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This month’s 
Health Interest Poster 
for your child’s room 

<2" 2 2 

Watch for new one 
next month 


PERG ONE ae i RS 


his little girl has learned to read — 


well because she eats the right foods. 


a ty school mnening « she eats a hot 
cereal breaktast — Cream of | 


MY REC ORD | 
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Mothers asked us for this 


Here is a simple way to stimulate your child's interest in eating the hot 


cereal breakfast school authorities say every child needs, to do good work 
in school. Hang this poster on the wall and send to us for free package 
of gold stars. Have your child keep his own record by pasting, in the 
record form, a star for every school morning he eats a hot cereal break- 
fast. We will send with the stars a sample box of Cream of Wheat and 
authoritative book on child feeding. All free. Write today. Address 


Cream of Wheat Co., Dept. A-6, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Cach ai Crquisile new “French Shade 
“i Silk Stockings distinguishe d. by 


FIVE AS TEIN FOINTS 


cu 


MAKER of world-famous hosiery in- fashion features. And these five style points 

troduces to America three charming safeguard you from hidden flaws that 
shades. Each is found again and again in’ lessen wear and destroy smartness. Be- 
the creations of Lucile, the celebrated cause of them every H leproot stocking, 
couturtére of Paris. And of all the masters, even to the lowest in price, conforms to 
who is better able to unerringly forecast Fashion's mandates of correctness. Note 
the mode than illustrious Lucile? New each one carefully, for they have won th 

1] and unusual, these charming shades were favor of 2,000,000 women 


especially picked to suit the coming modes See the 
Correct Paris shades. All 


new-stvle shades at once From 


cee lial cea saab as thi in shoes and dress materials. $1.00 to $3.00 and some specially priced 
color trends so popular thi Now you are offered these colors in chiffons at $1.95, full-fashioned n sheet 
season. A unique screntif stockings known to millions by their five and service weights 
dyeing process Reeps color 
clear and bright Hole 
proof’s anti-fade treatment 


protects from fading. 


HOLEPROOF HOSIERY CON 


Holeproof Hasiery 


[2] 

= 4 

Exquisite clearness. In sheer 

fons clearness comes only thr 
uniformly even thread. The lack of 
it in cheaper silk causes unsightl 
shadow rings So at greater 
Hole proof selects silk judged 


of all oriental grades 
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“DID YOU SEE 
THAT GOOD LOOKING 
MAN” 


When a woman says that she 
always means style 


It may have been said in your presence - 

about some other man, “He always looks 

well dressed” and it irritated you. It 

should; enough to get style for yourself 
Our clothes are stylish and 


good and women know it. 
You should know it, too 
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Number 16 


Wills AIGRICULT URAL PROBLEM 


PROBLEM that involves the national bread 
and butter is bound to be given some 
thought on that score alone. The agricul- 

tural problem, however, involves not only our 
bread and butter 


but something 


By William MI. Jardime 


Secretary of Agriculture 





more. The farm 
homes in this 
country number 
about a third of 
all its homes. 
Since earliest 
times we have 
looked upon those 
farm homes as a 
wellspring of na- 
tional vitality, of 
thrift, independ- 
ence, and of those 
substantial virtues 
which give sane, 
vigorous character 
to our national 
life. The main- 
tenance of asound, 
prosperous agri- 
culture is a matter 


f social no less 


than economic im- 
portance 

The war and 
more particularly 
events since the 
war have given us 
food for thought 
respecting the 
status of agricul- 
ture since the 
postwar readjust- 
ment most of this 





country’s workers 
have advanced 
steadily to new heights of material 
prosperity. The farmer, however, 
has lagged behind this proces- 
sion. His plight for five years 


the prosperity among industrial 
groups. He feels that he has 
been getting the little end of the 
horn, that something is wrong, 
and that eventually something 


has been in sharp contrast to 
| 


is going to be done about it. 
Gradually that feeling and the 
undeniable evidence back of it have 
made appeal to business men, to in- 
dustries closely associated with agricul- 
ture, and to thoughtful men generally. 
That is one of the present encouraging 
aspects—this wide recognition that there 
actually is an agricultural problem and that its 
solution demands national consideration. 


The following letter, written on the stationery of 
the chamber of commerce of a Middle Western-town and 
signed by a merchant, is typical of hundreds that come to my office: 


I am interested in the farm situation. My business depends on how the farn 
in this country are getting along. Besides, apart 
matter, I would like to see everybody in my county 


Now I know’that farmers around here have had a hard time making 


for the last five or six years, and they do not seen 
} » do other business men here, t 










A Connecticut Farms 


house and its Sure 


from 


A Michigan Farmer 


of Pure-+bred Jerseys 
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An t&«Mute:Drawn Combined Harvester and | 
Thresher in a Field of Federation Wheat 


Though relative prices do not measure 
with complete nicety the economic bal- 
ance between groups of producers, nev- 
ertheless, there is no denying the im- 
provement in agriculture during the past 
five years. Farmers in certain sections, 
however, have fared better than others. 

The whole current situation, however, 
is but a part of astory that begins some- 
what further back. This is, after alli, 
relatively a young country. It was only 
yesterday, as history is reckoned, that 
we were parceling out the public land to 
homesteaders. Almost within the span 
of one lifetime we put the best part of 
half a continent under the plow. Weset 
up an extensive system of agricultural iz 
research and education. We carried out 
innumerable irrigaticn and reclamation 
projects. We developed machinery 
which revolutionized crop production at 
one stride, where fifty centuries had left 
almost no mark of progress. Some of 
the men who once cradled wheat on our 
Western prairies have lived to harvest 
those same fields with tractor and com- 


bine. 





For two generations the energy ap- 

















| A County Agent Examining Bundles of 





Shocked Federation Wheat in Oregon 


into a violent program of expansion. 
Prices soared. Patriotism played its 
part. Food would win the war! And 
the farms of this country did in fullest 
measure what they were depended upon 
to do toward winning the war. 


The Farmers’ Nightmare 


HEN came the end of the war and 
the end of inflation. Like a ball 
tossed up the slope of a roof, prices 
reached a peak in 1920, paused, then 
began a precipitous downward plunge. 
The collapse in prices of farm prod- 
ucts caught farmers with their plants 
geared to the very topmost activity. 
Drastic readjustment was instantly nec- 
essary, but cropping systems cannot be 
shifted in a day, nor can animals be 
made to stop growing and producing. 
So the farmers of this country went 
through a nightmare of financial depres- 
sion again, worse in some respects than 








plied in agriculture was directed to the 
stimulation of production. From the 
50’s to the 90's that was our problem and our national 
policy—to get the land settled and producing. We were 
more than successful on the production end. Many blades 
of grass were made to grow where one had grown before. 


Farm Economics in Transition 


th )INCIDENT with that marvelous era of agricultural 
expansion went the equally marvelous industrial de- 
velopment. It was then that we built the railroads and the 
factories, developed our mineral resources, expanded our 
foreign trade. Along with manifold increase in output, 
therefore, came a progressive specialization and division of 
labor. Gradually the old farm household crafts went by 
the board. The spinning wheel and loom were relegated to 
the attic. The old local woolen mills, woodworking shops, 
tanneries, foundries and similar country plants gave way 
to modern, centralized manufacturing. 

The farm ceased to be a self-sufficient unit. Farmers 
gradually came into the market as buyers of all sorts of 
manufactured products. It was cheaper and easier to con- 
centrate upon production of crops and animals and leave 

he manufacturing processes to large-scale factories whose 
economic advantage could not be disputed. 

A single generation thus witnessed the most profound 
transition from the ways of handcraft production and self- 

ufficiency to a complex commercial economy. Today the 
farmer sells his products for money as a matter of course 
and buys the hundred and one manufactured articles 
needed for his family and business. This specialization 
and commercialization of agriculture during the generation 
prior to the World War must be reckoned as one of the 


moving forces back of the present-day situation 


Threshing Federation Wheat 


One highly significant result was that relative prices 
moved into the foreground as a determinant of farm 
prosperity. Inthe old days, when things were largely 
consumed at home or in the home community, the 
farmer measured his year’s outcome largely by the 
bountifulness of the crops. A bumper crop was usu- 
ally a blessing. 

Under the modern commercial scheme of things, on 
the other hand, it is not the size of the crop that counts, 
but its exchange value. No longer is a bumper crop 
invariably a blessing. It may be quite otherwise. 
What counts now is the price of the farmer’s product 
relative to the prices of the things which he must buy. 
Under these conditions a comparatively small surplus 
of a product is apt to depress prices disproportion- 
ately, and the surplus question accordingly looms 
large. 

It is essential to sketch these two or three back- 
ground features into the picture if one would view 
the agricultural problem in a fair perspective. For 
many years we did, as a matter of national policy, 
bend every effort to expand production on the farms. 
Then the marvelous events which attended the de- 
velopment of our great interior territory brought 
agriculture almost overnight out of an age-old self- 
sufficient economy into a new and commercial econ- 
omy. The overproduction and hard times of the early 
90’s were part of the shock of that transition. 

The basic readjustment in farming necessitated by 
these events was still in process when the war period 
overtook us. Then for a time all normal economic 
influences were lost in the urge and pressure of war 
necessity. Once more American agriculture was thrust 














County Agent in South Carolina Explaining the Vatue 
of Chufas as a Grazing Crop for Hogs 
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the hard times of the 90’s. Thousands upon thousands of 
men lost their farms and saw the savings of a lifetime 
wiped out. Banks failed, country merchants failed, big 
industries dependent upon farm business failed. Land 
values slumped to bankruptcy levels. There is no need to 
dwell upon the statistics of distress 
during that period, for it is now com- 
mon knowledge. As I have indicated, 






there has already been some substar 
tial recovery. 
The deep significance of that har 
period should not be lost, however 
j especially by the East and the non- 
J agricultural community generally. It 


was the culmination of a long era of 
adjustment and readjustment on the 
part of agriculture in a young country 
of rapidly changing economic condi- 
tions. Toa generation of farmers who at . 


had witnessed the transition to the le . 
modern commercial system, who had a 
worked painfully through one stretc! “= 

of hard times, induced partly by a na- a 

tional policy of stimulated production, < 


the war and deflation period capped 
all experiences. It left a deep-seated 
conviction that agricultural prosperity A 








the past fifty years the number of per 


cultural pursuits has increased approximate 


but crop production has significantly 
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production, agricultural export ive 
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a hinges in no small part upon govern- be ‘ 

? mental policy. yon. h% 

ba The East and business men gener- = - 
= ally have no small stake in this mat- 


ter. Any lasting prosperity in this 
country is conditioned upon farm prosperity. It is in the 
agricultural regions, after all, that the East finds one of its 
trade territories. With the farmer laboring under serious 
f. difficulties, with agricultural depression operating as a 
drag on business, it is inconceivable that intelligent busi- 
ness men should take any other position than one of con- 
sideration and helpfulness toward the farm problem. The 
Kast cannot be indifferent to this situation. There are 
many ways in which the industrial and financial commu- 
nity can help the farmer, and that help must be given, for 
it is in the common interest to do so. 


# The Home: Market Increase 


Pp engenee-enegcos discussion in the West during the past 
/ two or three years has centered about the tariff. The 
farmer has found himself at serious disadvantage in the gen- 
eral field of exchange. He has seen the industrial commu- 
nity having all the best of it and he resents any inequality of 
tariff or other protective legislation which seems to give 
industry and organized labor any permanent advantage 
over himself. This tariff issue will have to be met, fairly 
and open-mindedly. 

There are, on the other hand, certain aspects of the 
¥ tariff situation which should not escape attention. During 





A Dairy Farm in Tillamook County, Oregon 


agricultural exports made up more 
than 65 per cent of the total exports 
from this country. By 1917 this figure 
had been reduced to 31.6 per cent of 
the total. The war upset the normal 
trend of agricultural exports, but in 
recent years the path has been down- 
ward again. All of which means that 
the domestic market, increasing 
at the rate of 1,500,000 per- 
sons a year, is becoming 
all-important to Amer- 
ican farmers. In 
other words, the 
trend of produc- 
tion and trade 
is such as to 
suggest that 
manufactur- 

ers may: be- 
come less 
dependent 
upon the tar- 

iff as time goes 
on, while our 





































































Utah Farmers Inspecting an Association Bull. 


In Ovat—A Farmer Listening to the Mark 


t Report 
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A Colorado Farmstead Show: 
ing the Pian of Fietds and 


y must take 


of tw d rec 


Fither we 


so balance our 


gomestic structure 

that the country 

Will Mainta 

within itself 
Strong prosperous 
agri« ilt i 


ure, adequate 


to make us self 
sufficient food and 
fibers; or else we must 





w the way that leads t 
greater dependence upon a for 
food supp! 
true that the United States has 
trides Une id t becoming 
}ut our resource land ar 
l I mMiuct r s! etficier 
r rural population is a strong and virile social group. For 
my part, I am positive that we are abs t committed 
to the maintenance of a resourceful, independent agricul 
ture which shall hold its place in the ¢ ym em 
on equal terms with other producing groups. There is r 
doubt whatever that one of the major econom problem 
of this generation Is w to assure to agr iiture a falr 
share in the natlor me 
In Search of a Solution 
YRANTING t st be true, the quest s i course 
I just what specific things can be done toward 
That is a big questior It is a questior e appr 


sanely and carefully. Mistakes do not hel; 
approach to solution seemingly must be b 
angle of action on the farm and that of pub 


In the first place the problem must be deal 





the farm end. I have said repeatedly, and I reiterate, that 
a substantial part of the farmer’s problems must be solved 
on the farm. I say this with full understa ng of the 
difficulties that face the individual I know we what the 
farmer is up against in the shape of uncontr ble weather 
diseases, limitations of soil and mate w | f turr 


over and all the rest But ‘ 
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Al FURTHER STUDY OF PLANTS 








“Geratd, When the Quilt Came Off it Was Lucky There Was a Chair Near"’ 


T WAS evident to Willie Gerald that 
Anthony Herkness, in spite of the loud- 
ness of his assertions, was uneasy. The 


Pennsylvania oak boards facing a highboy 

of a most impressive early type. He repeated the term 
Queen Anne. “‘And made in this country,” he continued 
aimost violently. ‘I can tell from the way it’s put to- 
English cabinetwork would have been finer. For 


gether 
example, Mr. Gerald, take the pegs 

“T have,”’ Gerald told him briefly. 

“Well, there isn’t a shadow of a doubt about that high- 
boy. Good Lord, I have to have a little luck now and then! 
With all the looking around I do, it’s only natural I'd 
come on one good thing without paying the profits of at 
1 mean right in price as well as the 
rest And here I was, as I told you, lost on a back road 


least three dealer: 

in Maine, I thought a hundred miles away from any 
on the table 
I wouldn’t have stopped then 


antique, when I saw that ship's figurehead 
there-—in the window 
except for gasoline, and while they were filling the car I 
went across the street. There was some common pink 
britannia ware, and a volunteer uniform from 
af old woman with a fixed smile. 
urehead when I saw one of those 


luster an 





the Civ 





I Was ieavil i 
feet. The highboy was covered by an old quilt. 

“Gerald, when the quilt came off it was lucky there was 
a chair near—a Queen Anne highboy in veneered curly 
walnut with herringbone bands and most of its tear-drop 
handles, the very earliest single molding on the drawers 
and six trumpet-turned legs and the stretchers complete. 
I had to sit down. The old woman said she kept it covered 
because it was promised to a woman who had driven 
through the town six months before. She'd left her ad- 
dress and a hundred dollars’ deposit and promised to send 
for the highboy as soon as she reached home. She hadn’t, 
that was all, and the woman in the store had lost the ad- 
dress. I told her it would have been a great deal better 
for her if she had lest the hundred instead. But, naturally, 
‘racked —like most of her pitchers. 


he just thought I wa 


By Joseph hlergesheimer 


writer stood in a room with a floor of wide SA £47 FT Bs Fs fs B 


“‘T insisted that the other purchaser would never turn 
up; that probably she was dead; and that she’d have the 
highboy on her hands forever at a hundred dollars. She 
said she was afraid I was right, but she couldn't do any- 
thing about it but wait. She had gave her word. Then 
I told her if she would let me have it and the woman did 
appear I’d personally return her hundred dollars. But she 
just shook her idiotic grinning head. I did some quick 
thinking. I know as well as you do that in some circum- 
stances it’s just as bad to offer too much money as too 
little. You might be able to buy a piece of rare glass for 
ten dollars and get thrown out if you offered three hundred. 
But I decided this was a special case—Gerald, I couldn’t 
look at that highboy without feeling faint from excite- 
ment—and I said, ‘See here, I'll be honest with you. I 
am a writer; I write stories, and I could get such a good 
one out of that piece of furniture that I can afford to give 
you two thousand dollars for it. I'll wait here until your 
bank gets a wired confirmation of my check.’ 

“When she heard that, she was as badly off as I was. 
She turned the color of a Pitkin flask. A dark one. I 
thought I'd have to stay for the funeral and buy the high- 
boy from the estate. There! There it is, Gerald; that’s 
how I got it. When my things are sold to pay for my ex- 
travagances it will bring five or six thousand dollars or 
more.” 

“T hope so, if you need it,’’ Willie Gerald answered. “I 
do indeed, Herkness. If you get many more like this you 
will. I looked at the pegging. In very old furniture the 
wood shrinks away from the pegs. For some reason or 
other it hasn’t here. And I'd like to have the calipers on 
those turnings. They look too regular to me. If I were 
you I wouldn’t bother about the top; I’d gamble it was 
good. It almost always is. But the stand—I am afraid 
of that.” Anthony Herkness, who was now thoroughly 


G R U GER 





and illogically angry, asserted that the highboy was 
genuine from the bottom of its feet to the topmost 
“Perhaps,” Gerald returned indifferently. 

“But take my advice—if you do write a 

story about it, don’t have it illustrated 

with photographs. Why, this is perfect 
nonsense; the lower part is new. You've 
been hooked. The highboy was planted 
where you found it, and very badly planted 
too. I am surprised that 
you dropped for it! If 
you'd discovered a set of 
walnut Queen Anne chairs 
in Maine there would 
have been an excuse—for 


molding. 


some strange reason they 
were made there very 
early—but that highboy 
could only have been 
Virginian, and probably 
brought over from Eng- 
land. Though that 
wouldn’t hurt it—much 
In no circumstance could 
it have been carried so 
far north before—well, 
1925.” 

Anthony Herkness, 
who was thick in the neck 
and naturally red of face, 
was positively scarlet, 
glaring at Gerald. ‘‘ You 
experts think you know a 
lot!” he exclaimed. ‘‘Ir 
reality, all there is. But 
every now and then you 
are wrong, and this is one 
of the times. It isn’t 
necessary for old turnings 
to be always cockeyed. 
And the pegs have been 
driven back. They 
wouldn’t let them stick 
out, like a porcupine, on 
a piece that was for sale.”’ 

In that case, Willie 
tartly informed him, he 
was wrong in asserting that the wood hadn't 
been refinished. ‘‘ Because the present sur- 
face covers the pegs. It’s no use getting in 
a temper at me. I didn’t sell it to you. All 
I did was to give you some admirable ad- 
vice. The real trouble with you, Herkness, is that you are 
romantic. If you, individually, could call that a trouble. 
You think your mind and judgment are cool, when the 
truth is you get so bewildered you can’t see what’s before 
your eyes. You are about as deliberate as a Mauser pistol. 
Now, where this highboy is concerned, actually it isn’t 
worth five hundred dollars. Or that would be the absolute 
limit. And then you would have to find a dealer who hap- 
pened to have an old stand of the same period that would 
fit your top.” 

The greater part of Anthony Herkness’ assertiveness 
evaporated. Still he protested that Gerald hadn’t ex- 
amined the runners of the lower drawers. ‘“‘There has been 
no soap on them, but only wear of the longest kind. You 
yourself told me that no one could fake the runners of old 
drawers.” 

That was so, Gerald acknowledged; but old runners 
could be cut to fit a great variety of openings. 

Herkness’ uneasiness changed to a settled dejection. 
“T’d like to sell every antique I've got,”’ he declared. “How 
do I know they are antique? How does anyone know? 
The glass you tell me is Stiegel or Wistarberg or Keene 
how can you be certain? And if you were, and half a 
dozen dealers and a few silly collectors died suddenly, what 
would it matter! We’ve thrown away all the whatnots of 
the past generation, and why won't the next heave this 
all out? I’m just pouring my money down a rat hole, and 
I'd trade a houseful of early Americana for a gallon of 
antique rye whisky.”” Before he did that, Gerald ob- 
jected, he would give a great deal of money for the Chip- 
pendale sofa behind them, and find Herkness the whisky. 


-This declamation returned to Willie Gerald’s thoughts 
repeatedly in the month that followed. The truth was 
there were phases of it which couldn't be easily settled. 
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About Stiegel glass, for instance —outside onc 


terns, and two colors, no one could be positive 


or two pat- 
Jersey, if 
And what 
d the near 
It was possible to answer that question sentimen- 


anything, was even more difficult to identify 
about the 
future? 


present cost of good examples, an 


tally, to assert that the small number of objects which had 


survived from the American Colonies must always 


pre 
re- 
t 


serve a great interest and value; but Gerald felt there was 
still another, and safer, reason for confidence —as long 
dealers remained to profit from the possessive 

collectors, the price of rare glass, of scarce silver 

And, Gerald 
tain, there would always be dealers in historic 
a pursuit with opportunity for 
dishonesty, for knowledge and ignorance, 


American furniture would be high. 
America 

and 
t 


matchless 


nonesty 





for pure intellec 
and the emotions of beauty, and for a civilized and engag- 
ing variety of adventure. 

He was specially conscious of that phase with Govrosky 
in his rooms. Willie was partly dressed for the evening 
that is, he was in pumps and trousers, with suspenders that 
were wide webs of lavender silk, the luster of his pearls 
and 
the back of his shirt was lavender silk; while Govrosky, 
as usual, had on a faded brown-flannel shirt, open and torn 


shone on a white linen woven in an intricate design 


at the throat, a brown and torn sweater, shapeless shoes 
and trousers that hung like old blotting paper. 
Bi 


in badly worn bills, on a table, ‘““And a 
twenty 


He wa 
counting money, 
hundred makes seventeen hundred, and makes 
seventeen twenty, and ten makes thirty, and fifty is seven- 
teen eighty, and ten is ninety, and two fives are eighteen 
hundred dollars.” 

“That is splendid,” Willie said; 
sixteen hundred. At last are you making me a present?” 

No, Govrosky said, he wasn’t. “I got that much more 
from Mrs. Lampner; and I’m not a rescal, Mr. Gerald. 
I am honest with anybody who is honest with me back. 
But I made 
oh, such 


“but I was only to get 


Kighteen hundred dollars is yours with right. 
extra something for myself too. I got a highboy 


a highboy, Mr. Gerald, with the tear-drops handle and the 





curly wainut veneered From (Jueer Anne 1 the star 
is good enough for plenty of people 
With Anthony Herkness in m Ge eed 
“Both pulls off the wer long drawer of the cast I 
pull it n the st 
G gazed at mir er t W t 
he inquired. ‘* Did you e it nted I ] 
possible I or pald a iittie I t The fe A t st 
old it for jur n t, to a deale \ ea 
it m that, and most especia A 
nceerned sit , the ure 
Mr. Gera t lealers nner went 
class piece and not ne lat Sa A i A 
difference, and I'd ask could 1 give n ny sugge 
among all the h-toned custome igot. It 
her e I shou 1 pa la ymmis 
Now, Gerald replied, he underst about the extra t 
hundred dollars, and he would take it. “But you simy 
must remember I haven't any customers I don’t eve 


ou are talking a! 

of being an antique dealer 
““No,”’ Govrosky answered, 

Gerald. Not by just a little. 


years there is a difference. 


out. Next you'll accuse m 


“not an antique dealer, Mr 





lady would be right to buy it.”’ 


Willie Gerald could think 
Queen 
vantageously sold. “‘If you | 


may turn up, a chance to sustain your 
for the preservation of American antiquities.’”’ Govrosky 


smiled uncertainly. 
boy in his cellar—a cellar ex 
t 


for just such pieces—where it 


of no one then to whom 


nne highboy, doubtful in the legs, might be ac 


old it, Govrosky, 


unseifish passi 


t 


] 


cellent in its cold dampness 
would stay until Mr. Gerald 
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laps a hundred and fifty 
3ut it’s better as it is. The 


highest-class piece as possible, and 


sometning 


In the meantime he'd put the high- 


found the exact place for it. ‘“‘ Mr. Gerald, I saw the man 


who is turning out the blue 
Vania. 


dollars each 


Pennsy 


-diamond salts by 

















She Firmly Answered His Hesitating Suggestion, “*l Won't Let You Do That 


We Can Take Care of 





Our Own Poor 


I could have any number, he told me, and for ten 
Just for something funny, I sent my daughter 
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His thoughts were so much more entertaining than the 
dinner at which he found himself that he pe ted himself 
the luxury of an almost complete inattention to the pe é 
uund him. That, Gerald recognized, would have bee 
impossible for him in the past, when the truth was, he ha 
| i for nners the most emitting care for eve 
mood but 
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LADIES INIEIEID DAIUGITT IE. 


NE day a strange event took place in 


Brooklyn society. Caroline Page, who 
wore the smartest frocks and gave 


the loveliest parties and had the most lavish FEtCUSTRAT ESE D BY 





mother on the Heights, sud- 
denly abandoned the purple and 
fine linen to maroon herself as 



















a nurse in a small unheard-of 
institution—St. Martha’s Hos- 
pital for Children. Away four 
blocks from Fifth Avenue, in a 
part of town that no one ever 
penetrated unless it was to take 
a liner for Europe! The affair, 
naturally, was a nine-day won- 
der 

“There must,’’ said Mrs. 
Landis Britton, who lived on ty 
Toralemon Street, and whose 
daughters were considerably 
oh, very considerably—plainer 
than Caroline, who could never 
in a thousand years be consid- 
ered plain—‘‘there must,” said 
she, with something of the ju- 
dicial, the hopeful and the final 
in her manner, “be more in this 
than meets the eye.” 

‘There must, indeed! 
agreed the rest of Brooklyn; 
and Montague, Hicks and Henry 
Streets put their heads together 
and talked it all over, but in the 
end could make nothing of it. 
“This adoption of other people’s 


children is al! wrong. It never 
pays. We told her that at the 
start.” For it was general 
knowledge that Caroline had 
been adopted as a child by her 
young and beautiful cousin, 
Frances Page. 

Everyone had said at the time 
that it was a perfectly ridiculous 
thing for a young woman like 
Frances to undertake, and they 
simply couldn’t understand it, that was all. 
Mark their words, no good would come of 
it! But it struck the capricious Frances, 
who had always had her own way and 
expected to have it forever, as a golden 
opportunity to do the uncalled-for, the 
amusing, the new. She saw herself as Lady Bountiful when 
Caroline's father died, leaving an honored name and noth- 
ing else. She could adopt Caroline, shower her with all 
New York's good and perfect gifts, be the fairy godmother. 

She entered the situation as if she were physically step- 
ping into something exciting. ‘‘ You are to call me mother,” 
she told Caroline, untroubled by the fact that she was not 
quite twelve years older than her new long-legged child. 

She herself was beautiful, with a certain seemliness and 
order which never deserted her. Her hands never suffered 
from all her golf or swimming; her skin was always smooth 
and clear; her hair, which, later, she wore shingled, fitted 
her head like a golden casque. She seemed to control 
Nature, as she managed the rest of the world; and it was 
only to be expected that her child, if simply that by law, 
should grow up to be lovely. And this Caroline obligingly 
did. She was all cream and amber and coral, and she wore 
her decorative clothes with a sort of negligent good taste, 
full of charm, which was her especial gift. 

Things went swimmingly until about the time that 
Caroline made her debut, which was one of the most mag- 
nificent affairs ever seen. By this time Frances, seeking 
new outlets for her exuberance, had decided to storm the 

ocial heights. So that Caroline, when she came out, was 
1 woman with a mission. She was to lead Frances from 
the outer fringes, which until then she had found suffi- 
ciently amusing, but which anyone with wealth and charm 
and a modicum of breeding could attain, to that inner 
circle which is sublimely unaware of the Pages at the gate. 

‘To be seen everywhere, my dear, is essential,” Fran- 
ces adjured her. “To be truly successful’’—adopting an 
oratorical tone, suitabie, she felt, to the subject—‘‘to be 
truly successful, you must, naturally, be liked by women; 
but remember that the brothers and sons are not to be 


taken lightl 


You appear to have the gift of making men 


By Teresa Ilyde Phillips 
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She Had Made a Mistake. “‘What's the 
Hurry ?"’ He Demanded Stubbornty, and 
Stopped Again, Pulling Her Back 


believe in their own charm and you have no idea how 
wonderful that is. For it is only by making the right 
marriage that you can definitely belong.” 

Caroline, caught in the debutante bustle and flurry, 
wondered sometimes, down in her heart, whether it mat- 
tered if one did or did not belong. With all this noisy, avid 
scrambling, there were sc many delightful, quiet things 
that one seemed to miss—had no time for. But Frances, 
that gregarious, volatile, episodic woman, had no such 
doubts, and Caroline tried hard to stifle all reactionary 
thoughts. No limitations of temperament should be given 
way to, no difference of wave lengths in emotion. Cer- 
tainly that was little enough for her to do to repay Frances 
for her enormous benevolence. 

Though she thought she was concealing this inward re- 
luctance, she made a poor job of it. It was easily recog- 
nized by Frances through that deep feminine instinct of 
hers which defied illusion. She saw that there were ele- 
ments in Caroline which were not in accord with her own 
nature, which by no possibility could she comprehend. In 
association with Caroline, she felt like a triangle trying 
to understand a cube, and this annoyed her beyond meas- 
ure. She made no allowances for the fact that they were 
not of one blood and must naturally be fundamentally 
different. She had no use for people unlike herself. ‘‘If 
you are not with me, you are against me,”’ was her motto. 

“Sometimes I think,”’ she told Caroline coldly, “that 
you would really like to be a small-town nobody.” She 
shivered dramatically and threw up her hands. ‘‘ Why 
don’t you try,”’ she added persuasively, ‘‘to be more like 
Betty Hameron or Julie Duncan?” 


The comparison acted like a dose of cold 
water on Caroline. She wondered if Frances 
had any idea of the way those girls acted. 
It was an odd thing that, when most of the 
elders were telling one another how dreadful 
the younger generation was, her own mother should be 
urging her to emulate them. 

Frances now harked back to a recent tribulation. “‘Ev- 
ery time I think how you missed the Blakes’ dance, I feel 
like shaking you,” said Frances, as if she had been run 
through with a poisoned dagger. 

Caroline, the week before, had gone down on Long Island 
for a week-end, had missed the train she expected to take, 
been delayed by a blizzard and, as a consequence, reached 
home too late for the important dance of the season—the 

January ball of the Rutherford Blakes. The 
Blakes were the shining farthest star in the 
Brooklyn firmament. Missing their dance 
had been the crowning stupidity of Caroline’s 
life, as Frances saw it. It was to prove to 
be now, as it were, the key disaster of their 
entire relationship. 

‘I am glad I did miss it, 
said Caroline, suddenly, unex- 


” 


pectedly. 

Mrs. Page stared at her in- 
credulously; but she was not 
half so incredulous as Caroline, 
who could searcely believe that 

she had really voiced a 
thought that had come to 

her so often. 
“*Yes,’’ said Caroline, and 
; her voice shook. “It just 
seemsterrible to metothink 
of doing nothing but buy 
clothes to go to a party and 
‘ then come home to buy 
more clothes to go to an- 
other one, and to go on doing 
this for years and years. In 
fact,”’ said Caroline, going very 
white, for the sound of what she 
, § was saying, the look ontheother’s 
face, frightened her and yet she 
} could not stop—‘“‘in fact, I can't 
see whatitisall for. AndIthink 
life ought to be for something. 
Why, it can’t entirely be going 
from one dance to the next! 
Surely there is something - 

She trailed off into silence. 
Frances’ large blue eyes were 
fixed on her and it seemed to 
Caroline that she was being frozen in blue ice. They stared 
at each other; Caroline, frightened, beseeching, Frances 
with the look of one who had nursed a serpent in her 
bosom. That was how she felt. She had taken this little 
waif, clothed her, fed her, and this was the thanks she got! 

Suddenly the realization came to Frances, full-born, that 
she was sick and tired of Caroline; that she could get along 
beautifully without her. There was no room in her life for 
people whose ideals and opinions she could not shape like 
a cooky cutter. Heart-burning, rankling resentment came 
upon her in that moment for the girl who dared to live on 
a different plane of feeling from her own. 

That silly speech of Caroline’s was not only patronizing 
but it was clearly the expression of a nature without the 
slightest natural aptitude for impressive social achieve- 
ments. It was evident that as a social quantity she was 
going to be a supreme nuisance instead of a help. 

And then, too, like an impassioned revelation, another 
perception presented itself. It would be pleasant—oh, 
unutterably pleasant—to be free again; not to have this 
radiant girl around making one feel old. She shuddered; 
she had been thirty last week, and, oh, how she hated it! 
And there was something about Caroline’s morning-glory 
skin and her slimness and her youth that had begun to 
grate. To be free, alone! Her mind hung on that thought 
and her mouth grew tight, and all her beauty flagged as if 
she had given it a day off. 

A picture flashed across her brain. She saw Caroline 
between white walls where there were no parties and where 
“life ought to be for something.”’ It was St. Martha’s 
Hospital that she was thinking of —St. Martha’s, where she 
went sometimes as a member of the Visiting Guild. It 
would be a good lesson for Caroline, take some of the 
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nonsense out of her; after 
dreadfully. 


Abruptly she rang for her maid. And then she ordered 


ed the girl 


her town car and drove across the bridge, and presently 
was interviewing the superintendent in a little oak room 
with a long table and two straight chairs and a poor box 
fastened beside the door. 

She said nothing about this visit to Caroline. Out- 
wardly, their lives went on as before. But it seemed now 
to Frances that she disliked Caroline more than anyone 
else in the world. She could not understand the change 
that had come over her feelings. But there was something 
that smoldered and burned inside her; something to do 
with her growing older and with Caroline being so pierc- 
ingly, so fragrantly young. Growing old—that was what 
one dreaded most. It was what made one buy so many 
new frocks and go so often to beauty parlors. And lately 
she had begun to wonder if even massage and jewels and 
hairdressers were a perfectly certain protection. That was 
why she wanted to belong to the Rutherford Blake set; 
so that when all the props that one bought to support the 
falling foundation of youth and physical attraction were 
gone, one could at least grow old feeling that one was at 
the top of the heap. You might lose your figure and your 
‘complexion, but you would be Mrs. Page of the Heights, 
the intimate of the Chispers and the Blakes. 

For a week her resentment grew as she considered how 
Caroline, in return for all that had been done for her, could 
have made it her duty to be pleasant to the Blake girls. 
After all, their brother, Rutherford, Jr., occupied the same 
place relatively in Brooklyn society that the Prince of 
Wales did in England. He was admittedly eccentric, and 
was now off heaven knew where studying something 
law or medicine or some such thing. But he must at last 
come to his senses and return to the home of his fore- 
fathers; and why not, then, find Caroline in and out of his 
house lil No other girl in their set would have 
had to have this pointed out to her. But Caroline, with 
so much more to build on than any of them, blithely threw 
away every opportu 
hair gray! 

She contemplated the money and the energy and the 
care that she had wasted on Caroline in these eight years, 
and she was so much astonished by the magnitude of it, 


a sister? 





ity. It was enough to turn one’s 
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forth, that she could scarcely contain herself. There wa 
nothing else at the moment to occupy her t ight ‘ 
was left empty, with her sense of 1 ‘ , 
that she would never } N tin ‘ the Ruthe 
Blake 


She was so full of it that she even mentioned it t 


husband that evening. They seldom discussed anything 
together, avoiding all such intimacies by continually hay 
ing other people about. It had been so for a long time 

this estrangement. It was because he was so queer, she 
felt; not interested in the ordinary sociable give and take 
of life, but caring only for his work, and for amusement 
golf and books and music. But her friends said he was a 
model husband, and all he demanded was that she let hin 
alone—not drag him around to affairs that lasted all night 

He had never interfered about Caroline— never from 
the first; had only said briefly that if the girl was to be 
their responsibility, she must be legally adopted and they 
would know where they stood. Now that she was consid 
ering unadopting Caroline, as it were, she mentioned the 
affair only in passing. 

‘I am wondering,” she told him that evening, looking 
gorgeous in black, with a necklace of emeralds around her 
throat, “‘if it would not be a good idea for Caroline to take 
up some useful occupation.” 

Such an idea from Frances! He laid down his salad fork 
and looked at her, in spite of the fact that he had long sinee 
decided that no sudden shift of point of view on her part 
could surprise him. ‘‘What’s the idea?”’ he asked guard- 
edly. 

“T think it would be splendid for her,” said Frances. 
‘‘And besides,’’ she added, “‘she isn’t a scrap entitled to all 
we have done for her.” 

“T see!’’ He refused to commit himself 

“She ought to learn what life is,”” said Frances, always 
ready with reasons for her changes of heart 

“If she does, I hope she’ll let me in on it,’ he murmured. 
He often wondered what it was all about himself. 

“What would you think,” she went on, as though he had 
not spoken, “‘of her becoming a trained nurse?”’ 

“What?” He raised his head abruptly 

“Becoming a trained nurse,”’ she reiterated, over her 
avocado pear. “It’s a wonderful profession.” 
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lelephones? Yes 
Water? Yes 
ahoole? Tos 
lewalks? Yes 
treets? Yes 
Electricity? Yes 
Boating? Yes 
Fishing? Yes 


ligh and dry? Yes 


HERE were 
nine of the 
small 
bright yellow 
ignposts. Until 
yesterday they 
had stood at van- 
tage points along 
the new shell roads 
which curved gen- 
erously through 
the grove where 
many a veteran 
orange tree had 
died to give them 
way. 
Yesterday, 
Luke, just home 
from an inexpen- 
sive school in 
North Carolina, 
had puiled up ail 
the stakes and had 
thrown them in a 
jagged pile in the 
dying vegetable 
garden. One of 
thesigns had stuck 
rakishly in a half- 
position, 
stubbornly pro- 


upright 


claiming its ful- 
filled promise of 
Sidewalks? Yes. 

While he was 





doing this Luke’s 





and she’s got an 
invalid husband 
she supports.”’ 
“*T’ll bet he’s an 
invalid, all right. 
That lassie flings 
a wicked wrist if 
I’m any judge of 
jiujitsu. But | 
think you'll be 
wise, mother, to 
keep a firmer rein 
on dad and this 
lady real estater 
till he kind of gets 
out of this danger- 
ous age. Little 
Beatrice is stick- 
ing around this 
subdivision too 





closely, and I don't 
mean maybe.”’ 
“Great heav- 
ens, Luke, you'll 
sound young in a 
minute if you’re 
not careful! Al 
that’s worrying 
me—I mean the 
most that’s worry 
ing me-is that 
she won’t stick 
around till she gets 
him out of this 
mess she got him 
into. I’m only 
afraid she'll skip 
out and leave us 
high and dry, as 
their first little 
signboard says.” 
“T pulled those 
fool signs up yes- 
terday and 
chucked ’em in the 








mother had heard 
ms young voice 
lifting in bursts of 
parody on The Sidewalks of New York: 


** East side, west side, 
Trees all turning brown, 
Not a sucker strolling down 
The sidewalks of Grove Park.” 


Then it was the melody of After the Ball: 


** Now that the boom is over 
And all our signs in vain, 
We'll spade up our subdivisions 
ind speed up the tractor again, 
Fertilize trees that are dying, 
Laugh at foreclosure alarms, 
Plant out some corn and tomatoes 


ind advertise Florida farms.” 


Olive Ainslee knew that the musical message was meant 
for her ears, half to mock her and half te sympathize with 
her. She took the canoe and went across the creek to hoe 
the trees in the west grove of three-year-old grapefruit. 
But after Luke, whistling, had gone down the stream with 
a fishing pole and the new pup, she came back to see what 
he had done with the signs. She got the kerosene can from 
the kitchen and went out to the dying garden. There, still 
unconquered, was the sign she most hated: Sidewalks? 
Yes. She pulled it out and carried it to a heap of aphis- 
diseased orange branches that she had pruned the day 
before. 

She poured oil over the whole pile and set it afire. 
Standing in the shade of a big cabbage palm, she waited 
until the signboard had burned beyond recognition. 

Of all the thorns in her resentful spirit, the narrow ce- 
ment sidewalks that squared her beloved grove into 
blocks of unsold city lots were the sharpest. She had never 
et foot on them 

Now for a brief interlude the forty acres of yellowing 

trus trees could again be spoken of as the Ainslee Grove. 
lo be sure, the giant subdivision signboard still stood at 


rate, upright and firm footed, but an inadequate coat 


Luke Answered the Question Asked of His Mother. 


to Do With 'Em Now?"’ He Inquired Pleasantly 


of white paint reduced the glory of its large scarlet letters 
to a ghostlike modesty in announcing: 
GROVE PARK 
THE AUTOCRAT OF SUBDIVISIONS 


One more coat of paint, however, would render the sign- 
board ready for its new crusade call, which, if only suffi- 
ciently more money could be somehow borrowed, was to 


be: FRUITFUL FARMS 


PLEASANTLY PRICED PROFIT PROVED 
PURCHASE AND PROSPER 


Beatrice Barnes had made a dashing black-penciled 
sketch of the proposed new sign. The third day that Luke 
was at home he found it on a pile of plates in the cupboard 
as he was putting away the dishes he had just wiped for 
his mother. He did not wipe dishes often, but he was going 
to ask her for five dollars shortly. 

He spread the paper out on the damp draining board. 
““Mother, just what sort of skirt do you consider this 
Bay-at-ree-chay of father’s? It’s a cinch she’s got father’s 
Dante going strong.” 

Olive Ainslee, hanging up the dishpan, looked bravely 
over her shoulder at this tall, black-eyed, nonchalant prob- 
lem to whom she had so dauntlessly given birth seventeen 
years ago, when she was little older than Luke now was. 
“‘Luke, you must remember that I had a very brief educa- 
tion. Honestly, I’m lost in your language. Now if you'll 
repeat your question in plain farmer turkey talk I'll try 
to answer it. What is a Bay-at-ree-chay?”’ 

“Aw, mother, don’t be assecious. That’s how Beatrice 
is really pronounced. It’s a wop name, you know. Some 
class, those old wops. Dante was one of their fastest goers 
and Beatrice was the chicken of his choice. Get me now, 
don’t you? I’m asking you if this Barnes dame is a dumb- 
bell or a Jezebel?” 

“Neither, I think.” She bent down to lower the wicks 
of the kerosene stove. One wick stuck. She gave it her 
minute attention. ‘Mrs. Barnes seems very intelligent 


“I Chucked Your Stakes in the Bean 


bean patch.” 

“Did you?”’ 
said his mother 

“T sure did. They made me sick. Say, is Beatrice re- 
sponsible for that bull about the Autocrat of Subdivisions, 
on the big signboard?”’ 

“Is it a bull?” 

“Ts it? Why, it ought to be ‘aristocrat’; at least that’s 
what I suppose they meant. You know what an autocrat is, 
don’t you?” 

“Yes-s—well, no, I guess I don’t exactly, come to think 
of it.” 

“Oh-h!’’ He rumpled his heavy dark hair with a grand 
gesture and took a strengthening pose against the sink. 
“Oh, it’s no wonder all the fellows up North joke about 
things down here in Florida. Good Lord, to think you 
don’t even Why, haven’t you ever heard of The 
Autocrat of the Breakfast Table?” 

“Yes, I’ve even read it. It’s in there in the bookcase. 
But I don’t remember one word of it. If you’d have to 
work as hard for the next fifteen years as I’ve worked for 
the last fifteen, I'll venture your literary attainments 
wouldn't be much higher than mine. Let’s see, though 
automobile —automatic— autograph Trouble is, | 
don’t know what ‘crat’ means, so I give up. What is an 
autocrat, professor?”’ 

“Why, it’s a despot, a tyrant like the Kaiser. And this 
subdivision is a pretty sickly despot, far as I can see 
Sw-eet mamma! If any of my frat brothers ever got a 
squint at that signboard I'd ” His gesture amply 
indicated his dismal doom in such an event. 

“Well, Luke, I guess you'll be saved that disgrace if the 
white paint doesn’t dry up before your father gets around 
to putting on the last coat. Besides, perhaps they meant 
‘autocrat.’ Mrs. Barnes was so positive about the superi- 
ority of this place over all the subdivisions around here.” 

“Huh! She and father sure are a pathetic case of flat 
tire and puncture. But what gets my goat is the way 
you're letting ’em spoof you. You’re—you’re * 

“ Assecious?”’ suggested his mother. 

His grin acceded her a momentary comradeship of in 
tellectuality. ‘‘Glad to see you caught that word. My 
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own make. But you don’t 
you'd only exercise ’em, 


fit it. You've got brains, if 
But why in the deuce you don’t 
shake dad out of this white-kr'ckerbocker inhibition 
and x 

“Luke” 
sharp 


Olive Ainslee’s amused little 
“Luke, why don’t you make these suggestions to 
your father? They seem to concern him more directly than 
they do me.” 

“I’m going to, don’t you worry, just as soon as I can 
decoy him away from that Barnes dame long enough to get 
his attention and recall my identity to him. Thought I'd 
drop in at his office this morning. But I'll have to have 
some money to get some gas for the flivver, I guess, 
won't I?” 

“*T don’t know,” said his mother. 

“Only about a quart in her.” 

His mother went to the porch and got her straw hat and 
big cloth gauntlets. 

“Take it out of your pocketbook?” he called, 

“Tf you can.” 

After five minutes he strolled to the tin-roofed work 
shed where she was mixing whale-oil spray in a huge barrel. 
“Say, mother, what’s the big idea?” 

“*T lost it long ago, Luke.” 

““Aw, cut the comedy! Think I’m a little Moses to get 
money out of that pocketbook? I’m broke.” 

“So am I.” She stirred the mixture wearily with a 
broom handle. 

“Didn’t your check come?’ 

“Yes.’’ Every month, from an inviolable trust fund, 
Olive Ainslee got a check for one hundred thirty-seven 
dollars and sixty-six cents. Luke’s education represented 
its exact possibilities. 

“‘Well-ll?” he said, ironically patient. His mother took a 
five-gallon spray can from a shelf and began filling it with a 
dipper from the barrel. 

“‘Sidewalks!”’ she said sufficiently. ‘I thought you were 
going to help me in the grove this morning, Luke.” 


voice 


was a 
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cats, mother! free fron 


“Holy 
year’s grind you want me to begin slaving in this old grove! 


Very first week I'n 


Why, even father realizes that I need a little rest! 
“Well, then get your father to finance you.” She wa 
awkwardly twisting her shoulders through the straps of the 
Spray can 
Fat chance!”’ he muttered, staring at her, perplexe 
and speculative. She looked a little sick somehow. He 


went to her impulsively and yanked at the straps of the 


unwieldy can. ‘Good Lord, mother, that’s teo heavy f 
you! Get out of the thing! Get out of 


t, 1 tell you! 
He pulled at the straps ill-temperedly and half pushed 
her down on a box, struggling to lift the harnessed can off 
over her head. One of her long black braids of hair slipped 
from her head and caught in the straps. 
“Ouch! Luke, you're scalping me!” 
“Well, why don’t you get your hair bobbed? You're the 


only white woman in the country with long hair anyhow 

No sense trying to look like your grandmother. Honestly, 

Maybe if you'd 
t} 


it’s fierce the way you go round looking 
spend a little time prettying up to compete 
Barnes skirt—why, maybe father’d remember that he lives 
here once in a while.” 


wit! 





He slammed the heavy can down 
on the ground and gave it a disposing kick 

Olive Ainslee stared at him blankly for a second. Ther 
she dropped her head forward against her uptilting kne« 
“Oh, Luke, go—go and look under the 
kitchen table drawer. You'll find three one-dol 


Take them for heaven’s sake and go to town quick! 





“Got to promise me you'll stop this spraying foolishnes 
It’s silly. What good can you do? Why, it’d take half a 


dozen men a month to make any showing on this place.” 
“Yes,” she said, “‘I guess so. Go on—do,” 
“Well-ll, but “s 
“Go on!” she said. She sat there motionless on the low 
box, close beside the big barrel, a conquered figure sur- 
rounded by conquering gods 
in the far corner, the two-wheeled tipsy cart spray, 


broker 


the squat grim rusty tractor 
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‘ eq feet t é 
big dirt th o 
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pent Ca wit net wr eT 
and the er one | ( r gy ner n mple 
wore a man’s shirt, faded, ar ttor 1} 

retched tight er her t er ade yu r 
hard at the belt er rt | t 

‘Mother, why don’t 1 get out place Are 

Luke was back agair 

she straigntened up Wly and jieaner dew aga r 
thesticky barr Her tanned ‘ ned t mal! f 
her big he wed black eyes. “No. Tired, ig 
Did you get the mone 

“Wy asn't ar y tne t 

She could tell by his face that he knew what had haj 
pened to it. She laughed I’m running out new hid 
places,” she said 

“Do you actu et father get away with stuff like t 
mother 

She laughed again. Laughter completely changed 0] 
Ainslee ice, often not pleasantly) Oh, Lul i’re 


at 


His wife 
| 


the porch. 





pped with a shriek of br 


and 


T 


1e said 


A noisy car drove 


wiftly up the new she 
rakes. It was Jim 
son waited silently. The é 


hen he ¢ 


valled, ‘* Olir 


““We’'re out here,”’ shouted Luke, “in the 


Olive Ainslee sat just as she was, leaning 
against the barrel; but Luke, whistling, with 
the high seat of the tractor and swung his ! 
““Welcome,”’ he greeted his father. ‘“‘Sa me 
stroll to town.” 


Continued on Page 226 
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The Man Said ‘“‘How Do You Do?"’ 





in a More Personal Voice, and Removed His Stubby Pipe. 


Olive Ainstlee 


Flushed Very 


Red 


““How Do You Do?" 
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SOME OTHERS AIND MYSELF 




















His Father 


ERY early one summer morning some fifty-two years 

ago, a boy of seven who lived at Number 8 Wedges’ 

Yard, Birmingham Street, Walsall, Staffordshire, 
England, was awakened cautiously by his father, who 
whispered, ‘‘ Put on your clothes and come downstairs, my 
lad. I’ve got something to show you,” and then, with a 
gesture admonishing silence, left him. 

The boy dressed quickly and quietly, and, as silently as 
possible, descended the two flights of loquacious stairs 
which led to the first floor, where his father whispered, 
‘*Wait outside,” and then descended the remaining stairs, 
which led to the cellar 

Into the yard the boy went and waited. Presently the 
cellar door opened and there emerged half a dozen hens, 
clueking and clacking in the manner peculiar to fowls 
when they come suddenly from darkness into the light. 

These cluckings met with an immediate response from a 
big Spanish rooster whose domain was at the other end of 
As had been his custom for a fortnight past, like 
ack cloud tipped with red, he came furiously down the 
yard, intent on thrashing the hens’ legal husband, who, so 
far as combat was concerned, had proved himself a con- 
Having chased and buffeted the 
smaller cock to his own entire satisfaction, it was the inten- 
tion of the larger one to appropriate his harem and add 
them to his own for the day. To this, of course, the hens 
Following the instinct of all females 
except the human, they unhesitatingly followed the polyg- 
amous male who was mighty in battle 

The Spanish cock stood near the open cellar door, eager 


tne y ard 





entious objector. 
made no objection. 


nd expectant 


The father joined the boy and also stood eager and ex- 
pectant 
Presently through the open cellar door there came a bird 
the like of which the boy had never seen. His comb was 
merely a thin red line which served only to accentuate the 
ength and threat of his beak. His red wings were closely 
pped and his tail was docked like that of a champion 
coach horse. His legs were long, and his spurs, which came 
to a needle point, seemed even longer in proportion. 


A Fighting Family Man 


f koe black, surprised and dismayed, stood irresolute. 
Not se the stranger. Another male of his kind con- 
fronted him. He did not stop to ask when, where, why, 
Into action he went. Almost instantly a streak 
of black was going up the yard followed by a flash of red. 
s own ceilar the black dropped, and knowing noth- 
ng of the danger and caring less, after him went the pur- 


er. Out they came in the same order. Round the yard 
‘ in, and then down into his own cellar the black went 
igalr i time, however, his owner, called out by the 


By George 
Broadhurst 


clamor, slammed down the cellar door, leaving the 
red out in the yard, disappointed but triumphant. 

‘“‘What’s the meaning of this?’’ demanded the 
man. 

“It’s just as I told you,”’ replied the boy’s father. 
‘‘T warned you if Black Bob didn’t keep to his own 
territory and be satisfied with his own wives some- 
thing would happen to him. Well, it’s happened, 
That cock of mine, Larruping Larry, is a champion. 
He’s killed seventeen birds already, but they stood 
up to him. He’ll kill Black Bob as well if he comes 
down our way gallivanting. Serve him right too. I 
believe in such things. I’m a family man myself.” 

As the boy and his father walked hand in hand 
down the yard, the youngster said, ‘‘He’s a cham- 
pion, isn’t he, father?” 

To this the father replied: ‘‘ Well, maybe he is, 
my lad, and maybe he isn’t. I don’t exactly know. 
You see, I bought him in the market yesterday, 
thinking he could turn this trick, and he did it. 
And I’ll tell you something else, my lad: I wanted 
him to lick Black Bob. But I bought him for 
another reason as well. I wanted to see 
how Black Bob would look when he 
first caught sight of him. That 
alone was worth the money. If 
ever a bird was kerflummoxed, 
Bob was the one. The sight 

of Larry was just about as wel- 
come to him as a creaking 
floor is to a burglar.” 

‘‘Does mother know 
about him?” asked the boy. 

**Not unless she has sec- 
ond sight,” answered the 
man. ‘I smuggled him 
into the cellar last night 
while your mother was at 
prayer meeting.” 

Later, at breakfast, the 
boy’s mother inquired as 
to the cause of the noise 
made by the fowls, and his 
father told her. ‘Oh, 
father,”’ she said, ‘‘ what will 
the neighbors think?”’ 

““What do I care what they 
think?”’ answered the man. 

‘*But you should care,’’ the 
woman rejoined. ‘‘ You should value N 
the good opinion of everybody.” “SS 

“You're right, mother; I admit that. R 
And yet it seems to me that if Wellington ~ 
had been thinking of the good will of the French _ 
he’d never have won the Battle of Waterloo, 
and that would have made a whole lot of differ- 
ence to a whole lot of people.” 

‘“We won’t argue about it, father—especially as I know 
you'll prove I’m wrong even when I’m sure that I’m 
right.” 

“Just as you say, mother,”’ said the man; and a few 
minutes later he finished his breakfast, kissed his wife 
good-by and went out, whistling, to his daily work. 

The man and woman were my father and mother, and 
I was the boy. Never were husband and wife more dis- 
similar. They differed even in their physical character- 
istics; and when it came to disposition, temperament and 
religious feeling, in no single place that I can remember did 
they interlock. Yet their life together was much more 
happy than that of the average couple. In some way they 
had learned the value of tolerance and the inestimable 
blessings of opportune silences. 

Mother, whose hair was dark brown and whose eyes 
were of the same color, was above the average height of 
women. Her frame was spare almost to frailty. It seemed 
that the restless, energetic, indomitable spirit within it 
must of necessity wear it down, as too much power, con- 
stantly used, will break down the mightiest engine. But it 
did not. The fiber of her body was tremendously tenacious 
and resistful, and it carried her through the storms and 
stress of a hard life to an old, old age. 





George Broadhurst, 
the Noted Theatrical 
Producer 
















































His Mother 


Her birthplace was Shropshire, 

on the border of Wales, and 

she came of a long line of 

peasant farmers. Her for- 

bears were not of the nobil- 

ity or gentry which owned 

\ the land, nor even of the 

tenant farmers who rented 

it from them. They were 

the tillers of the soil who 

worked from sunrise to 

sunset for eighteen shil- 

lings a week, and who, in 

some mysterious and now 

forgotten manner, managed 

to raise a large family, well 
nourished and decent. 


The Queen of Queens 


DISTINCTLY remember her 
brothers and her sister, my un- 
cles and aunt. They were typical of 
their class. But mother was not. Some- 
where in the family there was a thorough- 
bred strain, and she had inherited it. She had 
a great love of beauty, an avid desire for 
learning, an unquenchable thirst for the finer 
things of life; and, in spite of the continu- 
ously hard work that they had done, the most beautiful 
hands that I ever saw. 

She glowed with religious fervor; her belief was un- 
shakable, and she was undoubtedly of the stuff of which 
martyrs are made. It was the same with her patriotism 
For her, the Queen could do no wrong. She was not only 
the wisest ruler the world had ever known; she was also 
the best woman that ever lived, the embodiment of all the 
virtues. When I, as a youngster with an explorative and 
inquisitive mind, ventured to ask of what this unapproach- 
able goodness consisted, the answer she gave was that the 
Queen had been such a good wife and was such a good 
mother. 

My rejoinder to this being that in our own town there 
were thousands of good wives and mothers whose goodness 
was taken for granted and consequently never even men- 
tioned, I again pressed the question as to what made the 
Queen’s goodness so unique and incomparable. To this she 
made reply that the Queen was the Queen, foreordained by 
God to sit on the throne and rule her subjects. Being so 
chosen, anything she did must of necessity be of greater 
value than a similar act performed by anyone else. God 
was God, and the Queen was the Queen. The circle was 
complete. It could not be broken. 
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Hier own education being pract 
cally self-obtained, and realizing the 
value of education, she was deter 
mined that her children should re 





ceive the best that it was in her 
a power to give. To this end she 
a ; 
2 fought, she worked and she strug 


and in- 
For the last three years 


gled, and she did it fiercely 
cessantly. 


y that I went to school before I be 
es came a pupil teacher, in addition to 
her household work, which consisted 
; of keeping her home clean and in 
order, cooking, washing, mending 





all the other multitudinous 


things which fall to a woman who, 


and 


single-handed, is managing and run- 
ning a house for six, she also did the 
janitor work at the school to pay for 
the education I was receiving. Years 
later, when she was a widow, and my 
brother and I were making her an 
allowance to be used exclusively for 
her own benefit and comfort, we 
found that she was saving a third 
of it and was sending it to a distant 
grandson to help pay his way through 
a university. 

Here is just one incident among 





many to show the quality and spirit 
of her: A few days before her eighti- 
eth birthday I said to her, ‘‘ Mother, 
you will never be eighty again, 
and I'll give you anything you wish for in the world.” 

She answered: ‘‘Son, I knew you were going to be nice 
to me and I've thought it all out. There are sixty blind 
people in this town and this is what I want: I'd like to 
have them all to tea somewhere and to give them all the 





cake they can eat. Then I'd like to give a dress, a hat, a 
coat, a pair of shoes to the women, and a suit, an overcoat, 
shoes and some tobacco to the men. Do that for me and 
~ I'll be happy and satisfied.” 
That was part of her birthday celebration and on her 
eightieth anniversary she made her maiden speech 
When she was eighty-two she began to grow a new crop 
of hair, and when she was eighty-three she cut four new 
the upper jaw and two in the lower. She 
died at the age of ninety-three, all her faculties unimpaired 
until she drifted into the gentle unconsciousness which 
preceded but shortly the passing of her valiant spirit 


teeth, two in 





A Father's Parting Advice 


Ah, there was a bird of a different plumage. 
the 
light hair, twin 


DUT father! 
J He was helow 


shoulders, 


average height, with big, 
an 


square 


kling eyes and almost con 


Pat eat aT eT 


ie 





, quizzical 
smile The opin 
ion of his betters, 
his wife 


stant 





of which 
thought so much, 
meant less to him 
than the rustle of 
a leaf in the wind. 
He was independ- 
ent, carefree, 
buoyant and irre- 
pressible. Re- 
sponsibility never 
rested on hisshoul- 
ders for the simple 


reason that it 

never could alight 

there. Nor were 

there ever any 

; troubles on his 
\ J mind, because his 
mind was a tobog- 

gan down which 

troubles slid 





lightly and swiftly. 
His was that joy- 
ous spirit for which 
there are no yes- 
terdays, neither 
tomorrows. 

He had an alert 
mind and a gen- 
uine gift for me- 
chanies, but he 
never earned more 
than three pounds 















in any week of his 


A Scene From What Happened to Jones, One of Mr 
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A Scene From Bought and Paid For 
life. He had tried his hand at many things, including coa 
mining and farming. When it came 
was an self-starter It 


him to work when he had mors 


to 


employment, he 


e for 


intermittent was IMpossiD 


important things to do 
He had an almost uncanny faculty for the training of birds 
and animals; he was much too generous for his own good 


flame w 


he was slow to anger, but of a great heat once the 


kindled; 
there was no impression left on the plate of his memory; 


as 





he was swift to forgive, and once he had forgiven 


and he was loved by everything and everybody. In short, 
he was a grand man to have round the house on every day 
except pay day. 

The important things of life with him were cricket, foot- 
W nene 
and they 


found 


ball, horse racing, boxing and outdoor sports ver 
there was a cricket match in our neighborhood 
often lasted three days--father could always be 
lying on the grass behind the wicket, carefully watching 
the bowling. In winter when there was a football game he 
was always present, and if it was an important match he 


would travel far to see it 


One of my earliest recollections is of having him take me 
to Derby to see Derby County play Aston Villa in the 
semifinal for the English Cup. I could not have been more 
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choice to his ultimate limit, betting 
his whole week's wages just as read 
ly as he would a sixpence 
More than once I have known hin 
to come home on Saturday and say 
‘I’ve got nothing for you toda) 
mother I picked the wrong un 
But oftener he threw } 8 money ints 
mother’s lap, ssed her and said 
here you are, and it’s more thar 
you looked for. Put it by against 
the time when I’m out of luck 
He was one of the few yenuine 
spontaneou imorists that I have 
ever known, for he not only had a 
Sense ) ne numorous, Dut he had 
also the gift of expressing it humor 
ous 
He had, moreover, a shrewd and se hing philosop 
e which was none the less deep becau his home 
and individual phrasing of it. Once my | er was resting 
his elbows on the table and fathers | Mother, zg e the 
boy a plate for his bones”’; and when I was leaving home 
for the first time, with no certainty that | i re ! 
he said, “* My lad, I’ve got just two thing tell y rh 
Ss the first If you can’t p y " e another roa 
And this is the second: If l're g gamble, play ‘er 
high but careful 
The Brother Who Went to Sea 
OS pabeqemtiniages ne was seventy-five, and, t igh Id 
not see him, I am sure that on his lips there é 
When or how these two first met I do not know, but the 
records show that when Ann I beth Howells, spinste 
married George Broadhurst, bachelor, she was thirt 
three and he was two years younger 
Their first child was a son, who was stened Thoma 
William and whose hair was so b 1 that his scho« ym 
panions quickly nicknamed him Snowt In him was ar 
unconquerable passion for the sea ‘ e was fiftes 
{ S t ’ 
g ind-rooted an 
estr ind porn 
! and tow? 
aw ay three 
times to bea 
r His fathe 
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ship and the se 
ond forswimming 
Then as an able 
seaman hesnipped 
efore the mast 
ur Is wind 
mei i eve 
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ige twice Ss 
ed ract 
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“Hey, Guy,"’ G. D. 
Warned Him, 

*“Don't You Touch it 

Anywheres Back 
of its Neckt!t"’ 


T WAS very beautiful. A 

whole regiment came swerv- 

ing over the dusty meadow 
from a gap in the shallow forest, 
and the appalling sunlight 
smeared this moving bulk of buff and darker browns with 
a singular glory. That silver tone which tantalizes paint- 
ers hung in the continuous froth of dust that curled along 
the ranks: the turquoise cords of the hats twinkled when 
companies dipped in hollows of the little plain; one 
mounted officer, abreast of the second company, was regal 
and insolently commanding beside this motion, and when 
he flung up a hand the parade stopped as if a god’s wish 
had been mortally made certain in the harsh rattle of 
sergeants’ voices from column to column. They halted, 
and presently the lines sagged everywhere. The dust 
ceased and smoke sifted upward in trim puffs, tufts of 
teely vapor from hundreds of cigarettes. Men strayed 
and became human points on the shabby Texan grass. 

“Oh,” said Private George Dewey Brown, “I wish I was 
a doughboy! 

‘And if you were a doughboy, you’d want to be an en- 
gineer,”’ Erasmus Conkling yawned; “‘and when you get 
ast and see some sailors you'll want to be a gob.” 

‘I wouldn’t neither,”’ G. D. Brown stated; “I’ve saw 
some gobs. I hate ‘at kinda pants. They look joovenal.”’ 

This adjective fairly stunned Conkling and me. We 
gaped. G. D.’s vocabulary was getting to 
be impressive in one so pink and young. 
He stood inside the rope which surrounded 
the shady corral and stared at the lounging 
nfantrymen fifty yards away with violent 
admiration, discontentedly dangling his hat 
by the knot of its scarlet cord, a child en- 
thralled by the pretty doll in the shop 





1 our humble branch 





ice, G. D. Those nice doughboys 
have to go sit in the nasty wet trenches 
when we get to France and get shot at in 
ten different ways. All," I said, ‘that hap- 
is is long-range artillery fire and 
of airplanes that 
things on us.”’ 
‘Airplanes,’’ G. D. brooded, ‘‘is 
h, but | wisht I’m a dough- 





tne noiome activit 


Twenty doughboys were wandering to- 
ward us, allured by the mules which brooded 
splotches of shadow. 
niracle of military interest now 

red. Mules were - commonplace in the 
ige reservation, but the soldiers wan- 


itanchorin tne corr: a MOS 





lered up to the rope and admired these or- 





iry mules, and asked us questions about 
em. How often did you feed a mule? 
(And did n ‘ < much and what did we 
em for They gazed at the mules wit} 


My Mind Came Hobbling Back From 


San Francisco. He Sat Down on His Heels and Graveiy Considered My Blistered Foot in the Basin of Medicated Water 
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reverence. A dark grave 
fellow with shocking blue 
eyes got under the rope to 
go and examine a mule 
from near by. 

“Hey, guy,” G. D. warned him, ‘don’t you touch it 
anywheres back of its neck!” 

The visitors laughed and the dark man grinned. He was 
much the coolest of the gang, his shirt dry on his heavy, 
high shoulders and his flat face clean while his friends’ were 
streaked and moist. A mule let him pat its nose and he 
came prowling back from the investigation to offer G. D. 
a cigarette. 

“Thank you kindly,” said the dreadful child, taking two 
cigarettes from the package. ‘“‘How much does your gun 
weigh, fella? Lemme look at her. . Got a match? 

You keep her awful clean, huh? I wish I was in infantry!”’ 

Five infantrymen at once adjured him to thank God 
that he was in field artillery. G. D. straddled the rope of 
the corral and listened to their curses on their part of the 
service while he fingered the rifle and looked down its 
barrel. The visitors gathered around him congenially and 
called him sonny. This was as usual. For G. D. went 
meandering off among the cantonments of Leon Springs 
and came back to F Battery with gifts— candy, equip- 
ment, cigarettes and magazines bestowed on him by people 
he’d never seen before and never saw again. The world 
was his brother. 

In France he was restored to his regiment, having 
fallen off its train, by a furious French general in a high- 
powered motor car, who scolded the regimental com- 
mander for abandoning G. D. in the wilderness of the 
Charente-Inférieure. He decided to escort his friend Conk- 
ling to a hospital when Conkling’s arm was smashed on the 
first day of the St.-Mihiel drive, and the hospital adorned 
him in pajamas and a dressing gown and had him conduct 
eminent visitors through the wards for three weeks. 

Then he went off to the front with some infantrymen and 
was found by his proper owners weeping over the remains 
of a German officer who reminded him of his Uncle Henry 
in Persis, Mississippi. Reverting to his own regiment, 
under guard, he broke down the colonel, who suggested 
that he ought to be court-martialed, by offering him three 
Iron Crosses collected on the battlefields; and, two weeks 
later, I met the straying cherub dining at Marguery’s in 
Paris, where he had no permission to be, in the company 
of an Italian diplomat, the daughter of an English bishop 
and three officers of astonishing rank. He told me 
that they were very nice people, but that they talked 
too much. 

There must be a bushel of paper on the subject of 
Private George Dewey Brown stored with the Adju- 
tant General of the Army, but nothing ever happened 


ILLUSTRATED BY J. CLINTON SHEPHERD 


to him. He commanded 
By Thom as Beer the sun to shine upon him 


and it did 

“Oh,” he told the dark 
doughboy, giving back the 
rifle, “‘but I’d get kinda tired luggin’ that! Yeh, I will say 
for artillery, you don’t have to carry so much when you're 
workin’. Where you from, guy?”’ 

“San Francisco,” said the dark youth, and smiled. 

“Yeh? I'd like to go out there an’ *Tenshun!”’ 

Capt. Martin Costello said loudly from his tall horse, 
looming over us, ‘‘ About time! Should think you men had 
been long enough in the service to see an officer comin’ 
and salute! Well, get out of the way, can’t you?” 

His horse almost walked on the dark doughboy and 
shied from him as Captain Costello went through the 
group. A murmur followed this officer’s passage. He rode 
close to the rope for twenty feet and headed out onto the 
open meadow with his spurs blazing. 

“Somebody's gonna shoot a few of those in the back 
when this army gets to France,”’ some youth remarked 
**Who’s that piece of cheese?”’ 

‘“‘He’s my captain,” G. D. explained; “‘name of Cos 
tello. Useda be a sergeant wiv the leathernecks. Yeh, he 
eats snakes for breakfas’ an’ drinks hot ink!” 

We all looked after Costello. He'd interfered with us on 
purpose, riding deliberately around the curved rope of the 
corral and wasting yards to pass through us. F Battery 
had been speaking warmly of its new commander for a 
week, and from my post in the supply office I had been 
watching Captain Costello’s reputation grow, drill by drill 

**Fine-lookin’, though,” said one of the infantrymen 

“He'd look fine lynched,”’ G. D. brooded as whistle 
blew from the regiment. Then he watched the visitors pelt 
off toward their reforming companies and said approv 
ingly, ‘“’At guy ‘at give me his gun’s a nice fella. 1 wish I 
was in infantry.” 

“Spell infantry, G. D.” 

“*T-n-f-i-n-t-y,”’ said G. D., getting his leg over the rope; 
and he went strolling across thin grass to inspect the 
mounted officer who could order all these toys about. He 
advanced with confidence on this potentate, and Erasmus 
Conkling and I noted his approach. The regiment made a 
neat background for the encounter. Presently G. D 
saluted the high personage and, fifty yards from us, we 
saw him drop into conversation. 

“He beats the devil, doesn't he?’ Erasmus murmured. 
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“T can’t make it out,” I said 
he doesn’t flatter anybody 


‘He’s not handsome and 
sounds like a good-tempered baby asking for its bottl 
You feel obliged to give it to him Look at him, 
will you?” 

rhe Its colonel saluted G. D. 
once more and left him to review the passage of the great 
machine of flesh. G. D. put his hands into the pockets of 
his faded breeches and sat down on Texas to admire the 
companies passing 


regiment was moving 





is complacency in a long snake of 
bodies which went thumping past his post, in the renewed 
silver of dust, until the backs of the last files were olive 
stamps of flattened cloth on muscle, and the faint smell of 
sweat blew away from us. Then 
“What did you say 
to him, idiot?’ 
‘“Nuffin’, Rasmus. 
He says, ‘Hey, 


he got up and came back. 


babe, 
how long you been in 
And | 


been in a | 


this army?’ 
I’ve 


year an’ 


said 
I’m sixteen, 
and we talked. 


nice fella. 


He’sa 
F I like 
colonels. They don’t 
ack biggety like cap- 
tains lootenants 
do Gimme a 


cig’rette.”’ 


an’ 


had 
lunch. 
and go on 


You've 
twenty 


Sit 


since 
down 
with your lesson.” 

G. D. curled up on 
grass under the 
yawned and 
opened the book from 
which his education 
was coming at the mo- 


the 


rope, 


ment. He took a long 
breath, wrinkled his 
pink nose and read: 
"The c-common 
people-—were—sub- 
somethin’—-to the 


arbsomethin’ 
of the f-few.’ ‘ 
No, that don’t make 
any sense.” 
**Feudal,’’ Erasmus 
suggested. 
“Yeh, ’at’s her! Of 
the feudal landown- 
I know 
because it’s 


justice 


ers 
‘at word 
two pages back. 

‘The lord of a m-may- 
could ~ a 
don’t like this book 
much! It’s kinda 
dull. You tell me what 
| talkin’ about, 
Rasmus.” 

Erasmus said, in his 
grave voice, with its 
mild Harvard accent: 
“The 


nor 


big real-estate 


owners could boss 
their tenants. They 
were the law. The 


lord of a manor judged 
all the cases his ten- 
ants brought to him 
any way he pleased, 
and they were damn 
lucky if they could get 
higher lord to judge 
Yes, 
t’sa pretty tough book 
to teach you reading 
out of. Goand get the chaplain to give you something easier.” 
‘IT surely shall. What’s ‘is about piepowder, 
Rasmus?” 
‘**Piepowder? Where? 
I explained idly: ‘That kind of court, G. D. 
Pied poudre—dusty foot. Here would be the lord of the 
manor riding around and they'd bring him some peddler or 
chicken thief and ask judgment on him, and the lord gave 
judgment right there, in the street, or wherever they were. 
Try to remember that. It’s a good, useless kind of fact.” 
“Oh,” said G. D., after thought, “I'd like to’ 
of those lords! You could have you a time bein’ 


their way sidee yiet 
o! 


was a 


ve been one 
mean to 


everybody!” 


] think it’s his voice He 


G. D,. considered that and n ‘ A 
kinda. I’ve got failin’s thoug Anyways, mamma 
30 C’mon, Rasmus, let’s g wimmir 

Krasmus | id no enthusiasn Hut he was a ver my 


friend, and G. D. liked to wallow in the tepid creek w 
lay between some rocky slopes half a mile or so below 
corral 

It was one of the social spots in the vastne of the bake 
plateau, as men of all the regiment n duty in Leo 
Springs Military Reservation were forbidden to go swin 


ming in the creeks without bath suits and, naturally 


killed hours of the hot afternoons in 


**You’re too energetic, G. D 4 right, com n 


They wriggled under the ropes and went striding off t 


ward the woods in a skimming cloud of dust A breez 


lifted a thin shimmer of the gray powder and almost hid 


the two bodies dwindling from me on the battered meadow 


They vanished and I was leit with the dignified mules for 


novel to amuse me in thi 
But the novel 
my bandaged right foot ached inside 


and a French 
under a skimpy tree 


company, 


a carpet slipper 





haps it would be just as well to go sleep and get rid 


two hours before supper, or to go back to the supply offic 
and write letters 


stret 





1e, and was st 


I got up and stretched, after a tin 


ing when my eyes picked out a ffair,on the 
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wasn’t thrilling and 
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“Costeltio!’’ 
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oon 
Ret 


the Colonel Grunted, Abolishing the Corrat and Me With the Sound, So That I Perceived My 
in Having Done Anything About This Purse or Even in Being Alive. 
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whe the plump 
plain and Captair 
( tello polit yY 
ersed, |e g the 
nk olat t i he 
eminded me 
olgiristr ig h 
able ir } neigh 
t 00 1 
neron Rut 
ce¢ ] emir n 
‘ ist then of a 
scared 1 wander ng 
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“I Suppose We Can Fix That Up All Right"’ 


DJUSTING his derby at a swagger angle, Mr. Little 

Frenchy McCord, manager of the Joyland Dance 

Palais— Gents, Fifty Cents, Plus War Tax; Ladies 

Free——tore himself away from a sound conversation with 

an old and horrible friend, Mr. Slant-Face McGroarty, and 
went to see what was wanted of him at the box office. 

He found, standing alone before the ticket window, the 
occasion for his call, a curiously startled young sapling who 
blinked nervously and dampened his lips with his tongue. 

“Well, young fellow,’”’ said Mr. MeCord, “I’m the 
nanager. What’s on your mind?” 

The sapling smiled a ghastly smile, intended apparently 
ingratiating. ‘‘Why—ah,” he hesitated with some 
dignity —‘‘ah--I’m Gibbons—ah—of the Globe.” He 
paused, evidently feeling that this should be enough. 

“What,” asked Mr. McCord amiably, “of it?” 

His indifference to the information threw Mr. Gibbons 
‘onds into a deep quandary, from which he 
emerged with faster and more nervous blinks. ‘Why 


to be 


for a few sec 


ah,’ he explained ‘tah — I rather thought that perhaps 
al the courtesies of the house were—ah— extended 
to—-ah-—-newspaper men.”’ The thought died away. 

“Oh, IL see!’”” Mr. McCord said crudely. ‘“‘ You want to 


get in without paying.” 

“Why—ah ’ agreed Mr. Gibbons. 

The manager looked him over for a minute and then 
nodded. “I suppose we can fix that up all right,”’ he said. 
“Oh, Eddie,” he called to the door man, “‘let Gibbons of 
the Globe through.” 

Ah--thanks.”’ 

“Not at all.” 

Mr. Gibbons of the Globe mounted the narrow stairs and 
turned into a hall which had apparently been designed and 
furnished by a delirious Oriental wsthete. The 
décor appeared to be a happy mingling of 
Chinese, Javanese, chop suey and David 
Belasco. It was a crowded room, 

and down the 
a_ glistening 
dance floor, now a thick tangle 


of sheiks and notsy-t 


noisy, dim and hot, 


middle  stretc] 





itsies en- 
the 


beautiful music of 


gaged in Terpsichore to 
very, very 
Al Hickup’s Jazzing Collegi- 
ans’ Society Harmony Kings. 
Lew lights shone from twenty 
lanterns 
fluted silk 
ceiling, and everybody chewed 


fantasticalivy Chinese 


dangling from the 


gum 
into this gaudy carnival stepped 
Mr. Gibbons with the 


of one who 


satisfied air 


is home at last He halted 















L 


readers are at lib- 
erty tostep forward 
and inspect him 
more closely. 

For the benefit of those in the rear of the hall it may be 
explained that Mr. Gibbons is nineteen, as callow as a calf 
and given somewhat to the pimples of adolescence. His 
eyes are wide, round and humorless, but his hair is slick 
with the grease of the bear; and if that is not a wing collar 
and a jazz-bow tie he is wearing, then we are all mightily 
mistaken. One suspects, moreover, that in his major 
garments he has counterfeited that rakish roominess of 
collegiate apparel by equipping himself with a suit about 
three sizes too large. A harmless-looking young man, with, 
indeed, a most disarming and ingenuous smile, he has 
elected to wear here, however, the aloof air of superior 
elegance. 

With a world-weary gesture, he lighted a cigarette and 
stood drawing languidly on it as his blinking eyes swept the 
hall in a definite search. They halted presently on a slick 
black bobbed head at the opposite end of the hall, and 
rested and softened. He dropped the cigarette and moved 
down the hall toward the head. 

The girl was alone, an undersized, tightly bodiced little 
person, with a definite suggestion of the sparrow about her. 
Her eyes, now fixed on a comic weekly in her lap, were 
small and black and sharp. Her nose was white with cling- 
ing powder. Her dress was sleeveless, her skirt was short 
and her stockings were rolled. Mr. Gibbons stopped be- 
hind her chair. Unobserved, his arms folded, he 
inspected her nervously; and then his eyes strayed 
to the fluted-silk ceiling, to the restless rhythm 
of the dancers, to Al Hickup’s Jazzing Collegians, 
to the fantastic Chinese lanterns. 
He meditated, and his meditation 
turned toward a book, a biog- 
raphy, which might some day be 
written: 





rTLLEVUSTTRATE DO 


“It was one of young Arthur 
Gibbons’ whims, in those days 
before the world came to recog- 
nize the true worth of his writing, 
to go slumming, as he afterward 
used to call it. Although in- 
stinctively inclined toward the 
more refined society of Park Av- 
enue and Riverside Drive, he be- 
came something of an Abou Ben 
Adhem and delighted to wander, 
unrecognized, as did that old ca- 
liph, in public dance halls, and the 
like. Thus frequently did he run 
into adventures, which he used 
later in his novels; and he often 
said afterward that the true slices 
of life which critics raved over in 
his novels were the results of these 
contacts with real life.” 


He unfolded and refolded his arms and blinked at the 
back of the girl’s head: 


“‘In later life the famous novelist also intimated, with a 
twinkle in his eye, that in these sordid pal- 

aces he also found romance, and it may 
be that his profound knowledge of 
women, proved in some of his best 
works, began with the women he 


learned to know on these nuc- 
turnal expeditions.” 
The girl chuckled at some- 


thing in the comic magazine 
and young Arthur Gibbons 
abandoned his biography. 
He took a cautious step for- 
ward and peered over her 
shoulder. Then, with studied 
nonchalance, he dropped into 
a chair at her side. 
**Ah—I beg your-——ah— pardon.” 
The girl looked up sharply. ‘I 
ah--- venture to speak,”’ he said, ‘‘ be- 


ist within the door to check his hat, a cause--ah-—-I notice you are--ah 
fine new straw with a red-gold-and-blue- reading some of my—ah—stuff.” 
striped band; and while he stands there, under ye wrote the Titte: The girl glanced quickly at the until then un- 
plain, honest, uncolored electric light, the The Best 0° Luck observed name of the author. ‘“‘Why,” she 
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By Nunnally Johnson 


exclaimed, ‘‘are 
you George Jean 
Nathan that wrote 
this stuff?” 

Young Mr. Gibbons blinked rapidly. ‘‘ Why—ah 
I happen to be,” he said. ‘“‘Do you--ah—like it?” 

“It’s a scream!” the girl said. ‘‘ You must drag down a 
lot of jack for things in a magazine, don’t you?” 

‘‘Why—ah,” he explained, stepping into character 
‘it’s ah—a boob jerker. I-—ah—don’t sy 

“Well!” said the girl. ‘‘Can y’imagine! 
your stuff, you know, a couple of weeks. 
comical! But say, I wouldn’t of pictured you like you 
look. In the magazine you sound so s’castic. I thought 
you'd of looked s’castic. You talk like you write-—s’castic, 
like that?” 

““Why—ah 
rants,’’ Arthur explained. 
jerker.”’ 

“‘That’s s’castic,”’ observed the girl. ‘‘I hope you won’t 
ever get s’castic with me. You won't, will you—Jean?”’ 
This last was a coo, and young Mr. Gibbons blinked with 
unprecedented rapidity. 


BY TONY S ARG 


yes, 


I been reading 
Gee, you're 


no, except—ah—when the occasion war- 
“But that—ah—that’s a boob 











‘When I Get to Thinking About Some of Them Things You Wrote I Gotta Laugh’ 


“Why —ah—no. 
dance?”’ he asked. 

He bought two dance tickets, and then, endeavoring to 
look as much like Mr. Nathan as possible, he twirled the 
girl vigorously into a tango. Presently the musicians 
stopped, exhausted. 

“You’re a smooth dancer, baby Jean,” the girl said as 
they sat down again. ‘I think I’m gonna call you baby 
Jean. You like that?” 

*“Ah,”’ said Arthur. 

“Say, I'll bet you draw down a lot of jack from maga- 
zines. The way you write, I bet you ain’t no tightwad!”’ 

“Ah,” said Arthur. 

“What you say we have an orangeade?”’ 

““Ah—boy!”’ Asloppy waiter lounged over. ‘Ah 
orangeades.”’ 

The girl chuckled into her glass. ‘‘Gee,”’ she said, “when 
I get to thinking about some of them things you wrote I 
gotta laugh. You’re ascream, you are!”’ 

Arthur drew on his straw. 


Will you--ah—honor me with this 


two 


She screamed. 


“Occasionally, in those days when he was young, Arthur 
Gibbons came across, in those sordid dance halls, girls of 
real appreciation. Like diamonds in mud banks, they stood 
out from their sordid surroundings; and with his knowledge 
of women, he was easily able to pick out the ones that were 
real genuine girls from the painted creatures th 
mostly in those sordid places.” 


at one found 









The music started again. He 
girl’s chair for her to rise. 

Then Myrtle wanted another orangeade. Arthur sum 
moned the garcon and in a twinkling, or five minutes, 
there were two more tall amber glasses before them 
Young Mr. Gibbons silently 


rose and drew back the 


watched her absorb the 


liquid, and then, clearing his throat, he leaned toward her 

‘““Ah— Myrtle—ah—you know I didn’t just —ah— pick you 

out irrespective, you know.” She looked up from her 

glass, blank faced. Arthur cleared his throat again. ‘I’m 

. sure you won’t—ah-—think I’ve been impertinent when 

; I’ve told you—-ah—that I’ve been —ah—watching you for 
t several nights—-ah—hoping for a chance to be—ah 


formally introduced to you.” 

Myrtle, for whom impertinence did not begin until 
she was knocked on her ear, breathed an awed, 
y’imagine!”’ 

**Ah—no,”’ “You really ain’t— are 
one of the ordinary girls around here.” 
contemptuously. I’ve—ah —had quite a bit of experi- 
ence—ah—with women and I can tell.’’ He paused 
nervously and blinked at her. “I can see it,’ he said. 
“There’s--ah—something, I can’t describe it, but— ah 
something, a something, if you--ah—see what 
something about you.” 

“‘Jean!”’ 

“Ah he recalled his character, “they’re fetching 
hussies—ah— but He paused, words failing him. 

“You mean,”’ she aided him, “‘I’m different?”’ 

“*Ah,”’ he said gratefully. 

Myrtle sucked a last blast on the straw and wiped her 
mouth with a handkerchief. 
the cat’s. 


‘Can 
he said not -ah 
He waved his hand 


I mean, 


yes, 


““Say, Jean,”’ she said, “‘ you’re 
I think it’s swell meeting you like this. And, 
say, but you can bes’castic! When we gonna have a date?” 
He figured rapidly 
on pay day. “Ah 
Tuesday evening?” 
f he suggested. 
‘“What do you say 





we go to the Bilt- 
more?’’ she coun- 
a 4 tered brightly, and 
saw him start. 


“What do you care, 
drawing down all that 
jack from 
zines?” 
. ‘“*Ah—all right.” 
She rose. “I gotta 


she said. 


maga- 





go, baby,” 

‘I come here with a 

big boob and I been 

ditching him the 

we whole evening for 

you.”” She glanced 

around at an alcove. 

“Come over here,” 
she added quickly 

They were barely 

shielded from view. 

Myrtle’s arms 

reached up, caught him around the neck, 

down. Then he was holding her as tightly as she held him, 

and they kissed. Hours later, it seemed, she let him go. 

‘*Remember the address I give you,” she said hastily, and 


drew his head 
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Patrotman Moriarty Catled to Him, But the Young Man Continued on His Way, 





““A Little Joke, Eht"’ Miss Muso Was Flushed With Anger 










































































Young Mr. Git 


, his head reeling, moved 


disappeared 
bon 
uncertainly down the ha 

Fifteen minutes 


10:30, he entered the city room 


later, at 
of the Globe, still somewhat 
dazed 

‘Copy boy '"" He snapped 


into action, hurried to the city 


desk. The night city edit 
glared at him. ‘‘Where have 
you been?’ he demanded 


“There’s been one copy b 
on duty here since ten o'clock 
Weren't you due here at ten?’ 

“Joseph Conrad,’’ com 
mented the assistant night city 
editor, a man, 
probably been out living life.”’ 
Arthur flushed 

**Well, Mr. Conrad can just 
stick around until the first edi- 
He glow- 
ered at young Mr. Gibbons 
“* After we’ve put this paper to 
bed, Mr. Conrad,” he said, 
“you may return to literature 
and such other arts as you find 
gripping you. But until then 
you'd better snap into it and 
help out us newspaper men.”’ 








morose a 





tion goes to press.” 





They Shook Arthur's Hand Heartily, While He, 
to Look as One Might be Expected to Look Who Has Done His Duty 


Debonair in His Detirium, Endeavored 


The assistant night city editor noticed the wing collarand A sheet of paper slid into the machine. He wrote the titl 
jazz-bow tie. ‘‘ Must have been quite formal,’’ he ventured. The Best o’ Luck. Then he slumped down into the air 
‘*Semi— ah-—-informal,’”’ Arthur said, and walked off an imbecilic smile on his face. His hands fell into his lap 
and betlore piunging int 


permitted | 
iriit again int 
pleasant dizziness of the 


hat might some 


] ons into the 
gint t) at Arti ur 
met tne 
te little woman 

was later to 
the fas« 
iting Mrs. Gib- 

ns. The 
ver been told 


re. it? 


me 
€ story 
nas ne 
aq peen 
Ir.Gibbons’ whim 


tnen an unknown, 


ntr duce nim 
whimsically, as 
reorg¢ge Jean 


Nathan, a noted 
Skipping and Whooping f 
One to 
For an hour then he bore copy paper and copy takes back whom he s¢ Muso 
and forth, until at length the edition went to press. Then, 


brooding sadly, he slumped into a chair ! ‘In that sordid surrounding she was 


a petite little gir! 


The Biltmore a pear! that caught 





Twenty—thirty—forty dollars, maybe! He hadn't any the eye p nstantly recog- 
idea how much it would cost. Tuesday six days nizing, from his knowledge of women, that there was good 
off. Forty dollars! He reflected that perhaps he _ in her, he began to w her. Promising then to take her to 
shouldn’t have introduced himself as one who might her expensive place jinner, to w Mr. Gibbons 
be affluent. But what else could he have done has since gone hundreds of times, he was compelled to send 


“Copy boy!” it a story which was to be |} first published story, and 








Myrtle. Myrtle Muso. A lovely, lovely name the seed out of w h his world-wide fame has since grown 
Forty dollars. “Copy boy! He'd have lhe story was accepted, Mr. Gil s was able to keep |} 
to tell her—sometime— when? After all, while he date, and the resultant tica t we VY 
might not be a person of note, still — still, he felt, “*That night,” Mr. Gibbons w vont to t friends 
he felt deep down in his heart, she’d understand. over the wines and walnuts in after ssed that 
She'd forgive. She couldn’t fail to see — to see the little girl, the won that was to ber , It was the 
the love light. “Copy boy!” first time | ever kissed a woman, and it was the iast, except 

At midnight the solution came. At midnight the Mrs. Gibbor irse. 1 |] “ ne tyne 
clouds of the Biltmore, forty dollars and the de woman the t time w | Yes, | i 
ception disappeared. The noise died down, the city : 
room was deserted. The erstwhile Mr. Nathar His eyes were glazed. A fatu r ace 
went to his locker and unearthed from its depths An - = ; : to writ 
a sheaf of paper, no less, it would appear, thana “eS - 
manuscript. He took it to a desk, opened it and re MINHE nex ae _—— 
viewed the first paragraph. | Phage ot <-2emed 

It was well. A took of satisfaction, of relief, set - a ar Ra 
tled on his face. Not art, perhaps, he reflected to read a — oa 
but a boob jerker, afetcher of the mazuma. Polished iat Si YU 2s 
up, as he had intended for months, it would be box By A. Hat ( 
office fodder, a snarer of forty dollars, at the very 
least. And no time like the present In the dim, wild spaces that surrounded n abir 

He found then an open typewriter, sat down t the top of Pike’s Peak, that toric spot wher s of 


it and prepared to whip the little gem into shape Continued on Page 208 
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Heten Wiils, Returning From Europe 


“UNDAMENTAL change in the whole 
civilized world’s mental picture as to 
what constitutes smartness has been 

The French- 

woman used to approximate it more closely than 


taking place these past ten years. 





The Studiedly Sporty French Type 


and did our little best to adapt them to our 
individual uses. 

It was a most unusual thing ten years ago to 
find a model that could be duplicated as was 
Gradually, but surely, the French couturiers 








any other race of 
| 


ao so 


women, but she is ceasing to 
Her attraction was that of sophisti- 
cated luxury, of softness, of 


roundness, 
femininity accented by studied elegance 
There was a knowingness, a carefully con- 
ceived plan about her style. 
American women were looked upon as gauche, lacking 
cvroir-faire, possessing beauty of a fresh sort, 


led in the adornment of it. 


In poise, in 
but unskil 

Subt 
rravel, plus the dissemination of a style knowledge un- 
dreamed of in any other country, served to teach us many 
things. Avid of information that would make our lives 
more beautiful or joyous, traits that had been disagreeable 
were eliminated or became subtly attractive. 
became insouciance. 


] 


almost imperceptibly, a change came over us. 


Gaucheric 
Lack of poise gave place to a frank 
boyishness. We acquired quickly the necessary savoir- 


‘ Te 


Americans admire insouciance. It is youthful, and youth 


fascinates them 


They discovered themselves to be a peo- 
Ma- 
‘ame to grips with youthful nonchalance 
and lost out in the battle of personalities which was 


quiet ferocity 


ple whose reactions suddenly began to have weight. 


ture awareness 


waged wit in the salons of the great dress- 


makers. Flaming youth began impertinently to dictate 


what was going to be what in the matter of costuming. 


French Fashions on American Lines 


A WELL-KNOWN French writer editorially deplores the 

effect the ilhouette, natural to the American 

rl, has had on hwomen. He admits with reluctance 

French couturiers are no longer concerned with the 
rench ty} t Frenchwomen are striving heroically 

» mold their figur n American lines. He deprecates the 


; and 


lorifieatic gs and the elimination of 


le 
usts and hips. He reads into the severe effacement of the 
nce protuberan we say?— chest a further menace 
ropagation of the French species 
dressmaking world that they are 
\ ; American dollars 
not optimistic that his warnings will be heeded. 
that the American 


and that t ugh there have been 


a mess of 


deal of smartness 


Englishwomen at Ascot 


By Olive Chapin Lawson 


ever so slight concessions to femininity in the softly float- 
ing draperies of the past two seasons, curves are to be as 
rigidly taboo as ever. back 
and hips,”’ is his plea, but the couturiers, 
unheeding, continue to approximate as 
closely as possible the greyhound sil- 
houette dear to their American cli- 
entele. 

Do the great French dress- 
makers design their models for 
their French clientele any 
more? Are there any smart 
Frenchwomen, or is the | 
smart Frenchwoman a | 
myth? If there are smart 
Frenchwomen, where do 
they hide themselves? 
Where can one find them 
and what do they wear and 
how do they wear it? Is 
a crowd of Frenchwomen 
gathered together better 
turned out as a whole than 
a similarly representative 
group of American women? 

The Parisian couturier who 
is most successful financially 
today is the one who has the 
ability to metamorphose his 
ideas of smartness to meet with 
the greatest accuracy the Amer- 
ican point of view. Time was when 
he made models pretty much to suit his 
own whims, and we from America could 
take them or leave them and be hanged to us NAvIONN 


“Give us busts 


. Corinne Griffith ina 
the Type 
Popular With Young 


With no resources of worthy designing ability 
at home, we took the least unsuitable of the 
models made up to suit tastes foreign to ours 


Frock of 


American Girls 


began to see that their bread could be buttered 
much more copiously by striving to supply 
what would best suit the American buyers’ 
needs rather than by catering to the tastes 

of their countrywomen 

felt themselves inspired to create costumes 
that were readily salable in America. These women who 
were descending upon them in droves required special 
study, and where could flaming youth be studied 

to better advantage than in its native hab 


One by one they 


itat, the wily French dressmaker asked 
himself, as he took ship for America 


Flapper Manikins 


FTER seeing the American 
flapper in her proper 
milieu, one Parisian coutu- 
and 
designers to 
whole 
line to fit her personality, 

even going so far as to 
import American flapper 
types to wear them. The 
reactions of the American 
buyers who sat through 

the initial showing of his 
Americanized _ line 
amusing and enlightening, 

to say the least. Their at- 
titude was a ludicrous mix- 
ture of disappointment, of 
consternation and of 
derment. One heard 
comments on every side: 


back home 
caused his 


make his 


rier went 


season’s 


were 


bewil- 
excited 
“But 

these are exactly what we've been 

making at home for years!” or, 

“I’m not going to order here; I can 

get hundreds like this on Seventh Ave- 

nue, with no duty to pay!” 
& Jones in the garment has a better 
line of these things which I car buy at one- 
quartei 


N 


Or again, “Smith 


center 


the money !”’ 
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We looked at one another in surprise. Had we been couturiére weep hyster desert and fa and 
asleep all these years? Here was a couturier we had all ically when, for the second gt ; a gre ‘ awned u 
depended upon for that something new that we wearily season running, the whole f " : ’ 9 m, W ght he t 
chased all over Europe, and he had quite unintentionally body of American buyers ; pad te nt so t 
shown us the charm of our own ideas. Poor dear, he had, in attendance at her open ' ——— - e Wa ‘ 
7 with the most selfish intentions, unselfishly pointed us to ing walked out on her the the r 
y our own markets. Nevertheless, so consistently and thor- collection without purchas- ate treat ectior 
oughly had that couturier’s prestige been exploited by ing. She formerly had been We,w sit t 5 
American department stores that none of the buyers dared autocratic to the last degree ui ening afteropening, know 
flout his collection, even though buying his models was in her dealings with her — to our “ t how gre 
r definitely a carrying of coals to Newcastle. American clientele. Sud- — A tior bunk there 
The kinetic silhouette, exploited with much financial denly she was reduced to — r es, We've se 
success, was evolved by another couturier out of our lives an unprecedented humility = leas pirated ne tu 
of movement and spirited activity, after a careful study when her line was repudi- = rie m another's colle 
a of the American woman in her native surroundings. Still ated by her formerly docile —) tion of the s n befor 
- another, who used to cater largely to the English, becoming followers. — with all the barefaced in 
enamored of the slim lines and buoyant carriage of the Tales are told the public t= pudence with which a little 
young American matron, and enamored no less of her about separate sets of mod- = cloak-and t manufac 
| 


apparently bottomless purse, now makes her collection els for the separate clien- 
purely for that type. teles. There is supposed to 
Recently there set sail for America one of the rising lights be one line provided for the 
inthe French dressmaking firmament. Heannouncedwith English, another for the 
considerable pomposity that he wished to study his Amer- Spanish andstill another for lj 
ican public so that he might with greater understanding the Americans. That, too, 1] 
interpret them in terms of French taste. That soundsawe-_ is one of the Paris myths. 
| 





The Source of Ideas 


HE style idea dominat 


inspiring, but it merely means that the gentleman will find The models are the same ng many a Parisian cou 
out more about us chez nous. He will ascertain definitely for all. They are shown first turier’s line will often have 
in the United States what manner of woman he has to deal to the Americans, and the emanated from America 
with, and will go back home and produce clothes that will greatest possible effort is and before our very eyes we 
be as nearly as possible duplicates of the things he will see made to please this largest will see our own particular 


modes metamory nosedever 


worn here, with just enough of an admixture of Parisian of all the groups of pros- 








detail to make them go down with the American buyer pective buyers. The other so slightly and sold hac 
as the something imported she has gone abroad to seek. nationalities are then per- to us as the thing the cl 
mitted a view of what has ‘ ee ee ——— Parisienne is wearing! The 
Popular Parisian Myths been designed with the The Ideal American Flapper Type chiffon freck with the slim] 
American consumer pri- fitted bodice and the flowing 
P JARIS has taught us much. We cannot be too grateful marily in mind. Mussolini has greater reason for feeling skirt ismnow coming back to us via Paris, after having been ar 
, for the sense of beauty and of the fitness of things that humiliated by the dominance of the hated foreigner over indispensable adjunct of the American girl's evening toilet 
she has imparted impartially to all who sought it. Any for- Italian fashions than even he wot. What the wives, for years. Often those who buy these translated ideas know 
eigner, resident any length of time in Paris, must bear daughters and mothers of Italy’s fashionable classes are quite well that they came from back home, but such ts the 
evidence to the influence that city has on the stranger wearing are not French fashions, but fashions for Amer-_ strength of the system that they buy them and take them 
x within her gates. How many, many hundreds of times we _ icans fabricated in France. home with them again, enshrouded in a new halo by the 
have watched the metamorphosis of the feminine visitor, We are fed lots of what we Americans, in our plebeian magic of Parisian prestig« 
from the typical hopeless tourist dowd up through various way, call apple sauce about the authenticity of French Last March there set sail for Europe a New York stylist 
stages of awakening taste, to the at least presentably, ifnot design. We are intended to imbibe the notion that only a On the boat going over she wore almost continually a 
actually admirably turned-out woman of fashion. But very wsthetic people, such as the French proclaim them-_ three-piece sports frock in gray tweed, with a hip-lengti 
the noteworthy difference in the influence exerted fashion- selves tobe, could possibly evolve true beauty in costuming. cape to match, which she had purchased in rather ur 
wise is that where formerly she watched the natives for her We are told marvelous tales about how some couturier seemly haste the day she sailed. It was American made 
style hints, she now watches her smart compatriots there. traveled and studied and labored; how he went into the of American inspiration and of an American fabric. Witt 
“Will the American buyers like my line?” it she wore a plaid silk scarf tied in ascot fas} 
That is the momentous question that agitates 7 ; ion about her throat, and a feit hat whose brim 
she had cut to suit herself and whose crown 


‘ the breast of every French couturier on the eve 
of an opening. If they do not like it, the coutu- 
rier suffers, for that season at least, an extremely 


was dented in a manner dictated only by her 
own whim. She was pleased with her costume 


serious financial setback. Isaw one world-famous Continued on Page 121 
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wv, coven sd 


“Wisdom what you speaks. 





LORIAN SLAPPEY 

seated himself on the 

Sahara Desert and 
mourned. The heavens formed 
a great bow! of burnished bronze 
which cast a brilliant and 
queerly heatiess radiance. 
Spread before the smarting eyes 
of the dapper little negro from 
Birmingham, Alabama, U.S.A., 
was the town of Biskra, ghastly 
white against a background of 
vivid tropical foliage. Far to 
the north were mountains sepa- 
rating the little Algerian city 
from the Mediterranean. Near 
at hand was the sluggish but 
beautiful Oued Biskra and the 
magnificent oasis. The balance 
of the landscape was composed 
of sand, twisted and piled and 
swept into queer hiilocks and 
dunes. Near Biskra the desert 
was jeweled by an occasional 
palm or bit of serub growth, but 
to Florian’s left, and behind 
him, there was merely the grim, 
dun-colored expanse 

“Golla!”’ groaned Mr. Slap- 
pey, ‘‘I never in all my whole 
life seen so much nothin’.” 

Mr. Slappey was in abysmal 
trouble. Less than three months 
before, the Midnight Pictures 
Corporation, Ine., of Birming- 
ham, had prepared for an inva- 
sion of Europe and Northern 
Africa, there to shoot two-reel 
comedies against exotic back- 
grounds. Twenty persons—di- 
rectors, actors, technical men 
and musicians— were selected to 
comprise the party, and when 
the names were posted that of 
Mr. Florian Slappey was con- 
spicuous by its absence. 

Whereupon the worried Mr 
Slappey swung into action, with 
the result that he was engaged 
as French interpreter for the 
troupe. The fact that Florian 
knew scarcely a single word of 
French presented small diffi- 
culty. The chief thing was that 
no one else in the company 
knew any more of the language 
than Fiorian did 

The company argonauted 
from New York to Naples, and 





Starvin’ is the most thing I 
hope you do. Guess nobody 
ain’t gwine put nothin’ over on 
Orifice R. Latimer an’ git away 
with it.” 

Mr. Slappey wrung his hands 
‘“‘What is I gwine do, Orifice? 
Tell me that.” 

Mr. Latimer waved a fishy 
and uncompromising hand to- 
ward the squat, white buildings 
of Biskra. ‘‘ Lots of cullud folks 
aroun’ heah, Florian. Guess 
you won’t have no trouble git- 
tin’ along with them, seein’ how 
good you can talk French.” 

The dapper little man gri- 
maced with distaste. ‘“‘They 
ain’t cullud folks, Brother Lati- 
mer, an’ you know it. No real 
cullud folks talks like they do 
Polly voo Fronsay! Wherever 
did you heah cullud fellers 
talkin’ thataway?”’ 

“Heard you when us give you 
the job as interpreter.” 

Florian was near to tears 
‘Please leave me stay with the 
comp’ny, Orifice. I does any 
kind of work. I acts, I scrubs 
I does chores. Anything so long 
as you don’t cast me loose in 
the middle of all these sheiks 
Man, it’s gwine be terrible!” 

‘An’ theterribler it is, Florian 
Slappey, the happier I is gwine 
be. An’ I gives you one mo’ 
order. You keep away fum the 
hotel where us is stayin’ at 
*Cause the one thing you ain't 
with me is popular. Ise finished, 
thoo an’ done with you.” 

President Latimer whirled 
and strode away, turning a deaf 
ear to the tearful lamentations 
of his one-time French inter- 
preter. And in the two days 
which followed Florian Slappey 
hung mournfully about the 
somewhat dilapidated hotel on 
the Rue du Cardinal Lavigerie 
which was occupied by the Bir- 
mingham negroes. 

Florian had friends in the 
company and those friends were 
sincerely sorry for him. But 
President Latimer had passed 
the word that Florian was. not 








there made several pictures 
Then they took steamer for Al- 
giers and the trouble started. 
Algiers is a French colony. The language of the mother 
country cascades readily from the lips of whites and blacks 
alike, in the big, sprawling town which rises sheer from a 
dirty harbor on the Mediterranean. 
Florian sensed catastrophe and for a day or so managed 
to divert it. Then the company entrained for Biskra, two 
niand, and on the edge of the Sahara 


Desert. There a job of interpreting became necessary and 
lent Orifice R. Latimer called Florian into the breach. 





Presid 
Even Mr. Slappey’s vaunted ingenuity was not proof 
gainst the situation. He struggled with a bewildered 
Frenchman and complained bitterly to an astonished 
movie president that these fellers didn’t speak their own 

language so ¢ 
Orifice » ioubtful-—-but only for a moment. He 
thoug! I er over carefully and concluded that 
certain] I m ght to know something about 
French. The inevitable conclusion which came to him was 
that Floria emed himself into a European tour 
The wrath of President Latimer was an awful thing. He 
opened his lips and expressed his frank opinion of Mr. 
lappey and that gentleman’s immediate forbears. He 
ed Florian ind Midnight had definitely and 
manently parte r iny, never more to do business 

ld-eyed ar 1, made frenzied protest 


They Tatked Far Into the Chilly Night. 





“‘Honest, Orifice, Ise gwine die does you fire me.’ 

““That’s the one thing I hope you don’t do nothin’ else 
but.” 

Florian quivered. 
you which says 

‘‘Nemmin’ what it says. That contrack was drawed in 
Bumminham an’ it cain’t be ‘forced in Africa.” 

“IT gits me a lawyer.” 

‘*An’ a swell git you would have got when you got one. 
How you gwine speechify with him? Besides, what you 
done to us was fraud on account you don’t know no 


‘An’ besides, I got a contrack with 


French 
“But I did. I just forgot it while us was in Italy.” 
‘*Fumadiddles! You put one over on us, an’ the sooner 

you quits hangin’ ‘round where we is at, the happier I is 

gwine be. Ise sick an’ tired ‘ 

‘*Man! Ise also sick.’’ A gleam of hope showed in his 
eyes. “‘I ain’t drawed no money in a long time, Orifice 
Midnight owes me ’bout two hund’ed dollars back pay.” 

“Yeh! An’ you owes Midnight fo’ a ticket fum Bum- 
minham to New York an’ fum New York to Naples an’ 
fum Naples to Algiers. I guess us keeps that two hund’ed 
dollars fo’ liquid damages.” 

“Oh, man! You ain’t gwine cas’ me loose to starve, is 


) 


you 





The Passing of Each Minute Crystatlized Fiorian’s Pian 


to be assisted financially, and 
so, save for an occasional sub 
rosa loan of a few francs, Mr. 
Slappey found himself penniless and very much alone in a 
country where there was an overplus of sand and a multi- 
tude of colored persons who behaved as no colored persons 
in his knowledge were supposed to act. 

More than once in the course of his hectic and colorful 
career Mr. Slappey had been grimly up against it. He 
knew Mr. Trouble intimately and called him by his first 
name. But this was not trouble. This was Old Man Dis- 
aster himself. Mr. Slappey was beginning to realize just 
exactly what he was up against. For three days he hung 
on the outskirts of the Midnight troupe, watching with 
wide-eyed melancholia their preparations for a howling 
farce of desert intrigue. 

He saw bitterly that they had employed an interpreter 
who really could speak French; a somewhat battered and 
entirely disreputable-looking gentleman of the colored 
persuasion. This person possessed one eye, a scarred cheek, 
a pronounced limp and an apologetic, but subtly evil, 
manner. He had been selected personally by President 
Latimer immediately on the heels of the discovery that 
Florian’s only lack as an interpreter was his ignorance of 
the language. 

Florian gazed long and eagerly upon the evil visage of 
Bu Akba, the inte rpreter. Mr. Akba was inclined to garb 
, : 


1imself she shly, which means that he incased a bathles 






































figure in a winding sheet which 
white, his 


perhaps had once been 
head in a turban and his feet in nothing at all. 
Florian’s opinion of sheiks in general had received a severe 
jolt since the trip from Naples to Africa. Heretofore he 
had regarded them as personages of powerful 


Now, how 


infrequent 
physique, exquisite hauteur and vast estates 
ever, he was learning differently 

A sheik, resident in 


Northern Africa, who possessed the price of a few yards 


it seemed, was any male person 


of cheese cloth and a bit ef dirty linen. Occasionally he 


glimpsed a man who corresponded in some slight degree 


to his American ideas of a sheik— a gentleman wearing a 
clean sheet and a colored turban. But even then he wasn’t 
certain. 

3u Akba undoubtedly dressed like a shei 


that he 


, and there- 


there was none who dared Say was not 


fore 


His white garb was just as unclean 


one. 
as that of the genuine 
sheik, he himself just as indifferent. But it was not that 
which interested Florian. He was beginning to have an 
idea, and the idea was that perhaps Bu Akba might be- 
come a point of contact between himself and the Midnight 
Pictures Corporation, Ine. 

Each day found Biskra more unpopular with Florian. 
At first he had been entranced by the far-flung white city, 
with its narrow winding streets, its blaze of sunlight, its 
emerald oases, its magnificent view of the Aures and Zab 
mountains and its apparently gay bazaars. 

3ut familiarity bred knowledge and contempt. The city 
was white only from the ground up. From underfoot came 
a fragrant demand for the services of a street-cleaning 
department. The narrow winding streets loomed like poorly 
lighted death traps at night. The sunlight hurt Florian’s 
eyes. The mountains seemed to stand between himself and 
the doubtful friendliness of Algiers. As for the bazaars, 
Florian knew them for what they were—booths where 
strident Arabs bartered ancient garments, worn-out bits 
of silk, second-hand rugs and knickknacks of no value what- 
ever, for any chance frances that gullible tourists might 
present. 

The days were bad enough, but the nights were terrible. 
At first Florian intrusted himself to the uncertain luxuries 
of the Hotel de la Gare. But even that modest hostelry 
made appalling inroads on his diminishing stock of money. 
He moved one night into the malodorous reaches of the 


THE 


tion to teach Orifice his lesson; 
Slappey could not be trod upon with impunity. 









\ age Negre, to the southeast of Biskra name 
the place attracted. There he sought er; 
What he found rather stunned his wsthet Sf ‘ | 
skins were the color of his, but their manners were different 
and their language a strange mixture of renct? 
Arabic. In addition, they persisted in regarding him a 
wealthy tour and tried to se him something | 
each occasion that he failed to buy he was dismissed wit! 
vituperation which even he could not misunderstand 
Midnight was working busily. The lone and fe ) 
Florian saw the company out on location day after day 
Opus Randall and Welford Potts and Sicily Clump gallop 
ing through shot after shot of hilarious fur Puttied 
J. Cwsar Clump manipulating the megaphone Force 
Swain, the author, acting as assistant director. There 


Prof. Aleck Champagne and his 
A segment of Birmingham in the midst of the 
exile. Those 


liked to help Mr. Slappey feared presidentia! displeasure, 


were also Jazzphony 
Orchestra 
Sahara —and Florian an who would have 
and so Florian gloomed his way through the torturing 
days and suffered through terrible nights with nothing 
ahead of him except the future. 

Twice he tried to make his peace with Orifice. President 
Latimer was hard as ten-penny nails. The more Florian 
proclaimed his own troubles the happier Latimer grew 
He felt that Mr. Slappey had made a fool of him and he 
wished Florian lots of luck 
ambition, Florian,”’ he said savagely; 
countin’ roots.” 

Mr. Slappey slunk away. 
clemency. His limited credit was rapidly becoming ex 
hausted. His situation bordered on the tragic. And the 
passing of each weary hour intensified his hatred of Presi- 
dent Latimer. Latimer had a just grievance, true enough, 
but he was carrying revenge to the point of actual fanati- 
cism. And so, coupled in Florian’s mind with a desire for 
personal safety, there grew a great and pervading ambi- 
to show him that Mr 


all bad. “I ain’t got but one 


‘‘an’ tha’s to see you 


No hope for mercy or sign of 


By the time Florian decided to sound Bu Akba in person, 


he was a desperate man. The ravening wolves of hunger 
were not far distant. 
which seemed to indicate a not-too-long sojourn in the 
little city on the edge of the desert. 


Midnight was working at top speed, 
P 8} 


Mr. Slappey trailed 

















He Exptained to Orifice That the Sheik Was Displeased; 
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now accompanied | 


They found an eating-place 


a scant half dozen tables, « 


persons who looked as thoug! 





Continued on Page 


He Wished a Little More Sataam 
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“Leaving, Eh?"' Judd's 


Voice Had a Rasping 
Chatlenge. “‘What's 
the Big Idea?"’ 


SENSE of awe, agreeable but sobering, 
engulfed the waking mind of Fillmore 
Judd. He lifted himself from the pil- 
low with the respectful deliberation of one 
who moves high explosives or lays untried 
hand upon the lever of a mighty engine. His 
countenance, imaged in the glass above the marble-topped 
bureau, still, in its mere physical aspect, the familiar face 
of Fillmore Judd, confronted him with a new and formida- 
ble authority. He twisted his eyes free of that high, stern 
much as, in his unenlightened state, he had 
shunned the commanding glare of Orrin P. Garber. In- 
deed, as he dealt with the rubber cords of the body builder, 
breathing profoundly in the patented rhythm of Dr. Sam- 
son's System, Fillmore Judd was more afraid of himself 
than he had ever been of any boss. 

The feeling abated slightly as exercise warmed him; he 
liscovered, below that disturbing consciousness of power, 
an uplifting exhilaration that tempted him to song. There 
was a distinct appeal in the knowledge that old Peter 
Lemp, audibly asleep beyond the partition, would assur- 
edly make a fuss about it. Fillmore Judd had actually 
drawn breath for the cheerful ballad about the sailor’s 
sweetheart, when he remembered his solemn pledge. 

Iie shook his head in grieved self-rebuke. Twice, once 
before they had sent him the first lesson and again before 
his diploma had been mailed, he had sworn to employ his 
Again and again throughout the course 
he had been warned that frivolous or ignoble use of it 
would not only perjure him but infallibly weaken and 
presently destroy the power itself. And here, with the ink 
hardly dry on that diploma, he was already meditating a 
mere schoolboy prank as his first employment of those 
forces that were his only in high and holy trust. Doubt 
stabbed him. Perhaps they had made some mistake at the 
institute. Perhaps, in spite of his mark of 98 per cent on 
that preliminary questionnaire, he wasn’t a fit person to 
the secret science of psychodynamics. 

‘I've got to lean over backward, that’s all,”’ he told 
himself. By way of penance he denied himself the bath- 
tub; no matter how carefully you turned on the water it 
made a lot of noise, and besides, as the advertisements 
pointed out, even the daintiest people 


gaze very 


power worthily. 


possess and use 


subconscious asso- 
iation of ideas, as he followed their confessed example— 


reminded him of the unfortunate who, often a best man, 


fell mysteriously short of gr 


omdom, and he reflected wist- 








‘ilmore Judd had never even seen a wedding, 
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although his stepmother, unlike the kindred of the people 
in the advertisements, was singularly unreticent. 

He drew in a deep breath as he faced the thought that 
everything was going to be different hereafter. Flattened 
under the newspaper lining of his bureau drawer, the di- 
ploma still guaranteed that Fillmore Judd, Bachelor of 
Psychodynamics, was now duly licensed to the practice of 
that science. When it pleased him to unleash his power to 
that purpose even his stepmother would be as putty to his 
hand. Again, assailed by temptation that sought to prosti- 
tute his mighty forces to trivial end, Fillmore Judd sternly 
reminded himself of his vows. 

“‘Nice way to use my powers,”’ he said under his breath. 
“Bacon for breakfast! Might as well be a cheap hypnotist 
if that’s how I'm going to act!” 

Nevertheless, as he descended the murky stair well, a 
mounting fragrance and remote, sizzling noises entered an 
appeal from this decision; bacon, unmistakably, was in 
process of preparation for somebody’s breakfast. There 
was no valid reason why Fillmore Judd should go on eating 
lumpy oatmeal, while boarders who paid no more than he 
were pampered and petted. When you came right down to 
it, if anybody in the house deserved to have bacon for 
breakfast it was Fillmore Judd himself, who, besides his 
meek fifteen dollars every Friday, rendered gratis attend- 
ance on winter furnace and summer lawn. After all, if you 
couldn’t use your psychodynamics in such cause, what 
good were they? Fillmore Judd felt his shoulders straighten 
as he came into the dining room. In the mirror over the 
mantel he saw that his face had regained the selfsame look 
that had frightened him a little while ago. 

“*Well!’’ His stepmother’s voice as usual implied that he 
was late. The line between her eyebrows deepened. For 
a moment Fillmore Judd almost forgot that he wasn’t 
afraid of her any more. In the very act of transfixing her 
with the dominating eye according to Lesson 17, he was 
himself distinctly aware of an attempt at domination in her 
opposing gaze. 

“T’ll have eggs and bacon today,”’ he announced. The 
voice wanted a little, perhaps, of that peremptory con- 
fidence which he had attained in secret practice, but with 
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an awed thrill he saw that it would serve. 
The upright groove between Hannah 
Judd’s black eyebrows became a mere 
line; there was in the eyes themselves a 
sudden blankness of bewilderment; the 
firmness of the tight mouth relaxed. 
“Bacon?” It was hardly the 
voice of Hannah Judd. ‘“‘ Eggs? 
Why, Fillmore % 
“*Poached,”’ said Fillmore. He 
gestured dismissal of the bow] of 
oatmeal which Maggie set before 
him, but his eye continued to 
hold and dominate his stepmoth- 
er’s dumfounded stare. “‘ Hurry 
’em along, Maggie, and bring me 
an orange to begin on.” 
He was obliged to con 


fie firm the command with a 
ti mandatory glance at Mag 
Ay gie. It sufficed to move 
ed her briskly toward the 


swing door of the pantry, 
but in the momentary re 
lease that it afforded Han 
nah Judd, her valiant spirit 


i # struggled out of its thrall- 
Fits ; dom. 

Mi? **What’s the matter wit! 

if} you?’’ she demanded. 

ame" ‘“What do you mean by it? 


If you think 
She fell weakly silent un 
der the reasserted mastery 
of the dominating eye. Fill- 
more Judd, maintaining 
that ocular supremacy, out 
stretched a profaning hand 
to the folded copy of the 
Binchester Express beside 
Peter Lemp’s plate. It was, in its way, a 
gesture of revolt more eloquent even than 
his new attitude in the matter of eggs and 
bacon. Although the newspaper was supplied, 
theoretically, for the behoof of the whole 
household, tradition prescribed that it must 
be unread until Peter Lemp descended to unfold it. Fill 
more Judd saw the shocked widening of his stepmother’s 
eyes as, still holding her helpless under his psychodynamic 
glare, he shook the paper open and spread it on the cloth 
at his elbow. 

“Mr. Lemp won’t like ——”’ she began. 

Fillmore Judd laughed. “‘Let him lump it then.”’ 

“*But—but suppose he leaves!” 

Something in the voice lifted Fillmore’s glance from 
the headlines. Below the stunned bafflement of Hannah 
Judd’s countenance he detected a concern that was cer- 
tainly not wholly financial. It was almost a confession, 
almost—unbelievably—entreaty. For the first time it 
occurred to Fillmore Judd that his stepmother could har- 
bor emotions other than those incidental to the manage- 
ment of a boarding house. For an instant he saw only 
comedy in the idea that anybody might be fond of Peter 
Lemp, that Hannah Judd, of all people, should have fallen 
victim to his dyed mustache and elk’s-tooth watch charm 
Then, absurdly, he discovered a sudden, wholly unfamiliar 
affection for the lined, sharp-featured face, a protective, 
championing sympathy. 

“He won’t leave,”’ he declared with conviction. If 
psychodynamics could dominate Hannah Judd, there cer- 
tainly wouldn’t be much doubt about its effect on Peter 
Lemp. Again a thrill of conscious power tingled along 
Fillmore’s spine. Even Hannah Judd’s doubts yielded to 
the assurance of his voice and face. 

“‘He’s so particular,” she said, but it was rather in expla- 
nation of her abating concern than in contradiction of 
Fillmore’s statement. 

“He'll stay, all the same, as long as you want him, ma.” 
Fillmore Judd, the orange abolished, dedicated himself to 
bacon and poached eggs. They ministered to his new, in- 
toxicating sense of dominance. Pushing back his chair and 
again confronted by his image in the glass above the man- 
tel, he discovered that he had somehow grown in physical 
as well as psychic dimensions. 

For the first time he saw himself as a figure of formidable 
bulk and solidity. Wanting the galvanic stimulus of psy- 
chodynamics, his six feet of stature had never seemed more 
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than five to his private eye; the arms that filled to tight- 
ness the sleeves of his thrifty coat had been appendages 
He felt the 
ain above his deep-drawn breath. 

“My,” said Hannah Judd, “my 


Fillmore.” 


convenient only for snow shovel and ash can. 
buttons of his vest str 


, but you're getting big, 


Fillmore Judd laughed indulgently as he went out. She 
didn’t understand, of course, but she couldn't help noticing 
that he was different. He felt his teeth close resolutely: 
there were a lot of people who were going to make tl af 
same discovery about Fillmore Judd! 


ma. 


i 
DY THE time he had changed to the 
) jacket, pulled the black his 
cuffs and adjusted the green-visored eyeshade to his brow, 


shapeless office 
sleeve protectors over 
a sobering second thought gave pause to Fillmore Judd in 
the matter of his projected interview with Orrin P. Garber, 
invisible beyond the ground-glass partition of the private 
office, but distinctly and unpleasantly audible in his dicta- 
tion to Miss Florence Dill. 

For once, the incisive snarl of the voice held no power to 
terrify; the old fear of Garber’s stabbing eye and unspar- 
ing tongue had fallen from Judd’s spirit like an outworn 
garment. His doubts, as he dealt swiftly with adding 
machine and ledger, were concerned only with a nice de- 
cision in professional ethics. 

Already he had come to see his breakfast-table triumph 
as a petty deed; it was even possible that by stooping to 
use psychodynamic influence upon his stepmother he had 
forfeited some measure of his mystic powers. Perhaps he 
had no right to bring those vast, mysterious forces to his 
aid in a mere squabble over wages with a close-fisted, surly 
boss. He'd better wait, maybe, till he’d read over Lesson 
33 and made sure that it was all right. 

Subconscious intuition warned him to turn his head 
that instant. Joe Bischoff had crossed the office 
soundlessly and stood, still on tiptoe, just behind Judd’s 
chair, a lump of ice from the cooler lifted 


just at 


water in the 


manifest direction of Judd’s collar. 
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The full power of the dominating ¢ irrested hin 
this position; the grin of the licensed jester congealé 
under that relentless gaze. Twodrops of water spattered or 
the floor before Fillmore Judd relaxed the para ng 
and, scorning the commonplace device of spoken w 
willed forth a sharp command. Bischoff did not 
obey; he continued to grin, but it was now a grir 
peasement and apology. 

“Aw, say, Fil--not mad, are you? 

Fillmore Judd increased the tension of his p } rder 
Bischoff shrugged and carried the ice back to the ‘ 
manifestly unaware that he did Fillmore Judd’s bid g 

“Nothing to get sore about,’ he said. The ev 
oddly like that in which Bischoff addressed Orrin P 


Garber, but it carried to Fillmore Judd only a dim re 
proach. Watching Bischoff’s slinking return to } 
wondered why he had never noticed before that Joe was 
such a weedy, gangling runt, why he had failed to see his 
buck teeth, why he had ever envied him that cheaply 
flashy suit. It seemed impossible that he had been afraid 
of Bischoff. He realized, now, that there had been no need 
to use psychodynamics on him -a paper sport, a Smart 
Aleck. He’d have to watch himself, he reflected, bending 
over the ledger; he mustn’t waste his mystical power on 
every trifling target that offered itself or he’d wear it out. 
Besides, there was the pledge; it was pretty hard to stretch 
it so that it could countenance the use of psychic suasion 
on Joe Bischoff. 

He glanced up at the sound of Miss Dill’s step and was 
startled by the intensity of the impulse that seized him at 
the sight of her in the doorway of Garber’s office. All 
along, of course, in spite of all his endeavors to deny it in 
his thoughts, he had known that she was the basic inspira- 
tion of his decision to develop his latent psychic forces; 
their employment for the ends of honorable romance was 
not only approved by the institute but advanced, indeed, 
as a cogent reason for signing the coupon at the foot of its 
advertisements. Dimly, as he plodded through the thirty- 
three lessons, Fillmore Judd had always yearningly fore- 
visioned a day when his eye, encountering the 
profundity of Florence Dill’s, should not turn ignominiously 
aside, but stand fast and gloriously dominate. But never 

had he wholly realized the vehemence of his de- 

sire to this end. Aware for the first time of the 

strength of that compelling aspiration, he was 

confronted simultaneously by a prohibiting re- 

straint even more powerful and, till 
ment, wholly unforeseen. 


s desk, he 


blue 


this mo- 


Bitterness Enguifed Judd's Spirit as He Approached 


Garber's Door; 


He Was in No Humor, Now, to Draw Hair-«Line Distinctions 
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as immediately as Fillmore 
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upon the etner the perempt 
spirit. He had longed thirst 
foreseeing that, as Miss D st 
wholly at the mercy « f developed 
would sternly forbid a gentleman t 
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He recoiled before a vivid menta 


suited ; 


screen 


and darkly mustached, in the 


villain; there was no et} 


using psychic suasion against distresse 


and stooping to the cruder comm 


complic 


dergrou 


mask ar 
Fillm 


es, with gags and chloroform ar 
nd passages that led to 
the moral advantage lay with the cinem 
drel, who, at his worst, had signed no | 
id gag for strictly righteous pur; 
ore Judd allowed his glance to s 
He held it stubborr 


miniously as ever 


ledger « 
proache 
proximl 
straint, 


“Mr 


entry as his ear 
d; even when he felt the ti 
ty, he did not lift it Her 
addressed him 

Garber wants to see you, Mr 
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Elizabeth Daingerfield, Breeder of 
Tlhorow gL lnlb ree! S—By Elizabetin Frazer 


Ht glory of 4 “ eee 
a June morn- 
ing was on 
Kentucky like a 
gossamer veil on 
the brow of a ra- 
diant girl bride 
Rain had fallen in 
the night 


r 


, and the 
gentiy roii 


ing 
green hills, wooded 
vales and flowing 

f 
County, 


meadowlands « 
Fayette 

heart of the fa- 
mous blue-grass 
region, were fresh 
washed and shin- 
ing with countiess 
million diamond 
drops in the early 
rays of the sun. 
The air, balmy and 





crystal clear, was 
filled with the pen- 
etrating sweetness 
of honeysuckle 
planted 
fragrant 


nedges, 


mie on 





mile along the pike 





virgin sod still un- 
touched by the 
Accord- 
ingly, in this 
limited territory 
are concentrated 


plow. 


the great stock 
farms and nur- 
of million- 
aires whose racing 
colors are familiar 
at Belmont, Sara- 
toga and Churchill 
Downs such 
names as Whitney, 
Payne Whitney, 
Widener, Bel- 
mont, Salmon, R. 
T. Wilson, E. R. 
Bradley, Arthur 
Hancock, James 
Cox Brady, Cam- 
denand W.R. Coe. 


series 





Horse Talk 


AS IS natural in 
4A this heart of 
the 
country, where are 


blue-grass 


centralized most 





by the construc- 
tive hand of James 
B. Haggin, great 
breeder and builder of the Kentucky of yesterday, who 


thing he touched and poured out a great 





mproved every 
fortune importing horses of royal lineage to enrich the 


. ° 


lines of the equine aristocracy of Kentucky. 


Diood 


Heart of the Blue-Grass Country 


- THE broad, undulating expanse of pastures, dotted 
with noble trees and covered with a rich carpet of blue 
grass, some of it virgin soil which has never been touched with 
a plowsince the white man conquered America, brood mares 
were contentedly grazing, while their foals, future stake 
winners, sons and daughters of famous sires, capered in the 
bright sunshine, slim-limbed and ardent-eyed. A few tiny 
newborn specimens, secluded with their mothers in spacious 
paddocks, stumbled around on 

fragile, pipestem legs and re- 
garded existence with serious 
gaze. These Thoroughbred 
youngsters in the rough were 
the kindergarten class, so to 


speak, from which later might | 


arise an equine star: of first 

, , ; 
magnitude who would bring 
money and fame to owner, 


trainer and breeder. Young as 
they were, they already showed 
indubitable signs of their aris- 
Gamboling 
or racing across those pleasant 


tocratic pedigree 


vs from which 
rough obstacle, every 
stump and stone had, been 


laboriously removed, their slim 


upland meado 


every 


feet moved as if on springs; 
their muscles j 
network of 
1s aS smooth 


and fine as satin: their necks 


under a delic: 





veins beneath 





arched gracefully; their heads 


licate, 





were slender, wit! 


mobile nostrils and eyes soft 





vet alert. 
Untrained, stil! the 
ursery, they revealed to a 
g degree that intangible } 
lality ecalied personality, 
wi man and beast is the RES ae atin 
My f I 





Miss Daingerfieitd, Keene Daingerfietd, and Gotden Broom 


Set back from the pike in this Arcadian landscape were 
the great stock farms of millionaires who squander the sur- 
plusage of their upper-bracket incomes in this noble sport 
of kings. These great establishments, their numerous 
buildings painted a neat white with green trimmings, or 
perhaps constructed of stucco or concrete or quartered oak, 
are the last word in luxurious equipment and scientific 
technic. Out from Lexington, on either side of the pike, 
these magnificent farms stretch away, a continuous display 
of wealth, scores within the scant radius of an hour’s motor 
drive. And the reason for this intense centralization of 
equine aristocracy is that Fayette County, with its three 
sister counties, Bourbon, Jessamine and Woodford, com- 
prises the heart of the blue-grass region. Here the grass 


grows in its finest luxuriance, with hundreds of acres of 








Last Coin, From the Daingerfieild Stables 





> ati, es 
Sake “ 


of the great breed- 

ing farms, where 
men are known not by their social or political prestige 
but by their ownership of track favorites, or Derby or 
Futurity winners, or of some famous sire such as Man 0’ 
War, the talk from morning to night is of nothing but 
horses, past, present and future. Among the breeders and 
owners this is bound to be so; but the interest permeates 
all classes, and conversation at the dinner table, from 
soup to demi-tasse, is as full of casual allusions to blood 
lines, to sires and dams and gets, shy breeders and foaling 
dates, yearling crops, nominations for the Futurity, and 
the winning product of this or that brood mare as a water- 
melon is full of seeds. Here everybody reads the daily 
tacin’ Form—drawl it a bit!—-and if you are a house 
guest it is folded by your breakfast plate alongside your 
hot beaten biscuit with a golden gob of galumptious fresh 
butter melting between the 
halves. For the truth is, 
everybody who can scare up 
a fiver has put it up on some 
smart little trick of a filly or 
rangy colt, or else he has 
bought an eighth or thirty- 
second interest, or the hind 
quarters or tail of some future 
Derby winner which he hopes 
will put him on Easy Street. 

That is the general picture 

a glorious country shaped by 
the Great Sculptor in a benig 
nant mood—warm, crystal- 
clear air filled with sweet 
scents, the drone of honeybees, 
and the soft drawl of coffee- 
colored grooms; broad, undu- 
lating expanses of blue grass, 
of magnificent wood pastures 
and noble trees, dotted with 
brood mares contentedly graz- 
ing, who at the sound of your 
motor glance up alertly and 
trot away in single file with 
free, unhurried stride; and 
overarching this idyllic land- 
scape dreaming its eternal 
young dream of June, the far, 
pale sky, with great fleets of 
cloud galleons sailing lazily t« 
some uncharted aerial harbor 
over C 








lina way. 
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What | have sketched thus far is 4 kind of ee 


horse paradise, a breeder's delight, intensely 
masculine in its layout, its atmosphere, its tra- 
ditions and codes. For since the days of the 
Arabs the breeding of Thoroughbreds has been 
generally held to be a man’s game to play. The 
study of blood lines, the matings of successful 
stocks, inbreeding, all the deep mysteries of horse 
creation predestined by man to follow certain 
carefully plotted pedigree curves in order to 
arrive at a hoped-for goal 

Futurity winner —all 


say, for example, a 
these things have been 
held to belong to a man’s domain. For they in 
volve profound matters of science and research, 
of reason, judgment, shrewd insight, the weighing 
of one imponderable over against another im 
ponderable and taking action thereon 

And yet woman has been rather notably en 
gaged in the nursery business for a considerable 
number of centuries, until it might be said that 
she has inherited a distinct flair for the care of 
and what after all are these Thorough- 
bred infants wabbling around the sick bays after 
their mammas but babies on four legs instead of 


two? 


babies 


And even the ancients made women the 
high priestesses, the vestal virgins of life, who 
guarded the sacred flame. It may be that in 
entering the field of breeding, a woman is not 
working against the grain of her nature, but on 
the contrary reaching down into unplumbed 
deeps, facilities, intuitions implanted in her 
through the ages; for the unnumbered cycles 
which have kept one half of the race tied down 
looking after the yearling crop, have also en- 
dowed that half with patience, sympathy, under- 
standing, an infinite capacity for taking pains, 
for sitting up of nights, and a kind of psychic 
perception of what is wrong with ailing little 
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A Full Life at Faraway 


CO IN order to avoid these swarming little 
» city gnats, to fight whom would consums 


gY il ¢ 
valuable time he sequesters herself at Faraway 
without a phone, hires a man to sift out the ur 
mportant messages, and turns er ne mmer 


correspondence t 


| a member ol her family, thus 








leaving herself free with her fine si track 
ipervise personally a e al 
details of her work And 
sequestering f herself fr m 
petty swarms of publicit 
pests is in itself a sign of great 
ness; t is what every first 
class mind with a big job 
m nand mus di or € ‘ 


be stung to deat? 
For M 


such a course is impera 


Daingerfield 





bodies, and for doing the right thing at the right 
time. All these qualities, it will readily be seen, 
are worth their weight in rubies in handling 
baby 
toughest part of the battle is during the first year. 


Thoroughbreds, for in the breeding business the 


The Price of Celebrity 


EVERTHELESS, any woman who enters this particu- 

lar occupation, which is today distinctly a man’s field, 
governed by men’s standards of competition and success, 
must know her stuff and deliver the goods; there is no room 
for mediocrity; she must be brilliant, distinguished in her 
own line and show such unmistakable signs of ability, even 
genius, in this, one of the most creative businesses under 
the sun, involving as it does the profound and mysterious 
processes of life itself directed toward a commercial goal, 
that she is able to sink the handicap of sex, win the esteem 
of her fellow competitors in the same field, and come to be 
regarded upon the same basis as men are commonly regarded 
among them- 
selves; namely, 
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In Circle — Miss 
oniy the stock 


Mr. Riddle, owner of 
Man o’ War, but also 


iarge Stor 


farm of 
outsiders as have take: | 
up breeding as a hobby, 


without enough real knowl farm for its owner, and 


edge of the subject to wad 


ner own, ind ships her 


a shotgun 

This is the background of yearlings to Saratoga for au 
the situation, a brief glimpse of or Taken all in all,a mar 
which is necessary for an under re job 
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‘. ge te ad va : 
vy } ments often push to the uttermost 
follows. And now for a close-up of ~ Cte limit every resource of her fine brain 


Indeed, its require 














that of merit and 
achievement. 

In Kentucky, it 
should be added, 
in the business of 
horse breeding, 
there is an addi- 
tional handicap in 
towering above 
the ruck of medi- 
ocrity, which 
arises from the 
fact that knowl- 
edge cf horses is 
bred in the bones 
of the people, with 
the result that the 
standards of intel- 
ligence are high 
and much more 
than ordinary 
ability isnecessary 
to achieve a posi 
tion of real leader 
ship. It is not a 
case of being king 
among frogs, for 
here, as regards 
horseflesh, every 
man is a king in 
his own right, the 


Elizabeth Daingerfield, the foremost — and healthy body, keep her on the jump 
woman breeder of Thoroughbred horses not only all day, and not seldom, in | hard birth 
in Kentucky but in the United States, and probably in t or sickness, far into the night. For she is not one to dele 
world. gate hard tasks she carries them squarely on her owr 
Conceive yourself at Faraway Farm. The name itself capable shoulders; and where trouble ’ s she, a 
is significant. Far away—you get it? Far away from quiet, alert figure, sitting perhaps on an upturned feed 
distractions, from the telephone there is no te ephone at box in the stall straight through the neg watches of the 
ight. Out at al 

— — urs on lonel 

' ( it tr T pads 

wit her trusty 

revolver. whict 
she calls her Louis 


Lee, after the 


donor, strapped to 
her hip. Do you 
begi Bas 

egin to glimpse 


the stamina which 


won her such pres 
tige? 

Once, however, 
one of these pin 
headed publicity 


pests got tnroug! 


her guard. It hap 


arduous afternoor 


super sing the 
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yeariing crop t 
paratoga In t 
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George Miller, the Head Groom at Faraway Farm, With Last Coin 
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MAN, POOR MAN! 


T 6:30, antemeridian, Andy Tyler's little alarm 
clock went off with its spiteful and remorse- 
less summons to painful duty, and as Andy’s 

bare feet slapped the floor, there came from Joe Gil- 
ligan’s adjoining bedroom a similar but slightly 
t 
i 


muffled clamor—like the answering call of a bird o 


evil omen to its mate, Andy thought; a sort of raven 
duet, shrilling, instead of croaking, ‘“‘Nevermore! 
Nevermore!” 

Dismissing the sad thought for the time being, 
Andy made for the bathroom, it being his week for 
t it, according to arrange- 
ment between him and Joe. On his 
way, he glanced from a window that 
overlooked some roofs and a part of 
Central Park to the eastward and noted 
that the sky was clear. There would 
be no postponement on account of the 


first whack a 


weather, and he made announcement 
of this in a lugubrious voice. There 
being no response from Joe, he shook 
his head gloomily and began his ablu- 
tions, which, with an unusually careful 
shave and a protracted hair-brushing, 
carried him at least ten minutes past 
the agreed time limit for occupancy of 
the bathroom. To his surprise, there 
was no protest 

“Next!” heshouted, padding, naked, 
into thesitting room, carrying with him 
a pair of Indian clubs. 

Still no response, so he opened Joe’s 
door and looked in. Nothing but the 
black top of Joe’s head above the bed- 
clothes. It seemed incredibleé He 
approached the bed. Yes, Joe was 
breathing, perceptibly, even audibly. 

‘Poor guy! Poor guy!” sighed 
Andy, very audibly indeed. ‘Poor 
guy!” he repeated, louder than before. 

There was the slightest movement 
of the figure beneath the bedclothes 
and a brief interruption of the rhythm 
of its breathing. 

‘‘Now all I’ve got to do is not do 
nothing,”’ soliloquized. Andy, raising 
**Let him slumber on 
until it’s too late for apologies or re- 
grets. And why not? The poor girl 
will live to thank me for my inspired 
inaction. Far, far better for her any- 


his voice atrifle. 


way 

He poked the sleeping man with a club. ‘‘Hey! Come 
to! Tumble out here and shake a leg! Wake up and hear 
the little birds a-caroling their welcome to the rosy bridal 
morn, you verminiferous voluptuary! Heraus, Schweine- 
hund !”? 

Joe flounced around and sat up, blinking. ‘Quit that! 
Gitt’el outa here! Wha’s time? It’s not seven yet, you 
A startled look came into his eyes. ‘Holy 
Gangway !”’ 

Andy retreated before his rush. ‘‘Natural enough. A 
man can’t be expected to remember every trifling unim- 

thing like dates to get married up to girls. And 
you need your rest after last night. Better let me call up 
>} ‘em you're detained and 5 
The bathroom door slammed, and Andy smiled and 
went to his room and took a small circular package from an 
s closet. Unwrapped, it proved to be a 
phonograph record, which he put into the little machine 
Arose a squawking 
less familiar organ composition, to 


silly 


mackerel, I forgot! 


portant 


the house and tell 





upper sh 


‘ itl 
that accompanied his daily dozen. 
rendition of a mort 
which Andy swung his clubs. The bathroom door opened 
and showed Joe’s face covered with lather and registering 
interest. 

what? What is it?” 
‘““a dead march, or a march to 


‘*Something new you've got there 
“A march,” Andy replied; 
a fate worse than death. The late and well-known Signor 
Mendelssohn wrote it and dedicated it to all male and 
rid over. I thought you’d like it.” 
And then, as the thing buzzed 





female simps the wide w 

I do,” came Joe’s voice 
lay it again.” 
You'll hear it again soon enough,”’ Andy assured him. 
(nd a day will come when you'll shudder at the sound of 
ind wish that you had taken my advice.” 





ile went to his closet again and took from it strange gar- 


at he laid on the bed, sighing as he did so. 














By Kennett Harris 


R. M. CROSBY 


“‘What Did You Tell Him, Andy? 
Or is it’’—Very Sweetly —‘‘One 
of Those Secrets Between 
You That I am Not to Share?" 


*“Wouldn’t mind it so much if I could go masked,” he 
murmured. ‘ Me in this outfit! I’d as soon go as a gold- 
dust twin. My gosh!” 

He controlled his emotions, however, and in course of 
time surveyed himself in the mirror, fully attired—morn- 
ing coat, gray-striped trousers, winged collar, necktie cut at 
the waistcoat by an edging of piqué, and a shining silk hat 
tilted on the back of his head. A tall, lean, sober-faced man 
of thirty or so, not ill-looking, for all his thick nose and the 
long, crooked, deeply indented scar on his forehead. And 
the strange garments sat well enough on him, as Joe Gilli- 
gan thought. Joe was in the early stages of a similar meta- 
morphosis. ‘‘ You favor that bird in the jewelry store who 
sold me Isobel’s ring,”’ Joe remarked. 

“*My de-ah fellah!’’ Andy remonstrated. ‘That trides- 
person? Ow, I s’y, y’know! A bit thick, that—what, 
what, what? But, my good ass, if you don’t get a hump on 
yourself, you'll miss hearing the loud bassoon. I guess I'll 
order breakfast up. We can’t go down in this kit. How 
you feeling by this time, Josephus?” 

“Great!” 

“Brave heart! But listen, Joe! It’s not too late to 
escape. I know of a boat starting for Rio at ten o’clock. If 
you hurry, you can make it. No? Thesame old dare-devil! 
Well, I'll tell ’em to send up the doomed man’s special.” 

He went to the telephone and ordered lavishly. 

Andy,” said Joe, ‘I'll be what I told Isobel I’d never 
say again if I'm going to wear these spats. I don’t have to, 
do T?”’ 





ILLUSTRATED BY 





“Didn’t the man tell you you had to? Sure you 
wear’em. It wouldn’t be legal if you didn’t. Sootch 
an indecencies! Ain’t you got no shame a-tall, fella? 
You must want a blushing bride mighty bad. Blush- 
ing for you myself. Yes, sir, you’re going to wear the 
spats and you're going to wear a flower in your but 
tonhole and the topper, and you can thank yourself 
for it. If you had taken my advice two months ago, 
you poor halibut ‘i 
““You haven’t got yours on.’ 

“Me? That's different. I’m not the 
groom, and there’s got to be something 


to distinguish us apart or the padre 
might get us mixed. Besides which, 
my feet are all swelled up with the 
excitement and my spats wouldn’t fit.”’ 
“That settles it then. If you don’t, 
I won't. The hat’s bad enough. Suf 
fering kittens! I wish Isobel’s mother 
had sense,” Joe grumbled. “Isobel 
didn’t want all this fuss. She’d have 
been perfectly willing to go with me to 
a J. P.and get the whole thing over in 
ten minutes, as far as she was con- 
cerned. She told me so.” 
“You're all dripping wet, guy,’ 
Andy. “She was kidding you. Why, 
you sap, she’s crazy about the fuss! 
They allare. They justeatitup. You 
watch for all our pictures in the paper 
tomorrow morning and just take notice 
how mad she isaboutit. Listen! She’d 
have you strutting that regalia all th 
time if she could put it over —Sundays 
Here, are you so darned 


said 


anyway. 
nervous you can't button that collar? Let 
me help you, my poor lad.” 

“You don’t know Isobel,’”’ said Joe confi- 
dently. 

“That’s right; we’ve both got a heap to 
learn about her. Here’s Mike with the tray 
now. For heaven’s sake, try to look com- 
posed!” 

He admitted the white-jacketed, dusky- 
skinned Mike, whose eyes at once became 
round as marbles and whose teeth gleamed 
in an incredibly wide stretch as he looked 
first at Andy and then at Joe, who began to 
fumble at his shoe laces. 

“There is nothing to grin about, Mike,” 
reproved Andy. “I thought you had more 
feeling.” 

“Yas-suh, nos-suh,”’ Mike replied, grinning 
wider than ever. He abandoned the table- 
cloth for the moment and dropped at Joe’s 
feet. ‘‘Bettah le’ me do that fo’ yo’, Mist’ 
Gilligan. Ma han’s is stiddier’n whut yo’s 
is. . . . Ahsuhtenly wishes yo’ all kines of 
joy, suh. Yas-suh. Ah thank yo’ kinely, Mist’ Gil- 
ligan, suh—ve’y much indeed, suh. Ah’m oblee ng 

“Beat it!’’ said Joe. 

““Yas-suh, Mist’ Gilligan. En’ Ah sure wishes 
Yas-suh, Ah’m a-going.”’ 

The two friends sat down to their breakfast — grapefruit, 
toast and crisp hot rolls; covered dishes of country sausage 
and ham and eggs, flagons of fragrant coffee and pitchers of 
cream —the last breakfast that they were to eat together. 

““Where do you get that stuff?’ demanded Joe hotly. 
“Listen! If you think that just because I’m going through 
with this trifling ceremony it’s going to make any differ- 
ence between you and me Say, I told you, didn’t I? 
You’re crazy with the heat. Isobel thinks as much of you 
as I do. That’s right. And listen! You've got a room in 
the Gilligan mansionette—get that? It’s Andy’s Room, 
not the guest room; and the more Andy uses it, the better 
pleased Isobel will be—see? And you can pick you out any 
dining-room chair in the set and I'll have your name en- 
graved on it; and if you don’t sit up to breakfast in it, it 
will be because you’re a bum and can’t quit batting around 
nights early enough to make it to Flushing before noon. 
You and Isobel are going to be pals—the best kind of pals. 
Don’t you get the idea in your head that we’re splitting 
up, Andy.” 

Joe’s honest mug was red with earnestness. It should 
have been Andy’s cue silently to stretch his hand across the 
table and express his emotion by a bone-crushing grip of 
Joe’s hand, after which they could have both blown their 
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noses violently and changed the conversation. Andy, how- 
ever, was hard-boiled enough to snigger. 

“Nothing like it,” he assented. 
other pal.” 

“That’s the idea 

“In the same way that Isobel’s folks aren't losing their 
beloved daughter; they’re just acquiring a dear son. I get 
you, Joe. But why not take a little nourishment? You 
don’t realize the strain that the next few hours are going to 
put on you.” 

“T don’t, eh?” 

His hand certainly might have been steadier, as he 
poured his third cup of coffee, and the red had gone from 
his face, Andy thought. Poor guy! Poor guy! The pity 
and the sadness of it! And it was going to be a little tough 
on Andy too. 


“T’m just getting an- 


Isobel, she 


It was. The apartment seemed lonely enough to him 
when he returned from the wedding in the later afternoon 
to change for a couple of hours’ work at the office. It had 
been no uncommon thing for Joe to absent himself for a 
few days or a week, or even longer, on some business trip, 
and Andy had rather enjoyed these occasional absences. 
He could come and go without a thought of Joe’s conven- 
ience; he could invite to the apartment whomsoever he 
cared to invite, without any consideration of Joe’s imper- 
fect sympathy with the guest or guests; he could get 
WEAF or WJZ on the radio without any interrupting 
“Oh, for Pete’s sake, cut out that gosh-dinged slush!” 
And likewise he could read in peace without Joe disturbing 
him by a gruesome mixture of static, Senator Bohring’s 
address to the Oshkosh Chamber of Commerce and the 
Commodore orchestra; and he had, moreover, a monopoly 
of the bathroom. 

These and other restrictions or inflictions were the 
merest trifles; certainly not irksome to any extent worth 
noticing, and not to be weighed for a moment against the 
solid satisfaction of Joe’s companionship. Still, there it 
was, and for a time he had enjoyed the fullest liberty ac- 
corded to man-—-and then sickened of it. 

But now, although Joe had been gone no time at 
all—-practically —the apartment seemed strangely empty, 
forsaken; it seemed to have a sort of permanence of deso- 
lation. Seven o'clock wouldn't bring Joe back; the week- 
end wouldn’t bring him. He was gone, and would return 
nevermore. Nevermore! Andy felt almost sentimental 
about it. His friend kidnaped by one of these fluffy, fragile, 
incomprehensible, antagonistic creatures, alien in their per- 
sons, garb, thought, habits and ethics, and yet so amazingly 
alluring to fools--and every man had his moments of 
foolishness. Andy understood that, having had his own 
lapses from wisdom. But they had been only temporary, 
thank God! While Joe 


Poor guy, poor guy! 















**‘Do You Know Her?’' Whispered Wenstell. There 


Was Joy in That Whisper, and Fond Anticipation 
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At the wedding breakfast Joe had got off that moldy, 


white-whiskered one about it being the happiest moment ir 
his life. Probably believed it too. Well, he'd find out about 


that soon enough. Happy in the possession of a hundred 


and ten pounds of pink-cheeked prettiness a smoot 
skinned poke with heaven only knew what kind of a 7 


inside it! As if he had got something rare 


And beaming! 
as if he wouldn't have done just about as well, or no worse, 
if he had picked any one of 


black-haired, boyish-bobbed one—that Miss 


the four bridesmaids! That 


What's ‘er 





name 


seemed to have it all over Isobel. If 
Joe had picked her, maybe gut why 


pick any, to tie up to irrevocably? 

Queer how all the women get worked up 
Excited 
their cheeks, put a sparkle into their eye 


over a wedding! It seems to flus 
set em to laughing over nothing and chat 
Seemed 
to act on ’em like a stiff jolt of liquor 
Well, one of the bunch had copped out a 
man, and it might be their turn next. A 
girl never knows when luck’s lightning will 
strike her. A man has to watch his step in 
a crowd like that. Something in the air 

Andy was glad to get out of sight of 
Joe’s vacant bedroom, shut the door on 
it, and clothed once more in a sensible man 
ner, hasten to his work. He had but a 
short distance to go. Less than five min- 
utes’ brisk walking took him to the colossal 
building that housed the corporation he 
served, and in seven minutes or so he was 
at his desk. Prese ‘tly he touched the but- 
ton that brought Miss Mosely to his side. 
He felt that he disliked Miss Mosely. Not 
that she wasn’t fairly efficient, safely un- 
attractive and dressed with a decent re- 
straint; but there was a smile on her face 
that was out of the ordinary, and almost 
her first words were: “I hear you have 
been to a wedding today, Mr. Tyler.” 

A very little encouragement and she 
would be asking him what the bride wore, 


tering like a flock of female apes 


with other impertinent details. She had the eager, excited, 
smiling expression of her sisters at the wedding — controlled, 
veiled, to a certain extent; Andy’s own 
expression was as fishy as he could manage to make it. 

“Yes,” he answered coldly. *‘ Will you kindly get me 
those duplicate sales sheets for February from Harper's, 
Detroit?” 

The smile faded from Miss Mosely’s face. 


but it was there 


“February, 
this year?”’ she inquired 
“This year, if you please.” 




















A Charming Pic+ 
ture Between the 


/ 

, Two Clipped and 
Tuebbed Cedars 
at the Doorway 

Steod Isebet 
She hurried away. Andy looked after her, frowning 
sourly at the flesh-colored silk stockings and patent 


leather shoes that moved so briskly. Then his glance fell 
upon Miss O’Brien at her desk a few yards distant. Miss 
O’Brien also was wearing silk stockings and patent-leather 
exhibiting more of 


ave thought seemiy 


mirror and 





shoes and—let us hope, unconscious 





the former than the puritanical woul 
Also she was peering anxiously into a tiny 
powdering her small tip-tilted nose, wasting the 
time. Not a great deal of time, though, for the young 


just a few seconds between jerking a 


ompany’s 


woman was expert 
typed sheet from her machine and inserting a blank 
one, and the next moment her slim-darned female 
fingers were dancing over the keyboard at a rate 
that surely should have made up for any moments 
sacrificed to her decorative instinct. Most likely 


she had really used her patch of chamois in the 
company’s best interests, for no self-respecting girl 
can do her best work conscious of a 
shiny nose 

Andy didn’t consider that. He was 
raw and sore, and silk stockings and that 
kind of patent-leather shoes were fem 
nine »o, too, Was the garter that Miss 
O'Brien was perceptibly wearing. Pow 
der rags were feminine, and slender white 





fingers that danced over typewriter keys 
and invariably misspelled “ receive”’ and 
‘carburetor ’’ were feminine, as was Miss 
Mosely’s wrist watch, now under his nose 
as she handed him the sales sheets 


parts of the fatal whole that had lured 





old Joe to his ruin. Andy was no mi 
sogynist. He was on good terms with the 
ladies of business in the office— capable 
of informing Miss O’Brien that she was 
in danger of getting her knees dusty 
and getting away with it; but now he 
was decidedly inimical towar 
sex 

He had intended to dit 
but Wally called him up at the 


last moment to say that he w 


( hase, 





able to keep the appointment, and stalled 
on the nhow-comes to such an extent that 


Continued on Page 182 
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Tale 


vil 

EVER did a winter pass so merrily, so adventur- 

ously, at Destiny Bay. Usually there is fun enough 

with the hunting; but with a racing stable in 
winter, there is always anxiety. Is there a suspicion of a 
cough in the stables? Is the ground too hard for gallops? 
Will snow come and hold the gallops up for a week? For- 
tunately we are right on the edge of the great Atlantic 
drift, and you can catch at times the mild amazing atmos- 
phere of the Carib- 
While Scot- 
land sleeps beneath 
its coverlet of snow 


bean. 


and England shivers 
in its ghastly fog, we 
on the northeast sea- 
board of Ireland go 
through a winter 
that is short as a mid- 
summer night in 
Lofoten. The trees 
have hardly put off 
their gold and brown 
until we perceive 
their creeping green. 
And one soft day we 
say, “Soon on, that 
bank will be the fairy 

the prim- 
And behold 


while you are look- 


gold of 
rose.’ 
ng the primrose is 
there! 

Each morning at 
sunup the first string 
of horses were out. 
Quietly as a general 
officer reviewing a 
parade, old Sir 
Arthur sat on 
gray horse, his red dog beside him, while Geraghty, his 
headman, galloped about with his instructions. Hares 
belted from their forms in the grass. The sun rolled 
away the mists from the blue mountains of Donegal. At 
the starting gate, which Sir Arthur had set up, the red- 
faced Irish boys steered their mounts from a walk to- 
ward the tapes. A pull at the lever and they were off. 
The old man seemed to notice everything. ‘‘Go easy, 
boy, don’t force that horse!” His low voice would carry 
across the downs. ‘‘ Don’t lag there, Murphy, ride him!” 
And when the gallop was done, he would trot across to the 
horses, his red dog trotting beside him, asking how Sars- 
field went. Did Ducks and Drakes seem interested? Did 
Rustum go up to his bit? Then they were off at a slow 
walk toward their sand bath, where they rolled like dogs. 
Then the sponging and the rubbing, and the fresh hay in 
the mangers kept as clean as a hospital. At eleven the 
second string came out. At half-past three the lads were 
called to their horses and a quarter of an hour’s light walk- 
ing given to them. At four Sir Arthur made his stables, 
meticulously questioning the lads as to how the horses 
had fed, running his hand over their legs to feel for any heat 
in the joints that might betoken trouble. 

Small as our stable was, I doubt if there was one in Great 
Britain and Ireland to compare with it in each fitting and 
necessity for training a race horse. Sir Arthur pinned his 
faith to old black Tartar oats, of about forty-two pounds to 
the bushel, bran mashes with a little linseed, and sweet old- 


his 


meadow hay. 

The Irlandais colt went beautifully. The Spanish 
jockey’s small brother, Joselito, usually rode it, while the 
jockey’s self, whose name we were told was Frasco, Frasco 
Moreno—usually called, he told us, Don Frasco—looked 
on. He constituted himself a sort of subtrainer for the 
‘olt, allowing none else to attend to its feeding. The small 
nvariable stable companion, and had to be 
with it. The donkey belonged to 
Don Fraseo rode many trials on the other horses. 
Ile might appear small standing, but on horseback he 
seemed a large man, so straight did he sit in the saddle. 
The little boys rode with a fairly short stirrup, but the 
gitano scorned anything but the traditional seat. He never 
Yet he could do what he liked 


donkey was its 
led out to 


Joselito. 


exercise 


seemed to move on a horse 


» Irlandais colt was at last named Romany Baw, or 


’ Friend in English, as James Carabine explained to 
Lady Clontarf’s colors registered, quartered red 


ld. When the winter lists came out, we saw the 


ILI 


“Because a Spanish Wins, There is 
Fighting, There is Anger. Ifalrish 
Wins, There is Joy, There is Drink« 
ing. Oh, Shame of Sportsmanship!"’ 


horse quoted at a hundred to one, and later, at the call- 
over of the Victoria Club, saw that price offered but not 
taken. My Uncle Valentine made a journey to Dublin to 
arrange for Lady Clontarf’s commission being placed, 
putting it in the hands of a Derry man who had become 
big in the affairs of Tattersall’s. What he himself and Sir 
Arthur Pollexfen and the jockey had on I do not know, but 
he arranged to place a hundred pounds of mine and fifty of 
Ann-Dolly’s. As the months went by, the odds crept down 
gradually to thirty-three to one, stood there for a while 
and went back to fifty. Meanwhile Sir James became a 
sensational favorite at fives and Toison d’Or varied be- 
tween tens and one hundred to eight. Some news of a 
sensational trial of Lord Shere’s horse had leaked out, 
which accounted for the ridiculously short price. But no 
word did or could get out about Lady Clontarf’s colt. The 
two gypsy fighters from Dax patrolled Destiny Bay, and 
God help any poor tipster or wretched newspaper tout who 
tried to plumb the mystery at Destiny Bay. I honestly be- 
lieve a bar of iron and a bog hole would have been his end. 

The most fascinating figure in this crazy world was the 
gypsy jockey. To see him talk to Sir Arthur Pollexfen was 
a phenomenon. Sir Arthur would speak in English and 
the gypsy answer in Spanish, neither knowing a word of 
the other’s language, yet each perfectly understanding the 
other. I must say that this referred only to how a horse 
ran, or how Romany Baw was feeding and feeling. As to 
more complicated problems, Ann-Dolly was called in, to 
translate his Spanish. 

“Ask him,” said Sir Arthur, ‘“‘has he ever ridden in 
France.” 

“‘Oiga, Frasco,’’ and Ann-Dolly would burst into a tor- 
rent of gutturals. 

“Si, si, Dota Anna.” 

** Ask him has he got his clearance from the Jockey Club 
of France.” 

“Seguro, Don Arturo!”’ And out of his capacicus 
pocket he extracted the French Jockey Club’s “charac- 
ter." They made a picture I shall never forget, the old 
horseman aging so gently, the vivid boyish beauty of Ann- 
Dolly, and the overpowering dignity and manliness of the 
jockey. Always, except when he was riding or working at 
his anvil—for he was our smith too—he wore the dark 
clothes, which evidently some village tailor of the Pyrenees 
made for him—the very short coat, the trousers tubed like 
cigarettes, his stiff shirt with the vast cuffs. He never wore 
a collar or a neckerchief. Always his back was flat as a 


house. 
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When he worked 
at the anvil, with his 
young ruffian of a 
brother at the bel 
lows, he sang. He 
had shakes and grace 
notes enough to 
make a thrush quit 
Ann-Dolly trans- 
lated one of his songs 
for us: 


No tengo padre ni 
madre. 

Que desgraciado soy 
yo! 

Soy como el arbol solo 

Que echas frutas y no 
echa flor. 


“He sings he has 
no father or mother 
How out of luck he 
is! Heislikealonely 
tree which bears the 
fruit not the 
flower.’ 

“God bless my 
soul, Kerry’’—my 
uncle was shocked 
“the little man is 
homesick!”’ 

“No, no!” Ann- 
Dolly protested. 
“He is very happy. 
That is why he sings 
a sad song.” 

One of the reasons 
for the little man’s 
happiness was the 

discovery of our national game of handball. He strolled 
over to the Irish village and discovered the court back of 
the Inniskilling Dragoon, that most notable of rural 
pubs. He was tremendously excited, and getting some 
gypsy to translate for him, challenged the local champion 
for the stake of a barrel of porter. He made the local 
champion look like a cart horse in the Grand National 
When it was told to me I couidn’t believe it. Ann-Dolly 
explained to me that the great game of the Basque country 
was pe lota. 

“But don’t they play pelota with a basket?” 

“Real pelota is d mains unes, with the hands naked.” 

“You mean Irish handball,’’ I told her. 

I regret that the population of Destiny made a rather 
good thing out of Don Frasco’s prowess on the court, going 
from village to village and betting on a certain win. The 
end was a match between Mick Tierney, the Portrush 
jarvey, and the jockey. The match was billed for the 
championship of Ulster, and Don Frasco was put down on 
the card, to explain his lack of English, as Danny Frisk the 
Glenties Miracle, the Glenties being a district of Donegal 
where Erse is the native speech. The match was poor, the 
Portrush jarvey, after the first game, standing and watch- 
ing the ball hiss past him with his eyes on his cheek bones. 
All Donegal seemed to have turned out for the fray. When 
the contest was over, a big Glenties man pushed his way 
toward the jockey. 

“Dublin and London and New York are prime cities,” 
he chanted, “but Glenties is truly magnificent. Kir do 
laub anshin, a railt na hooee—put your hand there, Star of 
the North.” 

“No entiendo, sevior,”’ said Don Frasco, and with that the 
fight began. 

James Carabine was quick enough to get the jockey out 
of the court before he was lynched. But Destiny Bay 
men, gypsies, fishers, citizens of Derry, bookmakers and 
the clerks and the fighting tribes of Donegal went to it 
with a vengeance. Indeed, according to experts, nothing 
like it, for spirit or results, had been seen since or be- 
fore the Prentice Boys had chased King James—whom 
God assoil—from Derry Walls. The removal of the 
stunned and wounded from the courts drew the attention 
of the police, for the fight was continued in grim silence. 
But on the entrance of half a dozen peelers commanded by 
a huge sergeant, Joselito, the jockey’s young brother, cov- 
ered himself with glory. 
brought his right hand over hard and true to the sergeant’s 
jaw, and the sergeant was out for half an hour. Joselit« 


and 


Leaping on the reserved seats, he 
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was arrested, but the case was laughed out of court. The 
idea of a minuscule jockey who could ride at ninety pounds 
knocking six feet three of Royal Irish Constabulary was 
too much. Nothing was found on him but his bare hands, a 
packet of cigarettes and thirty sovereigns he had won over 
the match. But I knew better. I decided to prove him 
with hard questions. 

“Ask him in Romany, James Carabine, what he had 
wrapped around that horseshoe he threw away 

“He says tow, Mr. Kerry.” 

“Get me my riding crop,” I said. “I'll take him behind 
the stables.” And the training camp lost its best light- 
weight jockey for ten days, the saddle suddenly becoming 
repulsive to him. I believe he slept on his face. 

But the one who was really wild about the affair was 
Ann-Dolly. She came across from Spanish Men’s Rest 
flaming with anger. ‘Because a Spanish wins, there is 
fighting, there is anger. If a Irish wins, there is joy, there 
is drinking. Oh, shame of sportsmanship!” 

“Oh, shut your gab, Ann-Dolly!” I told her. “They 
didn’t know he was a Spanish, as you call it.” 

“What did they think he was if not aSpanish? Tell me! 
I demand it of you!” 

“They thought he was Welsh.” 

“Oh, in that case * said Ann-Dolly, completely mol- 
lified. Ipsa hibernia hiberniores! 


viii 

WOULDN’T have you think that all was beer and 

skittles, as the English say, in training Romany Baw 
for the Derby. As spring came closer, the face of the old 
trainer showed signs of strain. The Lincoln Handicap was 
run and the Grand National passed, and suddenly flat rac- 
ing was on us. And now not the Koh-i-noor was watched 
more carefully than the Derby horse. We had a spanking 
trial on a course as nearly approaching the Two Thousand 
Guineas route as Destiny Downs would allow, and when 
Romany Baw flew past us, beating Ducks and Drakes, 
who had picked him up at the mile for the uphill dash, and 
Sir Arthur clicked his watch, I saw his tense face relax. 

“He ran well,” said the old man. 

“He'll walk it,” said my Uncle Valentine. 

My Uncle Valentine and Jenico and Ann-Dolly were go- 
ing across to Newmarket Heath for the big race, but the 
spring of the year is the time that the farmer must stay by 
his land and nurse it like a child. All farewells, even for a 
week, are sad, and I was loath to see the horses go into the 
races. Romany Baw had a regular summer bloom on him, 
and his companion, the donkey, was corpulent as an alder- 
man. Ducks and Drakes looked rough and backward, but 
that didn’t matter. 

‘You’ve got the best-looking horse in the United King- 
dom,” I told Sir Arthur. 

“Thank you, Kerry.’’ The old man was pleased. ‘And 
as to Ducks and Drakes, looks aren’t everything.” 

‘*Sure I know that,’’ I told him. 


te 
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“*T wouldn’t be rash,”’ he told me, 


on both —that is, if they go to the post fit and well.” 


I put in the days as well as I could, getting ready for the 
Sut my heart and my thoughts 


Spring Show at Dublin. 
were with my people and the horses at Newmarket. |! 
could see my Uncle Valentine's deep bow, with his hat in 


his hand, as they passed the Roman ditch at Newmarket, 


giving that squat wall the reverence that racing men have 


accorded since races were run t} ere, though why, none 
knows. 


> 


g and that Romany Baw 





horses had made a good cross 
“And you mustn't think, my dear, that 





was well 
your colt is not as much and more to us than the Derby 
horse; no, Kerry, not one moment. . Lady Clontarf 
is here in her caravan, and oh, Kerry, she looks ill! Only 
her burning spirit keeps her frail body alive 
I are going down to Eastbourne to see the little earl anc 
his brother 
morning of the race.” 

At noon that day I could stand it no longer, so I had 
James Carabine put the trotter in the dogcart 
I told myself, ‘“‘and I n 


You will get this letter, cousin, on the 


‘There are 
some things I want in Derry,” 
as well get them today as tomorrow.” 
ning toward Derry Walls 

the 2:30. And after luncheon | looked at reapers I might 
be wanting in July, until the time of the race. I went al 





And we went spin- 
Ducks and Drakes’ race was 






to the club, and had hardly entered it when I saw the boy 
putting up the telegram on the notice board: 1, Ducks and 
Drakes, a hundred to eight; 2, Geneva, four to six; 3, Ally 
Sloper, three to one. ‘‘That’s that!’’ I said. Another tele- 
gram gave the betting for the Two Thousand: 
James; seven to two, Toison d'Or; eights, Ca’ Canny, 
Greek Singer, Germanicus; tens, six or seven horses; 
twenty to one any other. No word in the betting of the 
gypsy horse, and I wondered had anything happened. 
Surely a horse looking so fit must have attracted backers’ 


Threes, Sir 


attention. And as I was worrying the result came in: 
Romany Baw, first; Sir James, second; Toison d’Or, 
third. 


“Kerry!”’ somebody called. 

“T haven’t a minute!’’ I shouted. Neither I had, for 
James Carabine was outside waiting to hear the result. 
When I told him he said, “‘There’s a lot due to you, Mr. 
Kerry, in laying out those gallops.” 

“‘Be damned to that!" I said, but I was pleased all the 
same. 

I was on tenterhooks until I got the papers describing 
the race. Ducks and Drakes’ win was dismissed summarily 
as that of an Irish outsider, and the jockey, Flory Cantil- 
lon—Frasco could not manage the weight—was credited 
with a clever win of two lengths. But the account of 
Romany Baw’s race filled me with indignation. According 
to it the winner got away well, but the favorites were 
hampered at the start and either could have beaten the 
Irish-trained horse, only that they just didn’t. The race 
was won by half a length, a head separating second and 


wh 


. 


Down the Course Came All the Gypsies — All the Gypsies in the World, 


it Seemed to Me. 


Big«Striding Black Men With Gold Earrings and Colored Neckerchiefs, and Staves in Their Hands 


“put I'd nave a littie 


A letter from Ann-Dolly apprised me that the 





























third, and most the nt was g t w the 
lavorites chased tne itsider ar a lew r ‘ 
tride would f sugnt m There w e a tew 
Da nanders given at Romar 5 f VA i 
VA He rr € t rr Acirceu r err wet 
track. He sat like ler of a centur the rib 
t 1 . e an ex nent of the i age t A mocer 
f na eve A e tne ers were naer xv tir 
horse r larte e never moved his sé r use 
W The experts’ judgment of the race wa the 
Iris ent was vara i ba Wa ela t 
Romany w i be lost on Epsom Downs, especia wit 
ts postilior der 
he English are a wonderful people. 7 re the st 
winners in the world. After you have been beaten by 
them they tell you they were playing above their form 
and sympathize with you in your hard luck. But if you 























win from them you are made feel that lidn't nt 
somehow, and you feel in the back of your head that 
KY it an | Zz 
gs ard when the 
nt wit east I t 
oversea golfer who lifts the cup is an unsportsmanlike bird 
who has practiced more than a gentleman should. The 
French horse which canters home ahead of an English field 






has not been handicapped sufficiently. The Latin tennis 











*r who sweeps the board plays to wir 












air and the exercise, as decent folk do 





tracts of actuaries there is a phrase about “‘riot and « 
commotion, the act of God and the King’s enemies.”” Riot 
and civil 























commotion I know, being a Gael of the Gaels, 
as also I recognize the act of God; but the king’s enemies 
were to me mysterious folk, conspirators, Arabs, Channel 
Islanders, until it was disclosed to me that they were ath- 
letes of a race other than English who beat the English- 
man on his native heath 

Sut the newspaper criticisms of the jockey and his 
mount did not seem to bother my Uncle Valentine or the 
trainer or the jockey’s self. They came back elated. Even 
the round white donkey had a humorous, happy look in his 
full Latin eye. 

“Did he go well?” I asked 

“He trotted it,”’ said my Uncle Valentine 


“But the accounts read, sir,” I protested, “that the 


favorites would have caught him in another couple of 
strides.” 
“Of course they would,” said my Uncle Valentine at 


the pace he was going,”’ he added 

“*T see,”’ said | 

““You see nothing,” said my Uncle 
you had seen the race you might talk. The horse is a pic 
ture. It goes so sweetly that you wouldn't thir 
going at all. And as for the gypsy jockey ss 

“The papers say he’s antiquated.” 

“‘He’s seven pounds better than Flory Cantillon,” said 
my Uncle Valentine 


Continued on Page 149 
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And Gypsy Women, A«+Jinglie With Coins, Dancing 











iLL ROGERS came 
back from a lecture tour 
of the South last winter 
with a story of a football game 
between Birmingham Normal and Tuskegee Institute, 
both negro schools. Birmingham had something new to 
Instead of the usual male dancing- 
dervish cheer leaders, a line of negro girls, all in white 


Rogers in rooting. 


dresses, stood in front of the Birmingham section, linked 
arms and led the local war cries. 

An epidemic of fumbling seized upon Tuskegee early in 
the game, to be capitalized immediately by the quick- 
witted daisy chain. Ina minor chord, to a Blues rhythm, 
they set up the 
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game the Tigers concluded that the cap was the key to all 
Yale’s strategy, and spent much of the afternoon trying to 
steal it. 

The Zouave toques with long tassels had been replaced 
with virtual skullcaps, a button in the center, by the time 
I made the varsity; but Yale men still talked of how C. S. 
Beck, °83, getting down under a high kick from his own 
side before the ball descended, took off his toque, waved it 
by the tassel in the face of the Princeton player waiting for 
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Als Told by Coach Amos JAllonzo 
Stagg to Wesley Winans Stout 


switching to numbers late in the 
season. 

Out of the forbidding accumu- 
lation of memorabilia in our Chi 
cago home, Mrs. Stagg has exhumed a copy of our first 
1889 code book. Some of the signals were: 


Speak to right of the line—left half around the end. 
Speak to the left of the line—right half around the end. 
Praising any play —left half between right tackle and end. 
Condemning any play—right half between left tackl 
and end. 
Mention of any part of the legs or feet 
tween 


left half be 
right guard 
and tackle. 





chant: sah 2 
Tah-dee-dah, tee-tah- 

tah, tee-dah, 
T us-kee-gee’s got the 


dropsy, 
Tah-dee -dah, tee-tah- 

tah, tee-dah, ° 
Tu s-ke-e- ~Je-€-t ’s got 


the drop-se-e-e. 


The girls swayed 
their bodies rhyth- 
mically while they 
sang. > 

The Normal 
stands took up the 
chant, stopping only 
toslap their legs and 
cackle with glee,and 
the Booker T. Wash- 
ington school’sgame 
went blooey. 

Another negro 
football story comes 
Auburn, Ala- 


home of 


from 
bama, the 
Alabama Polytech, 
n several versions. 
have heard Knute 


| 
Rockne, Notre 
D coach, tell 
An- 
other is credited in 
William H. Ed- 
wards’ book to‘W. R. Tichenor, veteran 
Southern football official. 

Since Sherman marched from At- 


lanta to the sea, Bob Sponsor has 


ame 


one version. 





been Auburn’s rubber, more or less. 
Bob had taken a pick-up town 
team from Auburn to Tuskegee 
to play the institute one Christ- | 
, had called | 


on a white friend to 


mas, and faring illy 
make a 
The white man was in- \ 

“What 


signals?”’ he 


touch 
terested in the details. 
lid you do about 
asked 

Some Signal! 


; [ EM niggers of mine couldn't learn 
no signals,’ Bob explained. ‘‘I jes’ 

hatter some numbers to fool dem Tuske- 

gees, but de numbers didn’t mean nothin’. 

I'd say, ‘Eight billions, forty-seven millions, 

six hundred an’ ‘leven thousan’, nine hundred 

in’ ninety-nine; tek dat ball, Rancey, and go round 

lat lef’ end!’ 


Dose ae 


mos’ signals dem niggers could 


learn, and dey doan always git dem. ’At’s how come we 
our money in Tuskegee. Mistah 
Pitch, Ah’m jes’ as nickelless as a ha’nt. Kain’t you-all 
len’ me two bits till Sadday, please, suh? Hones’ I pays 


you back.” 





+ 


gits beat and leave 


Yale invented numerical signals in 1889, my second year 


n the varsity. Rehearsed plays and signals to designate 


them came in soon after the abolition of the English serum- 


mage, but words, phrase $s or motions gave the cues to the 


Pa Corbin, captain of Yale "SS, used to keep up a con- 


nuous chatter at center, most of it meaningless, to con- 
ise the enemy, while he gave his real signals by touching 
us parts of his body with his hands. Corbin some- 
time ed his cap to dial certain plays. In one Princeton 


een ae 
2 S or 
a . - - ~ * 
s - 
~ 
ee Qn e —— 





PHOTO. BY COURTESY OF PARKE H, DAVIS 

The Tailyho Parade Getting Under Way in Madison 

Square for the Yale Princeton Thanksgiving Day Game. 

Above — Princeton Opening the '93 Thanksgiving Day 

Game at Manhattan Field With the V Formation; Pic« 

ture by J. C. Hemment, Pioneer Action Photographer, 
for Frank Leslie's Weekly 


the ball and caused him to muff the catch. .The rules were 
changed after this to penalize such interference. Caps had 
no place in football and passed out of the picture shortly, 
but the rule still is there and, like some others, meaningless 
to the boy of today. 

Yale’s 1888 signals were given entirely by the position of 
the captain’s hands. Corbin graduated in 1889, and that 
fall we began with a system of key words and phrases, 





Speak of the 
head — right half be- 
tween right guard 
and tackle. 

Speak of any part 
of the torso— left 
half between left 
guard and center 

Any part of the 
arms or hands 
right half between 
right guard and cen- 
ter. 

Anything with 
vim or life —left half 
between left guard 
and tackle. 

Anything 


denot- 
ing lifelessness 
right half 
left guard 
tackle. 

The word 
**neck’’—left half 
between right guard 
and center. 


between 


and 


The word 
‘hips’’—right half 
between left guard 
and center. 

Anything denot- 
ing gait or walk 
Heffelfinger be- 
tween right guard and center. 








Gaining ground—Gill run around op- 


posing end. 


Any question—Gill between right 
guard and tackle. 
““Remember’’—the quarter car- 


ie ball. 
Mention of any 


ries 1 
opponent by 
name—crisscross play. 
Losing ground 
Cowardly play 
around. 


the wedge. 
Rhodes comes 
Anything denoting an opening 
kick. 


Abracadabra 


IGNALS are essential, manifestly, 
but their importance can be over- 
stressed. They became more and more corn- 

plex in the later 90’s, running into problems 
in addition, multiplication, subtraction, even 
division, until football threatened to become an 
advanced course in mental arithmetic. Long signal 
drills were held at night. Such complexity defeated itself 
and more ground was lost by the inability of players to 
remember their own signals than was gained through 
the opposition’s mystification. I never have heard of 
algebraic signals, but it is my observation that everything 
has been tried once in football, and therefore quite pos 
sible that “Let x equal the ball” has been propounded by 
some quarterback. In this period some coaches and 
schools wasted much valuable effort in trying to steal or 
buy the rival’s code, usually for the big game, and spies 
were as thick, by report, as they are in an E. Phillips 
Oppenheim novel. 

I always have ignored the other fellow’s signals. A 
player worth his salt can see far more with his eyes than he 
can hear with his ears in defensive play. 
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Sri sete 
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Carlisle is said to have used Indian words during Jim 
Thorpe’s time, but so many different tribes and languages 
were represented on the team that it served little advan- 
tage. Possibly their Chattahoochees and W awamissinings 
were intended only to distract the paleface’s attention. If 
there is any jargon unintelligible to the uninitiate, it is the 
terminology of sailing ships, and the early Annapolis 
elevens used to sing a very salty signal. The left half was 
the mainmast, the fullback the mizzen, and the anchor 
called for a kick. To hear a navy quarter sing out “ Furl 
the topgallant clew lines and hands by the halyards” 
shivered the timbers of many a landlubberly opponent. 

When Childs of Yale coached Indiana he took a leaf out 
of nautical practice. The Hoosiers came up to play us one 
year, lined up in double file and chanted their signals in 
unison to set up a rhythm, on the same theory that the 
sailor sings a chantey in turning the capstan or a section 
gang in shifting railroad steel. Some found this choir prac- 
tice laughable, but the idea is thoroughly sound. 

All coaches probably use rhythms; I have for many 
years, to insure men being in the right position at the right 
second on shift plays. Men cannot be shifted back and 
forth effectively without some form of rhythm. Some of 
the team, at times all eleven, must know precisely when the 
ball will be snapped, and to insure more than two or three 
men working in perfect unison, some method of timing is 
mandatory. The army drillmaster’s one-two-three-four 
will serve, so will a popular song melody—anything that 
can be accented rhythmically, the ball going into play on 
the agreed emphasis. Hurdlers frequently hum some 
rhythm under their breath to time their stride properly 
between hurdles. Childs used to train his middle and long 
distance runners at Indiana behind a sulky pulled by a 
harness horse, to teach them pace. 


When the Experts Agreed 


voor abalone of Swede Oberlander’s deadly accuracy 
with the forward pass at Dartmouth last season, I have 
heard, was due to his timing his passes to the rhythm of: 


Ten thousand Swedes 
Came out of the weeds 
At the battle of Copenhagen. 


An inability to talk easily on my feet led me to put aside 
the cloth and to leave Yale in 1890, after only one year in 
the divinity school. The more often I spoke in Y. M. C. A. 
work, the deeper sank in the conviction that I was not cut 
out for the job. I thought the conviction privy to myself, 
but it was shared by others, I came to find. In 1888 I had 
hung up my scythe for good, orphaned the mosquitoes of 
Newark Bay, and gone to Chautauqua Lake to take charge 
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of play and athletics. Later I did similar work at Dwight aske I had been sent out w é 

L Moody’s student conference at Northfield, Massachu aes to lecture the n ‘ te. a de 
setts, and at Lake Geneva, Wisconsin. At Lake Geneva, tally to advertise the when Doctor 1 aske 
in 1892, I followed John R. Mott, whom President Wilsor the remaining three to t their wa ‘ ¢ 
later called the greatest international statesman, and L. D new game. Naismith, w ‘ Ur 

Wishard on the platform one night. Mott was a younger Kansas for many year “s with t lea da 

man than I, but already a brilliant speaker. I spoke badly ng an Association football t 

enough, and was worse by contrast sitting in my tent worked out e game w! now ra 

the dark, thoroughly discouraged, after the meeting, I told ball in m Ame N 


myself once more that I 


could influence others to 





Christian ideals more effec- 
tively on the field than in 
the pulpit, when Mott and 
Wishard passed on the way 
to their tents. 

I overheard Mott say, “I 
can’t understand why Stagg 
simply can’t make a talk.” 
Wishard clucked commis- 
eratingly. 

Here was expert confir- 
mation of my own doubts 
and escape from addressing 
student mass meetings. | 
very rarely spoke publicly 
again until I was fifty-nine 
years old. At that age I 
decided that I was entitled 
to talk. Nowadays they 
even pay me money to do 
it,and I am more in demand 
than my time permits. My 
way of saying it possibly 
has not improved notably, 
but I 
more to say at sixty-four 
than at twenty-nine, which 
is as it should be. 

The International Y. M. 
C. A. training school at 
Springfield, Massachusetts, had been 
opened in 1890, and Doctor Gulick, head 
of the physical department, sold me on 
the idea of turning to Y. M. C. A. 
physical direction. I entered 
student in a class of four and later 
was made a member of the faculty, 
with the formidable title of instruc- 
tor in the theory and practice of 
training. Another of the four 
was James Naismith, inventor of 


have considerably 





as a 
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Fairchild of Harva 


Kicking Out After a Touchback on Pennsylvania's First Athletic Field, 1894, Now Occupied 


by Dormitories and the Quadrangle 








Chicago's 1893 Squad, 


the University’s Sec 


ond Jeason. Coach 
Stagg Standing at 
the Right, a Cap 


on His Head 


er jinary 
i she ey 
etanit contain 
f hung trom 
the running 











trac witt 
someone sta 
tioned on the 
t k to empt 
them after a goa 
Later heswitched 
to peach Daskets 
per ist 1 tneir 
greater dept Or 
f my Sister now 
teaching at Miss Thi 
ms s l Pitts- 
burgh, was teaching the 
at a girls’ school in Stan 
ford, Connecticut She has 
sent me a letter that 1 wrote r 
Princeton's Gal« on Mari 10, 1892, excited cdlest , 
fant Johnny ng the new game and recommend 
Poe, Killed With ng itt her for ad ptior by g 
the Black Watch At Springfield I coa ed my + 
at Loos > . —_ 
footballsquad. There were forty é 
students all told, and I still am a little | id of 
fact that from such a handful | produced tear 
that defeated a number of New England lege 
and made the best ol them exert themselves 
Strategic Ends 
if MADE my first contributions to the strateg 
the game here in the use of my end At ¢ 
for Yale 1 had perceived that I could do more 
fective work as interference for the runner b g 
up slightly back than in conventional line play 
Out of this experience I pulled my ends back out 
the line, used them like backs to carry the ba 
around the opposite ends and to drive into the 
ahead of the ball carrier, both re utionar\ 
tices wh were copied by other s an 
claimed as original 
Camp’s small wedge in t ! ee! 
a push, used mainly near the g the ¢ 


Continued on Page 157 
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be standing out 





HEY were 

still to- 

gether, 
“fido” behaving 
perfectly, when at 
nine o’clock that 
evening Capuchin 
distinctly remem- 
bered Dwind. He 
was found at the 
hotel, in possession 
of the bridal suite. 
He had already 
dismissed two 
stenographers and 
was with weary 
heroism control- 
ling an impulse to 
perform a bodily 
injury upon the 
third. What re- 
strained him was 
the fact that he 
had exhausted the 
stock. There was 
not another one in 
town. 

In the agony of 
creative labor he 
became slightly 
demented. After- 
ward he might be 
very ill, and 
looked forward to 
it. He was lying 
deep in a sofa on 
the back of his 
neck, one leg 
drawn up, the 
other resting on its 
knee, blood flow- 
ing by gravity to 
the brain cells. 

Without greet- 
ing Capuchin, he 
complained with 





the privileged pet- 


ulance of the sick, 





there in the street 
for that matter 
If you are not in- 
terested in this 
thing, neither 
am I.” 

“Could it pos 
sibly wait until 
morning?” 
Capuchin ab- 
jectly. 

‘Not possibly,” 
said Dwind. “Ifit 
waits until morn- 
ing I shall be 
gone.” 

Capuchin was 
distracted. He 
was in haste for the 
banking law. He 
should not know 
where else to turn 
for that piece of 
Greek. Moreover, 
if Dwind should 
go back in a tan- 
trum, thinking he 
had been ill- 
treated, the effect 
might be disas- 
trous to further re- 
lations with Jones 
Street. 

Turning sud- 
denly, he asked, 
‘“*Mr. Semicorn, 
did I hear you say 
or did somebody 
tell me that you 
once ran a news- 
paper?”’ 

“T got out an 
I. W. W. sheet in 
Seattle fora year,” 
said Semicorn. 

**Good!’’ said 
Capuchin. ‘You 


asked 














‘*‘There isn’t a 
book in your 
whole town.” 

“There’s a library at the statehouse,”’ said Capuchin. 

Dwind gnashed his teeth and shuddered. 

**What book do you need?"’ Capuchin asked. 

“One of those old shoes in your private bookcase. That 
might be it,” said Dwind. 

The place was already littered with books. Every chair 
had books on it; the bed was piled with them. The won- 
der was where he had got them. The stenographer was 
standing, notebook in hand, extremely distraught. 

“Read that last paragraph,” said Dwind. 

The stenographer read it. 

“Delete it,”” said Dwind. “Or, no—don’t delete it. 
Mark it not to go there, but in another place when we 
come to it. Give me that green book. 

Please open the window an inch and a half—from the top. 
Mr. Capuchin, either be seated or go 
I need some informa- 
yn is a muddle at the crucial point. 
You’ve got to change it, and I shall have to know before- 
hand how you are going to do it. Listen to what I am 
dictating and you will see.” “Sec- 


Thank you. 
away. No, don’t go away. 


tion. Your constitut 


To the stenographer.) 
tion Nine, colon, if you know what a colon is.” (Starting 
as from pain.) ‘‘Now what! Now what!” 

It was a loud rapping on the door. Semicorn opened it. 
The person who entered the room was the man from whom 
Capuchin had bought the Northwestern Herald several 
hours before 

His movements were quick and apprehensive; his eyes 
e like the ant’s and his voice was low and confidential. 
If he had come to tell them the hotel was burning he would 


have imparted that information in a guarded manner. 





At Nine o'Clock That 


“*They told me downstairs I’d find you here,”’ he said to 
‘apuchin, hardly above a whisper. 

“That’s their business downstairs,” said Capuchin. 
“They know everything. That’s why they run a hotel so 
badly.” 

“T know,” said the ant. “‘That’s so too. It seemed im- 
portant. I wouldn’t think it professional etiquette not to 
tell you in time. Still, it’s your own private business I’m 
meddling with.” 

“Tell me what?’’ Capuchin asked. 

“Unless, of course, you meant to suspend the paper,” 
said the ant. 

‘What is it, man? You'll back into yourself if you are 
not careful. What is it?” 

It was merely that when the editorial men of the paper 
learned to whom it had been sold, as they did at once, 
though it wasn’t meant for anybody to know for a day or 
two, they walked out in a body—the managing editor, 
all the subordinate editors and all the reporters but a 
police reporter who was drunk, and two others that were 
queer. 

There was nobody there to get the paper out, and it was 
already past nine o’clock. 

Having disclosed this extraordinary secret, and in very 
few words when he came to it, the ant let himself out of the 
door, closed it gently and was gone. 

Capuchin took up his hat. 

“Just a minute,” said Dwind with a faint, imperious 
gesture of his wan hand. ‘I’m under no contract with this 
I’m serving it for nothing, and all I ask is 
I might still 


~ 


one-ring circus. 
the courtesy of your attention at this point. 


Evening Capuchin Distinctly Remembered Dwind. He Was Found at the Hotel, 
in Possession of the Bridal Suite 


get over there and 
take charge until 
I come. Only for 
a few minutes. Now then, Mr. Dwind, pardon me. 
What do you say is the matter with the constitution of 
New Freedom?” 

“Section Nine, colon,” said Dwind to the stenographer, 
beginning to dictate. 

Capuchin did not see the point when it came. Dwind, in 
great suffering of patience, explained it to him; and when 
he could not help seeing it he began to demur on the 
ground of political expediency. For some reason he could 
not clearly state he did not wish to amend the constitu- 
tion. 

The question was how to get public funds into the 
bank. Capuchin thought it could be done by statute—by 
asimple law. Dwind said it had to be in the constitution. 
So they argued it, both insisting. An argument had hyp- 
notic effect upon Capuchin. He passed into a trance and 
became insensible of time or place. Dwind’s vitality in 
that kind of contest was amazing. He lay perfectly inert, 
using only enough physical energy to make his words 
audible and to play with his glasses in a scholarly manner. 
Holding his mind to the point, he defined it over and over 
in the same words, with a feeble, expiring voice, but with 
a doggedness that in the end wore Capuchin down. 

“All right—a-l-l right,” said Capuchin at last. ‘We 
have to play with your sticks or go home.”’ Then he looked 
at the time. It was two o’clock. He remembered Semi- 
corn, the newspaper, the situation there, and set off in 
haste to see what had happened, expecting the worst. 
What could Semicorn have done? No assistants, no edi- 
tors, three reporters—one drunk and two queer. Probably 
there was no paper. 
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As he came within sight of the building he was relieved 
to see it lighted. At least they were trying. Coming 
nearer, he heard the press running. A truck stood at the 
curb receiving bundled papers from the mailing room as if 
everything were normal. This was too good. It occurred 
to him that Semicorn was a very reckless young man 
What if he had filled the paper with his violent I. W. W. 
notions! Capuchin’s idea for the paper was to face it 
about gently. It was an important property with a good 
deal of influence upon public opinion in the state, especially 
conservative opinion, and that was what he wished to 
reach. He had even thought of not bringing it over openly 
to the Freemen’s League, holding it neutral instead, until 
some crisis occurred. None of this had he said to Semi- 
corn. Restraining an impulse to snatch a paper from the 
mailing room and look at it, he ran up the stairway to the 
editorial room on the second floor and arrived there breath- 
less, in a panic. 

It was one large room, full of dimness and tranquillity. 
The dimness was an effect of the lighting, which was in- 
dividual to each desk, under green glass shades. The 
tranquillity, like a convalescence, was that which settles 
in a newspaper office when the last form is closed, thirty is 
on the hook and the night’s deed is done. The telegraph 
operator was locking up his typewriter. Seven men were 
sitting at small flat-top desks, smoking and reading the 
paper—seven besides Semicorn, who was at a roll-top desk 
in the far corner, with his head down, writing 

Capuchin fumbled at the latch of the railing gate, let 
himself through and hurried to Semicorn’s desk. 

‘Did get her out!”’ he said. 

Semicorn handed him a paper and went on writing. 
Capuchin sat down with it at the nearest desk, looking at 
the front page, at the back page, then ran through it 
nervously and stopped at the editorial page. All at a 
glance as it should be. The news was displayed in the 
usual manner. The headlines were in the conventional 
style of verbless obscurity. There were two editorials. 
One was about the weather and the other was on the need 
for a city park. 

‘“Where did you get these?’’ Capuchin asked, pointing 
to them. 

‘“*Found them already intype. Left over,” said Semicorn. 
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“Good!” said Capuchin I was afraid 4 be to accept the young mar i 4 
““Yes,”’ said Semicorn, “I know what you were afraid of."". middle way. His displeasure increased with tl 
Capuchin regarded*him with new interest. He was not Semicorn, who had been wat y 
such a reckless young man, in fact. On the contrary, he one leg over rné e de 
was remarkably self-possessed. Almost too much that wa I tk t ‘ " r ' 
He said, “It looks like a fine job, Mr. Semicorn A very head,”” he said ] 
neat performance, all facts considered. I’m wondering _ there 
how you did it.” Capu 
“Standing on my head,” said Semicorr over before speaking 
Capuchin looked around the room Where did you get I have only this to Mr N 
these men?” course, I didn’t want min« 
‘Three out of the composing room The rest sav this You are stepping strong ’ lar t { 5 ‘ 
p cked up 9 trong, Mr. Semicorn.” sem rr 
“Picked them up?” said Capuchin. “‘ They were stand necessary for Capuchin to speak ag 
ing on the galleys, like the editorials, perhaps. Where did say it was a good journeyman job 
you pick them up? Are you at the hot 
“They were men I happened to know,” said Semicorr “Not yet,”” said Semicorr I haven't ha 
“*Here in this town? But you were with me all day.” “You'll find a room there Please ! 
“Two I met in the crowd that came over from the sta nine Then we'll ta t! y 
tion with us,”” said Semicorn. ‘“‘ You were too busy to no All r-i-g-h-t, sir,”’ said Semicorn eas and « 
tice us.” one sir to another 
“‘T see,”’ said Capuchin. He surveyed the seven silent x 
men, all smoking and reading. Two were within hearing; i DID not occur to Capuchin to w 
they seemed not to be listening. ‘‘Men like yourself?” 4.M., with nothing more to do for the er, seven n 
he said, looking at Semicorn. continued to sit at their desks silently reading. He wo 
**More or less,”” Semicorn answered. ‘‘There’s a lot of have been astonished to see what th: lid as r 
them out here.’”” Seeing that Capuchin was uneasy, he was gone. They gathered about Semicorn, all with or 
added, ‘“‘They’re all right. Because they have worked on shrewd expression of triumph. Then one placed his tw 
I. W. W. sheets as I have is no reason they can’t doareg- hands on Semicorn’s shoulders from behind. It wa 
ular job like this. Most of them have.” gesture they all understood. Another placed his hands 
Capuchin dropped fhat subject and turned again tothe the same way on the shoulders of that o hen anothe 
paper. This time he went through it carefully and saw at upon his, and so on until they were in line, very close to 
the top of the editorial page a line of strong black type he gether. A word was uttered, and they began to mal 
had missed before: the old prison lockstep. They marched round and ri 
“*Lafe Semicorn, editor.” between the desks, intoning in sepulchral voices, to the 


He was hotly displeased. Already he was sensible of a rhythm of the step, this Red hym: 
t : I : 
certain stiffness of manner in Semicorn and was thinking 


he had been quick to give himself editorial airs. Now this! B I 
It was a bold stroke, and the advantage went with it B i the 
How should he undo it; that was, provided he should wish Pull the big pray 


to undo it? Editors cannot be changed every morning 
like the date line. To take the name down would be as I Pu 


absurd as what had happened, but to leave it there would Continued on Page 60 
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Capuchin, Leaning Forward on the Edge of His Chair, Nodded. “And We All Sing That Tune by Ear,’’ Semicorn Continued 
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i pe United States Navy has such high traditions and 
such an unbroken record of glorious achievement that 
we are apt to take it for granted and to assume that it will 
answer effectively whatever calls may be made upon it. 
This is not the right attitude. No navy ever became great 
and powerful simply by being let alone to grow like a weed. 
If they 
are to keep up with the ever-rising standards of efficiency, 


Modern navies are in a constant state of flux. 


they must be quick to apply and utilize every scientific 
advance and to adopt every new device for naval offense 
No 
navy maintained by a government like ours can hope to 


or defense as soon as its worth becomes apparent. 


have its legitimate needs satisfied unless the whole body of 
citizens is aware of them and is alive to the importance of 
meeting them promptly and whole-heartedly. 

Most valuable work in popular education as to naval 
This 


patriotic body has fixed upon October twenty-seventh for 


requirements has been done by the Navy League. 


the fifth annual celebration of Navy Day. This movement 
deserves cordial support in every quarter and the hearty 
cooperation of our public and private organizations. 
Physical science, invention and discovery are all advancing 
at such an unprecedented rate that our Navy requires 
peculiar vigilance on the part of its friends if it is to be kept 


where it belongs in the forefront of power and effectiveness. 


The Man From Hoquiam 


g ipo voters of the Third Congressional District of the 
state of Washington did their country a greater service 
than they could possibly have realized when, in the year 
1912, they elected to the Sixty-third Congress Albert John- 
son, the man from Hoquiam 

They have returned him regularly to successive Con- 
gresses. He not only represented his district with credit, 
but first as member, later as chairman, of the House 
Committee on Immigration he has rendered the nation 
distinguished service of the highest order. He, more 
than any other single individual, was instrumental in de- 
livering the knock-out blow to the old Myth of the Melt- 
ing Pot 


After years of uphill fighting he finally secured 


the adoption of the selective immigration act which bears 


his name. What he really accomplished amounted to giv- 
ing our United States a belated chance to develop along the 
lines upon which it was founded. The importance of this 
achievement becomes more apparent with every year that 
passes. 

The great mass of Americans throughout the land are 
with Chairman Johnson heart and soul, and will back him 
Not so the 
new Americans from Southern and Eastern Europe who 
Not so the bootleggers 


to a finish if they are given a chance to do so. 


have been swarming in since 1880. 
of immigrants; not so the criminal foreign element. 

Last month Mr. Johnson came before the primaries for 
renomination. Alien organizations, radical groups and all 
the hidden forces opposed to the rational restriction of 
immigration passed the word that then was the time to 
get him. Local issues were of small importance. The real 
issue was whether the cause of immigration restriction 
should be weakened by depriving Mr. Johnson’s impor- 
tant committee of its experienced and militant chairman or 
whether it should be strengthened by his renomination and 
ensuing reélection. A matter of the gravest national im- 
portance was thus thrust upon the voters of the Third 
Congressional District for decision. 

The opposition, operating behind the smoke screens usu- 
ally employed in such circumstances, put up a bitter fight. 
Mr. Johnson’s solid achievements were pooh-poohed and 
belittled and various plush horses were put on parade to 
distract attention from the vital issue. In spite of all these 
maneuvers, the sound sense of the district prevailed and 
Mr. Johnson was triumphantly renominated. He owed his 
victory to the fact that most of his constituents fully 
realize that our national lawmaking body would be ma- 
terially poorer if the Third District of the state of Wash- 
ington should cut off its contribution of the man from 
Hoquiam. They are proud of him, as they have every 
right to be, and they seemingly have no intention of los- 
ing the legitimate prestige which is reflected upon them 
by being represented in Congress by such a commanding 
national! figure. 

Wise legislation upon immigration matters is not merely 
a matter of good intentions. The subject is one of the most 
intricate in the whole realm of national polity, and only 
those who have made an intensive study of it year in and 
year out are competent to deal with it beneficently, prac- 
tically and with real vision. Mr. Johnson will have the 
good wishes and the moral support of a substantial major- 
ity of his fellow countrymen when he comes up for re- 
election. 


Stop—Go 


ONTROL of motor traffic continues to be one of the 
most vexatious municipal problems of the day; and 


despite the adoption of various well-planned signaling sys- 
tems and the employment of many clever devices calcu- 
lated to increase safety and to insure the uniform and 
orderly movement of the vehicular procession, the incon- 
veniences experienced by motorists and pedestrians alike 
increase rather than diminish 

-artial relief may have to come about through the closer 
regulation of heavy trucking. In congested districts it may 
become necessary to prohibit the delivery of building ma- 
terial during rush hours. Coal should be put in during the 
low peak. Sidewalk unloading of any except rush mer- 
chandise may be prohibited during crowded hours. In- 
terior courtyards for daytime loading and unloading would 
Such regulations would work a certain amount of 
hardship in individual cases, but in many cities necessity is 


help. 


already beginning to point to them. The time is unques- 
tionably coming when a greater use of the night hours will 
be made for trucking and deliveries of goods that are not 
immediately needed. 

Suburban and small-town conditions are scarcely less 
acute than those in the big cities. There are already count- 
less villages twenty miles or more from the nearest city in 
which the town-to-country traffic is so heavy that crossings 
are unsafe, and local resources are taxed to the utmost to 
The 
rapid spread of bus lines in both city and country is putting 
School chil- 


dren as well as adults are at the mercy of an unregulated 


maintain even a semblance of reasonable control. 


an added burden upon these thoroughfares. 
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stream of swiftly moving vehicles, and the wonder is that 
accidents are not commoner than they are. Widening of 
roads and multiplication of parallel highways will better 
matters; but both are slow and costly processes. 

Motors at rest offer a problem as baffling as those in mo- 
tion. To park or not to park is the daily question in every 
live town in the United States. In most cities garage ac- 
commodation is inadequate to meet the needs of those who 
motor to town to business by day and to the theaters by 
night. Curbstone parking has all at once become a na- 
tional nuisance, and likewise a national necessity if motors 
are to be used at all in crowded centers. The slowing down 
of traffic by the long files of parked cars is not the only in- 
convenience which results. Householders in many cities 
are loud in their complaints of the car owners who park in 
front of their houses from morning until night and thus 
make it impossible for them to load or unload in front of or 
even near to their own premises. 

This is an abuse which can be controlled; and house 
holders everywhere should make a concerted effort to se 
cure police regulations which will insure them preferential 
parking rights to the street in front of their own houses 

The plague of ill-mannered motorists who litter the high 
ways with waste paper and miscellaneous trash has too 
long endured. At least two chiefs of police, one in Southern 
New York and another in New Jersey, have hit upon the 
correct method of dealing with these pests. Their procedure 
is to arrest such offenders on sight and to make them re- 
trace their route on foot and pick up each and every scrap 
of paper they have so blithely tossed aside. The humilia- 
tion of being required to gather up litter over a mile or two 
of roadway under conspicuous police supervision affords 
a never-to-be-forgotten lesson; and communities which 
adopt this mild and effectual measure will not long be trou- 
bled with littered roadsides. Similar procedure might be 
advantageously pursued in respect to pedestrians. 

The transition of the motor car from a luxury to a neces- 
sity has been so swift and sudden and universal that we 
have not yet had time to adjust ourselves to the new condi- 
tions which have followed in its track. Some of the best 
minds in the country are grappling with its attendant prob- 
lems. Presently they will solve them and the solution will 
mark a new and more beneficent period in the age of gaso- 
line. 


Ishmael 


UCH striking results have attended the legal house- 
S cleaning now going on in the state of New York that 
those who are responsible for it should feel encouraged to 
go on with their work and not quit until they have made a 
thorough job of it. The recent report of the Baumes Com- 
mission of that state uncovered so many shortcomings of 
the criminal law and its practice, which have their counter- 
parts from coast to coast, that it is worthy of careful study 
in every commonwealth whose people take a serious inter- 
est in combating crime and lawlessness. 

Under one of the new Baumes laws several habitual 
criminals convicted of crimes which involved neither vio- 
lence nor substantial sums of money are now serving life 
sentences. Both the sentimentalists and the sternly prac- 
tical spokesmen of the underworld have loudly complained 
of the injustice of sending a man to prison for the rest of his 
natural life simply because he has been convicted of a rela- 
tively unimportant crime. Under the Baumes law, of- 
fenders who receive life sentences are so dealt with, not as 
a punishment for their most recent offenses but because 
they have given proof over a long term of years that as long 
as they are at large society is bound to suffer from their 
depredations. After three or four convictions confinement 
is the only practicable method of checking such a career 

“Nowadays,” a lawyer recently wailed in open court, 
“everyone seems to be against the poor criminal.” 

We sincerely hope this statement is correct; for in the 
past it has sometimes seemed as if a good many judges, 
lawyers, juries and even the law itself were against society 
and were banded together to protect the accused from the 
consequences of crime. Everyone ought to be against the 
poor criminal and against the rich one also. 
hand is against every man, and every man’s hand must be 


Ishmael’s 


against him if he is not to rule in the land. 














g 
leases, but does not buy, the re els of cel 
luloid film that come as so much canned drama from Holly 
wood and the lesser studio centers. Each lease is for a 
limited period in a specified place, and anyone who ex 
hibits film otherwise than as authorized is a thief. No 
trade euphemism can disguise that harsh fact 

As an exhibitor, which is the term applied in the moving 
picture markets to all proprietors of moving-picture 
theaters, Leo K. Maloney had been meeting some tough 
and he suspected, unscrupulous competition. Maloney is 
the owner of the Rivoli Palace in Cambyses, which is a 
pseudonym for a town of about 25,000 people. His com- 
petitor was Herman Eckhardt, proprietor of the Little 
Gem Theater with 2000 seats. For six straight weeks the 
Little Gem had filled its seats at every performance by a 
series of hokum specialties, juvenile amateur contests, gro 
cery store nights, free ice-cream nights, and various other 
expensive devices calculated to appeal to that characteristic 
longing of the average person to get something for nothing 

Every time the Little Gem had a part of its peak-load 
audience waiting in the lobby, there were empty seats at 
the Rivoli Palace. If Maloney could have persuaded him 


self that his rival was a better business man and a better 
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ere was no possible way that he « 
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Ah, My Proud Beauty! 


Motto foran Aquarium 


OLDFISH, Pollywog and 
(> Snail, 
Creep or swim or wag your 
tail 
Through these halls of water 
u eed 
a horoug 


h dampness guaranteed. 


dene Farming 
T' YURI te armer): Plowing? 
FARMER: No, ete making 
& turnover in real estate. 


Suspicious -Looking 
inquired the young 


_ , pop,’ 
history student, ‘‘was 


George Washington as honest as it says here?”’ 

“Yes, my son.” 

‘Well, then how is it that they close all the banks on his 
birthday?” 


The Home I'll Never See 


VHE firelight flickers low; 
I picture in the gloom 
The home I used to know; 
Again I seem to see 
The hall I used to love, 
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1886 The Music Master 


The cramped reception room, 
The dining alcove of 
Apartment 7-D. 


And memory reveals 
The quaint old kitchenette 
Where mother got the meals 
By opening a can; 
The quaint old fire escape, 
With quaint milk bottles set 
And, quaint in form and shape, 
The elevator man. 


Alas, I wonder if 
The house where I was born 


{ “Isn't HE JuSTA . BORN 
| COMEDIAN, FOLKS ? 
| NOW, DEAR, DO TELL THEM 
| THAT SCREAMINGLY FUNNY | 
\ ONE ABOUT THE 
. TWO TRISHMEN! / , 


The Miracle Wife 


Still stands, a frowning cliff, 
In a far northern land. 
Does the Hungarian Grill 
The ground floor still adorn? 
And on the corner still 
Does the red hydrant stand? 


I know these eyes shall ne’er 
Gaze on that home; these feet 
Shall never journey where 
My budding life was nursed; 
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For it’s located on 
207th Street; 
And now we live upon 
141st. 
Morris 


Bishop. 


Three’s a Crowd 


OCTOR: Congratula- 
tions! You are the father 
of triplets! 

DYER (who married a 
telephone operator): Just 
my luck! She always gives 

me the wrong 
number. 


Touring and 
Detouring 





HE prolonged 
good-bys. 

The late start. 

The superfluous 
luggage. 

The joy of being 
off at last. 

The three-mile re- 
turn forthe mys- 
terious package. 

The sliding of the 
luggage. 

The puncture. 

The sudden heat 
upon stopping. 

The jack under all 
the bags. 

The speeding to 
make up time. 

The back-seat re- 

4 monstrance. 

The chicken din- 
ner. 

DANGER. APPROACH TO 
DAM. BAD CURVE AHEAD. 

The magnificent view with 
pigpen in front. 

The freshly oiled road. 

DANGER. SHARP CURVE. 

The ten gallons of gas. 

The steep hill. 

The boiling radiator. & 

The cold water. 

REFRESHMENTS. ALL Hots. 

The white cement road with 
tar seams. 

The chickens running cross- 
wise. 

SLOW DOWN TO 18 MILEs. 

The three quarts of oil. 

STOP. SHARP TURN. 

The superb view with cow barn and silo in foreground. 

The hot-dog kennel. 

The Anyold Inn & Tea Shoppe. 

The high prices. 

The low ceilings. 

The short beds. 

The tin bath. 

The long waits. 

The thin cream. 

The stuffy porches. 

The narrow highway. 

The thick mud. 

The chicken dinner with waffles. 

WHEN YOU’RE HUNGRY AND TIRED GO TO AMENIA INN 

The black asphalt road with deckle edges. 

The chickens running across. 

The chickens running back. 

SLow Down TO 15 MILEs. 

The blow-out. 

The naughty word. 

The Irish auto shop. 

The hot-dog kennel. 

The pretty stream viewed from the boxed-in bridge. 

The tar-covered road. 

The gift shoppe. 


Mike: “‘Hey, Pat, When 
Yer Gonna Send Up the 
Material for the Next 
Forty Stories?"’ 
Pat: “‘Ain't Yer Got 
That Yet? I Sent it Up 
Monday" 


Continued on Page 140 
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ingredients-always! 
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Of course you do not stop to think how many 
ingredients there are. But the moment you taste 
this vegetable soup your appetite tells you it is the 
, FULL-BODIED, FULL-FLAVORED kind you 


want every time! 










Just think of all the trouble and expense you are 

saved by Campbell’s French chefs in the spotless 

% Campbell’s kitchens! For this one soup they 

“> select and prepare FIFTEEN OF THE FINEST 

Ey, VEGETABLES THAT GROW, substantial cereals, 

¥ invigorating beef broth, fresh flavory herbs and 
appetizing seasoning! 

a Serve Campbell’s Vegetable Soup today and see if 

A it doesn’t become a REGULAR FAVORITE on 


i yak 
¥ , 2? 
= al your table! 


We blend the best with careful pain 





¢ _ eae 32 ingredients 12 cents a can 
Our business reputation. 





LUN-CHEON DINNER SUPPER 
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Meanwhile the Pitchfork Outfit Had 
to Have its Meals, and Sally Jo Went 
to the Chuck House to Cook for Them 





mu 
ILBURN returned to the cow country and worked 
harder than ever. About six months later he re- 
ceived an announcement of Lily’s wedding—no, 
not to Alf Somers, but somebody whose name Jimmy had 
never heard. However, he sent a check for a hundred dol- 
lars, explaining, ‘‘ You can’t buy nothing out here.”” That 
was a lot of money to Lily; it was a lot to Milburn, too, 
and only a desire to impress her husband made him loosen 
up. However, her gushing reply was worth the outlay. 

The years passed and Milburn succeeded to Uncle 
Harve’s place as boss of the Pitchfork. But he improved 
on it. Whereas Uncle Harve had never been more than an 
employe, drawing wages, Milburn acquired an interest in 
the company very early in his connection. From this be- 
ginning he bui!t up his ownership until he gained control 
of the various enterprises bearing the company’s name. A 
three-year depression in the cattle industry aided him, be- 
cause several of the owners grew weary of losses and could 
zht ahead. They sold out to Milburn on easy 
terms, and now he was undisputed boss of a company 
which owned forty thousand head of cattle, nearly a mil- 
lion acres in Arizona and Mexico, two town sites, a store 
and dairy, a small copper mine. 

While his friend was climbing thus Albert did not re- 
main stationary. No, he was making the grade too. Ben 
Muma won the election by a comfortable margin and 
Albert went to the state capital as private secretary to the 
governor. The position gave him prestige and considerable 
influence. As secretary, he was the unofficial doorkeeper— 
the man who whispered in the ear of power and could get 
what suppliants wanted or turn them down. It was a 
position of great opportunity and Albert intended to make 
the most of it. He wrote glowingly to Jimmy, with a 
slightly wrote on official stationery and 
rish. His old friend grunted. He was 











see no day 


patronizing tone 


t with a fle 


signed 





; 
Ke no 


Seeouve 


much gratified, but not unduly 
impressed. Secretary to the 
governor, hey? Huh, how much 
was he making, he wondered. 

The next news Milburn received was that Albert had 
resigned; he could no longer stand the sort of persecution 
to which he had been subjected. Jimmy, who had sub- 
scribed to the home paper while on his visit, later read a 
story in it to the effect that Albert had been fired. Irregu- 
larities were hinted at and an investigation promised, but 
this was presumably dropped or quashed, because Albert 
faded from the news columns in a couple of weeks and 
never reappeared there. Milburn assumed that his friend 
had gone back into the insurance business. 

But he was too busy with his own affairs to give much 
thought to Albert’s problems. The company’s properties 
had not been fully developed; there were many thousands 
of acres of A-1 farm land devoted to grazing, and he 
went to work to bring it under cultivation. Farm after 
farm sprang up. Within a short span of time the Pitch- 
fork company was raising more alfalfa than it could use, 
and shipping it East. Also, he was in love again—or 
thought he was, and what’s the difference? 

With the approach of forty, he began casting up life’s 
accounts. Looking back over the years, the tally seemed 
good to him, but the prospect showed gray ahead. What 
was there in it but continued effort, more piling up of 
money? And for what? Who would get it after he died? 
He was lonely—often desperately lonely. His house— 
shucks, a house wasn’t a home without a wife and children! 

So he was ripe for plucking when he met Abbie Tisdall, a 
school-teacher from Vermont. She was visiting her aunt, 
wife of old Hi Fuller, of the Anvil outfit, over on the San 
Pedro. And his second romance prospered. She was a 
sensible girl, with religious leanings, and she accepted the 
cowman’s attentions with straightforward honesty of in- 
tent. Although fifteen years her senior, she did not know 
it and nobody could have guessed it. There was none of 
the hot love of adolescence between them, ever, but she 
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formed an affection for Milburn 
much more enduring. They 
were married on Thanksgiving 
Day. That was Jimmy’s idea. “I got a lot to be thankful 
for,”’ he told her, “‘and you top the list.” 

‘“‘T want to make you happy, James,” said Abbie. 

An unromantic marriage stands a good chance of success, 
because the parties to it are not exacting. Milburn’s 
turned out comfortably. Abbie was a thrifty, efficient 
housekeeper whose notions of wifely duty were mainly 
directed to physical comfort, and she let James decide 
everything for her, because she had grown up in an atmos- 
phere where this was the husband’s réle. He would have 
done it anyhow, with any woman. 

Neither did she expect to find in her husband a male 
paragon bound by marriage ties to be knightly under all 
circumstances and every provocation. Abbie sized him up 
as a good average citizen and pitched her expectations 
accordingly. Of course he worked far harder than the 
average man, but then he had such a terrific capacity for 
it. And he was stronger of will and purpose, and could 
always see further ahead than most; but that merely 
showed what a good trader he was, of course. No, there 
was no nonsense about James, none of the flighty tem- 
peramental traits that have to be handled by a wife with 
kid gloves. True, he had a furious temper, but it was slow 
to boil. She was not the least bit in awe of him or afraid of 
him, the way most people were. 

Or was she? Sometimes in later life she wondered, be- 
cause deep within her lurked always a dread of what he 
might do. He could be so ruthless at times in getting what 
he wanted, crashing straight to his objective regardless of 
others—the rapacious instincts of the pioneer builder were 
developed in Milburn to a high degree. Often during their 
married life she would look at him queerly as he talked 
complacently of some trade he had made, of how he had 
wrung the last nickel out of a deal. 

*““What’s the matter?’’ he would demand. 

“Nothing.” 

“You look like I had robbed somebody.” 

Oh, well, he couldn’t see it and never would. She was 
thankful that he was never guilty of petty meanness, that 
he never took any of the dark bypaths so many of his kind 
use for short cuts. 

On his side, he seemed satisfied with the bargain. At 
first he was curiously shy with her, so shy that it made her 
uncomfortable. She couldn’t make head or tail of it. But 
he soon got over that. 

Once they rode together up into the mountains and came 
to a crag jutting out over a valley. An empire lay at their 


Continued on Page 41 
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Creamery fresh! 


with all its first sweet flavor of 
new-churned butter 


UTTER just from the churns 
... Fragrant and fresh as 


a dew-drenched field of clover... 
You recognize it at 
once—this delicate, 
freshly-churned sweet- 
ness of flavor. Unmis- 
takably— Brookfield 
Creamery Butter! 
In spotless creameries, 
right in the country, 
Brookfield Creamery 
Butteris made from test- 
ed, pasteurized cream. 
From the moment 
it leaves the glistening 
white churns it is kept 
under constant refrigeration. 
Spick and span refrigerator 
cars take it direct to Swift 
branch houses whence it is 
distributed to dealers. 
No time is lost. No sanitary 


fentified by the name 
cartons — Brookfield 
1? Brookfield Eggs 


them. 





It comes to you with all its 
tempting delicacy of flavor— 
creamery fresh. 
Our nation-wide food 
service brings Brook- 
field Butter to you 
wherever you may 
live—in the largest 
city or the smallest 
hamlet. 


a 
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- 
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And the same service 
brings to you, just as 
directly and in just as 
perfect condition, the 
other Brookfield Prod- 





precaution is omitted. In every 
step of its handling the rigid 
Swift standard prevails. 

And so, the first fresh good- 
ness of Brookfield Creamery 
Butter is perfectly preserved. 


ucts—Brookfield Eggs, 
Brookfield-Premium 
Poultry, and Brookfield Cheese. 
Ask for them at your dealer’s. 
The name Brookfield on the 
package is your guarantee of 
the finest quality. 


SWiFrtT «a COMPAN ¥ 


Butter - Eggs 
Cheese 
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If hundreds of automobile engineers ad- 
vised you to use a certain oil, would you ? 


ft pap 


H ART 
© your guide i 


Mobiloil i is —r by more auto- 
motive engineers than any 3 
other oils combined. 














They depend on Mobiloil for 
quiet operation, low repair 


bills, little carbon. Why 


Mobiloil 1s made only from crude stocks 
chosen solely for /ubricating value—not 
gasoline yield. For 60 years the Vacuum 
Oil Company has specialized in the pro 
duction of fine lubricants. 


| cis” 

i e ® The scientific accuracy of the Mobiloil 
M Chart has won the approval of 609 auto- 

O ] Ol motive manufacturers. The downright econ- 


Make the chart your guide omy of Mobiloil makes it asked for by 3 out 


of every 4 motorists who ask for oil by name. 


























The next time you drain off your old oil 
have your crankcase refilled with Mobiloil 
and be sure you get the genuine. 





Then you will experience the smoother 
operation and greater power that come 
from correct lubrication. 
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(Continued from Page 38 He shot a quick look « 

feet —league on league of rolling land, with big blue blotches rals. Alone there, he squ 
of shadow moving over the foothills, and a mountain range whittle. He whittled and wh 
lifting scarred heads to the skies. He sat squarely on his up impatiently or shifting | 
horse, staring across the wide expanse, and a slow flush roseand gave himself ashal 
crept into his face That shake was almost as 

ws , what a country!” he exclaimed. In many ways she wa 

“James!” Jimmy did nothing but build 

““What’s the matter now?” future-— when he should arrive 

“You swore.” his wife and often sat with } 

“But look at it! Just made for me too. Yes’m, there’s hair against hers 
my job.” “T’ll make him an ingineer,”’ h 

She turned a blank face toward him great man, Abbie. He won't have to fig 

“What d’you mean—your job? Always thinking of  nickels—he’ll be able to build and bu 
business, aren’t you?” country he’ll make of this! Me, I’n 

“I wasn’t thinking of business then.” “Don’t count your chickens before 

“Then what did you mean? It’s right pretty, of course, she answered. “Besides, I don’t wat 
but I’ve seen prettier. It’s so bare.”’ man.” 

“That’s it,” he replied. ‘‘That’s my chance.” “What do you want then 

She did not know what to say to this, and after a while “Well, if he’s kind, and good to } 
they rode downward “Hell's bells!”’ exclaimed Milburn. “ hat all?” as, 

“Did you ever stop to think,” he asked, with an odd “And quit rubbing my hair that way 10 believe y “Do ye 
hesitation, ‘how the Lord often fixes up a country so that picked up that habit watching cows ach a “Well, 
all us humans have to do is work? Yes, ma’am. He puts All this happened during the first half year of their mar Albert hi 
everything we'll ever need in a stretch of land some-_ ried life. Afterward he waded ir ‘ harder than ever, insurance busines 
wheres--except water, maybe, or trees—and then He and Abbie never again heard him say crazy thin, He 


steps back and says, ‘ Well, boys, go to it.’”’ treated her as well as most busy men treat their wives, per twelve dollars a week separ: 

“Oh, James! That’s wicked!” haps better; and she was content. In fact, they ; lon him a hundred and 

On another occasion they were resting on the porch at: extremely well cause perhaps it would |: nt 
sundown after a hard day’s work. Milburn sat on the The baby died at birt} id | ame near | ghiswife A hundred dollars ought to go a lon 
steps, smoking. His wife rocked back and forth ina cane too. Never a word out of him about their loss; the symp pointed out 
chair. The mountain tops glowed in the last flare of day. thy of friends was received in colk en face wi Some nths passed and then came a telegram from 
Below their shaggy shoulders was a sheen of deep laven- grim in those days of strain, but he betray ( " Albert asking if y ild give him a jo he cowmar 
der, and tiny clouds curled ved @ ni rting laugh and 
and twisted in the hollows 
high up theirsides. Twilight 
lends a majesty to the cow 
country that makes the petty | old memor 
cares of the day seem trivial : at } 
and far away. Milburn thought of Save then fas 
gazed out over his broad layed + > tm the o 
acres and peace suffused his ard, of their games and 
soul ) bert’s leaders} n them 

The lowing of cattle came : 
faintly to his ears; a string 
of them wound over a rise, 
heading slowly to water. It 6a ' 
had rained during the day : >: rdly hac telegram 
and he sniffed in the sweet, | “i - al é ; f : when he repented of it 
soothing smell of refreshed ne f h. well. was done now 
earth. _ % : ; ily Albert would be of 

“It’s so pretty it sort of ee sf: = . F j o earthly use, but he would 
hurts,” he said gruffly. Kame - a ; Ss : find something for h odo 

“TI don’t see anything so 
pretty about it,’’ was her 
reply. ‘‘Only some ol’ cows. 
It’s too lonely for me.”’ 

‘Look at those beauties, 
will you? Here comes the 
horses,too. . . . ‘The eve- 
ning brings all home’—I read 
that somewhere in a book 
when I was a kid.” 

She laughed with a flat 
note that jarred him. 

‘“That may be so with cat- 
tle, but not with humans,” 
she remarked. “It used to 
take dad down to the Man- 
sion House.” - * ‘And without 

A long silence. . 4 ; ’ . fle word to me! 

‘*So this country is lonely, . ; , * ot , oa ‘You don’t have to 
hey? Yes, I reckon it would = ith him.’ 
be that way to you. I been ? “Why don’t I 
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in your country, too, and , : here with us, w 
it’s mighty sweet. Say, Ab- ‘Of course 
bie, did you ever sit and ‘ him some sort 
listen to a field of wheat ‘ can bunk w 
grow? Or corn?” . don’t need to stay wit! 

‘Don’t talk foolish, James. ’ “Well, anyhow, you mig 
You can’t hear them grow.” % , have asked m¢ 

“Can’t hear ’em! Why, 
man alive, yes, you can! 
You can most see ‘em too. is | 
I’ve sat by the hour figuring j ‘ . Her hush: 
what it’s all about. How did : "ea ‘ ' “T’ll make 
it start anyhow? And why? , : ° vely.”’ 
Often is 

“Shucks, you do say the ? P ry 
craziest things sometimes, : _ ET ere a Greatly t 
James. . . . Did Ike turn a ann tents - = neers prise, Alber 


very Littie 





his life, Jame 


Satna | can tell fro 


that mule out? He’s liable An Empire Lay at Their Feet —League on League of Rolling Land, With Big Blue Blotches of Shadow Movin 
gs 


to get hungry unless.”’ Over the Foothills, and a Mountain Range Lifting Scarred Heads to the Skies Continued on Page 142 
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Plupy’s Father Supplies a Kew 
Tales of His Boyhood 


RIDAY, May 28, 186-—-aint it queer how things wirk 
out. i lost my alto horn whitch i thougt was most the 
best thing i had xcept Nellie and then father was going 
to sel! Nellie and if it hadent been for me shooting her with 
a slingshot and having her run away with Gimmy Bedell 
and throw him out with most $4 dollers and $.75 cents 
wirth of fiower and carosene oil and salt fish and shaker 
applesass and smach the wagon and tare the harniss to 
peaces why old Si Smith wood have bougt her but he 
dident 
So i was so glad to get Nellie back that i dident feel haff 
as bad as ji thougt i wood about my alto horn. ennyway 
i had got usted to bad luck becaus for a grate menny years 
i had been triing to save money enuf to by a cornet but 
evry time i wood get about $1. saved or $1. and $.35 cents 
whitch was the most i ever did save i wood have to lend 
sum of it to Beany or Pewt or wood have to pay for a win- 
dow i had broke and got caugt for or sumtimes pay for a 
window that sumbody elce had broke and laid it onto me 
and i dident dass to let the man whitch sed I broke his 
window go to father about it for father wood probly think 
i was lieing about it and wood lick me and maik me pay 
for the window two. 
so i desided i wood never get money enuf for my cornet 
and after that i spent my money for gibs and Juju paist 
and sody water and root beer and clay pipes to smoak 
sweetfirn in and i have had a mutch better time than when 
i was saiving my money and getting two meen to spend 
a cent. 
father always sed that was the truble with uncle Robert, 


my fathers uncle and old Ike Shute, my fathers cusin. 


father sed they was so busy saving money that they dident 
drink or smoak or fite or go to dances or up river and in 
swimming with the girls. i dident meen that. i ment go in 
swimming and up river with the girls. what i reely ment 
was to go in swimming with the other fellers and not with 
the girls whitch is sumthing that is never allowed to be 
did here, and to go up river in a boat with the girls to 
picknicks whitch is frequently the case 

well as i was saying uncle Robert and old Ike never went 
to county fairs and nigger minstrel shows and levees and 
tirky shoots and raffles at Thanksgiving or nothing and 
dident have enny fun in life. 

well aunt Sarah whitch always stands up for them when 
father is maiking fun of them sed well ennyway George, 
George is father you know, Aunt Emmy, she is uncle 
Roberts wife and old Ikes mother, is very charitible at 
Thanksgiving time and gives away a grate deel. and father 
he sed yes i know all about it Sarah, Aunt Emmy will send 
Ike down to the store with $.75 cents to by stuff, mostly 
dride apples and salt fish, and she will maik about 40 par- 
cils out of it and she usted to get me to taik them round to 
give them to the people because Issack cood not go out 
after dark becaus he was afrade of the dark and mother 
maid me go and the only way i got out of it was by giving 
the parcils to the rong peeple on perpose and uncle Robert 
wanted father to lick me and father told him he woodent 
lick me and if Emmy wanted to send round enny moar 
parcils she had better let Isack do it or do it herself. that 
is what father sed. 

then aunt Sarah sed well George you were always a grate 
trial to Uncle Robert and Aunt Emmy and to Issack and 


By Henry fl. Shute 
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father sed well Sarah i always tride verry hard to be and 
from what they sed about me and the number of times they 
complaned to the polise about me i flatter myself that 
i succeeded. but uncle Robert and cusin Issack were 
grate trial to me without trying. soi gess we are even siste: 
thou art mild and luvly, gentle as a summer breeze, that 
is what father calls Aunt Sarah when he wants to have sun 
fun with her. 

well i had a pretty good time yesterday in school and 
injoyed myself verry mutch to set back in my seet and se 
Beany and Pewt and Ticky and Pop get licked and to know 
that i hadent done ennything to get licked for. and wher 
Beany hit old Francis in the snout with that spitball 
thougt i shood die laffing. and old Nigger Bell with the in 
running down his face and old Pop Clark maiking faces 
and pertending he coodent stop. o gosh i neerly dide. 
that old king in the story of the loss of the white ship 
the 4th reeder and whitch fell to the ground like a ded 
man and was never afterwards seen to smile had been ir 
school he wood have laffed. he coodent have helped lafting 
nobody cood. 

zrandmother when she was alive was always telling m¢ 
to count my blessings and that means good luck things and 
i have been doing that and when a fe 
a pane in his side i think he is lucky 

so up to today things has been going pretty well for me 
and i have had pretty good luck. but things began to go 
rong today erly this morning. evry morning i have to split 
wood enuf to fill a woodbox about as big as a hen house and 
holds about a cord of wood whitch i 





er laffs so that he has 


have to carry in after 
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and Grabed Him and Hit Him a Auful Whang on the Head and Put On the Hancuffs 
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é hive hundred 


color and upholstery 
COMbDINATIONS 4 7 jifty 


\ body styles hd types 






















In its personalization of the motor car through 
the offering of 50 Body Styles and ‘Types and 
500 Color and Upholstery Combinations, 
Cadillac achieves a manufacturing advance 
measurably more important than any other 
development since its introduction of the go- 
degree eight-cylinder motor. 


To bring home to the public in every center 
throughout America the diversity and beauty 
of the new body styles and colors, Cadillac 
extends to the public cordial invitation to the 
presentation of the new cars in a 


@adillac National 
Automobile Salon 


Continuing until October 16, 1920 


The complete Cadillac line—including the 
standard models, the distinguished Fisher cus- 
tom built series, and the finest and most lux- 
urious exclusive custom creations of Fleetwood 












— surpasses anything ever before shown by a 






single manufacturer. 


Now left almost alone in its own fine freld 


For twenty- four years people have have been ready to consider any and all bounds of the largest previous market. 
listened patiently to promises of equality claims of comparable performance. 
- with Cadillac performance. 





The accession of new thousands to the 







Now the new go-degree, eight-cylin large and long established Cadillac 
Kor eleven years—since Cadillac in- der Cadillac is left largely to its own clientele is too significant to call for any 
troduced the Eight to America—they fine field and sales have broken all the comment. 











Priced from $2095 upward, f.0.b. Detroit 
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ADILLAC 


DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 






No one knows better than the successful man what 
dividends Nature pays to those who keep her sim- 
ple laws. And no one knows better than the wn- 
ful what angry toll she takes from those who 
break them. 


SuECES 


“Eat wisely’ is one of the first rules in Nature's 
code of health. Yet day after day we see the very 
men who crave success, eating carelessly, catch-as- 
catch-can, without thought of balance in their dict. 

According to health authorities, a regular sup- 
ply of natural bulk is important to the body's wel- 
fare. Yet many people, blind to this need, fail to 
include sufficient bulk in their daily food. 


Engoy this delicious cereal food and correct your diet 


It is now so casy and pleasant to correct faulty diet 


that no one need longer run the danger of lack of 
bulk. Important bulk is now furnished in a deli- 
cious cereal food which millions eat every day as 
‘*An Ounce of Prevention.”’ 


everybody—every day 
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Up in the World 


or down in the mouth? 





Post's Bran Flakes not only supplies important 
bulk, but it furnishes also such vital health essen- 
tials as: phosphorus, iron, protein, carbohydrates 
and vitamin-B. 

Start cating Post's Bran Flakes tomorrow morn- 
ing. You'll be delighted with its flavor. It makes 
diet correction a pleasure. Just pour it into a bowl, 
add milk or cream and eat it as you would any 
other cereal. 

You'll find it delicious also with fresh fruits and 
berries in season. And it may be baked into cookies, 
muffins and bread. 


POSTS BRAN FLAKES 


as an ounce of () prevention 
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Its appetizing flavor has made it the best-liked 
bran food in the world. Once you have learned 
how good it is you will look forward to it with 
anticipation every day. And once it has become a 
regular part of your health program, take stock of 
yourself and see how much better you feel. 


Don’t put off improving your diet balance with 
Post's Bran Flakes another day. Decide now to 
keep on the “‘Road to Wellville’’ by making this 
delicious health cereal a daily habit. 


“Ounce of Prevention’’ Offer. At your request we will 
gladly send you ‘An Ounce of Prevention"’ package free with a 
booklet that has an important bearing on your health and success 
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Postum Cereat Company, Inc Dept. S.E. P.-3B-1026, 
Battle Creek, Michigan. Makers of Post's Bran Flakes, 
Postum Cereal, Post Toasties (Double-Thick Corn Flakes), 
Post's Bran Chocolate, Instant Postum and Grape-Nuts—also 


Jell-O and Swans Down Cake Flour. Canadian Address: Canadian 


Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., 45 Front St., E., Toronto, 2, Ontario 












“Now You'll 
Like Bran” 
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On Saturday, While Her Old Man Was Out in Front Waiting on the Trade, She Dropped Her Eyes, Blushed and Said She Would 


ES, the teeth that clicked off that crack JB }83 his stuff and he would I lf 
that love will find a way certainly ground WV than you can drop a white-hot horseshoe 


outa gumful. Look at Cinderella and George 
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Daddy's Nomdetachable Cuffs 


T. Charming, and John Alden and Priscilla. Then, SLLUSTRaATTE SO BY Lasers TURN 


there’s Bing-Bang Burkett and Paula LaBonde 
What? Who are they? Say, Joe, you don’t know noth- 
ing. Never heard of Bing-Bang Burkett? My, my, my, 
my, my! 
Look at here, Harry; some day I'm going to check up 
with you and explain who General Pershing, Santa Claus 
4 and John McGraw are; but right now I want to tell you 
that Bing-Bang Burkett and class vaudeville were always 
seen together like right and left feet. Why, Jake, the 
bologny had one of the applausiest twenty-two-minute 
turns in the here-and-there! 
F Never heard of Honest, Billy, I’m surprised with 
you. You got to keep out of the sun. 
But here; I’m all through abusing you. Just tilt your 
best ear a little more this way and listen at me. 
They billed him as plain Howard Burkett, but every- 
body in the two-a-day called him Bing-Bang. That was 


: because, among other things in his trick musical act, he 
bing-banged tunes out of xylophones made out of vinegar 
bottles, different lengths of gas pipe and such like that. 
That jobbie could wheedle a tune out of a rusty egg beater. 

; I so help me believe he could,make a tomcat howl Rach- 


maninoff’s Prelude in C sharp Minor, according to the way 
he twisted its tail. He could play any melody that you and 
all your grandmothers can think of on cigar-box fiddles, 
coconut shells, steel saws, combs, dishpans, stove lids and, 
I guess, even rubber overshoes. 

There wasn’t a musician down in the trench of any house 
on the big Colossus Circuit that didn’t envy and admire 
ting-Bang. He had nearly enough admirers to start a 
third party—one that would finish first 

Being a shrewd student of other things besides the end of 
my nose, I have no hesitation whomsoever in saying that 
among these admirers Paula LaBonde was right up in the 


front row 


There was a pretty! Paula should have lived a brace of 
centuries ago, before bold knights learned that tin makes 
better rain spouts than three-piece suits, and empires 
would have gone to smash over her as sure as the sun rose 
in the east a week ago last Tuesday. Paula had what comes 
in twin orders seldomer than Halley’s Comet does— beauty 
and good sense. She had heaps of soft, silky, wavy, black 
hair and those there eyes that catch a beam of light, polish 
it up and bounce it back at you twice as bright as it was 
before. She could give away seven-eights of her complex- 
ion and she’d still be a lulu. Her only drawback was her 
father, Antoine LaBonde. He was just one more handcuff 
wizard. 

Paula, in a pretty little page’s uniform, helped her old 
man in hisact. She handed the old cuckoo his leg shackles, 
handcuffs, Oregon boots, manacles, padlocks and chains 
After telling the audience, and offering to let them prove it 
to theirselves, that a ordi: 
these knickknacks with the same ease that they could ur 
button their skin and put it on a coat hanger, LaBonde 
let Paula seal him up in them like he was a registered letter 


ary person could get out 





Then he would wiggle out with a sniffy grin baked on his 
face, like as if he wanted to say, ‘“‘Humph! So easy! 
Antoine—he called hisself Prof. Antoine LaBonde—cli- 
maxed his routine by sitting down in the center of the 
stage close to the footlights, where he had a great big screw 
eye screwed into the floor. Paula first handcuffed the old 
gizzard to this screw eye. Next she shackled his feet to- 
gether. Then she wound logging chains tightly around his 
legs from his ankles to his hips and padlocked them. When 
Paula finished you'd be ready to swear that either a bunct 
of blacksmiths had been playing practical jokes on her 
] 


daddy or else a couple of shelves from a hardware store had 


spilled all they had around him. But the prof was smart t 











e would wiggle himself free faster 


LaBonde always let a bunch of the taxpayer 
ER come up on the stage and examine his playthings 
His stuff was the works, all right 






























What’s the matter with him? I’m getting to that, Joe 

First and foremost, LaBonde liked himself so wel! that 
he thought theaters were just a experiment until he came 
along and began providing real entertainment. To him al! 
other actors were a mob of hobos that should have beer 
pushing wheelbarrows, manning brooms or doing other 
work where they would be costumed in overalls 

The pr f believed that Edwin Booth would have beer 


fit to open a pophouse bill if Ed had got himself six o1 





even trained snakes by way of material, and he wou 
have trusted Joseph Jefferson in the € spot, pr ied 
Joseph Jefferson had a good piano plz elp hin é 
the bumps 

Is lid think I said one day to LaB it that 
you'd be afraid some day some guy—a handcuff invent 


let’s say— might come up out of the audience with a new 


contraption that would make a boob out of you before a 


body would make a boob out of me? You're 





Antoine. He put that along with a cow pat! 





in the Crystal Room of the Ritz and other impossible 

things. ‘“‘Did anybody ever make a boob out of Thoma 

Edison, George Washington or Marco Pol 
‘I never knew they had handcuff acts.”’ 
“They never, you lunkhead. What I mea 


were stars at their particular racket. The irvived be 


cause they knew their bread and molasses. And that’s wh 
nobody’ll ever be able to put out a handcuff that I can’t 
take off like a sleeve garter. I got them whipped before 
they start.” 


Beat that one! A party with his se lf nnd 
no fooling, be trying to sell bath salt to dee} " 
The plain truth of the matter, Jake i! 
I wouldn't fool a friend sthat Ant 
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he once was and he hadn’t made any 

ret any fresh stuff into his act full of 
‘ame out and did his tricks, veteran 
just as surprised and stupefied as Henry is 
him, “Well, pop, we sold another car 


The second thing wrong with LaBonde, George, is that 
e didn’t like Bing-Bang Burkett. I'd never heard of any- 
Nobody else had ever heard 
Did you ever hear of 


vody not liking Bing-Bang 


i) 


f anybody not liking Bing-Bang 
| right 
pain’s dislike for the kid dated back to 
‘ided LaBonde without some 
Antoine found 
the theater that Bing-Bang, which 
, was billed next to closing and the 
been shoved back to the trey. 


inybody not liking him? Al 
[he old shootings 
reuit de 


he time that the 
new stuff was no | r headline caliber. 
nad never seen b re 
indeuff racket had 
Now, Harry Yes, 


was also responsible for the Russian- 


sing-Bang was responsible for that. 


Bonde, had there been anything in his 
ial for kitchen-knife handles, would 
nstead he blamed our little Mr. 
Burkett 
‘What do 
elf into the 


ou mean,”’ he screeched, ‘by talking your- 


spot that belongs to me?” 
Bing-Bang, whom is a shy young man, told the old bull- 
og he hadn’t had not! 


w, bologny! 


ing to do with the rearrangement. 
My experience is been that you don’t 
yet nothing in vaudeville without you ask for it and keep 


n asking for it, and my hunch is that you asked for the 


avy spot at my expense.”’ 
“Daddy 


al 66 7% 
nake I'm 
l 
} 


daddy!"’ Paula pleaded with the old rattle- 
sure you're doing Mr. Burkett a wrong. 
There must be a misunderstanding somewhere.” 

Paula tried her best to make her old man see that maybe, 
after all, there was one or perhaps two other headliners in 
besides Prof. Antoine LaBonde. He could stand 


Avenue in Kansas City and see the sun set in 


tudevills 
on Troost 
Finland before he could see any such argument. 
When Bing-Bang heard this pretty young woman, a per- 
fect stranger to him, taking his part, his heart began to 


thump over her in a way that was nothing short of peace 


disturbance. I guess you know how it is with a little guy 
like Bing-Bang, George. With everybody picking on 
them, they get accustomed to fighting all their battles 
alone. So Paula, to Bing-Bang, was a special-delivery 
package from heaven. He didn’t think any more of her 
than Patrick Henry thought of liberty. 

Naturally LaBonde didn’t clap his hands and say “Oh, 
goody, goody!” when Paula rallied to the help of the small 
party, so he decided to pool all his dislikes for other actors 
into one big dislike for Bing-Bang Burkett. Now that’s a 
considerable collection of dislike, Harry. 

In a way, Bing-Bang’s sudden interest in Paula was no 
less unhealthy than a combination attack of pneumonia, 
heart failure and headache. You see, Antoine LaBonde 
was scared to death that some bozo would fall in love with 
his motherless daughter and take her away from him. | 
myself personally can’t see anything wrong with that. 
Considering how disagreeable he was, Paula should have 
been taken away from him by act of Congress, say I. 

Antoine watched Paula more closely than a bricklayer 
watches the clock between five P.M. and ten minutes of. 
He followed her same as a milk wagon follows its horse. 
Paula might have just as well been a grizzly bear in a zoo. 
Her daddy kept her locked up that much. He saw to it 
that she was in her hotel room every night and never in the 
company of any man under the age of ninety-nine. 

If you were a male, your chances for getting gay with 
Paula were equally good for playfully punching the ribs of 
the Emperor of Japan. Her paw was built for business too. 
He stood six feet tall, in or out of his socks, and he had a 
muscle or two and a sinew or so more than was absolutely 
necessary for a man who likes quiet living. 

In spite of all these discouraging features, Bing-Bang 
got to love Paula in a way that made that Lochinvar egg 
look as though he cared more for his used razor blades than 
he did for the gir! friend Ellen. 

““T want you to quit hanging around that cheap dishpan 
thumper,”’ LaBonde told Paula as soon as he noticed Bing- 
Bang’s growing calflike expression. 

Could anything be any wronger than that except maybe 
to say that Admiral von Tirpitz was the best President the 
United States ever had? 
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In the first place, Paula hadn’t been hanging aro 
Bing-Bang. He had been drawn to her by personal n 
netism which, if Homer and them other daffy Gree} 
seen it, would have made Helen of Troy a tramp to thi 
In the second place, Bing-Bang wasn’t no cheap dish, 
pounder, as I’ve tried to make you see, Billy. Believe n 
wherever that boy played, the aisles in the rear had plent 
of vertical customers, so that the circuit gave him ever 
thing in his contract except the kitchen sink in the pr 
dent’s home. Franz Schubert, with Bing-Bang’s musi 
education, would have been able to finish that Unfinish« 
Symphony without getting stuck half through it a: 
having to quit. 

Of course Paula didn’t tell Bing-Bang what her dadd 
had said, and so the kid continued whenever it was | 
sible to pause in her locale and remark that it was warn 
again that day or something of similar staggering imp 
tance that I guess Paula hurried to jot in her diary 

“Tf you don’t quit annoying my daughter,’’ LaBond 
finally told the lad, ‘‘what I'll do to you won't leave ar 
thing left for your nearest of kin to identify.” 

It wouldn’t have been any job at all for LaBonde, b« 
cause Bing-Bang had no more weight, height or mus 
then Jackie Coogan has public birthdays. In fact he d 
swing on Mr. Burkett one fine day, and if a electri: 
hadn’t stepped in and sliced the old lad’s approach, I gue 
Bing-Bang would have been digging pieces of his right 
cheek out of his left ear to this day. 

After that, every time that LaBonde thought Bing-Bar 
Burkett was going near Paula, the old tadpole would star 
at the kid until he was sure Bing-Bang had changed | 
mind and decided to play three-cushion or get a haircut 
instead. If Bing-Bang had been a no-good spaniel that ha 
worn the steps of half a dozen police-patrol wagons, | 
have said LaBonde’s rough stuff was all 
QO. K.’s. But if Bing-Bang was a no-account, Alice picke 
pockets in Wonderland. 

Most of the general public believes 
no actor ever thinks about. 


covered wit! 


there are two thir 


One is how much better every 
body else is in the show than he is, and the other is the rain: 
day. Well, as far as Bing-Bang’s concerned, you cou 


(Continued on Page 90 








“Does That Mean,"’ 





Asked Mutcahey. ‘That You're Going to Have This Tough Old Tomato Around You All the Time?" 
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&ndurance — 
Long Life — 
The Great ‘Products of 
CHRYSLER STANDARDIZED QUALITY 


‘By J. E. FIELDS 





The motor car industry admits today 
that, working under the personal direc- 
tion of Walter P. Chrysler, Chrysler 
engineering and manufacturing have 
contributed more basic improvements 
to the automobile than had been 
brought forth in the past decade. 


There is scarcely a motor car of impor- 
tance today that is not striving to 
emulate Chrysler design and practice, 
Chrysler performance and appearance. 


The influence of Mr. Chrysler and his 
associates is bound to be even more 
pronounced in the future as the logical 
result of the Chrysler plan of Stand- 


ardized Quality. 


Chrysler standardization of quality, is 
the honest by 
co-ordinated 


interpretation, 
engineering and __ precision 
manufacturing, of the fundamental prin- 


ciples of engineering science. 


It was given its first revolutionary ex- 
pression in the Chrysler “70”, and now 
extends to the lighter six Cc hrysler 
“60”, the new Chrysler “50”, finest of 
fours, and reaches its supreme inter- 
pretation in the Imperial “80”, as fine 
as money can build. 


The power and speed of all Chrysler 


A § 


way of 


oN’ s = 


cars are designed to excel the power 
and speed of any other stock engine 
of the same size. Along with these is 
a fuel economy whose like has never 
before been dreamed of in conjunction 
with such performance. 

Chrysler owners and the entire indus- 
try have learned:—that Chrysler power 
and speed are permanent qualities. 
That Chrysler engines are designed and 
built to stand high speed; not in a 
momentary spurt, Or Once or twice in 
their entire life, but for a day at a time, 
and day after day, for thousands upon 
thousands of miles. 

This, in the 
standardized quality gives. 


net, is what Chrysler 


A speed ability, a power ability, an 
economy far in excess of the ordinary 
and the average, as the result of a 
fixed and complete inflexible quality 
standard which enforces the same 


scrupulously close limits—the same 
rigid rule of engineering exactness 
the same absolute accuracy and pre- 
cision of alignment and assemblage 
the 


and the manufacturing of every part, 


in the measurement, machining 


practice and process in four lines of 


C H R Y S&S 





Chrysler standardization of quality, 
is the honest interpretation, by way of 
co-ordinated engineering and precision 
of the l 


manufacturing, jundamental 


principles of engineering science 
And this rare and unique co-ordina- 


tion of engineering and manufac 


turing gives to each and all of four 
lines of Chrysler cars, that rare and 
vital ability to go on through months 
j 


and years, delivering power and 


speed and economy with an eager 
and a certainty that only a 
Chrysler owner understands and 


ness 


counts on. 








Chrysler cars—‘50”", ‘60’ 


Imperial ‘80 


And this rare and unique co-ordination 


ot engineering and manutacturing 


vives 


to each and all otf four linés ot Chrysler 


cars, that rare and vital ability to 


through months and years, 


power and speed and economy with 


vO ON 


delivering 


an 


eagerness and a certainty that only a Chry- 


sler owner understands and counts 
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“5O — 60 — 70 - 


CHRYSLER MODEL NUMBERS MEAN MILES PER HOUR | 
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SPIE1E1D =—By Frank Parker Stockbridge 








doing anything in 
particular. 

*“Show me what 
| have todo and I'll 
take it on,”’ I said. 
I began to suspect 
that I had spoken 
rashly as I noticed 
the peculiar smile 
that went around 
the table. 

“Allright,” Cliff 
responded, ‘I'll 
bring the crate 
down tothelanding 
stage at nine 
o'clock and show 
you the works.” 

The conversation 
immediately took 
aturn calculated to 





convince a novice that the hazards of motorboat racing 
were sufficient to gratify the most ardent sportsman. 

“That hotel clerk isn’t over his scare yet,’’ remarked 
Jeff Touart, by way of starting the hazing. ‘‘ How should 
I know the poor fish couldn't swim? He asked for it, didn’t 
he?” 

“He ought to be thankful to be initiated into the Hell- 
Divers’ Club,” put in young Davis, of Miami. I had seen a 
dripping young man slipping down the hotel’s rear hallway 
that afternoon, but had not then identified him with the 
dapper individual usually behind the desk. ‘‘ You joined 
last week at Daytona, Otis,”” Davis went on. ‘How'd it 
happen?” 

“Oh, the old crate just pulled another one of her tricks,” 
replied Otis Beard. Baby Sunshine, I gathered from what 
followed, is notorious in racing circles, and I began to sense 
some of the excitement that had lured Beard from aviation 
to piloting the big hydroplane, which he once drove for a 
world’s record of 73.6 miles an hour. 

“That's faster than 300 in the air. Feels like it, any- 
way,” he said, as he went on to describe the day in Sa- 
vannah Harbor when the crate’s 
forward rudder failed to hold 











A Race Between Displacement 

Boats of the Geid Cup Class; 

25 Feet Over All, Powered With 

Motors of 625 Cubic Inches’ Pis« 
ton Displacement 


HAT I like about this 
game is the excite- 


ment,” said Otis Beard. 
Otis was to drive Baby Sunshine 
in her twelfth race on the morrow. 
I was the only one of the dozen 
men sitting around the big table 
at the Magnolia in St. Augustine 
who was not a speed-boat racer. 
The others had been discussing 
the chances of their respective 
craft in the coming regatta, their 
conversation interspersed with 
technical jargon which had in- 
terested me far less than some of 
Otis’ anecdotes of his experiences 
as a circus gymnast, a motorcycle 
stunt rider and an aviator. Otis 
Beard is a mild-looking little fel- 
low with a tenor voice, a mop of 
curly red hair and a smile likea 
country boy’s; and after exhaust- 








ing the thrills of his earlier pro- WOTO, BY R. M, LE SESNE, DAYTONA 
fessions, he had gone into mo- Miss Hasty, Driven by 
Cliff Burdick, Making 


torboat racing for excitement. 
a Hairpin Turn 


True, I had got a considerable 
ck out of my own limited experience as a passenger in 
peed boats. Chasing wild ducks across Tampa Bay—and 
sometimes passing them—with Ed Burgess at the steering 
wheel of Miss Tampa, speculating audibly on our chances 
f hitting a piece of driftwood—‘‘I sheared a 2-by-12 tim- 
ber in two, right over there one day,” he said, “‘ but that 
was just luck in hitting it square on; a stick you can’t see 
might sink us’’—-I had experienced a mixture of sensations, 
the chief and most enduring of which was that if we kept 
’n Out to sea we could beat the setting sun across the Gulf 
Mexico. Forty miles an hour on the water, especially 

as close to the water as the speed-boat rider perforce travels, 
guaranteed to give almost anybody who has never done 

it the impression of covering space faster than man ever 
sped before But that there was anything about racing 
such craft to put an additional kink in the hair of a chap 
with Otis Beard’s venturesome past seemed improbable. 


A Neophyte of the Hell-Divers’ Club 


MUST have lifted an incredulous eyebrow, for Cliff 
Burdick hurled a challenge at me across the table. 
If you don’t think there’s a kick in it, tell you what I’ll 
‘ll take you out in Miss Hasty as maginnis in the 
| tomorrow 
nis’’ is racing slang for mechanician, and the 


an is the chap who goes along to help the driver. 


+ } j 


many races. bu id never noticed the maginnis 





A the water on the turn and the 

boat zigzagged crazily through 
the entire fleet of moored yachts 
along the course before he got 
her under control 


Baby Submarine 


“T WAS doing better than sixty 
miles, and I’d have gone 
through like a twelve-inch shell 
if I'd hit one of them,” he added. 
“Then there was that other time, 
when I got in Baby Hawkeye’s 
wake at the turn by the Davis 
Island bridge. She missed the 
bridge by inches, but she didn’t 
miss bottom when she started for 
it last week at Daytona.” 
R. R. Smith, Baby Sunshine’s 
owner, was acting as maginnis 
in the Daytona race. The wake 
of another speedster caught 
3eard’s rudder and the hydro- 
plane made astraight dive. The 
owner, being the less firmly 
(Continued on Page 51 

















Hydroptanes of the 15! Class, Starting inthe Manhasset Bay Regatta of 1925 
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A representative Goodyear Service Station: that of Bosbyshell Auto Supply, San Antonio, Texas 


A real Goodyear result 


A typical example of Goodyear’s policy of build- Balloon a magnificently serviceable tire, but 


ing the greatest possible value into its products _ there is more to maximum tire mileage than a 


is the celebrated new cord fabric Supertwist. good product. 


This unique material was originated and per- °° 45 4 second part of its policy Goodyear has 
f : oe - ae eee eo 
fected by Goodyear to meet the special needs of gathered under its Service Station symbol a se 
the modern low-pressure tire. lect group of dealers, schooled in tire values 

and tire care. 
Its outstanding virtue is its superior elasticity; " i 
These dealers not onlv sell you Goodyear Tires, 

under road-shock it stretches and recovers with- 

ciel lik bber I but help you give them proper attention, so that 
out breaking, like a rubber band. ' ite ; 
™ you get a// the inbuilt Goodyear value out. 
This flexibility is inherent in the very structure — — > 
2 ; Goodyear quality and Goodyear service effect 
of the material, which is unadulterated with 
such savings for the motorist, it is only natural 
latex, gum or filler of any kind. ie oa ; ae 
that “more people ride on Goodyear Tires than on 


SupERTWist makes the Goodyear Supertwist = any other kind.”’ 
THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, INC., AKRON, OHIO 
Goodyear Means Good Wear 


Copyright 1926, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Inc. 
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Electrical 
independence 
is yours 


THERE’S an army of electrical huskies waiting 
your commands—Eveready Columbia Dry Bat- 
teries. March a squad into your cellar and put 
them on guard over your doorbell, buzzer, 
burglar alarm, heat regulator—their indepen- 
dence may be valuable, for it is proof against the 
interruptions that storms often, and criminals 
sometimes, make in wire service. Instant in 
action, Eveready Columbias nevertheless rest 
and recuperate when idle, restoring their ener- 
gies. That makes them last longer, longer than 
you would expect unless you have already dis- 
covered how remarkably long they serve you. 
There is an Eveready Columbia dealer nearby. 
Manufactured and guaranteed by 
NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, INC. 


New York San Francisco 


Canadian National Carbon Co., Limited, Toronto, Ontario 
Sold in England and Colonies under tradename COLUMBIA 


IGNITOR 
DRY CELL 








Eveready Columbia Hot Shot Batteries contain 4, 
5 or 6 cells in a neat water-proof steel case. It is 
not a“‘Hot Shot” unless it isan Eveready Columbia. 
» » 
Fahnestock spring clip binding posts on the Ever- 
eady Columbia Ignitor at no extra cost. 
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Continued from Page 48 

attached of the two, rose twenty feet into the ai as the boat's 
stern threw him like a springboard. “Looked like a slow- 
motion movie,” remarked one of the group, who had seen the 
accident. Otis Beard, behind the wheel, was carried fifteen 
feet under water before he could untangle himself and pop 
to the surface. But both owner and driver were thereby 
qualified for membership in the Hell-Divers’ Club, named 
for the peculiar waterfowl which is distinguished for its 
ability to shoot under the surface at great speed and remain 
ubmerged until the watcher gets tired of waiting for it to 
reappear. The Hell-Divers’ Club is a most exclusive or- 
ganization, admitting to membership only men who have 
heen thrown from a racing power boat in actual competition, 
und each member is raised one degree for every spill. 

‘I should think it would be rather dangerous to be 
thrown out at such high speed,”’ | commented. 

‘*Dangerous?"’ echoed Commodore Trimble. ‘‘ You 

tid a mouthful. The Baby Sunshine killed one man that 
way — threw him against a concrete sea wall over at Tampa. 
Then there was the Baby—well, never mind the name, but 
you remember the one I mean, Otis. The owner took her 
down to White Lake and literally chopped her to pieces and 
ank her, she was such a man-killer. Two men whom I| knew 
were killed in her.” 

In that vein ran the tales around the evening lamp— how 
the maginnis of one boat, with her planking staved in, ina 
collision, shoved the planks back 
and held them somehow until 


herself, though less than thirty feet long, 
close range, with her exhaust pipes proje« 
cted her works and 


of an antique line-of-battle ship 


wondered how I could, if emergency demanded 
under her hood alongside the big engine 


monster with 725 cubic inches of piston displacement 


eight cylinders 


a 220-horse powe 


todo ind there’| 
Dressing for a spe 
str pping to one 


lungarees 





Not the largest en- 
gine used in racing 
craft, but big 
enough to occupy 
all the available 
space in the boat, it 
seemed to me, ex- 
cept the pilot’s 
seat. 

‘“‘Where do I 
sit?”’ I asked of 
Surdick. 

‘You don’t 
not while we're rac- 
ing,”’ replied Cliff. 
“You hang on to 
this rope and brace 
yourself against 
the gunwale until 
there’s something 








the race was finished; how young 
Davis, of Miami, acting as ma- 
yinnis, saw the manifold come 
loose in the first lap, crawled up 
under the hood in the heat, 
smokeand gasoline fumes, leaned 
across a spark plug which gave 
him a shock at every explosion, 
and held the manifold in place 


to the end of the race. 


Preparedness 


‘| SEE that I have something 
to look forward to,’ I re- 
marked as we separated. 

“You can’t look forward to 
anything in this game,”’ replied 
Cliff Burdick; ‘‘nothing but the 
unexpected. That's what makes 
t interesting.” 

I thought I was prepared, when 
I strolled down to the landing 
tage next morning with my host, 
Com. Roy Trimble, president of 
the Florida Power Boat Associa- 
tion, but there were still a few 
things to learn. Miss Hasty 
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The Batlard Boys Building Miss 

St. Petersburg in the Jungle 

The Photograph Shows the Step 

in the Bottom Which Characterizes 
the Hydropiane 


required by the rules « 


ing associations i! ase one goes 
overboard 

“What is my cue if I do get 
thrown out?" I asked. “Isn't it 
safest to dive to the bottom and 
stay there until the race is 


over 


Into the Fire 


Be  fe-oags it is kind o’ hard for 
the other boats to see a 
man’s head sticking up in all that 
spray,” Cliff assented. “If you 
get spilled you come up and 
wave your hand as high as you 
can, to warn them not to run into 
you. But it’s best not to get 
spilled. It’s considered kind o’ 
disgraceful to leave the boat 
unless she turnsover. Just watch 
what I do and get ready to brace 
yourself for the turns; you can 


tell by the buoys an’ the position 








Miss Ohio Making a 
Turn on Tampa Bay 











A Sea Sted in Action. Forty Miles an Hour and Seaworthiness Combined 


of the other boats when I’m 
goin’ to make a turn. Besides, 
you've got a rope to hang on to, 
so if you do get thrown out you can pull yourself back.” 
I tried to visualize the trick of pulling myself back into a 
boat going fifty miles an hour, as we got into the crate and 
I was given more specific instructions preliminary to shov- 


1 


ing off. The driver's seat is low, behind an automobile-like 
steering wheel, which is flanked by the throttle and the 
instrument board. The driver’s sole concern is with 
the wheel and throttle; it is the maginnis who watches the 
instrument board and does the things which the various 
recording devices indicate the need of doing. I was to 
watch the air-pressure gauge; if that fell below two pounds, 
there was a handy pump behind the driver’s seat with 
which to force more air into the gas tank 

The oil gauge, I was told, required particular attention 
If it dropped to twenty, my cue was to poke the driver in 
the back and call his attention to it; for below that fi 
there was danger of overheating the engine and setting the 
boat on fire. If the boat did catch fire I was to open a cer- 
tain valve and let the air out of the fuel tank, cutting off 
the gas supply and thus possibly preventing an explosion 
When a boat catches fire an explosion usually follows, Clifi 


} 


informed me, and it is open to the driver’s judgment 
whether the crew stays aboard and fights the fire or jumps 
out and swims away as rapidly as possible. 

“It doesn’t usually do much good to jump,’* Commodore 
Trimble assured me, “for if the gasoline is going to explode 
t will be blazing all over the surface of the water around 
the boat and you'll get burned anyway 


Continued on Page 80 
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“Deo You See a Spring, Merton? The Fettow That Sotd Us This Property “Er—Beg Your Pardon, I Thought This Was One of Those Fancy 
Said There Was One on It!" New Movie Palaces" 











“I Can't Cash Your Check. You See, I Don’t Know You."’ 
‘Oh, Let's Just Forgo the Conventions for Once 


“Don't Do That, George! You Might Start a Forest Fire! 


“Quit Yer Kiddin’! The Fastest Forest Fire in the World Couldn't Catch This Car! 
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6 Places to Cut the Cost 
of Running Your Car 























UNIVERSAL JOINTS 
(Replacement cost $25 to $60) 
When your car jerks and “‘thrashes” instead of running 
smoothly at low speeds the cause is usually a loose, worn 
universal joint. Alemite every 500 miles will entirely elim- 
inate this type of repair bill. 





Cut Your Repair Bil 


EXPERT LUBRICATION HERE 
DRIVE IN 



































cating service ts as convenient as oil or gasoline service. Make 
ita habit to drive in where you see the Alemiti 


. ) . . } , ) ; 
miles. 80,000 motorists drive onto these racks every 24 hours. 


Eliminating the cause of 80% of repairs 


Some facts about lubrication 
that every motorist should know 


If you want to keep down the cost of running 
your car—start with repair bills. 80% of re- 
pairs can be easily eliminated, repair men say, 
by one thing. Just regular, methodical lubrica- 
tion. Fleet owners have proved that you can actu- 
ally reduce operating costs 1c to 1%c per mile. 


The 20 to 60 hard-wearing, hidden chassis bear- 
ings suffer most from neglect. 


Illustrated above are 6 of these parts on your 
car that you should watch. Repairs on these parts 
alone, due to faulty lubrication, may easily cost 
you $125 to $350 or more in a single season. And 
remember, these are but 6 out of 20 to 60 chassis 
bearings on your car. All are subject to the same 
wear—if neglected. Proper care means keeping 
these bearings filled with clean, grit-free lubri- 
cant. High pressure lubrication every 500 miles 
will do it. And with this care, actual 
experience has proven that even after 
20,000 miles of driving, your car will 
still be new from a mechanical stand- 
point. 

Most cars today come equipped with 
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High Pressure Lubrication 


If you don’t care to lubricate your own car Alemite expert lubri- 


wy 


Alemite or Alemite-Zerk high pressure lubri- 
cating systems. With these systems there is no 
guesswork. Your handy compressor forces fresh 
lubricant entirely through each bearing. Positive 
high pressure forces out all old, worn-out, gritty 
grease. You can see it work—cleaning as it 
lubricates. 


If Alemite or Alemite-Zerk is on your car, use 
it—every 500 miles. That is why it is there— 
to save you repairs. Look for the dust-proof 
fittings on every bearing. 


It means a saving of Ic to 1%c per mile. Not 
only in repair bills, but also lessened deprecia- 
tion. It reduces wear on tires and keeps your car 
easy riding. Used-car merchants always allow 
more for a car that has had this regular care. 


If you want to know more about your car, write 
today for a copy of *‘ Vital Spots,”’ a free booklet 
on ways to reduce operating costs. 
It’s yours for a post card. 


The BASSICK MANUFACTURING CO. 
2660 N. Crawford Ave., Chicago, III. 


Canadian Address: 
Alemite Products Co. of Canada, Ltd., Belleville, Ont. 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off 


ign—every O¢ 





STEERING GEAR 
(Cost of overhauling 320 to $50) 
Hard steering and wobbly 
wheels are dangerous as well 
as expensive. Faulty lubrica 
tion is always the cause. 




















WATER PUMP 
(Cost of rebushing $10 to $20) 













A wern and leaky water 
pump may cause serious 
damage to the entire en- 
gine. Regular lubrication of 
this hidden part is vitel if 
you want to save repairs. 














REAR AXLE BEARINGS 
(Replacement cost $35 to $80) 
This repair bill is almost 
always due to lack of atten- 
tion to lubrication. Regu- 
lar use of Alemite will keep 
your rear axles in perfect 
condition for the entire life 
of your car 

















REAR SPRING SEAT 
(Cost of new housing $40 to $150) 
Get acquainted with these 
bearings today. Neglect to 
lubricate them soon means re- 
placing the entire rear axle 
housing. A common and costly 
price to pay for careless lubri- 








for hey 

4% 
FORDS 
| a8e/ 15650 


H Set of 19 fit- 
tings for all 
chassis bear- 
ings, $2.50 (in- 
cluding compres- 
.¥ sor, $6.50). 


ALEMITE 


ZERK 
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. This oil is 
8 NOT TEXACO\ 
The clear, golden color, an indication of qual- ' 


ity, is lacking in this oil. 


A few drops on a hot plate or piece of metal 
heated to about 800 degrees Fahrenheit will show 


what happens when unsuitable or poorly refined 





oils are used in the engine. 


The smudge of carbon on the hot plate is a true 
indication of the greater carbon deposits on pis- 
ton head, rings, exhaust valves and spark plugs. 


THE TEXAS COMPANY, U. S. A, 
Texaco Petroleum Products 
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for yourself \ 
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~but this oil 
IS TEXACO 


It is clean, clear, golden in color, because every 
trace of impurity has been removed—all the dark 
tars; all the residues and every element that 
would impair its lubricating qualities. 


Try a few drops of Texaco Motor Oil on the 
hot plate. Zexaco leaves no mark of carbon. 


It is the same in your motor. Texaco provides 
perfect lubrication for the cylinder walls and 
every bearing, cam and valve. It has the body to 
seal the piston rings and maintain compression. 
Then, when its work is done, Texaco leaves no 
carbon. Better engine work is inevitable. 


THE TEXAS COMPANY, U. S. A, 


Texaco Petroleum Products 
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Valspar’s Place in the Sun! 


Burning, blistering sun-heat is the worst enemy an toughness and brilliant lustre—in any color you want. 


automobile finish has to face. Under the sun’s fierce at- ‘ 
tack ordinary finishes soon lose lustre and perish. -Re-finish your car yourself 
But it's different with Valspar-Enamel! Even in India a 


5 olf : ' ; Give your old, dingy car the bright finish of a new car. 
large majority of the automobiles are Valspar-Enameled ‘ “ . 


You can do the entire job yourself, with ease and at small 


to protect them from extreme tropical heat and the long- 
expense. Just ordinary care is needed. 


continued, steaming rains of the monsoon seasons. 

And what’s more, you can finish your car in any color 
you want. For Valspar-Enamel comes in Red—Light 
and Deep; Blue—Light, Medium and Deep; Green— 
Medium and Deep; Orange, Ivory, Vermilion, Bright 

Valspar-Enamel is made of Clear Valspar Varnish Yellow, Gray and Brown. Also in Black, White, Gold, 
itself, in which are ground the most beautiful colors. It | Bronze, Aluminum and Flat Black. You can mix these 
has therefore all of Valspar’s absolute waterproofness, colors yourself to obtain any other desired shade. 


VALENTINE & COMPANY 
Largest Manufacturers of High-Grade Varnishes in the World— Establishec 
New York Chicago Boston Toronto London Paris Amsterdam 
W. P. FULLER & CO., Pacific Coast 


Driving, cutting sand, pounding rain, mud, grease, 
gasoline or tar-—none of these ruthless destroyers of au- 
tomobile finishes can harm Valspar-Enamel. 











| VALENTINE & COMPANY, 460 Fourth Ave., New York 


I enclose deal name and stamps —20c apiece for each 40c sample can checked j " iy VAI EN j IN E’S 


right. (Only one sam she ach of Clear Valspar, Varnish- 


at } ° } 
| Stain and Enamel supplied per person at this special price.) |Clear Valspar O Q. ; ’ ~ ‘ 
Valspar Instru n Book with Color Charts, 15c¢ extra. hoe emai: \ ' 5 ’ [) 
rint full mail address plainly. 1 Color ; ms =) ‘ . 
—— Valspar- Stain oO ; yoy 
| De *s Name 1 Color .. . y | 














Valspar Book 


a ENAMEL 


The famous Valspar 
boiling water test 
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DON’T BE YOURSEL 


DECORATIONS BY 
WYNCIE KING 


ERE’S a man,” said the head of a great firm which 

makes and rents costumes for everything, from an 

international ball to a children’s party, from a 
Broadway theatrical production to a church play in a 
small Ohio town, ‘“‘who wants a coat made out of little 
fishes. Run up and tell the art department to let me have 
a design in a couple of hours. Then hurry to the five-and- 
ten-cent store and see if they can let you have two gross of 
those celluloid minnows. If you can’t get ’em there get 
“em some place else, because we've got to have ’em silvered 
before noon tomorrow. Customer’s going as a can of 
sardines.” 

The assistant accepted the order as casually as if it were 
for a carload of coal, and his chief turned to a young woman 
who was planning to go to the same party as an oyster. 
The fact that she wanted to be a beautiful, alluring oyster 
didn’t stagger the costumer at all; as I eavesdropped she 
agreed to a painted satin shell with a fringe skirt of seaweed 
and pearls, and the afternoon’s work at the costume es- 
tablishment was well under way. 

Formerly a rather small, specialized artistic trade, the 
costume business has grown to amazing proportions in 
recent years. Without losing its distinct flair for beauty, it 
has become an industry which combines the widespread 
service of a mail-order house with the knowledge and re- 
sources of a minor museum. Cities of size—Chicago, 
Philadelphia, St. Louis, San Francisco, and their like 
have well-equipped shops to supply residents, but it is in 
New York that these establishments attain their most im- 
Although their location is the Eastern sea- 
from Texas to Oregon, 


pressive size. 
board, their scope is nation-wide 
from Louisiana to Maine. 


A Make:Believe Mail-Order Business 


| pee )M their inimense stores they are able to ship any- 
thing, from a pageant equipment of 5000 costumes to the 
correct clothes for an amateur theatrical performance, at a 
few days’ notice. They can supply a private party or an 
entire summer hotel with costumes at the drop of a letter 
into the mail chute 

Stock on hand. 
exhilarating, as the case may be, business asset is the rea- 
son that this service is possible. One costume company in 
New York has in its wardrobes 50,000 guises of different 
sorts, another 30,000, others 10,000 and 15,000. Naturally 
the investment runs almost into banking figures 

It is difficult to value exactly the contents of the ward- 
robes, as they are in various states of usefulness and age, 


That comprehensive, discouraging or 


but one company set the replacement 
value of its costumes at $3,000,000, 
another admitted that its colorful as- 
sets would have to fetch more than a 
million were they to be sold. 

But don’t be too sympathetic over this vast outlay, for 
the man with the $3,000,000 investment does a yearly 
business of $1,000,000 from his rental to amateur theatri- 
This does 


athriving 


cals, movies, pageants and private individuals. 
not include the sale of costumes made to order 
department in itself. The director of the company with the 
smaller stock said the turnover on his investment was 
about 10 per cent a year 

Of this extensive business about half is in town —Man- 
hattan and the districts of Westchester, Northern New 
Jersey and Long Island, which can be reached by large de- 
livery trucks —and half spread over the country at large 
The out-of-town customer who no longer wishes to have 
the seamstress copy the designs in the back of the fashion 
journal can order by a routine which assures him of a good 
fit as well as his heart’s desire in character 

All big costumers with large stocks and shipping facili- 
ties cater to out-of-town trade with a well-oiled system 
Printed bianks ask you “ Kind of character, or do you wish 
suggestions?” Then ‘‘chest, waist, hips, inseam, insleeve, 
lengths from back of collar to waist, to floor, shoe size, hat 
size, height and weight, collar size, remarks.”"’ At the bot- 
tom of the blank it says, “‘This order is given with the 
acceptance of the following conditions and terms: 

“1. To be responsible for safe and immediate return, 
after use, of all merchandise in same condition as received 

‘*2. To pay for whatever goods lost, damaged or not re- 
turned for any reason whatsoever 

**3. To pay transportation charges both ways 

“4. To accept merchandise C. O. D., including security, 
unless previous credit arrangements are made.”’ 





B y Katherime 


c 
; 


Sproehnile 


So numerous are 
far-away customers 
firms 


that many 


+ 


have a separate 


department, often 
occupying an ex 
pensive half acre of 
golden flocr space 
which does nothing but select cos 
tumes for shipping. This order 
selection is patronized by private it 
The 


former are usually those who have 


dividuals and organizations. 
been recommended by city friends, or who have seen ad 
vertisements in magazines or theater programs while visit 
ing the city. In their ranks they number remote hostesses 
who will order by parcel post costumes not only for them 
selves but for their guests 
Though these small orders bulk pleasantly on the books, 
large and luscious rewards of the costume-rental business 
suc? as 


country 


come from dealings with big groups, pageants 


civic festivals, amateur performances, elubs and 


summer hotels 


A Simple Phase of History 


AGEANTS and civic festivals have come to be one of the 
important manifestations of community life and are the 
direct result of the consciousness 
Whether it be a tiny parade of fifty or of 22 
offered at the Sesqui-Centennial 


be called 


awakening of group 
a spectacle 
000 people, such as that 
Exposition in Philadelphia, the costumer must 
on. From his stock, or from costumes made for the pag 
eant, which then go back to stock, comes the equipment for 


most of these affairs: for he can make a pageant both his 

torically correct and coherent in a way 

dressmaking 
Outfitting 


sounds like a Gargantuan task, but, according to a leading 


2000 or 3000 people on a few weeks’ 


costumer I talked to, it is very simple. A pageant, he said 


usually depicts the growth of a locality, a city, a state 
This is a leaf from American history, and all it means is se 
many Indians, so many pioneers, Revolutionary 
Civil War veterans, and so on, which are probably 
docilely in the wardrobes of the firm. On 
one establishment sent 500 costumes t 
last year for a historical pageant 

It is part of the costumer's business to offer suggestions 
in some instances even coach the participants If the size 
of the order warrants it a man is sent to supervise the di 


tribution of costumes 





58 


Elaborate lists go with every shipment. Each article is 
numbered in a visible spot, which not only helps the wearer 
to assemble the correct articles but the costumer to check 
up items from the inventory book when the costume is re- 
turned. 

Insurance companies have made a special floater policy 
for costume companies to take care of the inevitable mis- 
haps which occur on these big occasions; if a bullet which 
has lurked undiscovered in a gun for years goes off, if a suit 
of armor cuts, or if a hidden pin scratches, the costumer is 
protected 

The rental charges for pageants and amateur theatricals 
are of course teo various to be stated exactly, and are based 
value of the costume. The average price is from five 
to ten dollars for the first wearing, and half that for each 
subsequent wearing. In case the costume is to be worn for 
a long time a set price is made at the beginning. 

a pageant committee will contract for 


on the 


In some instance 
the whole lot of costumes at once, and the contract price 
may range from $1000 to $50,000. 

In the case of amateur theatricals and Little-Theater 
groups the quantity of costumes demanded is of course in- 
finitely smaller, but scarcely a day goes by that the large 
tirms do not supply four or five productions some place in 
the country. As the amateur groups usually produce plays 
that have already been given, or plays that are literary 


stand-bys, the 
can frequently be 
from stock. 
College shows, like that of the Princeton Triangle Club, 
which recently spent about $5000 on costumes, are of course 


costumes 
taken + 


exceptions to this rule 

In the effort to amuse their members and guests, country 
clubs and summer hotels have come increasingly to add to 
These people write in and ask to 
all 


the costumer’s business 
have 200 to 300 costumes sent out, varying in size 

costumes are made with large seams for easy alteration 
character specified, so that the revelers can select for 
themselves, guaranteeing a certain minimum sum to the 
costumer. If the order justifies it, here again the costumer 
will send along members of his staff to advise, fit and com- 
fort the 


wearers. 


Taking the Shirt Off Europe’s Back 
F COURSE only the great costume-rental companies 
can give this service. In New York, for instance, more 
rs are listed in the Red Book of the tele- 
phone directory, but they range from tiny tattered shops 
n the poorer neighberhoods to the establishments in the 
Broadway district which carry a stock of upward of 50,000 


than 170 costume 


ostumes. 


Since the dressing-up instinct spreads through all strata 
of society, since fancy-dress parties and amateur shows are 
as dear to the hearts of the indigent as to the more comfort- 
able, these small shops thrive. They are mysterious little 
8, the last refuge of glamorous garments which have 
Their chiffons are wispy and their 


to 
ua Uaiis 
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golden crowns tarnished, but they rent costumes for a 
fraction of what the large shops charge —two and three 
dollars an evening, as contrasted with the impressive 
prices I shall discuss later. 

Sometimes you will see them as you pass along a truck- 
ridden street, advertising their second-floor location by 
faded pictures—a dim Swedish dancer to the left, a Meph- 
istopheles, complete with tail, at the right, and the inevi- 
table ideal gentleman in full evening clothes in the center. 
You follow their signs up a dark hallway and discover, 
usually, a small room, a case of headdresses, a wardrobe of 
costumes and a sewing machine. Minor alterations are 
made on the premises, but almost no new costumes. The 
proprietors are often relics of the theater—property men, 
wardrobe mistresses, hanging on to the last vestige of 
make-believe. 

The stock on hand here is authentic, if old; for it comes 
from the big places, which once or twice every year weed 
out their vast stores and sell by the bundle to small cos- 
tumers all over the country. This is advantageous to the 
little man, who couldn’t possibly afford the expensive ma- 
terials and designs necessary, and to the great firm, which 
must keep its offerings fresh for a more captious clientele. 

So it comes about that the big firms are the fountain- 
head of the whole industry—if so debonair a trade can be 
referred to by so solid a title—and their ways and means of 
assembling stock and conducting business are of absorbing 
interest. 

Now it must be told at the outset that the big places, 
with their huge staffs and complicated workrooms, do not 
depend entirely on amateur and society affairs for their en- 
Costumes for theatrical productions 
keep the machinery 


couraging profits. 
drama, musical comedy, period plays 
going. And of course the movies—think of the lush re- 
wards of a good, big mob of 5000 Romans! But the movies 
and theater are taken care of by departments separate from 
the regular costume-rental section, and are not the concern 
of this article. The theater orders and 
buys its costumes outright, offering cash 
sacrifices to the gods that the show will 


run long enough 
to justify the pur- 
chase. In the 
case of a flop the 
costumes are 
frequently 
bought back at what might be termed a reduced figure. 

This brings us to the question of how the costumer as- 
sembles this aforementioned vast stock, a stock which may 
include 8500 soldiers and diplomats of all countries —in the 
costume business garments are always endowed with per- 
One never speaks of a ballet girl’s dress; one 
says, “Bring me a ballet girl.”” Five hundred medieval 
ladies and gentlemen, 300 ballet dancers, 1000 costly 
Orientals, 600 pierrots and pierrettes, 1500 colonials, 1000 
fanatics, 500 Indians, and on and on and on. 

Well, he collects, he buys and he makes to order. 

Much of the collecting is done abroad. Every year the 
big firms send a representative to Europe to buy materials, 
swords and original costumes of different countries, to rent 
and to use as models. He will travel to a small Rumanian 
village to get an authentic gypsy costume, to Spain to get 
one of the most expensive costumes made —a bullfighter’s. 
These, heavily embroidered on suit and cape, can easily 
cost $2000 or $3000. 


sonality. 
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In days which are so dark for European aristocracy the 
costumer finds much beautiful material. The nobility has 
been known to sell rich court costumes as they sell jewels. 
As I stood in a costumer’s place the other day: six cases 
were dumped unceremoniously out of the freight elevator 

‘“‘Wonderful stuff our commissionaire has just sent us 
it was explained; and in the bruised cases 
navies, armies and diplomatic 
Glorious stuff 


from Europe,” 
were dress uniforms of the 
corps of eight European countries. 
let, gold, blue, green, purple —all true relics of more serious 
fancy-dress affairs, which will be rented like the 
humblest harlequin’s tunic. 


Scar- 


now 


First-Class Secondhand Costumes 


HE commissionaires find these things through adver- 

tisements in foreign papers, through friends and through 
ways that are their own secrets. After all, something must 
have become of the court dresses of the Czar’s beautiful 
daughters! 

During the slack season the costumer makes up things 
for stock —copies of these rich stores, copies of old plates or 
original designs. 

The buying of completed costumes is also done, as I said 
before, over the dead body of the drama and movies. It is 
figured that a costume worn in a show can be worn for a 
year before it is ready to be discarded; and the life of a 
tailored costume is seven or eight years. It is often an 
advantage to have a used costume to offer a patron. If 
someone wants to be a battle-worn soldier of the Revolu- 
tion he wants stains on his coat, whether they be real or 
Thespian. Hard-times parties are a frequent form of en- 

tertainment, and sometimes a new cos 
tume must be aged by being rolled 
around on the floor. However, the soft 
coal menace of last winter saved a good 
deal of work in this line. 


Another advantage in having the- 
atrical stuff on hand is that many 
people ask for things they have seen 
on the stage. People from out of 
town write in for the clothes of departed hits, and if they 
can get something actually worn by a famous actor or 
actress their cup is full. A young man at a ball recently 
was handsome and lyric because the costumer had assured 
him that his rented uniform had been worn once by none 
other than the Marquis de la Falaise et de la Coudray, 
husband of Gloria Swanson, in a picture 

There is also a large demand for replicas of costumes in 
current shows; ‘‘and if one more fat lady comes in and 
asks to have a costume like Marilyn Miller’s in Sunny, I'll 
get a nice peaceful job pasting labels on tin cans. It’s been 
a hard winter,”’ complained a broken spirit. 

Though bulk renting plays a big part in the 
budget, it is in the outfitting of private persons for 


y early 
great 


Continued on Page 86 
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: Make your kitchen blossom like the rose — 


Always look for the Gold 
Seal on the face of the 
goods, or the Nairn name 
stam pe don the back. Gold 
Seal Inlaids « arry @ posi- 
tive guarantee of satisfac - 
tion or your money back, 











colorful kitchen 
cheerful, decorative floor is 2 
GOLD SEAL 
Universal Pattern 


No. 5 


INLAID, 























the 


Your own ‘‘workshop”’ deserves to 
be attractive and colorful. You can 
make it so very easily and economi- 
cally. For a distinctive floor like this 
of Nairn Gop Seat INLaAip Linoleum 
costs but little money. 


You can choose a colorful, beauti- 
ful floor for any part of the house 
from Nairn Gop Seat INuatps. For 
your service rooms—clean-cut, solid- 
color Universal ule designs like those 
in the two illustrations above. 


And for the more formal rooms— 
the new Be/flor patterns in exquisite 
mottled effects add a touch of dis- 
tinct charm. 


Both made in popular Dutch Tiles 
that run ‘straight with the edges.’ 
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All Go-p Seat INwaips are remark- 
ably low in price, with a tested qual- 
ity that has made Nairn Linoleum 
famous for two generations. 


The colors run through to the 
sturdy back. Light mopping and 
periodical waxing keep these floors 
new looking for years. 

Free —“Creating a Charming Home”’ 

This new booklet by Laura Hale 
Shipman contains many interiors in 
colors and scores of practical sugges- 
tions that will help you plan distinc- 
tive, colorful rooms for your home. 
May we send you a free copy? 

CONGOLEUM-NAIRN INC. 


Piriladelphia New York Boston Chicago 
Kansas City San Francisco Atlanta Minneapolis 
Cleveland Dallas Pittsburgh New Orleans 


























When buying INLAID LINOLEUM ask for NAIRN 


GOLD SEAL INLAIDS 
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TREES SAID TO THE BRAMBLE, “COME REIGN OVER US” 


Continued from Page 33 
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steps to the three hisses. 


Bull of the woods, 
Bull 
Ste pon the air. 
Shout) Oh! 
Bull of the woods. 
Hi! Hi! Hi! 


Loud feet to this 


of the u oods, 


? 
line. 


Bull of the woods, 
B ll of the woods, 
Hat in the sky. 
Shout) Oh! 
Bull ef the woods 
G-n-u! 


(;-n-u ! G-n-u! 


three hollow groans. 


Bull of the woods, 

Bull of the woods, 

Tree is found tied, 
Shout) To! 

Bull of the woods. 

S-h-h! S-h-h! 

Furtive feet. 


S-h-h! 


4 weird scene, impish and sinister. It 
has its meaning against a background of 
three symbols: I..W. W. They stand for 
International Workers of the World. They 
stand also for adventure, vagabondage, the 
truant life, combat, the stone of David, 
ganghood, sharing, love of destruction, out- 
lawry, secret power, signs and cabals. 
These are values and attitudes that lie close 
to the wayward spirit and belong naturally 
to youth. Imagine a fraternity of men in 
whom the spirit of youth has not been over- 
thrown by self-discipline and intelligence 
and who for that reason are unable to make 
the commonplace adjustments to reality; 
imagine again that they are conscious of 
their maladjustments and propose to make 
society over in accord with those values and 
attitudes of youth. There you have an en- 
gaging picture of the I. W. W. In that 
aspect it is, or was, a romantic order, pe- 
culiar to this country, notwithstanding its 
grand big name, and one that could not 
have come to exist anywhere else in the 
world. 

Presently, of course, it becomes compli- 
cated in many ugly ways. In youth, where 
it is a measure of years, the love of destruc- 
tion, the lust for combat, the impulse to 
lawlessness, and all those memories of an 
immature race time seldom produce any 
serious consequences. Knowledge and ex- 
perience are lacking. Men in the same case 
of spirit, with the knowledge of adult expe- 
rience, may and very often do become 
dangerous — infantile minds with full brute 
power. They translate the phantasy into 
facts of violence inimical to the peace and 
comfort of others. Then forcible repres- 
sions, reprisals, fear, hatred and crime. 

The first intention of the I. W. W. was to 
organize the unskilled labor of the country. 
Workers in construction gangs, gandy dan- 
riggers-up, lumberjacks and _har- 
vesters, industrial nomads who sleep in 
and their belongings. This 

ind of labor had been neglected by the 

craft unions, or it was that the great labor 
rganiz onsisting of federated craft 
unable to get hold of the 

Naturally so. Men do 

ot wish to be organized with the stigma of 

status. This is contrary to the 
(American spirit. They want to rise in the 
world. But it cannot be said to them that 


cers, 


DUNKS Carry 


ations, 
tnions, had heer 


1 »} y 
nskiied workers 


an unskilled 


their hope is in rising, for that is to say they 

t It is dif- 
craft unions, jealous of 
their own advantages, 


are low in the scale to begin with. 
cult, you see, TI 
had nothing worth 
people. What the 
{ to them was: 

All wage earning is 
organize 
boss and iM 
! The 


othing 


hile to say to these 
Ww. W 
oe labor is alike 
1 Let us 
roy tne 


leaders Sx 


as slaves, rise, 
free. 
employer and the wage 


This is war! 
in common. They are 
union of all 


he power to ruin 


capital simply by withholding our hands, by 
giving the least for the most, by secret acts 
of sabotage. Thereby we destroy private 
profit. When we have destroyed private 
profit we have destroyed the wage system. 
When we have done that we may take the 
means of production into our own hands 
and the world is set free.”’ 

This creed gave the unskilled a sense of 
union, a vision of power and a wild crusad- 
ing errand. One thing more. It gave them 
a feeling of pride in their status of inferi- 
ority, which under this doctrine was an un- 
real status, artificial, a condition wickedly 
imposed upon them by the capitalist class. 
This feeling came through in their songs, 
one of which was, “Hallelujah! I’m a 
Bum,” and in the names by which they 
were pleased to admire themselves; for ex- 
ample, ‘‘Wobblies.”’ It amused them to be 
undignified. All the greater was the offense 
they gave to the oppressor; so much the 
keener was their fancy of power. 

The I. W. W. creed spread very fast in 
the lumber camps; first there. That ex- 
plains many of its metaphors. The boss of a 
lumber camp is called ‘bull of the woods.” 
Later, of course, “‘ bull of the woods”’ comes 
to have a general meaning. It means any 
boss whatever, anyone possessing the au- 
thority to allot tasks and hold men at labor. 

It spread rapidly throughout the West. 
Its appeal to the self-conscious unskilled 
worker was very strong. That was not all. 
Because of its romantic basis in the rebel 
spirit it attracted irreconcilables of every 
type—the true hobo who had never any- 
thing to affiliate with before and was 
thrilled by this loose garment of impor- 
tance; the tramp printer, or, that is to say, 
surviving examples of that historic species, 
he whom words and words hath made a 
little mad; newspaper men in a state of 
must. The restless, the failures, the defiant 
of whatever kind, cast off by society’s cen- 
trifugal process of riddance. Stray geese. 
Wild geese. Men half solitary and half 
gregarious. Unable to live either within 
the conventional frame of society or alto- 
gether outside of it. In this distress they 
invent a theory. They are not wrong; 
society is wrong. They wil! make it over. 
This vague notion of purpose saves them 
from the utter loneliness of the outcast, and 
their feud with what is becomes their bond 
with one another. The token of this is a red 
card, representing membership in the one 
big union that shall overturn the wage sys- 
tem, abolish the slavery of unwilling toil, 
make all men equal and set the world free. 
A little more; there must be some revenge. 
This is human. The boss shall not get off so 
easily. No, they will put the boss to work— 
another song: ‘‘When the Whistle Blows 
for the Boss to Go to Work.” 

The red card went far and thin. The 
order was never important in point of num- 
bers. But, as you might suppose, it was 
militant and vocal. It devoted more of its 
resources to propaganda than any other 
labor organization ever did. It had mem- 
bers who could write and talk. Well, all 
fanatics can write and talk, even the illiter- 
ate, and often with surprising effect. What 
was the good of all this feeling that was in 
them of inferiority exalted and become 
mighty if they could not express it? They 
expressed it in newspapers of their own and 
in violent speech making. True, men going 
about with a credo like that, propagating it 
with intent to be offensive, would get into 
trouble with the authorities. All the bet- 
ter; that was what they liked most. 

When their evangels were seized on the 
streets of a capitalist town and clapped into 
jail, or when one of their newspapers was 
suppressed, they organized what they called 
a free-speech fight. Word would go out to 
all the I. W. W. offices: ‘Here is a fight. 
If you have any loose Wobblies send them 
to it.” There were always Wobblies loose, 
and at this call they would rush to the 
scene and talk their wildest on purpose to 
get themselves put into jail. The idea was 


to overwhelm the jails, which in many in- 
stances they did. It was something to be 
doing, it was advertising, modern style, and 
it was fun. Such fun! And taken always so 
seriously by the intellectual radicals of the 
East, as, for instance, by the company in 
Jones Street, that it became the Wobblies’ 
foremost activity; and continued until the 
Western municipalities became at length as 
wise as they ought to have been at first, so 
that instead of putting the Wobblies in jail, 
there to be entertained at the taxpayers’ 
expense, they fanned them out of town. 
That was much less fun. Often the tramp- 
ing was rough. 

Well, Semicorn and his seven, doing the 
lockstep at 2:30 A.M. in the editorial room 
of the Northwestern Herald, were all red- 
card men. They were vocal organs of that 
fraternity. All of them had been in prison 
for free speech, and all of them were more or 
less trained in newspaper work. Three, in- 
cluding Semicorn, had served as editors of 
I. W. W. papers; the others had sometime 
worked on regular papers as reporters, sub- 
editors and editorial writers. All of them 
could write in a coarse, salty style, best, of 
course, when their emotions were acting— 
that is, when they were attacking some- 
thing by the name of system. Semicorn 
himself wrote very well. Like most of the 
others he had two languages. One was the 
language he talked, especially when excited. 
It was full of strange idioms, vulgar, un- 
grammatical. The other was the one he 
could write. 

It was by no means an incompetent crew 
in the craft sense. Semicorn’s account of 
how he had got it together was mostly true. 

It will be recalled that Capuchin, on 
meeting Semicorn for the first time at Jael’s 
house in Jones Street, was moved suddenly 
to invite him out to New Freedom and 
suggested an editorial job for him there. Sev- 
eral hours later, when Semicorn said he ac- 
cepted the invitation, Capuchin had almost 
forgotten it. This was notice to Semicorn of 
Capuchin’s character. He understood him 
perfectly; always to be taken provisionally. 
Nevertheless he felt sure that an editorial 
job would develop and that was what he 
wanted; he was so sure of it that he per- 
suaded two red-card men to go with him to 
New Freedom. They were on the same 
train. Two more appeared, as he said, in 
the crowd at the station. That was luck, 
but it was not strange, since New Freedom, 
hitherto very hostile to the Wobblies, now 
became a sanctuary for them. 

On arriving that evening at the news- 
paper office to take charge until Capuchin 
should come, the first thing he did was to 
look to the situation in the composing 
room. There, among the printers, three 
more red-card men revealed themselves. 
These he transferred to the editorial side 
at once. Then they were seven. 

And at this moment they were exulting 
at having entrenched themselves. What 
would come of it not one of them had the 
faintest idea. They might find themselves 
in the street tomorrow. But whatever 
came of it, it was fun. So, in that humor, 
they were hanging the bull of the woods 
before going to bed. Semicorn took three of 
them with him to one room in the hotel. 
They won it by lot. The others slept in the 
newspaper office. 


x 

APUCHIN rose early the next morning, 

came at 8:30 to his office, and was soon 
fuming under the notion that Semicorn was 
tardy. Having made a pretty clear guess 
as to what had happened, he was really 
worried about the paper. You do not pick 
up a staff of seven men at nine o’clock in 
the evening as a gift of providence. There 
was some canniness init. He knew the Wob- 
blies and understood their ways. Gen- 
erally speaking, he liked them. When they 
began coming in numbers to New Freedom, 
attracted by the Freemen’s League fight, 
he hired some of them for his canvassing 


organization, to sell the League, as he al- 
ways said. They were effective enough, yet 
gave him a great deal of trouble by getting 
their propaganda mixed up with his. Sey 
eral he had been obliged to dismiss for that 
reason. Not that he objected to their prop 
aganda, only that it was not League propa- 
ganda, and that alone he wished to spread 
by invariable words. He believed the reps 
tition of one idea very important. The dis 
missed Wobblies were sore, naturally, and 
made some ugly remarks about repression 
of speech. However, he handled them cars 
fully and no enmity arose openly. 

They understood him, too. Once, for a 
year, he had been mayor of a small Western 
town where they came to stage a free- 
speech fight. He met them with a permit, 
and said, ‘“‘ Denounce anything you dislik« 
but the army. I don’t care about the army 
myself, but there’s a camp of regulars out 
there a few miles and they are a rough, 
touchy lot. That’s all. You can’t get your- 
self put in jail here for anything you say.” 
That spoiled the fun. 

Yes, he liked them personally. They had 
much rebellion in common. But here was 
another figure of facts. The paper. He was 
in the absurd position of having got it away 
from the enemy on the extreme right only 
to let it fall into the hands of these reckless 
and dubious allies on the extreme left. Sure, 
they had no shadow of right in the case 
Still it would be no easy matter to get them 
out. They were in house, on the rug; they 
had nothing to lose and they loved any kind 
of uproar. 

Semicorn arrived promptly at nine 
o'clock. As he entered, Capuchin made be- 
lieve he was deeply engrossed in some 
papers on his desk. Semicorn seated him- 
self, rolled a cigarette and waited. 

“Sit down, Mr. Semicorn,”’ said Capu- 
chin. Then he looked up. ‘‘ You are already 
seated, Mr. Semicorn. You have a way of 
seating yourself.” 

Semicorn made no reply to this, nor did 
he betray any reaction whatever. He sat 
there gazing steadily at Capuchin, still 
waiting, as if nothing had been said. His 
countenance was square, plumb and inno- 
cent, set with blue eyes and touched with 
color just a little too high to be a true mark 
of health. Not an impassive face; on the 
contrary, sensitive; and yet astonishingly 
impenetrable. 

Until that moment Capuchin had not de- 
cided what he should say. When he spoke 
again his voice was combative and _ his 
words came hissing through his clenched 
teeth. 

“‘T like you, Mr. Semicorn,”’ he said. “I 
don’t like you, Mr. Semicorn. That brings 
us to the third point. You squeeze me, Mr. 
Semicorn. You will admit that you squeeze 
me. Suppose I say, ‘Mr. Semicorn, I have 
decided to make you editor of the paper.’ 
What will Mr. Semicorn be thinking? He 
will be chortling and saying to himself, 
‘I’m already editor of the paper, in black- 
face type.’ If I say, ‘Mr. Semicorn, I've 
decided not to make you editor of the 
paper,’ what will Mr. Semicorn be think 
ing? He will be thinking to himself what a 
hell of a row he and his Wobbly friends car 
make about getting out. It’s like trying to 
put out the cat. I have the cat by the 
belly. That’s a bad way to have it. 
at me with a free-speech fight on my hands 
in New Freedom! That’s what you would 
try to make of it. I know you.” 

This was all so pat to the truth that 
Semicorn smiled. 

“It’s when you smile I like you,” said 
Capuchin. ‘‘ Now listen. I know Wobblies 
The trouble is they can’t play any tune but 
their own. They play that one wrong 
Each man sings it to suit himself. Very bad 
for the tune. That’s why you get nowhere. 
Free speech is all right in matters of per- 
sonal opinion, but where you've got a prac- 
tical purpose in view you might as well 
have free trombones in a band. Take these 
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= GIRL who writes with an LC Smith is fresh and keen at 
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difference in the speed and accuracy of any typist. Test this by a free trial 
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bi AN HOUR, with Corona, you can clean up the fag end 
of a day—and every word you write is clear, legible, neat. If you haven’t 


a Corona in your home, ask to see our standard keyboard model. It has 


more big-machine features than any other portable typewriter. Look for 


“Corona in your phone book. 


IL.C Smith & Corona Typewriter Inc 


Syracuse, N, Y. (Established 1903) Sales offices in principal cities of the world 
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erwear that a/ways fits 


and fits a// over 


A garment that keeps its shape 

at the knee, seat and elbow. 

Spring-needle knitting snaps 
back into shape 


Well fitted underwear. You can have it in 
15 minutes. Just go toany merchant who 
carries Allen-A spring-needle knitted 
underwear. 

Let him measure you by the Allen-A 
method. Complete as fora suit of tailored 
clothes. Allen-A garments are designed to 
attain a “‘ body” fit—not just a chest fit. 
And once it fits, an Allen-A garment al- 
ways fits. It does not bulge or gape at the 


knees, seat or elbow with use. With spring- 
needle knitting the yarn is pulled tight as 
it is knitted. (This takes a full mile more 
yarn per garment.) The stretch is in the 
webbing itself—not in the yarn. So it al- 
ways springs back into shape. 

Your Allen-A underwear specialist has a 
complete line—your exact size—your 
favorite sleeve and leg length—in the 
fabric weight you want. Also underwear 
for boys. 

Allen-A is the ov/y exclusively spring- 
needle knitted underwear line. Spring- 
needle machines were invented in this 
mill. If your own dealer has not Allen-A, 
write us for one who can supply you. 


THE ALLEN-A COMPANY, KENOSHA, WISCONSIN 
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workers of mine, selling the League all over 
the place. I tell them what to say. They 
are drilled in it. They are not permitted to 
add one word of their own, and it works. 
It works like water on a stone. Now take 
the paper. This is practical politics, under- 
stand. I was thinking I'd keep it neutral 
fora while. A big gun inthe brush. That’s 
impossible, since your name has appeared 
onit. Allright. We'll bring it straight over 
to the League with a roar. Everything for 
the best. But it’s got to bea League paper, 
not an I. W. W. paper. It’s got to sing the 
League tune and no other. I know how far 
it’s safe to scare people, and that’s never as 
far as you'd like. Remember, Mr. Semi- 
corn, | don’t know you. I assume you are 
competent to run the paper. Assume it. 
You did a good job last night, except—well, 
never mind that. But you'll have to run it 
as I say, and promise, or we'll have our 
fight now and get it done with.” 

“That's clean,” said Semicorn. ‘‘Now 
I’]] tell you how I see it. To begin with, I’m 
a Wobbly clear through. Maybe I’m 
cracked on it. Anyway, that’s where I live 
and no other place. I'd squeeze you or the 
Freemen’s League for the I]. W. W. Doyou 
get that?” 

Capuchin, leaning forward on the edge of 
his chair, nodded. 

“And we all sing that tune by 
Semicorn continued. ‘But since you’ve 
put it the way you have, this is how I see it, 
as I was going to say. For a piece of the 
way we can all ride together. We're going 
the same direction. As far as that is that 
we can ride together, I'll run the paper 
exactly as you say, if you leave me there. 
All square. No tricks. And when I think 
we can’t ride any further together I'll let 
you know in time. How's that?” 

‘*Mr. Semicorn,”’ said Capuchin, rising 
and putting out his hand, “I’m glad to 
meet you.” 

That was settled. 


ear,” 
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YEMICORN was in fact a most reason- 
Ss able young man, under a riding agree- 
ment, as was to appear almost at once. 
Finding, after all, that the constitution 
need not be amended, Dwind finished the 


banking law and went to bed. Capuchin 
sent it forthwith to the governor with in- 
structions peremptory. The instructions 
were that the legislature was to suspend all 
rules and enact it immediately. 

Late in the afternoon Semicorn called 
him on the telephone. 

‘*News from the capitol,” he said. 

““Good!”’ said Capuchin, all of a sudden 
feeling his part. He was the engineer of 
great events. He was as one sitting at the 
hub of a vast wheel of change, controlling 
its movements, receiving reports from 
every point of the circumference. Here 
was a new use for the paper—department 
of intelligence. Semicorn had got this. He 
was the right man there. 

“Yes, Mr. Semicorn,” he said. ‘‘ What 
is it?”’ 

‘Your bank bill was beaten. The legis- 
lature killed it.” 

That was all; and it was true. 

What had occurred was grotesque. Ca- 
puchin’s messenger, who happened to be a 
person the governor detested, walked into 
the official presence unannounced, deliv- 
ered the bill and the instructions about it, 
and walked out again, flicking the ashes of 
his cigar on the official carpet. 

The governor himself, “Huh! 
W ho does he think Iam?” Then he said to 
himself, ‘“‘I’m the governor of this state.” 
Never until this moment had he related 
himself egotistically to that fact, which 
was a strange, accidental fact. He walked 
about, saying it over and over in wonder. 
‘Tl am the governor of this state.’’ He be- 
gan to think what it meant. He could call 
out the militia or declare martial law. And 
he said again, ‘‘ Who does he think I am?” 

his time with the emphasis on “‘he,”’ mean- 
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Calling his clerk he said, ‘Tell Hemstead 
and come up Hem- 
stead was speaker of the House; Swanson 
was president of the Senate. When they 
appeared, thegovernorsaidtothem, “‘ Here's 
a bill from Capuchin and he says suspend 
the rules and pass it. That’s all | 
about it. Take it.” 

The governor’s ego malady communi- 
cated itself to Hemstead and Swanson, who 
in the same way had been so far too be- 
wildered by coming suddenly on the publi 
stage to become conscious of themselves 
as actors upon it. Now 
himself, ‘‘Who am 1?” 

It somehow got into the air. What the 
governor did to them they in turn did to 
the legislators, who were told to pass a bill 
they could not understand and to ask no 
questions. Each legislator asked himself, 
“Who am I?” 

The rules were suspended, the bill was 
read, and the vote was no. Then the legis- 
lators resolved themselves a recess in order 
to grumble. They grumbled all the louder 
because they were not sure of what they 
had done and felt guilty and uneasy. 

Fifteen minutes after Semi- 
corn’s message Capuchin walked in to see 
the governor. 

““What’s happened to the bill?” he asked 
in an Adam-where-art-thou tone. 

“T sent it down right away with your 
instructions on it,’ said the 
“Why?” 

“‘T hear they’ve killed it,”’ said Capuchin. 

The governor was scared. He had never 
dreamed of a result like that. Forgetting 
who he was, he got up and went himself to 
see. When he returned he out of 
breath from running up the stairway. 

“That takes down anything,” he said. 
“They did kill it, deader than a snake.’ 

““Get them up here,” said Capuchin. 
** All of them.” 

They straggled in, edged in, pushed one 
another in, one crossed the threshold on tip- 
toe and half a dozen followed in like man- 
ner, thinking it was etiquette. Two or 
three lurched in with a specious air of pug- 
nacity. Hemstead and Swanson came last, 
as befitted their dignity, to show they could 
not be hurried. 

A curious assortment, and here at its 
worst from awkwardness of stage fright and 
embarrassment. It represented both the 
least and the most the League could do. 
Most of the folkmotes had sent their 
strongest men. In several cases, however, 
they had nominated candidates in a spirit 
of waggery, not expecting them to win; and 
others had been elected for no better reason 
than that they needed the job. Two mem- 
bers of that legislature could neither read 
nor write, Of parliamentary procedure 
they had no sense whatever. And of course 
they distrusted the few survivors of the 
overturned order who tried to show them 
the way. There was some snickering dur- 
ing the suspense, until Capuchin began to 
speak. 

“We've dropped a monkey wrench in 
the gear box,” he said, speaking gravely. 
“The governor ought to have told you.”’ 

“Who ought to of? I.didn’t know any- 
thing about it,” said the governor. 

An inarticulate murmuring began among 
the legislators. Here and there a voice 
crystallized. That was it. What the gov- 
ernor just said. Nobody knowed a blame 
thing about it. They wasn’t voting ma- 
chines. Maybe it-was wrong. What then? 
A new animal it was. Couldn’t make no 
head or tail out of it. 

This was a kind of situation Capuchin 
could handle perfectly. His tone was fa- 
miliar, conversational, authoritative, and 
it included them. They were uppermost, 
in fact. It was their bill, not his. How- 
ever, it was his fault in one way. He should 
have told them about it beforehand. That 
was to say, he should have had the time. 
But he was obliged to do many things at 
once. Particularly, just at this time, he 
had been up to his neck in new hay. It 
was something they would like to hear 
about. He had got control of the news- 
Tomorrow they 
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per from the 
Anx. Plaino. He had thought about this a 
long time, and then had gone to the Lothian 
College in New York for aid. Did they 
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was aschool on the people ’s side—a school 
to teach the people precisely those things 
the privileged had made so much 
mystery of, like finance and economics 

a school to tell people what they could 
do, not what they couldn't do. From the 
Lothian College he had borrowed a famous 
expert, had brought him to Liberty; 
pressly to write that law. They would find 
him at the hotel, in bed, spent, sick, from 
the strain of writing it in haste, and all 
for nothing. A token of his interest in the 
people ’s cause. 

3y this time they were all repenting and 
anxious to get back to pass the bill. He 
detained them to say how the intellectual 
radicals in the East were watching them, 
how the success of their experiment would 
change the face of society, and that the 
towers of privilege were quaking. They 
must remember this, and never do any- 
thing in pique to make one another ridicu- 
lous. 

‘Now wait,” he said. “This kind of 
emergency may rise again; I mean the 
need to pass a law quickly because the situ- 
ation requires it. A law, maybe, that you 
cannot understand, even one that I cannot 
explain myself in detail, except to say what 
it will do. Nobody understands everything. 
It’s a complicated world. Lots of things 
you have to take on the other fellow’s word. 
You don’t understand what the doctor is 
doing to you, do you? But you pay him to 
do it. Pick the right doctor. That’s the 
way. Now I think of something. Do you 
see this?”” He pointed to his necktie—a 
red one—and began taking it off. ‘“‘The 
governor will keep this,” he said. ‘ Re- 
member what it looks like. When the 
reading clerk downstairs wears this tie 
you may know that what he is reading is 
our stuff, guaranteed. That’s our medi- 
cine, even though you can’t read the pre- 
scription.” 

That amused them. What ill feeling was 
left went off in laughter, and of course they 
passed the bank bill at once. 

Late that evening Capuchin went to the 
newspaper office and asked Semicorn what 
kind of news story had been written on the 
incident of the day. 

“Two,”’ said Semicorn, handing him the 
manuscripts. 

One was a complete narrative of the 
facts, including Capuchin’s talk to the 
legislators. The other was a brief state- 
ment, in effect that the legislature had 
enacted a law authorizing a state bank; 
the law and the bank’s charter followed, 
and there was no mention of any mishap. 

“That, of course,’ said Capuchin. 

Semicorn nodded. ‘‘ While we're on this 
subject,”’ he said; “I 
what news to suppress, here’s another item. 
You've got a Russian communist up there 
in the legislature. He's heard they social- 
ized women in Soviet Russia and he’s intro- 
duced a bill to do it here.” 

“IT know who that is,”’ 
“Don’t print it.” He 
looking at the copy Semicorn 


few 


mean, finding out 


said Capuchin. 
said this without 
neia out 
‘“*Suppressed,”’ said Semicorn pleasant] 
tossing it aside 

**Mr. Semicorn, we 
with one another,” said Capuchin. 
a bad word—a very 


needn't be so fr 
press is a—ah bad 
word. Besides, it only means not to print.” 
Semicorn grinned and Capuchin smiled. 

From the railing gate Capuchin 
back. Semicorn was as he had seen him the 


first night here, 


looked 


head down, writing 
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Others deliberated. What ruled 
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should fly apart was inevitab 
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had, after all, nothing to 
that 
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The New 
conceived 


other 


sequel. As 
under 
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passed 
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what- 


prop- 
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approat 


ever he was 


states dreamed o 


The Napoleoni 


agated in 
national power. mentaiity 
common. 

As to his character, 
two One 
fact and did nothing 
in view; the other was that 
peramentally dishonest, with the 
tive uppermost. And ir 
of him people were not di 


suppose—friends on the 


is very 


there were always 


opinions. was that he was in 


honest with himself 
ne was tem 
ego mo 
these two opinions 
vided as you 
might one side 
and enemies on the other. No 
his bitterest enemies believed he 
est; some of his closest friends said he was 
not and were his friends still, for no rea- 
son they could ever explain. Proofs meant 

When he was taken in falsehood 
broken a promise, he would say, 
of course. But what else could I 
have done?”’ Then there was no saying 
what wrong. It 
turned on a question of intent; and it was 
almost that the 
puzzled candor with which he asked that 
noble and dis 


Some of 


was hon- 


hl 


nothing. 
or had 


was right or what was 


impossible to lieve 
question had not its well in 
interested intentions 

You and say 
“That's Capuchin,” as if he were somehow 


the 


had either to take it so, 


from common assay, dis- 


But 


exempt 
niss | 


be quite 


m brutally you could ne 


sure Those who denounced | 
were all the more scurrilous about 


cisely because they were not sure; the ver- 
dict re juired therefore to he 
fortified. 


His ac 


beforehand 


emotionally 


tions were never thought throug! 
They continually; 
complicated dilemmas 


involved 
The dev 

There are situations, as everyone 
in which, though you are blameless, 
you cannot escape the sin of duplhie ity a 

i sense of guilt. That was the kind of 
ation that seemed to haunt Capuchin 


perversities of circumstance were fore 
obliging him to practice subtlety, cor 

ment, misrepresentation of one state of f 
in order to protect another state of fact 


did thi 


eeding or 


it was as if he 
moral nature | 
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‘Look. Mother: [can polish tool 


T is easy NOW to have beautiful waxed floors in every room. 

It makes no difference whether the floors are old or new—of 
soft or hard wood, linoleum, tile or composition. And it matters 
not how the floors were originally finished — with varnish, shellac, 
wax or paint. Try the Johnson Wax Treatment on them. 

By this new method all hard work is avoided—there are 
no messy rags or pails around—you are saved the bother and 
expense of frequent refinishing. It will take only a few minutes. 
You don’t need to stoop or kneel. It won't soil or roughen 
your hands. And you will see your floors take on a new 
brightness and beauty. They will glow with a deep, velvety 
gloss that seems to rise from the depths of the wood. 

All you do is to spread on a thin coat of Johnson’s Polish- 
ing Wax with a Lamb’s-wool Mop. This cleans as it waxes. 
Then run the Johnson Electric Polisher over the floor and let 
ELECTRICITY do all the work. The brush spinning 2100 


times a minute burnishes the wax to a wonderful, even lustre. 


JOHNSON’S WAX 
Electric Floor ‘Polisher 


This Electric Floor Polisher runs itself —you don’t need to push 
it or bear down on it—just guide it with the fingertips. It is 
much easier than running a vacuum cleaner! And it is ten 
times better and quicker than the old-fashioned hand methods. 
With it you can polish all your floors in the time it used to 
take to do a single room. 


RENT IT FOR $2.00 A DAY 


From your neighborhood store or your painter you can rent 
this beauty-giving Electric Floor Polisher for $2.00 a day. In 
one day you can make every floor a foundation of gleaming 
beauty on which your rugs and furniture will reveal new 
charm and value. 

Telephone NOW and make an appointment to rent a John- 
son’s Wax Electric Floor Polisher for a day. Or buy one outright 
for your own exclusive use. The investment is small for so 
great a convenience. Ask your local merchant for a free dem- 
onstration. Or write us for further particulars. 

S. C. JOHNSON & SON, RACINE, WISCONSIN 


“The Floor Finishing Authorities” 


Canadian Factory: Brantford) 


JOHNSON’S POLISHING Wax 


PASTE or LIQUID~ CLEANS. POLISHES, PRESERVES ALL FLOORS 
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His purpose 
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in the West. For livelihood he turned his 


hand to the neares ling, whic 


was fixed and he 


was to lose himself 
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thirteen new 


ively he owned or edited 


spapers, all but two of them ir 
small mining towns 

After his mar 
Afterward, not be 


lage he infidel. 


ore; probably, therefore 


r turned 
of 
as an emotional defense in the guise of an 
intellectual convic 
scorn for success 
industrial ci 
education in 
education got 
himself a brilliant scholar. 


tion. He professed a dee p 


, conceived a rage against 
he ld Ciassi 
much of 


Yet 


In religion his 


and 


contempt, or 


vilization 
any 


out of books he was 


wife went her own way, which was a be- 


lieving, devout not zealous. 


to her as the trees and 


Way, 


very 
Sprites were as real 
hrubs 


and all of her chil- 
the dark. 


She saw them; 
dren were afraid of They were 
nine, 

The family was desperately poor 
This was because 


a } and 
never owned a house. 
small newspapers pay very badly; it was 
also because when one did pay the profits 
were swallowed up in mining-stock specu- 
lation. Its existence was a series of happen- 
ings. Its memories of feasts after 
f sudden up 


places, once in 


were 
famine, of aga.n, of 
rootings, of arriving at new 
f ght at 
and they 
through the dark on a 
holding h 
couraged to marr) the boys to get out on 
their When the mother died, the 
She had seen it 
In the coftin with her, the father 
buried a manuscript on which he had been 
working for twenty years. Then he went 
to live alone in the mouth of a canyon, with 
no pencil, no paper, no book of any kind, 
and died there in meditation. 

Young George was the third boy, the 
runt of the progeny, and the most imagina- 
and resourceful of the nine. His first 
the composing room of a 
newspaper, at the age of fourteen. From 
typesetting to writing was a short step. 
;s, he had his father’s knack forit. At 
twenty-four he had a newspaper of his 
own. It failed. Then he had another. It 
failed. Next he became editor of an estab- 
lished paper in Nevada. From editorship 
to politics is a shorter step than from type- 
setting to writing. He got himself elected 
mayor of the town. That was where he had 
his experience with the Wobblies. 

Naturally, he was an emotional radical. 
How such he never knew. 
Given his history, anyone else would know. 
He got it with his blood. Like his father, 
he held a low opinion of material success; 
with the same contradiction, he had tried 
several short to fortune. Capuchin 
lost only his time in them. He had nothing 
] Nobody accused or suspected 
him of fraud. Too quick an imagination; 
too little reflection on the facts; 
the trouble. It 
these two schemes, while he was wandering 
at large in search of new opportunity, that 
he found the worn-out newspaper he told 


There his career 


the middle o a place where 
stumbled 
mountain 
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road, 


own. 
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through. 
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volatile actionist, but of a 


was one other 
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rhis 


Freedom cast 
different 
more dangerous type. He 
sequences and intended them, was 
semicorn 
The effort 
the principal events, bring them out of the 
mist and relate them in a coherent manner. 
The state bank was the beginning; it was 
also the end. Capuchin named it the Peo- 
ple’s Bank of the State of New Freedom. 


It got its capital from the state to begin 


now must be to disentangle 


state guaranteed its deposits. 


with and the 
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a) jc nt ne cl ‘ « be? named 
who, though he had a national ba 


in a near-by town, was much more 


ested in politics than in bankir 


before this he had attached himself 
Freemen’s League, believing it would come 
to control the state, as it hac 

it might 


reward him for hi 


of the few places where C 


able to 


bank was one 
had 
League members’ postdated che He 
had cashed them, in fact, until the Federal! 
bank examiner threatened to shut him up. 


uchin been ret cash on the 
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[he League did reward him, though much 
below h by electing him to 
the legislature. hopeful. He 
did not particularly wish to become head 

f the bank. Capuchin pressed hi 


and he accepted. (¢ 


S expectations, 


He was still 


, how- 
‘apuchin wanted 
1 in the job because he was a reasonable 

But to set up a bank you need more than 
a charter, asum of capital and a figurehead. 
You require, besides, organization, person- 
nel, rules, methods, working policies and 
what not. A very complicated mechanism 
it is, not so much in principle as in part and 
detai!. Dwind had framed the principles. 
Lesser and other experts were needed for 
the rest. Parshal was incompetent even to 
visualize the problem. There was plenty of 
banking talent in the state, none of it avail- 
able. It was either too unfriendly to be 
willing to help or so willing as to be open 
to suspicion. No sabotage here. 

Capuchin appealed to Jael. Had she this 
talent in her Lothian College? She had. 
From the faculty, the student body and the 
alumni it was picked and sent out to him. 
Some of it was loaned; some of it was to be 
retained permanently in the service of New 
Freedom. 

From this precedent a practice developed. 
The next problem in the affairs of the bank 
was to organize a farm-loan bureau. Agri- 
cultural loans represent one of the separate 
anxieties of banking. The demand for 
them was tremendous, and it had to be 
met. This was the people’s bank. Was it 
not their own credit the farmers were ask- 
ing for? But if it were simply dealt out to 
them on request, as they expected, there 
would soon be nothing left for other pur- 
poses, such as the state elevators and the 
state flour mill. Here was a dangerous 
riddle. Had the Lothian College some 
farm-loan experts? It certainly had, for it 
was just then taking special pains to study 
the point of view of the radical Western 
farmer. So another lot of brains was dis- 
patched from New York to New Freedom, 
some loaned and some to stay, as before. 

Then, as the implications of putting a 
state into business began vaguely to be 
realized by Capuchin, who himself knew 
nothing of business on the practica 
he asked for experts in such matters as pro- 
duction, distribution, codperative 


and selling, cost accounting, 


side, 
buying 
management, 
transportation, price phenomena, construc- 
tion. 

The science of economics opened up to 
him like a new book, enchanting and mys- 
He drew a chart. At the top 

advisers. Below, a series of 


terious. 

board of 
one for each department of spe- 
These 
reaus were to have the last word of wisdom 
on the subject given. 
this: Take the flour mill 
says there shall be a flour mill. That is a 
question of public policy Then 
it goes to the board of economic advisers. 
The board calls on the 
what? 
be a bureau of gener 
physical fact about the state. 


bureaus, 


cialized economic knowledge. bu- 
It should work like 


First, the state 
Very good. 


bureau of —of—of 
One has been left out. There must 
ral Survey to know eve ry 
Yes 

Now the board of economic advisers calls 
upon the bureau of general survey to sa) 
where the flour mill shall be put, 
the bureau of prod iction to say how large 
the mill shall be ir of the 
total flour production and the probable in 
of demand, then on the 
distribution to say where and how the flour 
shall be sold, and so on, until you come to 
the bureau of 
build it, 


then on 


view country’s 


crease bureau of 


construction, which i to 
and will \ the latest 


know of course the lat 
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Westerr scene, 
as loaned ipers or as observers, 
Jael at | gthn t 


large nouse n 


Liberty, furnished and t, and made 
it a rendezvous and club 

She passed a good deal! of time there her- 
self, especially in summer; so did various 
members of the Jones Street company, as 
guests. There came also radical students of 


social scie nce, honest seekers of the new 
way, from all over the country, and then 
from all o 
Her house in Liberty, where she entertained 
or where they entertained them 
Littl 
Customs and manners were 
the same in both places. 

New Freedom’s first 
great formations. The state elevators be- 
The flour mill took form. The 
Freemen’s League, on money borrowed at 
the bank, bought three newspapers in other 


towns and so gained complete control of 


ver the world as the noise spread 


them all, 
came 


Jones Street. 


to be referred to as 


] 
selves, 


year was one of 


gan to rise 


the press throughout the state. There were 
no other papers to reckon with, only two 
or three weak ones, afraid to attack the 
League and not intelligent enough to do so 
effectively if they had possessed the courage. 
There was a boom in private building, on 
borrowed money; and the demand for build- 
ing materials was so great that Capuchin 
conceived the notion of coéperative lumber- 
yards. He put it through the League, mem- 
bers subscribing the capital with postdated 
checks; these were cashed at the People’s 
Bank 


was set up in the same way 


A chain of cooperative retail stores 
In the autumn 
the legislature voted to build a state meat- 
packing plant and three state creameries. 
In the elections that year the League won 
everything it had not carried before; also 
it somewhat improved the average char- 
acter of its office holders, everybody being 
now very serious. 

There 
mentioned in its right place, that is to say, 
last. The state had much 
money from the People’s Bank to carry on 
all these new affairs that in order to pay 
any of it back, to pay even the interest, it 
was obliged to increase taxation. 

In the second year all prospects broad- 
ened, though nothing yet was quite realized. 
The elevators were finished and began to 
receive grain. However, the true use and 
benefit of them could not be fairly tested. 
The grain crop at large was short and dear. 
New 
good crop and sold it out of the fields at 
There was no need for much 
and the private elevator people 
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Freedom had the luck to bring off a 


high prices 
storage; 
state ele- 
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paid as much for grain as the 


vators paid, sometimes a little more 
was in a conspiracy to discredit the people's 
experiment 

The flour mill was completed and about 
ready to be The 


it-packing plant cream- 


brought into operation 
and the three 


building. The legislature 


es we»re 
itself an increase of pay, voted also a sub- 


sidy to be paid to the sugar-beet growers, 


on the ground that the price they received 


from the refiners for their beets was unfair; 


appointed a commission to report a plan 


sta -owned beet- 


course would pay a 
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To 


istering public aff 
It was necessary to double taxes. Capuchin 
had tried in every way to avoid this. He had 
caused the state to offer a bond issue in the 
Fast— bonds of New 
by the People’s Bank, secured by the thrift 
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“The supreme combination of 
all that is fine in motor cars.” 





Distinction y A man or a motor may gain 
notoriety, even popularity, almost over night 
—and lose them just as quickly. But distinc- 
tion comes only with time and a long series 
of notable achievements. 


The distinction which Packard cars enjoy is 
the result of more than a generation of leader- 
ship in engineering and in body design—a 
quarter century of patronage by an illustri- 
ous clientele. 


Pride in Packard ownership is natural, and few 
would care to change the famous lines which 
proclaim their cars as Packards. But there are 





those who wish an individual distinction. To 
them Packard offers the masterpieces of the 
foremost body designers and unlimited choice 
in color combinations, upholstery and the 
refinements of equipment. 


Thus those who would add the final touch of 
luxury and personality to supreme comfort, 
beauty and distinction, can gratify their ulti- 
mate desire in a custom-built Packard. 


ASK THE MAN WHO OWNS ONE 


PACKARD 
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(Continued from Page 67) 
had told him in Jael’s house two years be- 
fore, the East would not touch the bonds. 
Teents the issue from disgrace the P eople’s 
Bank bought most of it. That was a stupid 
thing to do. The strain upon its resources 
was already terrific. 

Nevertheless, the third year was one of 
ecstasy. For one thing, the idea of the 
Freemen’s League had begun to sell in an 
amazing manner outside of the state. The 
apparent prosperity of New Freedom's 
farmers plus the zealotry of Capuchin’s 
highly drilled body of canvassers made it 
sell among the radical-minded farmers else- 
where. It assumed, suddenly, a formidable 
political shape. Demagogic politicians be- 
gan to court it. One big enough to think of 
himself as a candidate for President began 
to make speeches indorsing its aims. All of 
which gave the people of New Freedom 
the leaguers, that is—a sense of vast im- 
portance in their homemade political 
clothes. They were path breakers to a new 
time. They had, beyond their own con- 
cerns, an errand to go on for the common 
good. They became religious in their faith. 

And now Capuchin began to appear in a 
magnified form before the people. In the 
beginning his contacts with them were all 
personal, his words with them informal and 
conversational. Men as creative activities 
absorbed him; contacts of any kind began 
to be neglected, and that was bad. 

Suddenly he got the notion of arranging 
mass picnics. Leaguers and their friends to 
the number of several thousand at a time 
were gathered up on special trains and 
taken to see the flour mill or the meat- 
packing plant. Everything was free, in- 
cluding the barbecue. They were treated 
as masters of all they saw. To the super- 
intendent of the flour mill they spoke as if 
he were working for each one of them per- 
They admired the evidence of 
their power, ran their fingers through the 
flour—their flour, their grain, their own 
mill grinding it!—and were satisfied. At 
the meat-packing plant they saw strings of 
refrigerator cars loading dressed beef for 
export to Europe, and were thrilled. 

They forgot that they themselves were 
paying for everything, including the rail- 
road fares and the barbecue. All such ex- 
penditures had to come out of taxes. They 
did not know their flour was selling at a 
loss for the reason that the cost of making 
it was more than flour was worth. Nor did 
they know that iced cars full of 
dressed beef, so impressive to look at, were 
so many items of invi As busi- 
ness it was unprofitable. 

It was perhaps just as well they did not 
These were festive 
Capuchin almost invariably appeared be- 
fore the picnic and made them a 
speech that moved them higher in self- 
satisfaction. 

Generally he arrived and departed in an 
airplane. This dramatized him properly in 
the popular sense; it proved what a busy 
and omnipresent person he was. 

In the same way he brought Freemen’s 
Leaguers and their friends from other 
states to wonder at New Freedom’s things, 
so that they might see for themselves what 
they could do when they had become strong 


sonally. 


those 


sible loss. 


know. occasions. 


Was over 
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enough to take control of their own affairs 
That was advertising; it helped to sell the 
League afar. 

And this was the year of the plague. Not 
a visitation of Providence; not an affliction 
of the earth mother nor one of the human 
body; a disease of the mind. A pestilence 
of the divine faculty. The common imagi- 
nation was seized with a speculative mania. 
These people, whose black beast had been 
private profit, one impulse, 
began to chase the bawdy bubble. 

The ease with which they had found the 
capital in the procrastinated form of post- 
dated checks for coéperative and 
lumberyards was a revelation. It was also a 
temptation to greed and cunning. 

Some of the same men who had can- 
vassed thele ~aguers for subscriptions to those 
two authorized projects now went among 
them selling shares in a great steel-and- 
iron plant, though there was neither iron 
nor coking coal in New Freedom. Shares 
in a farm-implement factory, in an auto- 
mobile plant, in a textile plant for convert- 
ing New Freedom’s flax crop into the finest 
linen fabrics, in an airship line to carry gar- 
den truck daily to markets in the East, in 
mining companies, oil companies, even, at 
last, a grain-trading corporation to gamble 
in grain on the Chicago Board of Trade for 
the people’s profit. 

The selling arguments were in a language 
the leaguers had learned by heart. Farm 
implements to wit. Everyone knew how 
dear they were; everyone thought the price 
of them wicked and unreasonable; every- 
believed the implement trust made 
enormous dividends. Who paid those divi- 
dends, really? The farmers, of course. Why 
should they? Why not manufacture their 
own implements and make dividends for 
themselves? And automobiles. To become 
little Henry Fords they had only to make 
automobiles as Ford made them. Then 
they should have the automobiles and the 
profit too. Postdated checks were accepted 
in payment for these shares. The checks 
were cashed at the People’s Bank. 

In all cases, except as to the mining and 
oil schemes, the canvassefs had letters 
written on Freemen’s League paper, signed 
by Capuchin. These letters never specif- 
ically recommended the thing itself. What 
they did was to indorse the general idea of 
creating in New Freedom a chain of indus- 
trial activities that should make the state 
economically self-contained. Everything 
for themselves. He was very keen for that 
idea. It was the idea of integration that 
came to him suddenly on the street the day 
of his return from New York with Dwind 
and Semicorn. 

Yet the canvassers used these letters in a 
way to make it appear that Capuchin 
vouched for their wares. Afterward, when 
it was too late, he repudiated the letters, 
saying they had been got from him in un- 
guarded moments and that he himself had 
been the worst deceived. This was probably 
so. At least none of the money so taken ever 
touched him. 

And this also was the first year of lean 
crops since New Freedom was named. That 
would have been so in any case. It was 
New Freedom's turn to be on the wrong 
side of the weather. Nevertheless, it was 


now all, as wit 


stores 


one 
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» paid. The People’s 
them in adv 
carry them as loans. 
There 
sound of murmuring 
cause it was not informed 
the facts. Capuchin hi 
them; he would not look at them. The 
condition of the bank was such that if it 
had been subject to national law the Fed- 
eral authorities would have obliged it to 
Yet it went on lending; it 


sank, 
cashed ance, was obli ged to 
the land 

It was indistinct be 


Nobody 


did not know 


was a new sound in 
Knew 


mself 


close its doors. 
could not stop. 

Capuchin called upon his economic ex- 
perts to review New Freedom's achieve- 
ments, which they did, filling the 
newspapers with laudatory 
course in good faith, since everyone was de- 
fending his own work. 

All news of an adv aracter 
from outside. Newspapers in New 
and Chicago, also [astern 
printed much damaging matter about the 
stock schemes, the wasteful working of t 
state’s business, the 
These the League’s newspapers 
as Wall Street organs; they 
spies to New Freedom with instructions 
forehand as to what they were to find out. 
On the other hand the radical publi 
of the Grinling’s 
Witness, went on beating the timbrels and 
singing the song of praise. These utter- 
ances the League’s newspapers printed in 
full. Nobody kr 

The year ended, as ea: 
ended, with one more river to cross. 
this was Marah, indeed; the 
very bitter and nothing to heal them with. 
Taxes were more than doubled; and this 
time there was no plausible excuse. Whe 
were the profits from their own things that 
were to have made the people rejoice? 

The largest item in the state’s budget 
was Loss from Operations. No particulars. 

The fact was that nothing state-owned 
had earned a profit; nothing the League 
owned had earned a profit. Privately 
owned stores were outtrading the coépera- 
tive stores; privately owned lumberyards 
were competing successfully with those of 
the League. The private lumberyards sold 
for cash and locked their gates at night. 
Those of the League sold on credit and at 
night people helped themselves, which was 
even cheaper. Were these not the people's 
materials? All the League’s news} 
were wells of loss. And nobody had the 
facts. It was not only that the facts were 
suppressed. Nowhere ver they head up. 
They were scattered, unrelated, lost in con- 
fusion. 


League's 
} 
esSays, all of 


erse cl came 


York 


magazines, 


per lov Is use a crest 
denounced 
had sent their 


be- 


‘ations 


East, such as People’s 


1ew what to believe. 

h of the others had 
Only 
waters were 


apers 


TO BE CONTINUED) 


Watch This 


Column 


GEORGE LEWIS in “THE COLLEGIANS” 


Here comes the breeze from 
the campus, the sparkle of youth, 
the tinkle of the ukelele, the strenuous 
efforts of the young giants to make the 
team and the caustic comments of the 
coach. Great stuff, and we all love it. 


It is all in “THE COLLE- 
GIANS,’’ the series of 2-reel fea- 


ture plays of college life, written by Car! 
Laemmle, Jr., and produced by Universal 
GEORGE LEWIS is piaying the college 
hero réle and unless my judgment is 
warped, he is going to make himself 
snug berth in stardom. He is young, good 
looking, full of pep, a good actor and full 
of ambition. Surely, there isn’t much more 
than that. 


Can’t you imagine HAYDEN 
STEVENSONas 
the coach—the 
pleasing chap who 
played the trainer in 
“ TheLeatherPush- 
ers’’in which REG- 
INALD DENNY 
made his first big 
hit? As the coach of 
the colle ge team, he 
has a much bigger 
chance and takes full advantage of it. 


poy 


HAYDEN STEVENSON 


This whole series of 2-reelers 
should be shown everywhere be- 
cause they reflect the scenes which every- 
body loves and are in accord with ths 
spirit of the day —youth, beauty, romance 
Thrills, too, motor boat races, the campus 
rush, polo games, all that the “speed of 
youth” 


By all means see JEAN HER- 
SHOLT **The Old Soak,’’ 


Don Marquis’ now celebrated comedy- 
drama;alsothatthrilling Jules Verne drama, “Mich 
ael Strogoff,’’ and LAURA LA PLANTE in the 
brilliant spectacle, ‘‘ The Midnight Sun.’ Don't 
overlook REGINALD DENNY in‘‘ Take Jt From 
’ and FRANCIS X. BUSHMAN and BILLIE 
‘The Marriage Clause,’’ a poweri 
ife behind the scenes. | am waiting for a per 
sonal letter from you. Yes, of course I'll answer it 
(arl faemm le 


President 


conveys. 


(To be continued next week) 


Send 10c each for autographed photograph of 


George Lewis and Hayden Stevenson 


UNI VE ERSAL 
PICTURES 
730 Fifth Ave., New York City 
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Weather Bureaucracy: Al Muraeclle 


CHARACTERS 
C. F. MARVIN, official weather wizard. 

MEPHISTO, Ais assistant. GEODETIC AN- 

EROIDS, the hired help. SENATOR WHIF- 

FLETREE, a practical man. JUPITER 

PLUVIUS, @ field worker. 

SCENE 
The Weather Bureau, Washington, D. C. In a cubist set- 
ting of thermometers, barometers, speedometers, meteor- 
ological charts, farmers’ almanacs, telescopes, telephones, 
seismographs, radios, electric fans and Houdini’s complete 
astrological outfit sits HON. C. F. MARVIN, arguing with 
the weather. 
C. F. MARVIN (soliloguy ): 
ENTIGRADE FAHRENHEIT MARVIN 
Cm is the name they gave me; 
it glows upon meny a carvin’ 
When talented sculptors grave me. 

Thus I’ve become a professional prophet 

Colder than biitzen or hotter than Tophet, 

Average rainfall or regular drouth, 

Sunstroke in Iceland and snows in the South— 

I am the wizard who freezes the gizzard, 

Hurries the cyclones, summons the blizzard, 

King of geometers, 
Lord of barometers, 

Over a million wide-spreading kilometers. 

Federai ruler of weather conditions, 

One of the Government’s fancy positions. 

I sit in my tower, 

My head in a cloud, 
Predicting a shower 

Or a thunderstorm loud; 

And people should hail me with shrieks of delight; 

But the weather I give ’em is never quite right. 

There are several jobs that would give me more ease, 

Such as snake charming, bee farming, training wild fleas. 

Sweet heaven preserve us! 
This office is nervous. 

[A barometer suddenly boils over, then runs sadly down to 
the bottom. A radio shrilly announces: ‘‘West wind in 
Omaha. Wait a minute. It’s stopped.’’ C. F. MARVIN 
punches a button. Enter MEPHISTO. 


MEPHISTO: 
Didja ring, Mister Marvin, didja ring, jing-jing ? 
Didja jingle for a single little thing ? 


C. F. MARVIN: 
Assistant Mephisto, I've called you to 
court 
To give you my Evening Weather Re- 
port. 
Now listen intently 
And cough only gently: 


BASS SOLO 


‘Tis a dark and stormy night, 
The barometer is low. 
Hear the jumbling, grumbling, 
tumbling 
Of the thunder’s deep salvo. 
Now the breakers lash in panic 
On the tempest-smitten deep, 


Play 


CARTOON BY 


While cyclones howl satanic, 
“Life is cheap, cheap, cheap!” 


Oh 
Pity the mariner out in the storm! 
Pity the orphan with wind-shaken form! 
Pity the farmer a-trembling in bed, 
With naught but the mortgage, 
The maw-haw-haw-horgage 
To cover his head! 
MEPHISTO (opening window and gazing out): 
But, boss, the moon is 
shining 
Through its silvery gate, 
Anda nightingale is dining 
With its tuneful mate. 
Tender mist the landscape 
covers 
And a zephyr barely hov- 
ers; 





By Wallace Irwin 


HERBERT JOHNSON 





It’s a languid night for lovers, 
I regret to state. 


C. F. MARVIN: 
Close the window, hellish elf! 
Are you daft? 
There’s a draft; 
And I must compose myself. 
Now the indications pointed 
To a most inclement spell. 
Are the auspices disjointed, 
Useful devil, can you tell ? 
MEPHISTO: 
I've a rule which in Inferno 
Governs nearly all the earth. 
Please excuse it—you can use it 
As a tip for what it’s worth: 


FALSETTO SOLO 
It’s always unusual weather, 
Whatever the climate may be. 
When Florida’s chilly the papers get silly 
And ask what the reason can be. 
In Maine they act sad when the poodles go mad 
With the high thermometrical soar. 
But it’s always unusual weather, says I, 
And you don’t need to ask any more. 


And 
It always rains on holidays 
To give us our deserts. 
It pours on Decoration Day, 
On Labor Day it squirts. 
On Saturday the clouds go black 
And water us all Sunday. 
But, welcome spring! How the birdies sing 
On Monday, on Monday. 
The weather’s fair when we don’t care, 
On Monday. 
[Enter chorus of GEODETIC AN- 
EROIDS, carrying portable tele- 
phones. 


GEODETIC ANEROIDS: 

Oh, sir, yourself, 
Bestir yourself 

And help us if you can, sir. 
These telephones 
Are full of moans 

Which all require an answer. 
Here’s Mrs. Smith, of Portland, 

Maine, 

Beseeching you to start a rain 
To please a farmer tenant. 
The local ball club doth implore 
(Continued on Page 72 





I Sit in My Tower, My Head in a Cloud, Predicting a Shower or a Thunderstorm Loud 
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The BUICK Cacuum Centilator - - 


Keeps the Crankcase clean ~ - ~ just as 
your vacuum cleans your rugs at home. 


The Greatest Buick Ever Built has a 
vacuum-cleaned crankcase. 1 


would need to be completely 
changed 15 to 20 times yearly. 
With the Vacuum Ventilator, 
just keep the oil at the proper 
level, then drain it once each 
season, 4 times 


The household vacuum cleaner pulls dirt out 
of rugs. The Buick Vacuum Ventilator pulls 
noxious engine vapors out of the crankcase. 
Both devices protect your health and com- 


a year, aS a 


fort, and save your money. 


New luxury is added to Buick ownership by 
this remarkable device. It keeps the air 
inside the car free from disagreeable 
engine fumes. 

And it prevents dilution of crankcase oil. 
Without this vital new improvement the 
crankcase vapors would condense; oil 


super-caution. 
Every Buick model has the Vacuum Venti- 
lator, and many other vital improvements, 
including the century’s greatest contribu- 
tion to motor car progress—an engine vibra- 
tionless beyond belief. 
BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, FLINT, MICH. 


Division of General Motors ¢ orporation 





rae Greatest BU [CCK ever sure 


WHEN BETTER AUTOMOBILES ARE BUILT, BUICK WILL BUILD THEM 





















































HE RICH 
MELLOW 
SWEETNESS 
(Ponceived by 
the Old Master 
Violin Makers 





Horn Speaker 


The 
Distinct Musical Instrument 


of Radio 





M Mas 


‘Price C omplete 


‘<a 
No Mutilation of Tone 


h usic Master Horn 
L i Speaker stands out 
as the acknowledged am- 
plifying musical instru- 
ment of radio. 


Reproduces every 
tone color with resonance 
and sustained power 


unequaled. 


The distinguishing 


feature is the amplifying 


bell, which is made of 
selected, seasoned wood. 
l4 } ) 
if your Géedler Cannot 
UNPIV vou, yrder 
dire Colored illus 
trat nt jree on 
regu 


Do Not Accept a Substitute 
TY anetee TY net —_ 42, 
tusic JRaster Corporation 
David §. Ludlum, Trustee 


Betzwood, Pa. 
Port Kennedy P. O. 
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Continued from Page 70 
\ hot, dry spell for one week more 
To let them cop the pennant. 
Now, tell us if you can, sir, 
What is the proper answer? 


C. F. MARVIN: 
Always say, Yes, 
And let ’em guess. 


GEODETIC ANEROIDS: 
\ laundress up in Joliet 
Complains because it’s far too wet 
To dry her hand-washed frillies; 
A nurseryman across the lane 
Demands a solid month of rain— 
He’s growing water lilies. 
A desert or a pond, sir— 
Pray, what shall we respond, sir? 


C. F. MARVIN 

Just say, All right, 

And fly your kite. 

[MEPHISTO, who has been up in the air, out- 
side the window, sweeping together a few 
thunderclouds, comes hastily in and lays 
down his broom. 


MEPHISTO: 
I beg to announce the barometer’s falling 
And Senator Wellington Whiffletree’s 
calling. 


C. F. MARVIN (sighs): 
Quick, imp! Grease a thunderbolt, fill it 
with air 
And fasten it under the Senator’s chair. 


MEPHISTO: 
Sorry. I sent the last bolt—that’s unlucky— 
To spoil a coon barbecue down in Kentucky. 


C. F. MARVIN: 
Why do you let everything run out of stock? 
Where is our service department, you block? 
[Enter SENATOR WHIFFLETREE. He seats 
himself on a pile of electric divining rods 
and lights his cigar on an astrolabe. 


SENATOR WHIFFLETREE: 
I've just dropped in, my friend, to speak my 
mind. 
If winter comes can spring be far behind? 
Full many a glorious morning have I seen 
Flatter the mountain tops with sovereign 
eye, 
Kissing with golden face the meadows green, 
Gilding pale steams with heavenly alchemy. 
What is so rare as a day in June, I say 





EVENING POST 


C. F. MARVIN: 
To what do I owe this signal honor, pray? 
[A gong sounds twice. The radio shouts: 
“Two cyclones are descending on the 
Ohio Valley. The right one is making for 
a grain elevator, the left one for a chamber 
of commerce. Which one shall we stop?” 


SENATOR WHIFFLETREE: 

It’s fine when you and I just get together 
And have a nice, long talk about the weather. 
(C. F. MARVIN is telephoning, but the 
SENATOR goes contentedly on.) 
Now, son, I’ve noticed for a year or two 
The Weather Bureau’s sort of on the skew. 
Down in my district folks ain’t satisfied. 
The spring’s been late—that fact can’t be 

denied — 
The wind has knocked the cornstalks galley- 

west; 
They had to plant too late to get the best. 
Now, boy, I know you think you’re doing 

fine; 
But I’ve been forty years in party line 

And this I’ve learned 
Through votes well earned: 

You can’t drink long from the official font 
Unless you give the public what they want. 
You've got your troubles, boy, the same as 

mine, 
Keeping the wet ones and the drys in line, 

But like as not 

You’ve plumb forgot 
You cannot hold your station or authority, 
Unless you cater to the big majority. 
And so I ask you with a friendly smile, 
Go kind o’ light on rainfall for a while. 
(The radio sounds an alarm whistle and 
shouts: ‘‘We stopped the left cyclone. But 
barometric pressure indicates flood condition 
in the Mississip * Static interruption.) 
Another thing I wanted just to mention: 
Six weeks from present date it’s my 

intention 
To stump my state and outline my position 
Against that pesky World Court superstition. 

I aim to speak, 

From week to week, 

In real-estate plots 

And vacant lots; 

Midst rustic scenes 

On village greens. 
But if it rains, by such a tlagrant token, 
The jig is up, the mystic spell is broken. 
Now, brother, can’t you use your pull intense 
With sun and storm and all the elements 
So that my speaking tour will go right through 
In perfect weather and a sky of blue? 
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| Radio announces : ‘Mississippi has subsided 
but seismograph reports earthquake in Java 
via Malay Archipelago and Japan. What 
shall we do next?” 


SENATOR WHIFFLETREE ( continuing) 

If you can fix the weather to suit me 

I won't ignore your claims to merit, see? 

Just push away a thundercloud or two, 

And maybe I can do the same for you 

[C. F. MARVIN touches a button. The ba 
rometer explodes, a typhoon enters through 
theventilatorand blows SENATOR WHIFFL! 
TREE into a fourth dimension. On th 
window sill appears an elderly gentleman 
with a sou’wester protecting his spectacles, 
and his beard tucked into his patent rain 
coat. This is JUPITER PLUVIUS himself 


JUPITER PLUVIUS: 
Blow, blow! Gee whizz, 
Let ’er snow! Let ’er frizz! 
O Mister Marvin, noble man, 
I work with ye 
And ye with me, 
Upon a strictly mutual plan. 
Between us two 
What can’t we do? 
When we proclaim a waterspout 
Whole peevish nations can’t go out; 
We tie up cities when we like 
More closely than a general strike; 
When we’re inclined 
We can be kind 
Some days, perhaps, we please the 
farmer 
By simply printing Fair and Warmer; 
When it’s our whim we can be grim 
And deluge eighty baseball parks, 
Teach the pedestrians how to swim, 
Turn street cars into Noah’s Arks; 
When we're perverse 
It’s worse and worse; 
We interfere with big parades, 
Stop battle plans 
And moving vans, 
Golf and the trysts of men and maids. 
In short, we are the only gents 
More powerful than their governments. 
Our jobs ain’t popular, perhaps, 
Like some that fall in statesmen’s laps. 
But this Pll say 
To those who may 
Approach our door with sullen kicks: 
Don’t call us cheap 
We'll always keep 
The weather out of politics. 
{Curtain falls into an equinox. 
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Glenn Lake, Pyramid Peak and Shepard Glacier, Glacier National Park 
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NIMBLE 
EASY TO DRIVE- 
TO STEER-TO PARK 


Every traffic condition, ordinarily diff- 
cult, illustrates the advantages of Olds- 
mobile’s ease of control. . its instant re- 
sponse to accelerator - . its obedience to 
brakes . . its steering ease - - its all- 
around agility. 

Every crowded parking space demon- 
strates the joy of its handling facility, its 
short turning radius, the ease with 
which it parks. 





In naming the qualities for which they 
prize their car, Oldsmobile owners, by 
the thousands, place on a par with the 
constant satisfaction of thorough dé- 
pendability, brilliant performance and 
envied smartness - - “Nimble! . - Easy to 
Drive . . Easy to Steer. . Easy to Park.” 





Woman Driver Amazes — O LD SMOB I LE 


Sea ttle Crowd Qt Product of GENERAL MOTORS ag 
“Mrs. F. E. Griff, driving an Oldsmobile DeLuxe Coach, surely wWwAZi 
showed ‘em’ what a skillful woman of 14 years of experience, 
and a good judge of distance can do with acar that can spurt, 
brake quickly, steer easily and turn ‘on the edge of a dime 
ne of three obstacle races the one in which cars of 110 


to 125-inch wheelbase contested in Seattle, the length of a ; Larger L-Head Engine —" Crankcase Ventilation — 


long block, Mrs. Griff amazed the crowd during the one minute 


and 36 seconds in which she won Boxes, barre/s, oo Dual Air Cleaning _ -Oil Filter ifs Harmonic Balancer 


cases, etc., were placed so as to leave a winding trail, bar 


wide enough to pass through. It meant sprinting, stopping —_| -- Twin-Beam Headlights, Controlled From Steering 


short, turning quickly. All the races were fo men the 


nr teers ving abit Sa: | Wheel - - Two-Way Cooling - - Three-Way Pres- 
PO TE ae Te acai a sure Lubrication - - Full Automatic Spark Control - 
Thermostatic Charging Control - - Tapered, Dome- 

I .. ——a Shaped Combustion Chambers -- High Velocity, 
gr ak, nicer ar Hot-Section Manifold -- Special Design, Light Cast- 
C O A Cc H Iron Pistons -- Honed Cylinders - - Silent Timing 

Chain - - Balloon Tires - - Exclusive Chromium 

:950 Plating - - Duco Finish - - New Beauty of 

Line and Appointments in Fisher Bodies -- And 


F.O.B. LANSING * 
many other features of demonstrated worth. 
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in THe Book or 


The Space No Man 
Can Measure! 


Flying forty million years 
to the nearest star! 

PRAIN running a mile a minute, 
3 every day, year 
would take 177 years to 
sun, and 40,000,000 years to 
he nearest star! This picture, 
helps us to grasp the immensity 
universe, 1S only one of 15,000 
ng educational pictures in The 
of Knowledge. 


Can YOU Answer Your 
Children’s Questions? 
Why is the skv blue? 
What holds the stars up? 
Whew tx this aca ail 
What is ai 
Where 


every hour of 


ver still? 
made oft 
es the rain go? 


——. 
na tne 


thousands of other 
your children ask are clearly, 


Th: BOOK OF 
KNOWLEDGE 


The Children’s Encyclopedia 
Phis great book contains a// the really 
knox led gi f the world, told 

and clearly 
can understand it, and 
that children 


pictured so simply 
r child 
so interesting 
g with the Wonder Ques 

go from to another of 

rv-like departments of The 

Book of Knowledge: Familiar Things, 
The Earth, Animal Life, Plant Life, 
Own Life. Things To Make And 

rv, Other Countries, 

Arts, Stories, Poetry. 

‘| he Be Ok of 
a wonderful advan 
learn to think 
i give clear and 
wers inclass. They have 
race for 


one 


who hav: 
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ool. They 
{can 
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ng start in the 
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Learning by Teaching 


AST fall a young man returned to his 

office after a vacation. He found a 

note on his desk asking him to see his boss 
at once. 

“I’ve hired an assistant for you,’’ the 
boss explained. ‘I want you to analyze 
your job and decide what part of it you can 
give to this new man. Then explain the 
work to him and see that he does it. I shall 
continue to hold you responsible for it.”’ 

The next Monday the boss called in the 
same young man. “ What is your assistant 
doing for you?”’ the executive asked. 

“Nothing, so far.”” The young man 
seemed surprised at the question. ‘“‘I can’t 
trust him with any of the work until he gets 
more familiar with things around here.” 

“I think a week should give him a gen- 
eral idea of what we do and why we do it,” 
the boss insisted. ‘‘ Now today I want you 
to give him certain of your jobs todo. You 
must decide which things he can handle, 
and you must explain to him how you 
want these things handled. But start to- 
day. Come in tomorrow and tell me about 
, Sa 

‘And that,” the boss explained the other 
day, ‘‘started the training of one of our best 
young department heads. When the boy 
first came to us—the one for whom I hired 
that assistant —he showed plenty of willing- 
ness and a lot of genuine capacity for get- 
ting things done. But he was a one-man 
worker. He wanted to do everything solo. 

“*That lad would rather stay around un- 
til seven or eight at night than explain a job 
so someone else could do it. He could not 
let go of one little part of his work. Others 
tried to help him in the rush periods, but 
there wasn’t any use. He just had to follow 
every detail himself. He had an incipient 
case of ingrowing individualism. We need 
men who can work with others. 

“I talked this boy’s case over with our 
personnel man and he suggested this assist- 
ant idea. So we hired the assistant while 
the boy was on his vacation and then made 
him assign things to the assistant. It hurts 
to let a job go out of your hands and to see 
someone else do that job in a way that 
isn’t exactly your way. One has to learn to 
be sure of assistants, and then to trust them 
to do things in a way which will be almost 
as good as one’s own methods. Sometimes 
the assistant fools you and does a job in a 
better way. 

““We taught the fellow to let go of de- 
tails. But we taught him something more 
important than that. In order to pass on a 
job to that assistant of his, he had to study 
the job so that he could explain it —why it 
was done; what its relation was to the rest 
of the business, and how it should be car- 
ried out. By the time our young friend had 
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passed over three or four jobs, complete 
with explanations, he had lined up his work 
in a manner that gave him a brand-new 
grasp of it. 

‘“‘He had mapped his job, and his pro- 
ductivity jumped. 

“Pretty soon he began to have time to 
think, and within one week he gave us 
three workable suggestions for the im- 
provement of our office routine —little 
short cuts, it is true, but ideas that saved 
us quite a bit of money. Today that same 
boy, who hated so to let others work for 
him, is directing the work of a department, 
and keeping track of every job that goes 
through his place.” 

Just offhand, that sounds like an unusual 
case. You think of the average young chap 
in business as being of the type that would 
welcome an assistant just as a second 
lieutenant would welcome an increase in 
the number of noncoms reporting to him. 
There are quite a number of aggressive 
young men in advertising work, and I 
asked an advertising manager whether he 
ever had any difficulty in getting his men 
to delegate tasks to their assistants. He 
flashed a big, broad grin. 

“IT should say I have!” he confirmed. 
“Here’s an example. We have a man here 
whose job is the editing of our private 
periodicals, or house magazines. This man 
was getting photographs, writing the 
stories, ordering the art work and engrav- 
ings, and handling the details of printing 
one of these publications. He was so 
jammed with work that the minute he 
took a couple of days out in the field, which 
is where an editor ought to be at least a 
quarter of his time, he had to work late for 
a week to catch up. 

“We transferred a man to his depart- 
ment and told the editor to give the asso- 
ciate the details of that paper. A month 
went by and I found that the editor was 
still doing all the work. He would let the 
assistant read some proof once in a while, 
and give him a page or two to lay out. 
Then the editor would proceed to check the 
work through himself and change layouts 
around so they fitted his own personal 
style. When the assistant wrote a line or 
two, the editor would rewrite it in his own 
vein. 

“What we finally had to do was to chase 
the editor out on a two weeks’ trip and let 
the assistant get the paper out. The job 
was not like preceding jobs exactly. It 
was a little poorer in some spots and a lot 
better in many others. Mr. Editor came 
back and checked the thing over with me. 
Ever since then that assistant has been 
handling all the production work on the 
paper, leaving the editor free for planning 
and fieldwork. Naturally it’s a_ better 
paper now.” 
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I asked the advertising manager if his 
editor had learned anything about his job 
when he passed it on to an assistant. 

““Heaps!” he agreed. 
free of the grind of the thing he charted up 
our readers, who are our customers and 
prospective customers. On his charts he 
indicated just how many readers are in 
terested in each class of product that we 
make. Then he charted our editorial con 
tent for the last six months and found we 
were too heavy on certain material and too 
light on other things. Next he came 
through with a geographical survey that 
was a wonder. It showed just where our 
business is best and where our circulation 
is heaviest. From that survey we were 
able to improve our mailing list a whol 
lot. That boy just about doubled his value 
by training an assistant.” 

To all of which might be added the 
thought that it isn’t necessary to get an 
assistant in order to make a study of one’s 
job and find out why things are done and 
how they could be handled more quickly, 
better or more cheaply. Thinking about a 
job never made it any harder. Analyzing 
it makes it an easy matter to train an as- 
sistant when one is justified, and a correct 
analysis is about the best justification in 
the world. 


** As soon as he got 
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Taking Potluck With the Boss 


OT a few small employers these days 

are thinking as Mrs. J. Willoughby 
Barnes thought five years ago, when our 
business trails first crossed. And I incline 
to the belief they will continue to think as 
she did for some years to come. 

So if, in the decade ahead, you brace 
some of them for a job, it may help you a 
bit to know what’s brewing above their eye- 
brows. 

A man to drive a car and truck, tend the 
furnaces and make himself generally useful 
about the place—thus tersely had she sum- 
marized her need. Would I find such a man 
for her?) Her husband had died a year be- 
fore and endowed her with a stone elephant, 
parked in five acres of rural realty. He 
didn’t leave much besides, friends said. 

I've forgotten how many men we sent 
her for the position at the school for girls 
she had founded there—six at least. And 
all but one came back or went their devious 
ways. 

One, I recall, had most imposing refer- 
ences from his last employer, who had 
moved from the city, and expressed quite 
an eagerness for the position after I'd 
sketched it for him. The fact also that it 
carried what the farmer denotes as “found” 
for himself and wife, doubtless swayed him 


Continued on Page 76 











Both Miss America V, which 
successfully defended the 
Harmsworth Trophy, and 
Rowdy, winner of the Inter- 
national 150-mile Sweep- 
stakes at Detroit, on Labor 
Day, were equipped 
with Champions. 
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Prepare for Winter Driving 


Install 


CHAMPION 


Spark Plugs 


OW/ 


A new set will assure easier starting- 


better performance- save oil and gas. 


Champion— 
for cars other 
than Fords— 
packed in the 
Blue Box— 


75 cents each. 
Setof y *300 
Four 

i 
Set of ' 50 
ee y 4 


Champion X— 
exclusively for 
Ford cars, Trucks 
and Fordson 
Tractors—packed 
in the Red Box— 
60 cents each. 


Set of $ 0 
Four 7” 24 


If you have not installed new spark plugs within the past 
year, or if your present set has gone 10,000 miles, you will 
make certain of quicker starting and better engine perform- 
ance during the coming winter if you install a complete 
set of dependable Champions NOW. 


Hundreds of thousands of motorists who installed new 
Champions during Champion National Change Week last 
spring have enjoyed better service since that time. You, 
too, will experience much more satisfactory motoring if 
you make it a regular practice to put in new spark plugs 
once a year. 


Stop at your local dealer’s and he will supply you with a 
set of the correct type of Champions for your car. 


CHAMPION 


Dependable for Every Engine 
Toledo, Ohio 


All Champion Spark Plugs are of two- 
piece, gas-tight construction, with sillimanite 
insulators and special analysis electrodes. 
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(Continued from Page 74) 
An excellent type—he’d struck me—such 
as you'd like to see awaiting you at the 


| wheel when you said good night to the Up- 


| stages or gave your call number at the 


opera-house curb. But he didn’t groove to 
the job. 

“‘He’s not willing to make ordinary re- 
pairs to his car,”’ observed Mrs. Barnes, with 
a flick of impatience in her tone. ‘‘‘I’m 


=! not accustomed to it,’ he said, when I told 


Week of October 18th 
The players and hands in the first game 
of the new series will be as follows: 


Wilbur C. Whitehead, N. Y., 
dealer, South 
j Spades K, QO, 5, 8, 7, 
arts a 
v: Diamonds , 
‘ Clubs 10,7, 2 
3 


M scott, N. Y . West 
9, 

4. 3 
Diamonds K, 4, 
Clubs A, K, 
Milton C. Work, N. Y., North 
Spades 10, 6 3, 
Hearts kK, Q, 10, 


Diamonds 


9, 7 


7 
? 
) 


Q, 9, 4, 


N.. was 


J. Leibenderfer, 


| was Padden’s plaint. 
| a little after we’d talked for about a half 


him I expected the man to be able to keep 
the cars in order without running up garage 
bills every time some trifle goes wrong. 
Heavens! Do you suppose he thinks I buy 
a new garment or rush to a dressmaker 
every time” —she laughed—‘‘every time a 
lining frays or Iseearip? I confess I'd like 
to, but ——_ No, I need—I must have a 


| man who not only can do it, but who is ac- 


customed to doing it. Accustomed—good- 
ness! If I followed custom, even my own, in 
this venture ——”’ 

Nor did another I’d sent, a few hours be- 


| fore Mrs. Barnes had enlarged her specifi- 


cations, square with the job. He too was 
not accustomed to making minor repairs, 
because he didn’t know how. Even the 
one-ton Nonesuch that toted the provi- 


| sions from the markets and the baggage to 


and from the station had him stumped. 
“‘IT could have done the rest of the work 


| O. K., but I was never much of a hand 


around raachinery,”’ he said next day when, 
keenly regretful, he announced the verdict. 

“We couldn’t get together on wages,” 
‘She raised the ante 


hour and she’d learned more about what 
I'd done, but she wouldn’t meet my figure. 


| She said she wouldn’t start a new man—a 


\ 
| 
J. 


would you bid on each of these 
hands? What bid should win the decla- 
ration? Can declarer gogame? Play the 
hands now, then have your cards and 
players ready to follow the experts when 
is broadcast as scheduled be- 
method differs from 


What 


the game 
ind cf 
yours 


Tues., Oct. 19, 10 P. M. (E. T.) 

WEAF, WSAI, KSD, WCAE, WCCO, 
WEAR, WEEI, WEI, WGN, WGR, 
WIAR, WOK WTAG, WW] 


if their 


low 


WR 


paper 


BICYCLE 


and CONGRESS 


PLAYING CARDS 


s FREE 


Writ " 


Repe rts of Game 


man who'd never worked for her—at the 
wages I'd asked; she might pay me that, or 
even more later on, but it would depend on 


| how I did the work and got along with 


everybody about the place.” 

“I’m sorry Mr. Padden and I couldn’t 
reach a common ground,” said a voice, not 
long after he had left my office. “I don’t 
know, but I think—I think he could fill the 
position admirably, but I’ve no way of 
knowing, unless he’s willing to meet me half- 
way on the salary question, so that I can see 
his work. But he wouldn’t consider less than 
he’s been receiving.” 

Which, briefly, was all Mr. Padden and 
Mrs. Barnes had to say of points of view 
and of a business strictly their own. 

Before another sun yawned, Roberts had 
returned. “That lady's looking for one 
man to do two men’s work,”’ he said dryly. 
“Two jobs for the price of one. We didn’t 
get very far. I asked a party I met at the 
station how to get to the school, and he 
turned out to be the houseman who was 
with the family while her husband was liv- 
ing. He was leaving because she wanted 
him to clean the rugs and carpets.” 

What most impressed me about the man 
who finally assumed the contract was that 
he already had a job that looked quite 
good to me. But 

“There ain’t enough work where I am to 
keep up my circulation and I'm still good 
for a few years more,”’ was his kick. “I 
guess I could stay on until somebody died, 
but there’s only two in the family, and after 
I've drove him to business in the morning 
I’m through for the day, except a couple of 
times a week when his wife goes shopping. 
I get tired sitting around. There ain’t even 
room for a man’s-size garden, where a fel- 
low can get up a sweat. Why, I’ve even 
weather-stripped the garage windows and 
made screens just for something to do.” 

He was then in the middle thirties, and 
years before had served a peacetime enlist- 
ment with the United States Coast Guards. 
I did not learn the salary he'd been receiv- 
ing, or what Mrs. Barnes promised him. I 
recall, though, she waited two weeks for 
him while he served out a quitting notice he 
gave to his then employer. 

All of which, as I said, was five years ago. 
He still works there. So does Mrs. Barnes. 

This morning on my desk were calls from 
business men for a stenographer who can do 
bookkeeping, a private-branch-exchange 
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operator who can do typing, a mail clerk 
familiar with stencil machines, a stock-room 
clerk handy at lettering and display-card 
writing, a night watchman to run an eleva- 
tor and tend fires, a gardener chauffeur, 
motormen conductors for one-man trolleys, 
a file clerk who can operate an adding ma- 
chine; men to sell pork products, drive a 
truck and make their own collections. 

In but one instance was a position price- 
marked. When I asked the men behind the 
other orders what the positions would pay, 
answers like these came over the wire: 

‘‘Whatever he can earn; the sky’s the 
limit.” “It all depends on the man.” 
“We'll have to try him out first, but all he’s 
worth.” “It’s up to him to show us.” 
“Somewhere between twenty and thirty; 
we have no fixed rate.” ‘Oh, around eighty 
to a hundred a month; the salary’s flexible.” 
“The wages are open; it’ll depend on how 
much he saves us.” 

No, broadly viewed, they’re not con- 
cerned, these small employers I meet, with 
what you and I once received, with what we 
think we're worth, or with what the other 
fellow pays our neighbor for a similar class 
of work. They’re concerned, as was Mrs. J. 
Willoughby Barnes, with how deftly we ad- 
just ourselves to the day’s need, and how 
willing we are to take a spoonful of potluck 
with them in making a mutual venture pay. 

—KENNETH COOLBAUGH. 


Is There Synthetic Success? 


TA geaaonge laundry on the Pacific Coast 
more than quadrupled its size by ab- 
sorbing two rivals—and within a short time 
was facing bankruptcy through loss of 
business. There was plenty of work offered; 
the difficulty was in collection and dis- 
tribution. Drivers came in exhausted after 
thirteen hours of toil. The company be- 
came known as a man-killer. It was im- 
possible to keep the trucks manned for any 
length of time on the fifty-odd routes. Yet 
no route’ was particularly long. 

Disgusted patrons quit in droves because 
their laundry was always from two to four 
days late. Finally an officer of the com- 
pany made a trip with one of the drivers. 
When he returned he recommended that 
the entire fleet of trucks be scrapped and 
new ones purchased. These should be so 
arranged that the driver, on deliveries, 
could pick the bundles from his seat, in- 
stead of dismounting and going to the rear. 
Also, he pointed out, the vehicles should be 
of shorter turning radius. 

His recommendations were followed. 
The drivers now make their trips in nine 
hours. They save some miles in distance, 
because the shorter radius permits them to 
turn in the middle of the block, instead of 
going to the intersection. And the ability 
to reach bundles from the seat saves each 
driver more than one thousand extra steps 
aday. Little things, but marking the differ- 
ence between success and failure. 

Many of the rising generation hold one 
of two theories as to the success of present- 
day men and projects: The cynical feel 
that all success is synthetic —due to acci- 
dent; and the too humble believe that suc- 
cess comes from a stupendous effort of 
which they are incapable. Both theories 
are faulty. Accidental success is rare. 
Worthy achievement, on the other hand, 
is not due to superhuman putting forth of 
horse power. Rather, it is due in part to 
many little things which seem like unim- 
portant details. 

A large San Francisco hotel recently 
doubled its size. On the day the addition 
was opened, every room in the house, 
spoken for in advance, was filled. The 
owner of the hotel is reputed to be worth 
two million dollars, all made from the prop- 
erty within the past fifteen years. Yet he 
declares his success is founded on things so 
small that they seem almost absurd in the 
recounting. 

“Of course, we try to run a good hotel,” 
he said; ‘‘but such a place in this day of 
hotel efficiency usually earns only a small 
return on the investment. We went in for 
perfection in details. 
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“Every woman who writes for reserva 
tions, and comes to San Francisco alone or 
with children, is met at the train or steam- 
ship, no matter what the hour of day or 
night, by a uniformed representative who 
calls her by name and assists her to get 
quickly and comfortably to the hotel. 

“Each guest, when he first enters our 
doors, is attended by a bell boy who learns 
his name and is regarded as his bell boy 
during his stay in the house. If he should 
call for service and his boy is busy, another 
is assigned. This boy invariably learns the 
guest’s name before he answers the call and 
uses it when he reports. 

“Knowing the horror of women at the 
possibility of being trapped in a hotel fire, a 
horror from which most men travelers are 
entirely free, I built a fireproof staircase in 
the front of the hotel, extending from the 
top story. It is shut off from the rest of the 
house by steel-lined walls, and has its own 
doors which open onto the street at the 
ground level. We have adequate outside 
fire escapes, of course, but I knew they did 
not allay the instinctive and unreasoning 
fear of many women guests. 

“A committee came to San Francisco 
recently to select headquarters for a na- 
tional five-day convention, which will bring 
more than a thousand women here. Many 
are elderly. The committee, to make them 
feel safe, named our hotel, because of the 
fireproof staircase.”’ 

When a famous American actor came 
West recently for a revival of his best- 
known play, Los Angeles’ Rialto was 
greatly agitated. The supporting company 
was to be home-picked. Several inter- 
nationally known players, resting on the 
Coast, besieged the producer for a chance. 
At least one moving-picture star, whose 
salary is declared to be two thousand dol- 
lars a week, tried to get a place at less than 
one-tenth that figure, because of the pres- 
tige that appearing with the stage luminary 
would give him. 

The first man named for the cast is an 
actor who might be called Al, though that 
is not hisname. When the choice was made 
public, his disappointed colleagues de- 
clared that Al isn’t a good actor, that he is 
scarcely a passable one. They grudgingly 
admitted that he seems to be working all 
the time in pretty good productions, but 
they couldn’t see why. 

Al plays opposite the star in the climax 
of the play. He also has other powerful 
scenes. What the producer said in picking 
him throws light on his case: ‘‘Now that 
I’ve got you,” he explained, ‘‘there are 
thirteen left to worry over. You're one I 
can forget about, Al. I’ve quit expecting 
genius from actors. All I hope for now is 
dependability and a little common sense 
But I don’t get them.” 

Al told the rest of the secret: ‘‘I have 
never been late to a rehearsal or a produc- 
tion. I have always been letter-perfect in 
my lines at the time set by the director, or 
the day before. I have never grumbled 
about the length of my part —five sides 
or a hundred, it’s all the same. 

“When I’m not actually on the stage 
during a performance, I’m im the wings. 
They know where to find me and they de- 
pend on me to help out —hold the prompt 
book, and things like that. Usually, the 
stage manager makes me his assistant be- 
fore the first week is over.”’ 

The biggest oil company on the Pacific 
Coast attributes its size and prosperity to 
little things. ‘‘Our drivers must be cour- 
teous to the public,”’ said an officer. ‘‘Our 
trucks give half the road and more. All of 
them carry governors, holding the speed 
down to fourteen miles an hour. Standard 
equipment on every truck includes two 
jacks, two fire extinguishers and a towline. 
Whenever a driver sees a motorist in trou- 
ble where other help cannot readily be 
secured, as a matter of course he goes to his 
assistance. The emergency equipment is 
used much more frequently for the benefit 
of the public than for our own vehicles. We 
get scores of letters every year, praising our 
men for their help.” 

MICHAEL J. PHILLIPS. 
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NASH 


Leads the World in Motor Car Value 


MOR ey, 





New 
Nash Attractions 


New instrument board with indi- 
rect lighting and all instruments 
in single panel under glass, in- 
cluding hydrostatic gas gauge. 


New oil screen “agitator” which 
prevents oil coagulation in cold- 


est weather. 


New crankcase “breather” elim- 
inating crankcase dilution. 


Rubber-insulated motor supports 
which deepen operative quiet- 
ness (standard Nash practice for 
some time). 


And an array of further superb 


new features. 


(On all Advanced and Special 
Six models) 


The 


~Smoothest Miles 
are NASH Miles 


All new Nash models now have the great superi- 
ority of a 7-bearing crankshaft motor. 


It is an engineering fact that this is the ultra-mod- 
ern motor—the world’s smoothest type. 


The 7 great bearings give the revolving crankshaft 
absolute rigidity and stiffness, thus achieving the 
final degree of power-smoothness and quietness. 


Every connecting rod bearing surface is supported 
on each side by one of these big main bearings. 
There is no whipping, no distortion. 


United to this phenomenal power-smoothness and 
quietness there is pick-up of breath-taking swiftness. 


Inspect these new Nash models—16 different body 
styles—brilliant new body finishes—with prices 
ranging from $865 to $2090 f. o. b. factory. Now 
on display at all Nash dealers’. 





HIGH SPEED 
ADDING-CALCULATOR 


Monvoe 
Pevfovmance 
is Different 


REFERENCE isusually 
based on outstanding 
points of difference which 
make the chosen machine 
of greater value to the user. 


Executives responsible for 
prompt, accurate _ state- 
ments, reports, payrolls, 
cost records, etc., prefer the 
Monroe High Speed Add- 
ing-Calculator because its 


performance is different. 
They know its lightning 
speed and simple, direct 


action will produce more 
work, in a day’s time, with- 
out tiring the operator; they 
know its Visible Proof 
assures first-time accuracy. 


The Monroe handles with 
equal ease and _facility— 
Addition, Subtraction, Mu!- 
tiplication, and Division, 
saving time and money for 
scores of thousands of users 
the World over. 


Learn why the Monroe is 
a different machine. Prove 
its value on your own work. 
We'll gladly arrange a free 
trial. 


MONROE CALCULATING 
MACHINE COMPANY, INC. 


Genera! Offices: Orange, N. J. 
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HE native 
| porcupines, 
| although their 
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SPINES 


The body was or 
Its pack, the 
stomach had beer 





range covers 
much of the 
North American 
continent, have 
not been the sub- 
ject of any great 
number of biped 
quill drivers’ 
writings. But 
now, because por- 
cupines are be- 
ginning to be 
classed as out- 
laws, they may 
soon attain the 
headlines which 
newspapers 
shower upon pic- 
turesque male- 
factors. 

The limited 
information in 
reference works 
discloses the fact 
that the Amer- 
ican porky differs 
from the Euro- 
pean porcupine 
anatomically; 
that his teeth 
grow out from 








ripped open, the 
bones stripped of 
flesh, but it ap 
peared that the 
quills were all sti! 
there. It is re 
ported that bears 
by reaching caré 
fully under the 
porky, will flip 
him on his back, 
disembowel him 
by ripping the 
belly, the onl; 
unarmored part 
of his hide, and 
thus get a mea 
without being 
pricked. This 
porky was such a 
victim, if this re- 
port be true. His 
innards 
neatly 
out without dis 
turbing the pro- 
tective equip- 
ment. 


were 


scooped 


Close examina- 
tion of the hide 
showed that next 





the roots, so that 
no matter how 
much he wears off 
the chisel ends there will be more tooth 
tissue growing in as replacement; points 
out that his common name, porcupine, is 
derived from the French term for a spiny 
pig, and gives little further data. 

In the past, porky has been considered 
a rather harmless denizen of the wood- 
lands. There has been an old woods law 
that porky must be unmolested because he 
is the only game a lost man can kill with a 
club, and is therefore desirable as a uni- 
versal emergency backwoods meat supply. 
Now a campaign against destructive porcu- 
pines may be inaugurated, repealing this 
immunity from attack which porcupines 
have enjoyed for so long. 

The first of two fields in which he does 
damage is in girdling trees. In some sec- 
tions of the Western mountains porcupine 
feeding grounds may be located by simply 
looking into the green timber as it stands on 
a hillside. The stripped, bright yellow 
trunks of girdled trees show up against the 
dark green living forest as a bright beacon 
of porky destructiveness. When snows are 
deep, a porcupine may spend a number of 
days in one tree, working his way method- 
ically around the trunk, and thussentencing 
the tree, no matter how small or large, to 
death. When this occurs in healthy young 
pine or other lumber timber, the porky is 
stealing future lumber, often to the extent 
of several acres a year. And several acres of 
future houses, shingles and ties may be 
killed and the timber growth of that area 
retarded thirty, forty or more years. 
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A Magnetic Personality 


The other principal field of damage is in- 
jury to range cattle. Inquisitive old cows 
and their offspring go nosing around the 
queer, lumbering, quill-clad porcupine, only 
to get a sharp swish in the nose with the 
quill-laden tail. When many such quills 
are whipped into the muzzle of the cow 
critter it may result in her death. The quills 
fester, the tissues of the cow’s mouth swell, 
and it is less painful to die by starvation 
than to try to eat with the quill-sore mouth. 
Besides actual death resulting from such 
encounters, cattle are often made ill by fes- 
tering quills in their flesh. 

The porcupine is becoming a pest also in 
the vegetable gardens in mountain areas. 


A Porcupine on Land Above Timberline in a Colorado National Forest 


As the growing of garden truck is rapidly 
gaining in importance in the Western moun- 
tains, this field of damage of the porky is 
certain to increase, with resulting unpopu- 
larity to porky. 

Dogs seem to be attracted to porcupine 
scent when they are trailing any other ani- 
mals, and a knowing hunter will carry a 
pair of small pliers with which quills can be 
removed. For several weeks one fall I was 
in camp with Paul Rainey and his asso- 
ciates, who were hunting bear on the North 
Fork of the White River, in Colorado. They 
had a pack of more than sixty dogs. Of the 
pack at least two would follow bear scent 
consistently. The other dogs would chase 
deer, cattle, horses or any other animal just 
as readily as bear; but most of all, they 
seemed to fancy chasing the strong-scented 
porcupines. 

Kaiser, an Airedale, one of the best dogs 
in the pack, owned by Mr. William McFad- 
den, of Ponca City, Oklahoma, had tangled 
with a porky previous to my arrival at the 
camp. I discovered a new camp occupation 
one evening, when McFadden with pliers 
pulled out the quills that were imbedded in 
Kaiser’s muzzle. They could not be plucked 
out backward because of the barbs on their 
points, but were pulled on through the way 
they were pointed. McFadden stated that 
some months prior to this, Kaiser had had 
a broken quill work up through the roof of 
his mouth and finally appear with the point 
sticking up from the top of his nose. This 
evening I witnessed the operation. Kaiser 
whined and squirmed, but seemed to know 
what the work with the pliers might do to 
relieve his suffering from the quills, which 
had been gradually working out for days 
to where their points could be grasped by 
pliers 

From several woodsmen I have heard the 
statement that quill points, because of the 
minute barbs on their tips, which prevent 
pulling out or festering out backward, will 
work into bodies and occasionally cause 
death by puncturing vital organs. By rub- 
bing the finger gently against the grain of 
these barbs they may be easily felt, rasping 
against the skin. Stroked lightly the other 
way the quill is as smooth as celluloid. 

While on a Colorado mountain trail to a 
deserted mine one Sunday last May, I came 
across the dried remains of a porcupine. 


to the skin there 
lay a coating of 
fine silky fur 
Protecting this were long, hard hairs that 
were tawny, the undercoat being moleskin 
gray. These protective hairs seemed to 
grade into the quills. For there was an in 
termediate stage which was without the 
sharp points of the quill, having instead 
the coarse, tawny hair, but which had a 
typical quill attachment at the body end, 
and for a short distance from the body re- 
sembled the quill in every particular, even 


to the pithy center. 


How the Quills are Shot 


The quills are the fourth specialized hair 
Some of them in this case were less than an 
inch in length. Others exceeded two inches 
All had the black barbed tip and were si 
lightly attached to the body by a small fila- 
mentlike stem that the least tug on the 
quills would pull them from the porky’s 
body. This slightness of attachment, com- 
bined with the fact that the porky swishes 
his tail with malice aforethought when 
angry, is probably the basis for the idea 
that the quills are shot from the body 
Rather, the light attachment, combined 
with the barbs on the business end of the 
quill, which set in garment or flesh the mo- 
ment the point of the quill penetrates, per- 
mits the easy separation of the quill from 
porky’s body. 

I have seen many live porcupines along 
the Canadian border in canoe country, and 
in all parts of the Rockies; but this inspec- 
tion of the dead carcass was the first time 
that I had noted the four specialized hair 
tissues, grading from fine fur to stocky, 
stubby, barbed quill. Another fact was de- 
veloped from this post-mortem, and that 
was the knowledge that the quills have an 
outer shell of celluloidlike tissue which cov- 
ers a cellular substance resembling the pit! 
of cornstalk. It gives bulk, rigidity and 
lightness to the quill. 

This cellular tissue in the quills probably 
explains in part an incident that occurred 
on a canoe trip in the Superior National 
Forest a few years back. Two of us were 
crossing Bald Eagle Lake. Far to the south 
a porcupine swayed dizzily in the top of a 
popple tree. 
are favorite food of the porky. We wer 
fully five-eighths of a mile out 


Buds of the popple or aspen 


; } lel 
In the lake 


Continued on Page 80 
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Women’s contribution 
| to the motor Car 


HEY pointed out the beauty and attractiveness 
of their homes; the sheen and glowing beauty 
ot CA-VEL upholstery and draperies — and the 
finer closed cars have adopted their suggestions 


You will find them upholstered in CA-VEL. 


CA-VEL upholstery enhances the beauty of any 
closed car with a sheen and color that provide 
an enduring beauty that will last for years to 
come. In addition to being comfortable, beautiful 
and durable CA-VEL will add value to your car 
when you trade it in. 

There are more yards of CA-VEL sold for closed 


car upholstery than any other velvets made. 
COLLINS & AIKMAN COMPANY 
i 184 


NEW YORK, N. ¥ 
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VELVETS OF ENDURING BEAUTY 
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Continued from Page 78 
| when we saw something swimming ahead. 

It proved to be a porky, puffing and blow- 
ing, but held high in the water by the 
buoyancy of his quill coat. He tried to come 
into the canoe with us, but after being 
spanked in the face with a paddle he de- 
cided that we did not welcome his company 
and went paddling back toward shore. It 
is probable that some animal had scared 
him into the water, for this was the first 
time I had seen one swimming well out in a 
large body of water. 

It was on this same trip that the ravenous 
appetite of the porcupine for salty sub- 
stances was thoroughly demonstrated. 
Sleeping in a cabin on the Canadian side of 
Knife Lake, we were awakened in the morn- 
ing by ashuffling, scraping sound under the 
cord-laced springs of the bed. I peered over 
the edge of the board box in which the bed 
was made. Not eighteen inches away from 
my face was a big-eyed porky. Nor did he 

| get out of that cabin until the two of us or- 
ganized an attacking party armed with 
brooms. He was there hunting salt, and de- 
clined to go until he found some. Finally, 
with indignant squeals, tail whipping and a 
few scattering quills knocked out by broom 
spanks, he left in a huff and a hurry. 

Ten days later we were in a camp where 
tourists had made a table of aspen poles. A 
porky neighbor had ransacked the whole 
table top for salt and had then attacked the 


I began to understand better what Otis 
Beard meant by “‘excitement.”” I would 
watch the oil and air gauges, at whatever 
hazard. As for the tachometer, registering 
the propeller revolutions per minute which 
determine the speed of the boat, there 
didn’t seem to be anything special for me to 
do about that. If it fell below 2200 revolu- 
tions the boat would go slower, but an 
experienced driver didn’t need to be told 
when his craft was slowing down. 

The duties of the maginnis did not end 
with such minor items, however, I learned. 
In addition, I was to watch the contestants 
behind who were trying to catch up on us 
by riding our wake, and press the driver’s 
right or left shoulder to indicate the direc- 
tion from which the following craft was 
approaching, so that he could start our 
boat zigzagging and spoil the wake for the 
other fellow, while the maginnis held onto 
the boat and tried to keep from falling out 
as the boat swerved. 


A Retired Maginnis 


We were still tied up to the landing stage. 
Glancing shoreward, I saw Boyd Fisher. 
Now Fisher is twenty years or so younger 


| thanI; moreover, he once navigated a navy 


launch overland from the upper reaches of 
the St. Johns River to the headwaters of 
the Kissimmee, thus establishing a world’s 
motorboat record. 

“*Here’s Fisher,”” I remarked to Cliff 
Burdick. ‘He's an expert on boats and a 
good friend of mine. I want to ask him 
something.’ That gave me an excuse to 
step out of the boat. ‘‘Here, Fisher,’ I 
said, ‘‘you can take my helmet and life 
preserver. You've just been elected magin- 
nis. I’ve resigned in your favor.” 

“Not going to back down, are you?” 
demanded Cliff. 

“Call it anything you like,’’ I retorted. 
“‘Speed-boat racing is a game for youth.” 
With which well-chosen words my career 
as a maginnis ended; nor was I sorry when, 
between the races that afternoon, the steer- 
ing wheel of Miss Hasty came off in Cliff's 
hands, and | caught a glimpse of Fisher’s 
agonized expression as the boat missed by 
a quarter of an inch running down the 
judges’ float. 

A game for youth—that is speed-boat 
racing; a game which calls for sound hearts, 
cool nerve and the quality of sportsman- 
ship which demands the continuous kick of 
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sweat-impregnated gunwales of the canoe 
and the salty-flavored handle of the paddle. 
With sharp teeth the surface of the wood 
had been chiseled off unti! it resembled pat- 
terns in pyrography without the charring. 
Angered, the tourists vowed retaliation, and 
the next night when the porky made its 
nocturnal visit to the aspen-pole table, a 
clubbing party followed. Quills were scat- 
tered for many feet around the table after 
that night attack. 

At times porcupines seem to infest a very 
localized area. This is probably not due so 
much to migratory or gregarious habits as 
to snow conditions and food supply. With 
snow bad and food available in some small 
draw or gully, there may be several porkies 
working destruction within a few acres. 

The porcupine has apparently a rather 
dull sense of scent when compared with 
such keen-scented animals as the wolves. 
During rutting season, which is in the fall, 
there is a very strong porky odor developed, 
and scent may then play a considerable 
part in their actions. 

One of the most curious facts regarding 
porky is that the young, one in number and 
greeting the world in May, is born with a 
full armor of quills. But the little fellow has 
quills soft and pliable as gelatin threads 
when born. No other condition would per- 
mit his coming into the world with such 
warlike equipment. But the moment air 
touches the spines they harden, and the 
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a closely fought and somewhat risky con- 
test; a game which gives a thrill to spec- 
tators as well as contestants, as witness the 
attendance at every power-boat regatta. 
Some 200,000 persons, afloat and ashore, 
saw the Gold Cup races on M inhasset Bay, 
Long Island, last year; proportionate 
crowds turn out to see the fast little craft 
strut their stuff wherever a race is sched- 
uled. Safer than automobile racing and 
with illimitably more space in which to 
play the game, safer and immensely cheaper 
than the airplane, the rapid growth in 
popularity of this most modern of outdoor 
sports attests the degree to which it gratifies 
youth’s craving for speed. President Cool- 
idge, early this year, offered a $5000 gold 
trophy to be known as the President’s Cup 
to be contested for in the annual speed- 
boat regatta on the Potomac. 

Power-boat racing, however, is only one 
phase of the new speed-boat craze. It bears 
the same relation, in its sporting and eco- 
nomic phases and in the relative number of 
craft designed primarily for racing pur- 
poses, as automobile racing bears to the 
motor-car industry as a whole. Like the 
automobile, the modern speed boat has 
gone through the initial stages of being first 
the rich man’s toy, then the sportsman’s 
indulgence. Within the past couple of years 
the speed boat, perfected through years of 
sporting tests, has begun to leap into popu- 
larity as a vehicle for pleasure and business 
use. There is hardly a stretch of water in 
America, sufficiently landlocked or key- 
guarded against ocean breakers and deep 
enough to float a milk pan, which is not 
now traversed daily by dozens or thousands 
of high-speed craft, their number 
stantly increasing as the lessons learned 
from racing experience are translated com- 
mercially into improvements in engine, 
propeller and hull design and construction. 

There are nearly 500,000 noncommercial 
power boats afloat today on the waters of 
North America, of which perhaps half 
qualify as speed boats, and the proportion 
of the latter is growing. From my veranda 
overlooking the St. Johns River I have seen 
in the past six months the number grow 
from two to a dozen or more passing twice 
daily, carrying their owners down to Jack- 
sonville to business in the morning and back 
to their suburban or country homes in the 
evening, over the broad, level, water high- 
way upon which they can, and do, travel at 
forty miles or more an hour, with no speed 
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little porky, five minutes after birth, is as 
ready to defend himself as is an older one. 

Officials of the Biological Survey in 
charge of ridding the West of injurious ani- 
mals declare that porky is becoming more 
and more a pest. Methods of eradication 
will have to be resorted to. Not serving any 
good purpose in the outdoors, and now not 
needed to furnish a lost person with an 
emergency meal, for meals are not many 
miles apart in the Western hills today, the 
porky seems to be facing a war with the 
best wits of man. 

But the porky has won the first round 
Strychnine-doped grains will not faze him! 
He relishes them! 

Whatever the truth may be, the theory 
is that living on the bark of trees continu- 
ously has filled the average porky with so 
much tannin that he has the antidote for 
strychnine in his tissues before he ever takes 
the poison, and therefore no strychnine can 
touch him. Where he has fed on roots and 
herbs he has been killed by strychnine poi- 
son. 

But as root eaters are still the excep- 
tion rather than the rule, it seems that 
some other form of attack must be devel- 
oped against the quill-coated tree girdler. 

Porky’s destructive work may yet bring 
out many hitherto unknown facts concern- 
ing his life history. But today there is com- 
paratively little printed data about this 
curious spiny pig of our woodlands. 


laws, traffic cops or dangerous crossings to 
impede them. 

New York is the focus to and from which 
thousands of business men now similarly 
travel daily by water through a large part 
of the year; they save time over anything 
the automobile or the railroad can offer and 
gain the added exhilaration of the swift 
rush of the open air, unpolluted by gasoline 
fumes or locomotive smoke. And on Satur- 
days, Sundays and holidays, and every 
summer evening, I defy anyone to count 
the speed boats on Long Island Sound and 
the wide reaches of the Hudson, on the bays 
and rivers all the way from Maine to 
Florida, on the Great Lakes from Duluth 
to the Thousand Islands, on the Mississippi 
and its tributaries, on the infrequent land- 
locked harbors of the Pacific Coast from 
Puget Sound to San Diego, and along the 
coast of the Gulf of Mexico from Galveston 
to Key West —to say nothine of Maine’s 
10,000 fresh-water lakes, Florida’s 30,000, 
and all the rest of America’s lakes and 
ponds. Wherever there is available water, 
one is pretty certain to see the youth of 
both sexes and the youthful-hearted of all 
ages driving their power boats for the thrill 
there is in the sensation of speed apparently 
swifter than that of the automobile. 


Power:-Boat Records 


I use the term “‘speed boat”’ in the broad 
and nontechnical sense. It could properly 
apply, for instance, to such craft as that 
which won the free-for-all ina recent Florida 
regatta. Boats built primarily for racing 
were excluded and the winner was a skiff 
designed for use with the portable out- 
board motor with which it was equipped. 
Its time over a measured mile was under 
three minutes, which, as speed goes on the 
water, is going some. Another outboard- 
motor-equipped craft, Whizz, a fourteen- 
footer, bettered that performance at the 
1926 regatta of the Mississippi Valley Power 
Boat Association at Louisville, with a speed 
of 23.38 miles an hour, a new world’s record. 

Technically, the specifications of a speed 
boat are determined by two national 
organizations. One of these, the American 
Power Boat Association, exercises juris- 
diction over all official speed tests of boats 
having no breaks in the continuity of the 
immersed surface, otherwise 
displacement because 
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cate its quality. For this is a Hupmobile 
and underneath its beauty and style is 
Hupmobile soundness. Completely 
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manufacturing precision that make the 
car good for years ol low COST, satisfying 
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(Continued from Page 80) 
displace an appreciable amount of water at 
any speed. The Mississippi Valley Power 
Boat Association is the arbiter for non- 
displacement boats, or hydroplanes, the 
bottoms of which, are built in a series of 
steps, so that at speed they travel on the 
surface instead of through the water. The 
official records of speed in the association 
regattas of these two classes under the 
present racing rules are held, as this is 
written, by Richard F. Hoyt’s Imp, in the 
displacement-boat class—53.58 miles an 
hour over the Gold Cup Course at Man- 
hasset Bay in 1926 -—and by R. R. Smith’s 
Baby Sunshine, Otis Beard driving, in the 
hydroplane group, with an officially ac- 
credited speed of 73.6 miles an hour. 

Those are not the greatest speeds ever 
made, by any means. Miss America II, a 
hydroplane, for example, has a record of 
80.5 miles an hour to her credit, and boat- 
ing enthusiasts expect that record to be 
broken at almost any time. It is only a 
matter of enough money and enthusiasm 
to put more power into a boat than anyone 
else has done before, to drive a hydroplane 
100 miles an hour, eventually perhaps twice 
that speed. That displacement craft will 
be built to make 60 or even 70 miles an 
hour is also regarded as probable. The 
records cited in the preceding paragraph 
stand to the credit of craft designed and 
equipped in accordance with the present 
rules of the two great racing associations, 
the tendency in both of which is toward 
limiting size, engine power, and conse- 
quently cost of boats admitted to their 
contests. Until that was done, there was 
danger that the speed boat would remain 
the rich sportsman’s toy. 


Boats to Fit Any Purse 


Displacement boats, to be eligible for the 
Gold Cup races, may not be more than 
forty or less than twenty-five feet long, 
nor may the engine have more than 625 
cubic inches of piston displacement, giving 
about 150 horse power when running wide 
open. But except hydroplanes there is 
practically nothing else afloat of any size 
which can come anywhere near the speed of 
these tiny racers, and nothing at all which 
can keep up with the larger racing hydros. 
In fact, there are few vessels in any navy 
or the mercantile-marine service of any 
nation which cannot be distanced by any 
craft worthy of the name of speed boat. 

For a short definition, anything afloat 
which can run circles around an ordinary 
passenger ship under full steam is a speed 
boat. It doesn’t require anything ap- 
proaching world’s record figures to enable 
a boat to make rings around a Coney 
Island steamer, any ship in the coastwise 
service or most of the ocean liners, few of 
which can do more than fifteen nautical 
miles, or about eighteen land miles, an 
hour. Without arguing the point as to 
whether the Leviathan, the Berengaria or 
the Majestic is the fastest of the liners, 
there are several thousand American speed 
boats which, given smooth seas and ade- 
quate fuel supply, could convoy any of 
those three ocean giants across the At- 
lantic, running circles around it all the way. 

Twenty-seven miles an hour, or there- 
abouts, is the liner record; and the kick one 
gets from a voyage on the Mauretania 
doesn’t come chiefly from its speed. But 
twenty-seven miles an hour in a boat any- 
where from sixteen to twenty feet long, 
when one is sitting on top of 50 or 100 horse 
power and within six inches of the surface 
of the water, provides a kick which derives 
from speed alone. That is a kick, moreover, 
which is within the financial reach of any- 
body who can afford an automobile. The 
range of cost of speed boats is wider than 
that of automobiles, in fact. It all depends 
upon what one seeks. 

Cheapest of all are the boats equipped 
with detachable motors, inboard or out- 
board. Recent improvements in the design 
of such engines and their propellers, and 
of hulls especially built for use with them, 
bring many such craft into the speed-boat 
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class, as I have already pointed out. Donald 
B. MacMillan, the explorer, took several 
outboard-motor-equipped boats of V-bot- 
tom hydroplane type on his 1926 Labrador 
expedition, after testing them and finding 
that he could rely on their six-horse-power 
engines for a speed of sixteen miles an hour. 

The desire for something that can, on 
occasion, show its heels to almost anything 
else in the harbor, lake or river, enter a 
race with some chance of winning and give 
the feeling of owning a real speed boat, can 
be gratified, as has often been demonstrated, 
for less than $1000, or it can touch the 
check book for anywhere from $25,000 up- 
ward. D. P. Davis’ Miss Tampa, which 
limped in second with a broken rudder pin, 
a nose behind Baby Bootlegger, in the Gold 
Cup event at Manhasset in August, 1925, 
cost $26,000—$1000 for every foot of her 
length. But right across the bay from Miss 
Tampa’s home port, at St. Petersburg, two 
boys, Bob and Bert Ballard, working after 
hours in a secluded piece of jungle, put 
Miss St. Petersburg together at a total 
cost, engine and all, of about $750, launched 
her on the morning of the Tampa regatta 
and, without even a trial trip, entered the 
main race for boats of her class and won! 

One can pay from $1800, or thereabouts, 
up to any price he wishes to go for a stand- 
ardized well-built displacement boat ca- 
pable of from twenty miles an hour upward. 
For prices running materially lower he 
can buy a ready-made hydroplane with 
which he can touch thirty miles an hour 
under favorable conditions, and be reason- 
ably certain of beating twenty-five miles, 
even with the lower-cost craft of this type, 
and of going well above fifty with a larger 
boat. The choice between the two types 
depends upon a variety of circumstances. 
If there is only shoal water available 
five feet, or even less, is enough—the hy- 
droplane drawing six to eight inches at 
rest and practically nothing when in action 
is the only choice. 

The hydroplane has the advantage of 
being equally adapted to deep water; but 
deep waters are usually broad and wind- 
swept waters, and the displacement boat 
is the more seaworthy, although Gordon 
B. Hooton’s feat of driving a sixteen-foot 
hydroplane across Lake Michigan over 
heavy seas demonstrated that in the hands 
of a skillful pilot the surface-skimming craft 
is not so unseaworthy as it looks. 


Fast Work on Land and Sea 


The most noteworthy example of a home- 
made hydroplane of the 151 class—the fig- 
ure referring to the engine displacement 
is Smiling Dan III. Dick Loynes, of Long 
Beach, California, built her last year, and 
started a wave of enthusiasm for speed boats 
which resulted in the formation of the Pacific 
Coast 151 Hydroplane Association, which 
held its first winter regatta on Balboa Bay 
on December 20, 1925. Loynes entered 
Smiling Dan and proceeded to break the 
world’s record for its class in the mile 
straightaway, making a speed of 40.45 
miles an hour, averaging for six laps. That 
stirred the Pacific Coast Association to 
go after bigger things, and they entered 
three boats in the Palm Beach regatta for 
February 20, 1926. The boats were shipped 
on February first, and some of the party 
started eastward by automobile. Their car 
turned over in Arizona, killing Miss Vera 
Stedman, the motion-picture actress, who 
was to have driven one of the California 
boats in the race, and sending another of 
the pilots to the hospital. 

Loynes, who had crossed the continent 
by train, was the sole remaining hope of 
California. He reached Florida safely, 
but Smiling Dan, delayed by freight em- 
bargoes, did not arrive until forty-eight 
hours before the race date, and then was 
delivered to Loynes at Baldwin, nearly 300 
miles from Palm Beach. 

How he got the boat off the freight car, 
loaded it on a trailer behind a motor car, 
and without stopping to eat or sleep, got 
Smiling Dan to Lake Worth at three p.m. 
on the regatta date, after one heat of his 
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race had been run; how, without time to 
tune up his motor or learn the course, he 
plunged his crate into a choppy sea and 
drove it to win in’ four straight heats, set a 
new world’s record and carried off the 
Poinciana Trophy for the year and the first 
leg of the Elgin National Time Trophy 
those are feats which will be talked about 
and boasted of for years to come, whenever 
speed-boat fans forgather. 

It was another homemade boat which 
ran second to Smiling Dan on that eventful 
day— Miss Pluto, which lost the race but 
certainly holds the world’s record for being 
put together in the fastest time. Com 
H. W. Willett, of Mount Dora, Florida, 
had ordered knockdown frames and parts 
weeks before. They arrived two days be- 
fore the regatta. With the aid of everybody 
whose help he could commandeer, he put 
the craft together in twenty-four hours, in- 
stalled and tuned up the engine while the 
hull was still on the blocks, and started her 
off in an automobile for her 200-mile jour- 
ney to Palm Beach the day before the 
regatta. On the first day Miss Pluto tied 
Smiling Dan for first place, but Dick 
Loynes had overnight to tune up the Cali- 
fornia craft, and the second day was all his. 

Smiling Dan’s record was beaten at Louis- 
ville in July, 1926, by Little Star, owned 
by Waugh brothers of Peoria, which did 
the mile straightaway at the rate of 41.38 
miles an hour, which stands as the world’s 
record for boats of the popular and low- 
priced 151 class. 


Salvaged Airplane Engines 


One of the causes of the rapid develop- 
ment of the speed boat is the improvement 
in internal-combustion engines, which was 
stimulated by aviation needs during the 
war. Before the war, the vast majority of 
power boats were cargo carriers or cruisers, 
equipped with heavy-duty, low-speed en- 
gines of ample reliability but little speed. 
A few experimenters here and there had 
done some pioneering with high-speed 
motors gfloat, notably the late Peter Cooper 
Hewitt. He built a boat with inclined planes 
attached to each side, so that at full speed 
the hull was clear of the water and the boat 
rode on the tips of the winglike planes 
Alexander Graham Bell, inventor of the 
telephone, was experimenting also with 
high-speed water craft at his home at Bad- 
deck, Nova Scotia, on the Bras d’Or Lake, 
from 1913 to his death. 

The hydroplane had been invented by 
W. H. Fauber, an American sportsman 
living in England, before 1908, and three 
or four years later the sea sled made its 
appearance. That is a curious but very 
seaworthy craft, whose sides are parallel, 
like the runners of a sled. A cross section 
looks like an inverted V, the space be- 
tween what are in effect twin hulls form- 
ing a tunnel through which the water is 
drawn by the propeller. A cross section of 
a hydroplane is much like that of a dis- 
placement boat, but cut it in two length 
ways and the profile of the bottom is like 
that of a flight of two, three or more broad 
stairs. But speed on the water depends 
not alone upon hull design, but much more 
upon engine speed and power, and until 
recently high-speed, high-power engines 
were too costly to bring anything which 
could be called a speed boat within the 
reach of the ordinary citizen. There was 
motor-boat racing, to be sure; the Gold Cup 
annual regatta dates back to 1904, when 
25 miles an hour was the best any American 
boat could do, and the Harmsworth Trophy 
was brought first to America in 1908 by 
Dixie II, with a racing speed of 36 miles 
But only the very rich sportsman could 
afford even to think of owning a fast 
motorboat until within the past half dozen 
years. Better and cheaper engines have 
brought the sport within everybody’s reach 

One result of the sudden cessation of 
hostilities in 1918 was to leave the United 
States with a great many airplane engines 
of different types on hand. The surplus 
stock and those which had been proved 

Continued on Page 84 
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UST to look at this charming new 4- 

passenger Chandler Big-Six Coupe is 
to expect something utterly different 
and finerin performance—and the reality 
actually exceeds all expectations. 

What impresses you at once is the 
whispering quietness of the car in action 
—and its quick-as-a-bullet response when 
you step on the trigger! 

You can reel off the miles as swiftly 
as you please—and never feel vibration 
or side-weave. And when you come to 
a hill that makes the average car growl 
up in intermediate gear, give your 
Chandler the gas—and watch it whiz to 
the top in high, accelerating all the way! 
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f. o. b. Cleveland 


Quiet as a whisper —quick as a bullet! 


This and all the other eighteen new 
Chandler models have everything in 
them and on them fine cars should have. 
The great “One Shot” system of central- 
ized chassis lubrication; an air cleaner; 
an oil purifier; 4-wheel brakes; thermo- 
static heat control; self-adjusting spring 
shackles; so on and so on, advantage 
upon advantage. 


All these new models reflect the sta- 
bility of a powerful company with no 
bonded indebtedness, no mortgages, no 
bank loans, no outstanding notes—and 
with assets 20 to 1 over liabilities. It’s 
this stability that enables Chandler to 
offer such fine cars at such low prices 
—$945 to $1795. Compare! 
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| defective for aviation were sold by the 
| Government almost at junk prices, and were 
| principally grabbed up by speed-boat build- 
| ers, professional and amateur. It makes a 
| difference, when your engine misses fire, 


whether you are afloat or in the air, and 
a motor which no sane aviator would take 
up may serve long and usefully in a boat. 
Other types of aviation engines became ob- 
solete in a few years, and those, too, have 
mostly found their way into speed boats. 

The builders of strictly marine engines 
have made great strides in the direction of 
speed and power and reduction of cost, 
while the automobile makers are contem- 
plating the growing popularity of the speed 
boat, and at least two car builders are not 


| only selling engines fitted up for nautical 


use but have added marine departments to 
their business and are building hulls and 
selling completely equipped cruising and 
runabout speedsters. 

The ordinary speed-boat fan is not much 


| concerned with world’s records, important 


as they are in determining the relative 
merits of engine and hull types, from which 


| knowledge he will eventually benefit in 


better and cheaper craft for his own use. 


| But there is hardly any outdoor sport 
| eapable of giving the nonparticipant such a 
| continuous variety of thrills as such events 


as the annual Gold Cup Regatta of the 


| American Power Boat Association, held 
| every August on Manhasset Bay, the even 
| speedier performances of the hydroplanes 


which race over a different course every 


| year for the Mississippi Power Boat Associ- 


ation’s championship, or such international 


| events as the races for the Harmsworth 
| Challenge Cup or the Duke of York Trophy. 


The newly established President’s Cup Re- 


| gatta will doubtless rank with these in 


popular interest. 
The possibilities of the speed boat are 


| brought home to the general public by 
| these widely heralded and fully reported 


events, and by such spectacular stunts as 
Gar Wood’s race down the Hudson River, 
from Albany to New York, against the New 


| York Central’s crack train, the Twentieth 
| Century Limited. 
| shoot at with which everybody was familiar 


That was a mark to 


as the last word in speed on land or sea. It 
was also a test of endurance which the 
shorter regatta courses do not furnish. 
Probably nothing ever done by a speed 
boat has attracted so much public atten- 
tion or such crowds as lined both banks of 
the Hudson to see Baby Gar IV shoot down 
the river, some 145 miles, at a speed which 


| averaged almost forty-nine miles an hour. 


Racing the Limited 


Waiting under the railroad bridge at 


| Albany until a signal from a friend on the 


observation platform of the Limited told 
him that it was the train he was to try to 


| beat, Wood started off at a speed which he 


soon had to slacken in order to negotiate 


| the winding narrow channels of the upper 


river. The Limited had all the best of it for 
the first forty miles, and for a time, when 
Baby Gar IV developed engine trouble, it 
looked as if the railroad would win. But 
another of Wood’s boats, Baby Gar V, was 


| trailing close behind. The pilot shifted to 


that craft, gaining speed as the channel 
straightened, slowed down again to return 


| to the boat in which he had started, the 


engine difficulty having been overcome, 
and finally landed at the Columbia Yacht 
Club float at the foot of West Eighty-sixth 
Street in ample time to take a taxi to the 
Grand Central Station and meet the 
Limited as it pulled in. 

That was an unofficial record. The official 
endurance record for speed boats is that 
made by Richard Hoyt’s Teaser in the 
International Trophy race in 1925, 105 
miles in two hours, six minutes and twenty- 
five seconds, an approximate average of 
fifty miles an hour for the entire distance 
covered. 

Thus far America has gained and held 
most of the international speed-boat 
trophies and competitive records for nearly 
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every class of craft. The best known of 
these is the Harmsworth Cup, which has 
been held continuously in America since it 
was brought over for the second time by 
Gar Wood’s Miss America in 1920. For the 
past two years no challenger for the Harms- 
worth Cup has appeared from the other 
side of the Atlantic. 

In the spring of 1926 the King of the 
Belgians notified four Americans that their 
boats had won the first four in the list of 
prizes offered by the Union Internationale 
de Yachting Automobile for the fastest 
mile made anywhere in the world during 
1925 by a craft engined with a motor of 
the twelve-liter displacement class, to which 
the American rating of 725 cubic inches 
piston displacement roughly conforms. Dr. 
L. R. Vansant, of Peoria, won the King’s 
Trophy with an officially recorded speed of 
61.77 miles an hour, made by his hydro- 
plane Doc’s II on October 11, 1925. Pal- 
o’-Mine, of Rising Sun, Indiana; Catherine 
II, of Cincinnati, and Fairplay, also of Ris- 
ing Sun, took second, third and fourth 
places with speeds of 53.24, 52.07 and 51 
miles an hour respectively. Fifth and sixth 
places went to Italian entries, the seventh 
to a Belgian, eighth to a Frenchman, ninth 
to an Italian and tenth to a Belgian. The 
slowest of the American contestants was 
five miles an hour faster than the nearest 
foreigner and the winner traveled more 
than ‘wice as fast as the boat which won 
tenth prize. 


The Duke of York Cup 


Those are big engines} 200 horse power 
and more, the twelve-liter class. The tend- 
ency, as I have pointed out, is to reduce 
engine sizes, and in this direction our Euro- 
pean competitors have gone further than 
we have. The high cost of gasoline abroad 
and the necessity for thrift in most Euro- 
pean countries have combined to turn the 
attention of European automobile builders 
for several years toward the development 
of high-speed engines of low piston dis- 
placement and corresponding economy of 
gasoline consumption. The result is a 
fairly standardized type of motor having 
only a liter and a half, or ninety-one cubic 
inches, piston displacement, which is used 
in many of the small European automobiles 
and has lately been adapted for use in 
speed boats. 

This is a new type of engine to American 
builders, although several racing cars have 
been built with the little European motors 
and tested out on the Indianapolis Speed- 
way with a view to determining their 
adaptability to American motoring con- 
ditions. 

In June of this year America was rep- 
resented for the first time in the contest 
for the Duke of York Cup, an international 
trophy open only to craft having ninety-one 
cubic inches piston displacement or less. 
Two Florida spertsmen, D. P. Davis, of 
Tampa, and Carl Fisher, of Miami Beach, 
sent over two identical boats especially 
built for the contest. Nothing could have 
stimulated the movement toward smaller 
and cheaper speed-boat engines, and the 
consequent still wider popularity for the 
speed boat generally, than to have had the 
Duke of York Cup brought home by one of 
the American contestants. Unfortunately, 
as all of the participants from five nations 
agreed, the race course selected was one of 
the most crowded reaches of the Thames, 
with the result that two-thirds of the con- 
testing craft were injured or disabled by 
hitting floating timbers or other obstacles. 
Only one boat, a British entry, actually 
finished the regatta course, and that at low 
speed. 

But in exhibition runs before the cup 
race the little 18-foot American boats, 
Dixie Flyer and Little Shadow, with their 
propellers turning at the amazing speed of 
6000 revolutions a minute, showed their 
heels to everything else in the 114% liter 
class, making as high as 48 miles an hour. 

The development of the speed boat is 
still in its infancy compared to the auto- 
mobile or even to the airplane. New types 
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of hui design, new kinds of motors, pro- 
pellers and rudders are the subject of thou- 
sands of experiments constantly going on, 
and every month sees the announcement of 
some new type of high-speed water craft. 
One which attracted much attention at the 
last New York Motor Boat Show is the 
hydro-glider, which has been successfully 
operated on the rivers of France and has 
now put in its appearance on Delaware Bay. 
This new craft is motivated by an air pro 
peller mounted at the stern. At rest, it 
draws but five inches of water; when run- 
ning at full speed, it draws but an inch 
One hydro-glider is credited with carrying 
twelve passengers at the rate of forty-five 
miles an hour with an eighty-horse-power 
engine; another made thirty miles an hour 
up the. Rhine, against a swift current, with 
a twenty-horse-power motor. 

Sucl. feats suggest the possible utilitarian 
value of the speed boat as an economical 
express cargo carrier. It has already demon- 
strated its usefulness as a passenger vehicle 
for business and pleasure in many instances, 
one of the most recent being the trip of a 
sea sled made last spring from St. Peters- 
burg, Florida, to Palm Beach, by way of 
the Gulf of Mexico, the Caloosahatchie 
River and Canal, Lake Okeechobee and the 
Palm Beach drainage canal, in nine hours, 
which is faster than the fastest train sched- 
ule between these two widely separated 
Florida points, and faster than any auto- 
mobile has ever made the journey overland. 

Attention is also being focused upon in- 
creased seaworthiness, and the bootleggers 
running liquor ashore from Rum Row are 
primarily responsible for one of the most 
important recent improvements in speed 
craft. To elude the Coast Guard's sub- 
chasers some bright rum runner designed a 
special type of dory, primarily adapted to 
high-speed motors. This evolution of a 
strictly utilitarian craft into a new type of 
seagoing small cruiser has taken place 
within the past three or four years and now 
many boat builders are making these sea 
skiffs to the order of ardent sportsmen. 
Doubtless some of them get into the hands 
of the rum runners, but reputable boat 
builders generally try to be sure that their 
handiwork is going into legitimate uses. 

With the speed boat’s stimulation of the 
use of the water as a highway, interest in 
the subject of waterway improvement is 
beginning for the first time to be shown on 
anything like a widely distributed popular 
scale. 

So long as the automobile was a rich 
man’s luxury or a sportsman’s toy, popular 
interest in good roads was practically im- 
possible to arouse. But with the advent of 
low-priced motor cars within the reach of 
everybody, the loudest appeals for road 
betterment came from those who had previ- 
ously most stubbornly resisted the pay- 
ment of taxes to build highways for the 
pampered pets of fortune. 


From Boston to Mexico 


Something like that is taking place in 
many localities in regard to water highways. 
The project of an intracoastal waterway 
from Boston all the way around the penin- 
sula of Florida, and so on, around the Gulf 
Coast to the Mexican border has been 
languishing for years. Now Congress and 
the states involved are taking it up in a 
serious way, and the comparatively few 
miles of canal digging and creek dredging 
which will be necessary to complete the 
project seem in a fair way to be accom- 
plished within a short time. Florida coun- 
ties, long apathetic to the various projects 
for connecting the state’s numerous chains 
of lakes and rivers into a complete internal 
waterway system, are now preparing to 
issue bonds to pay for extensive develop- 
ments of that sort. 

Out of it all there is coming— has arrived, 
in fact—a keener appreciation of the pleas- 
ure to be derived from the nation’s lakes 
and rivers, an outdoor recreation as safe as 
automobiling and a far less expensive one 
than flying, and an adequate gratification 
of youth’s craving for speed. 
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| ‘As Reliable as 


Electric | ights 


FX TRIC REFRIGERATION is automatic. It requires, for 
operation, no effort or thought on your part. Whether 
you are at home or away on a week-end visit, it sticks faith- 
fully to its task of keeping food safe. Day and night, it 
watches the temperature in the food compartments, hold- 
ing it constantly below the danger line—50° (above which 
bacteria in food cause spoilage. ) 

The cost of this vigilance and health insurance is only 
a few cents per day—usually no more than for burning 
one ordinary light continuously. 


Hundreds of thousands of housewives are enjoying the 
dependable, economical service of electrical refrigera- 
tion. You also should have this modern conven- 











ience. For authoritative information see your 


WN electric refrigerator dealer. 


THE SOCIETY FOR ELECTRICAL DEVELOPMENT 
522 FirtH AVENUE, New York. N. ¥ 
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Refrigeration 


A WAY TO BETTER LIVING 





No! It is not leather 
Yes! It wears 


like leather 


FRA MARK ROG US ORT, OFF. 


JACKET 


Guaranteed to wear and wash 


OU know what a leather jacket 
like this would cost you? Twice 
as much as Buck Skein! 
You know, too, that you can’t wash 
a leather jacket Buck Skein 
washes like new—or newer. Looks 
better and fresher after every tubbing, 
for Buck Skein doesn’t scuff up. It 
keeps that soft, velvety, suede-like sur- 
face always. The longer it is worn and 
the oftener it is washed, the more it 
looks like a soft piece of chamois. 
The Buck Skein Jacket is warm and service- 
able, big, roomy, handsome. Pure worsted belt, 
elastic as a steel spring. Convertible collar. 
Two-button adjust 
able cuffs. Big-fisted 
flap pockets. Double 
sewn seams. For men, 
women and children 
And don't forget to 
look for the gold 
Buck's Head on the 
label, and your yellow 
guarantee certificate 





Buck Skein 
Shirt $4 
A regular 
outdoor shirt of 
Buck Skein fab- 
ric. Two button 
thru flap army 
If your dealer is out pockets. Double 
of Buck Skein jackets, stitched through 
just send me this cou out Coat style. 
pon and I'll see that Tuxedo of out- 
you get one—carry door shirts. 
ing charges free 


Guck Siw. Tr 


FREE “BUCK SKEIN 
JOE’S FAMILY 
ALBUM" 

Folder telling whole story 
about Beck Skein Shirts, 
Buck Skein Jackets and 
the colorful, new BUCK 
JACK —the gloritied lum- 

berjack coat 











3<! ay asi ee. ae 
. eo Se ‘ ed troy? 
Buck Skein Joe, c/o Lustherg, Nast & Co., Inc. 
Dept. S-10, 331 iway, NewYork City % 
Check Here . 


See thar I get 


A Back-Skein Shirt a: $4 
A Buck-Shein jacket ar $6.50 
Enctosed Check L] mx ey Order 


Neck band size 


the Fan Album 


i me sur 
1 me sure 


| wore, and when! 
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DON’T BE YOURSELF 


balls and smaller house dances that the cos- 
tume business is most entertaining; and it 
is here that the real profits on individual 
costumes are made, as will be told a little 
later. In this department the work is most 
colorful, most human. Clients are naive 


| and excited, sales people stimulated in pro- 


portion. Since the occasion is a lark rather 
than a livelihood, the renting is usually 


| done in a holiday spirit. Perhaps it is this 


that makes the costume business get in the 
blood of its participants. Like the theater, 
like a newspaper, it keeps them with it, or 


| lures them back. Twenty-eight, thirty years 
| is a conservative average. Forty years is 


the boast of the head assistant in the men’s 


¥ | department of one firm. They are honestly 


concerned; they remember what people 
If one’s costume wins a 
prize an electric thrill of vicarious excite- 
ment runs through the establishment. 

This gay business is founded on a uni- 
versal feeling—the desire to dress up, to 
become for a night or a day an entirely 
different person, someone infinitely more 
beautiful or more comic, more dashing or 
more original than the placid walks of 
everyday life permit. Costume occasions 
offer the one chance for amateur humanity 
to go on the stage, but instead of getting a 
costume to fit its character, it assumes a 
character to go with its costume. 

The sudden release of unusual attire 
stimulates people to the most astounding 
spurts of gayety and grandeur. A dignified 
matron, once condensed into a ballet dress, 
allows her spirits to go as high as her tarla- 
tan skirts; and the most debonair of flap- 
pers, in a panniered gown and powdered 
wig, becomes the haughty lady in very fact. 

This principle, familiar to anyone who 
has ever worn a costume, has been proved 
with gratifying clarity by the last two Beaux 
Arts Balls in New York. Now the Société 
des Beaux Arts, an organization of Amer- 
ican architects who have studied at the 
Beaux Arts School in Paris, gives a great 
costume ball every winter. It is heralded as 
the big public social and artistic gathering 
of the season, and no doubt it is. Some 
months before the date set the committee 
announces the type of party it is to be 
Chinese, Indian, and so on—every year 
something different. 


Clothes Make the Man 


Winter before last the mandate went out 
for a circus party! Guests were to wear 
anything appropriate to the circus ring or 
side show. They did, and the result outdid 
even the freest interpretation of what a 
well-dressed circus performer shall wear. 
Joy was so unrestrained among the tight- 
rope walkers from the Social Register and 
the lion tamers of the stock market that 
the very chandeliers trembled with anxiety, 
and the officials of the hotel where the 
party took place were most sincere about 
their complaints. 

Last winter the committee, disturbed by 
the superabundance of spirits they had 
brewed, decided on an entirely different 
sort of ball and called for costumes of a 
formal period. The 1926 affair was strictly 
Louis XI\V—stiff taffetas, tight bodices, 
skirts whose billowing yards swept the 
ground in a two-yard diameter, satin 
breeches and ruffled shirt fronts. The 
party was--stately. People paraded for- 
mally, danced with the members of their 
own group instead of mixing with stran- 
gers, and behaved like little ladies and gen- 
tlemen. It was very beautiful and very 
solemn. 

Everyone was absorbed in his own mag- 
nificence; people did look extraordinarily 
handsome, but it was entertaining for a 
bystander to watch people stop and preen 
themselves before any suggestion of a re- 
flecting surface. The air was full of mental 
purrs; but the atmosphere of the party 
was self-satisfaction rather than 
revelry 


one of 
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Some clients go a little mad at the very 
air of a costume shop. What to be, when 
you can be one of a thousand things? Will 
you be a Cesar; will you succumb to a 
conventional pierrot suit? There they hang 
in serried ranks, crowding each other in 
glass-doored wardrobes overflowing to 
racks and tables—red and purple, green 
and maize, blue and white and black, satin, 
taffeta, broadcloth, velvet, homespun, 
leather, steel and chiffon. 

The cases of elaborate headdresses are 
equally intoxicating. The crown of Charle- 
magne, the plume of Cyrano, a rajah’s 
turban with a ruby that burns uncannily 
among its baroque pearls, a replica of the 
most sacred crown of British kings, a lush 
pile of filigreed tiaras whose like you will 
never see outside a treasure tomb, conical 
caps of legendary countries, two-foot pyra- 
mids of brocade and glittering paste for a 
medieval lady, plain gold bands such as 
Greeks might have worn bearing gifts. 


Painting a Chicken’s Legs 


An armory of swords and shields takes a 
whole alcove, and is guarded by a mailed 
knight, who never puts down his pike. The 
walls of a costumer’s are lined with boxes 
like a shoe store, labeled in the calmest of 
print: New Pirate Bandannas, Pirate 
Trousers, Assorted Fairy Ruffs, Clowns’ 
Hats, Ladies’ Oriental Bloomers, Oriental 
Metal Sashes, Black Tricot Leggings, Good 
Fans, Assorted Feathers. 

At the best places the costumes are abso- 
lutely authentic in design, and often in ma- 
terial. The real costumer takes such pride 
in his work that he is desolate if you will 
not wear the exact headdress that goes 
with the suit or gown. This of course means 
information and infinite research— visits to 
the library, constant consulting of source 
books. One establishment has so many 
reference books of its own that it has to 
have a librarian. The staff artist makes a 
sketch from an old plate, and you may be 
sure that your Confederate uniform is cor- 
rect down to the last gold pip in the collar. 

A general-period ball offers some latitude 
to the costumer; it is when a client wishes 
to dress as a certain character, say Danton, 
or Citizen Marat, that he is out on his 
mettle. If he has nothing in stock he makes 
the costume. If the proper material is un- 
obtainable he manufactures it in some way 
himself dyes silk the proper shade, paints 
felt for an Arab burnoose. Just before 
Easter I saw the art department of one es- 
tablishment hard at work painting stock- 
ings in a funny little scalelike design. A 
child was going to a masquerade as a 
chicken; she had to have the proper legs, 
and it was the costumer’s business to see to 
it. 

All this service and knowledge call for a 
large staff of experts, a high-powered or- 
ganization and what might be termed a 
service of supply. To take one firm as an 
example; it has: 

1. A purchasing department. This in- 
eludes six shoppers for the city, who go 
about to match up colors and materials for 
special orders and sketches; the contract 
buyers, who buy finished costumes in large 
quantities; the foreign buyers—the com- 
missionaires I spoke of before. 

2. A checking department. The general 
buyers of quantity raw materials. Since 
this versatile business makes everything 
men or women wear or ever did wear, things 
of every description must be bought; and 
the purchasing department is crowded all 
daylong with people selling everything, from 
hair for wigs to chains for galley slaves. 
Here the costumes are received, inspected 
and the lists of parts verified. Shortages 
go to: 

3. A claim department. 

4. The alteration department, which not 
only lives up to its name but sees if the 
measurements sent in by the customer co- 
incide with the costume sent out. 


5. The department of design. This in- 
cludes the head designer, who gets $1000 a 
week, lesser artists and specialists for 
painting and embroidery. Under this head 
would come the elaborate library of refer- 
ence books for historical costumes. 

6. The manufacturing department. This 
workshop, with its yards of tables, is ar- 
ranged so that different groups take care of 
different kinds of work. Each forelady has 
a period or type at which she specializes, 
and has her own crowd of experienced work- 
ers. Sometimes she knows as much as the 
designers. 

7. The rental department. No costumes 
are sold outright, except as an exceptional! 
and individual accommodation. The cos- 
tumer feels to sell rental costumes would 
put him in the secondhand clothing busi- 
ness. People who wish to buy go to: 

8. The made-to-order department. 

9. The shipping department. 

10. The advertising department. 

11. The clerical] staff. 

12. The supply section. A small depart- 
ment store in its equipment. Bales of 
material, boxes of thread, buttons, embroid- 
ery silks, jewels, paints fill many shelves 
with the raw materials of the trade. 

This particular firm employs about 300 
people. A well-known woman costumer, 
whose place is much more modest in size, 
told me that during the season she employed 
forty women in her sewing room alone. 

With these resources a designer can make 
a drawing which is guaranteed to be exclu- 
sive for the particular party in question, and 
probably for all time, in case the customer 
wishes to buy it outright. 

As one woman, for years the head of a 
costume company, said, the costumer must 
be an artist and a mechanic combined. He 
must study costuming as an art, for much 
responsibility rests on his shoulders. If the 
innocent ball goer asks for the Second Em- 
pire and gets the era of Henry VIII he is 
very apt to accept it unquestioningly, and 
he may get himself in trouble if the ball 
committee is strict. 

At a recent ball, for instance, it was pub- 
lished far and wide that no one would be 
admitted who was not in a correct costume 
for the period of Louis XIV. As you went 
in the door of the ballroom your costume 
was examined, and if it was considred sat- 
isfactory you were stamped on the wrist 
with red indelible ink, so that you could go 
in and out at will. Arguments were fre- 
quent. A gentleman in a handsome man- 
darin coat was brought to a dead halt 

“You can’t go in. You're not correctly 
dressed,’’ said the inspector. 


A Chinese Diplomat 


“Don’t be silly,” said the guest. ‘I’m 
an ambassador from China to the court of 
Louis.’ He got in and the news spread like 
wildfire. Thereafter everyone, from a circus 
performer to an Arab, assured the bewil- 
dered guardians that they were visitors at 
the court and were, of course, in perfect 
character. Those whom the committee ab- 
solutely would not stomach had to rent 
other costumes from a canny dealer who 
had brought a selection to the ball, or just 
take their toys and go home. 

As costume parties have grown more fre- 
quent and more fashionable, people have 
stopped feeling that a gown or suit which 
can be worn only once is an extravagance. 
They will pay the price for beauty or origi- 
nality—and perfect freshness—and have a 
costume made to their measurements. To 
have something made to order costs, for the 
one evening, just half what the purchase 
price would be. Very often the patron feels 
that it would be an economic triumph if he 
bought the garment outright indeed, you 
may always be invited to another party. 
There are fancy-dress affairs on steamers 
and at resort hotels; in fact, the tourist 
agencies advise you in their literature that 

Continued on Page 88 
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cAt last an ideal tire-chain / 
Quiet and Long-Wearing 


Made of RUBBER! 


A rubber tire chain?—that’s a new one! What’s the 
idea, and why? 

Well, the idea is, quietness and tire-saving and long, 
long wear—in a measure no chain has previously 
given. 

And the “why” is, that rubber gives these very quali- 
ties that metal never has—soft-footed long-wearing 
Goodyear rubber! 

That’s almost the whole story of the new Goodyear 
Rubber Tire Chains—except that these chains have 
been successfully tested under the hardest sort of use 
and abuse. 


They “made good” so amazingly under these tests that 


already they’re selling in big volume; you'll want a 
set, too, once you know the facts: 


Quietness: There’s no clang- especially in deep ruts give 
ingonthepavementorbanging valuable protection to tire 
on the fenders with Goodyear sidewalls. 
Chains. They are different : fa ale ‘ 
Pp vi Tag: Ease of Application: Good- 
from all other chains in one : 
A year Chains are easy to apply. 
vital respect —rubber cross links 

You can put them on and 
take the place of steel. 

leave them on—over mud, wet 
Long Wear: Mile for mile, and dry pavements, or snow. 
one set of Goodyear Chains 
will in most cases, outwear sev- 








Security: Goodyear Chains 
employ the non-skid principle 


eral setsof ordinary tire chains. 


Tire-Saving: The broad rub- 
bercrosslinksof Goodyear Tire 
Chains guard against cutting 
or bruising of the tread, and 


of the Goodyear All-Weather 
Tread magnified formaximum 
gripping action. Scientifically 
designed to resist skidding in 
any direction. 


Prove these things for yourself. Drive to the nearest Goodyear 
Service Station today and have your car equipped with Goodyear 
Rubber Tire Chains now. They are especially suited to Balloons. 


Made by the makers of Goodyear Tires 


Go 





























~ Von 2 
its four bells 
at sea 


HE BUGLE sounds for dinner, your 
careful steward seats you and hands 
you the menu. And that’s the time to 
congratulate yourself that you chose a 
United States Lines ship. For you are 
about to enjoy the finest food and cook- 
ing on the North Atlantic, specially 
planned for the American taste and the 
heartiest appetite. Reserve your passage 
now'on one of these ships. 
S. S. George Washington 
Swift, steady, beautiful —a luxurious 
home on the sea. First, second and Tour- 


ist third class to Plymouth, Cherbourg 
and Bremen. 


S. S. Leviathan 
Flagship of the Fleet and most famous 
ship in the world. First, second, Tourist 
third to Cherbourg and Southampton. 
S. S. President Harding and 
S. S. President Roosevelt 


TLe fastest Cabin (one class) ships on 
the North Atlantic. To Cobh (Queens- 
town), Plymouth, Cherbourg and 
Bremen. 


S. Republic 
The famous cruise liner, A Cabin ship 
without first or second class distinctions 
to Cobh (Queenstown), Plymouth, 
Cherbourg and Bremen. 
Get complete information from 
your local steamship agent or 
write to the address below 


United 
States Lines: 


Lay 
Chart of ica. 


FIRST CLASS| CABIN CLASS 





S.S. LEVIATHAN | 


S.S. PRESIDENT 
$265 and up | 


HARDING and 
S.S.PRESIDENT 
ROOSEVELT 
$145 and up 
S.8. REPUBLIC 
$140 and up 


TOURIST THIRD — 


From §95- Round 
Trip $170 up 
pending 

on sh ip 

; and 

destination 


S.S.GEORGE 
WASHINGTON 
$210 and up 


SECOND CLASS | 


S.S. LEVIATHAN 
$147.50 and up 
§.8. GEORGE ~ te 
WASHINGTON - 

$136.25 Pf 


and up 
er 


(ee - 
eC NET 








| Seas. 
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(Continued from Page 86 
a fancy-dress equipment is as necessary as 
rubbers if you are off to cross the Seven 
Of course the costumer is charmed at 
a final sale, for he figures that a costume 
must be rented fifteen times before he can 
get his money out. 

If, however, the costume is returned the 
large initial rent is accepted philosophi- 
cally, and it goes onto a hanger until called 
to life by another party. 

Perhaps this is the place to reveal the 
truly impressive prices people pay for the 
privilege of being someone else. Now once 
upon a time, when costumes were made in 
your own kitchen or in the back room of a 
little store, five dollars was considered a 
good price for something you might wear 
for five hours, and ten dollars was princely 
indeed. But since the trade has become 
highly commercialized, since value of cos- 
tumes carried runs into rounded millions, 
points of view have been readjusted. 

Everyone who can read the rotogravures 
knows about the $7500 costume which 
Mrs. Stanwood Menken, of New York, had 
made for the Beaux Arts Ball. It was cloth 
of silver, set with paste jewels, mounted as 
if they were the real thing, according to the 
lucky firm who created this fabulous gar- 


| ment. It took so many people so long to 


| make it that it might have been the wed- 


ding gown of a Renaissance princess. 
Seventy-five hundred dollars was the pur- 


| chase price, not the rental. 


From that high ideal prices go down. 
Remembering that the rental for a specially 
made costume is half the purchase price, 
$800 for one evening is not rare, $500, $300, 
$200 are frequent. While I was standing 


| in a big establishment just off Broadway a 
| lady came in and didn’t seem at all shocked 


to find that a nice Indian squaw outfit would 


| be $350. She ordered it. 


One is stunned until one remembers what 


| can be paid for a sheathlike evening dress 


at a smart modiste’s. Many of the period 
costumes use twenty yards of taffeta and 
forty yards of lace just as a foundation. 
And one of the first rules of the costume 
business is that all materials must be of the 
very finest in order to stand the wear and 
tear of revelry and dry cleaning. 

For some rich women life is just one cos- 
tume ball after another. It gives them a 
place to be outstandingly gorgeous, and 
they will include four or five fancy dresses 
in the clothes budget as a matter of course. 

To come down to less golden humans, 


| $50 and $75 are good average rentals and 
| $15 to $25 means a very simple peasant 


get-up or a rather worn bit of gayety. 


The Routine Life of Costumes 


Men’s costumes are not quite so expen- 
sive, unless you are like the gentleman who 
considered 19,000 spangles— hand sewed 
all too few for his Mephistopheles suit. For 


| the benefit of the poor young bank clerk the 


costumer always carries a few monk’s robes 
which rent for five dollars. 

Once in a while, however, a man will go 
the whole way to satisfy a suppressed desire 
to dress up. One such has made cherished 
history at a costumer’s and his photo- 
graphs still decorate the walls. He was a 
professor at a well-known Eastern college. 
Every year he gave a dinner for his col- 
leagues and, after they were assembled in 
his drawing-room, would come down the 
stairs in some new feminine guise. Once he 
was a ballet dancer, once Cleopatra, once 
Titania, once he wore a diamond dress and 
tiara. Four hundred and fifty and five hun- 
dred dollars seemed a perfectly fair price to 
him for his little academic novelties, and 
the saleslady who remembered him told me 
he was not at all fussy so long as the dresses 
were very elaborate. The last costume he 
had before he died was that of a mermaid. 
He couldn’t walk on account of the tail and 
was carried down on a seaweed mat. It is 
said that his guests really were surprised. 

The mechanism of renting individual cos- 
tumes is well worked out. For the impor- 


| tant occasions they are usually reserved 


a month or three weeks in advance. This 
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spreads out the trying moments of selection 
gratefully for the costumer. The day of the 
ball the client either calls or sends an inter- 
ested chauffeur for the neatly packed box. 
The customer pays for his costume in 
advance, and in most cases must leave a de- 
posit in proportion to the value of the cos- 
tume, although one large firm never takes 
a deposit and has lost only two costumes 
in three years. 

A leeway of two or three days is allowed 
for the return of the costumes, for the morn- 
ing after is no time to expect practical er- 
rands from the dancers. At the return 
desk the boxes are opened and inspected. 
The dealers are so familiar with their goods 
they they can tell at a glance if anything is 
missing. If this is the sad case the deposit 
is not returned until the item is found or 
paid for. There is also an inspection for 
damage; a certain amount of wear and 
tear and soiling is expected and allowed for, 
but the customer must pay for any unusual 
harm. 

The costume passed, the deposit is re- 
turned by the cashier and the garment is 
shipped off to the cleaner. This is the 
inviolable rule of all the first-class firms— 
dry-cleaning after every wearing. In ad- 
dition to this sanitary measure, all parts 
of the costume that touch the skin are made 
of light material that can be easily replaced. 
Back from the cleaner—and a tidy yearly 
contract for a dry-cleaning establishment, 
this—the costume is again inspected, then 
returned to its proper hook to wait in 
placid seclusion for another wearer. 


Adipose in Short Skirts 


I suppose it is at the first meeting with the 
client that the costumer’s real art is shown. 
For he must be friend and psychologist, 
guide and of a philosophical turn of mind. 
The general manager of one large company 
says that the business is fascinating because 
he and his assistant sell not merchandise, 
but service, and that can only be done by 
putting in enough personality to give the 
customer what he or she really wants. I 
suspect, though, that the fascination and 
agony of taking care of beautiful, beautiful 
ladies and busy, busy men are about fifty- 
fifty. 

In the first place, every costume must be 
strikingly original. 

“Give me something that no one else will 
wear” is the “‘quoth the raven ‘never- 
more’”’ which rings in the tired ears of the 
costumer. 

Men, was the consensus of opinion, are 
the more difficult. Women just have to be 
devastating. The major premise, when the 
man comes to rent, is that he doesn’t want 
to go to the party anyway, and he’s busy 
and let’s get it over with. And how hard he 
is to get started! 

Men aren't willing to do much suffering; 
so their costumes must be planned with an 
eye to ease and coolness. Because of this, 
Oriental and pirate garbs are in great favor. 

Though men may be difficult, give a cos- 
tumer a woman for thoroughness. She has 
time to go into the subject. Once a woman 
had thirty fittings on a costume, and the 
forelady of the workroom cried every time 
she came into the shop. 

Enough tact to run several diplomatic 
services is displayed in the fitting rooms. 
You can’t say to a lady ‘‘Madam, don’t 
make yourself ridiculous” if she has the 
figure of a wandering stove and the desire 
to go as a mermaid. You must suggest to 
her that Brunhild makes a delicious and 
striking guise. 

All blondes, they told me, want to be Car- 
men or Cleopatra. Brunettes, Helen of 
Troy or a Dresden shepherdess. Fat ladies 
pine to be ballet dancers, and pretty girls 
will never take a character costume unless 
it’s made so becoming it loses its character. 
With each of these the costumer must ex- 
ercise tact, for if the lady doesn’t look 
well at the party it reflects on him. No 
definite rules of apparel can be lettered in 
gold on the walls of the fitting room, but 
according to an old-timer, dark women 
excel in the habiliments of Sappho, Delilah, 
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Portia, Carmen, Italians and Spaniards, 
gypsies, Oriental types, South Sea Island- 
ers; blond women as Melisande, Margue- 
rite, peasant girls, shepherdesses, Joan of 
Are. 

People want to wear the most astound- 
ing things! 

A gentleman wants to be a white horse, 
a lady a jar of cold cream. A boy decides to 
go to a private party dressed as a shower 
bath, and the costumer calmly calls the 
artist and together they work out a wire 
hatlike arrangement from which fall yards 
of the fluid tinsel they use on Christmas 
trees. Someone goes as a bell buoy to a 
deep-sea party, someone else must be a 
newspaper—which means sending crisp 
white taffeta to the press of a morning 
journal and having it run through until it 
comes out so clearly that one may read the 
day’s news. 

There are movie-character balls, color 
balls—black and white, red and gold, and so 
on—Colonial parties, advertising parties, 
affairs where women come dressed as thei! 
husbands’ businesses, pirate balls, back-to- 
childhood and animal balls--anything and 
everything you can think of, and the cos- 
tumer must meet each emergency with 
equanimity. 

Designs are submitted by the staff of 
artists, so that the finished costume may be 
seen, but an effort is made not to distract 
the renter by too many choices. 

In the case of a large subscription ball, 
costumes get scarce and prices rise accord- 
ing to the most approved economic prin- 
ciples. This happens, too, at the height of 
the costume-party season-——starting in Oc- 
tober and working up to a climax through 
January and February until the beginning 
of Lent. 

Once upon a time the costume business 
was one of wistful waiting. Now it uses all 
modern methods of advertising and circula- 
tion. As guests write in for tickets to the 
large subscription balls the costumers get 
the names from the committees and send 
out a form letter. With private parties 
they show no less enterprise. Through 
society columns or chance information they 
discover that a woman is going to give a 
party, and ask her for a list of guests. In 
most cases the hostess is glad to cojperate 
with a single costumer, for if he is intelli- 
gent it means that her party will be coher- 
ently and successfully dressed. 


The Taboo on Masks 


Hot on the heels of the invitation the 
guest is likely to receive some such letter 
as this: 

“My dear Mr. — We have been ad- 
vised you will attend a fancy-dress affair 
New Year’s Eve, and by supplying the 
finest costumes offered for rental we hope 
to aid materially toward a wonderful eve- 
ning. 

“We shall be pleased to have you call 
here as early as possible to make your se- 
lection of the costume you will wear. We 
have a large collection of costumes for both 
men and women correct for this type of 
party. 

“Should you require the costumes made 
to order, these can also be supplied from 
exclusive sketches, especially drawn. 

“Yours very truly, 
“BLANK COSTUME Co.” 


To the evident and commercial delight 
of the costume business, its products are 
yearly growing more elaborate, more un- 
usual. Perhaps this is because fancy-dress 
parties are now dependent on pictorial ef- 
fects rather than mystery. The 
ade has, for the best parties, gone out of 
fashion. So out of favor is it that many 
costumers do not even carry masks in stock. 

The uninvited guest, the crasher at the 
gate, is the reason for this. With robbery 
an organized industry itself, it is absolutely 
necessary to know who is present. A prom- 
inent masked member of the younger bandit 
set might come as Peter Pan and take all 
the jewels of the party with him back to 
the Never-Never Land. 


masquer- 
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“Prest-O-Lite is practical, 


dependable and economical” 
LIT BROTHERS, Philadelphia 


Tue following statement from Lit Brothers, Prest-O-Lite equ 


1K 


one of Philadelphia's largest department stores, 
1S typic il of the letters we are constal tly re 
ceiving from fleet operators everywhere 

For many years we have been using 
O-Lite Gas on our trucks and have f 
practical, dependable and economical 

A short statement, but think what 1 
Practical” means that it provides trucks with 

} , | 1 } 1 1 

the kind of hight that makes night hauling aye 
and efficient. 

Dependable” means that Prest-O-Lite light 
1 > nme Pi r } } } 
ing equipment is proof against rough roads and ‘ 
emails enneiiinns THE PREST-O-LI 
rougn ‘ ie! ' a 


1 Various types OF servict 


“Economical” means that installatior New York 


, ] 
operating costs are lower, 
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his heel mark is the hall mark 
of the aristocrat of shoes 
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DADDY’S NONDETACHABLE 
CUFFS 


(Continued from Page 46) 


Correct in shape, correct in fit, as all Walk-Overs 
must be, this custom-grade Walk-Over has the 
distinctive appearance of the aristocrat it is. Walk- 
Over’s leading prices are $7, $8.50, $10 and $12 
according to grade. 


This style 
in this grade 


$10 


HAT makes a shoe a Walk-Over is match- 
less fit, made possible by the personal 


fitting Walk-Over shapes, and made better by 
the exclusive Walk-Over pear-shaped heel. 
That matchless fit is built into quality shoes, 
with the air of aristocratic smartness that 
these shoes have, and every shoe must have, 
before it can be stamped in the heel with this 


trade-mark, Wale-Crer. 
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KEITH COMPANY, 


The diagram at the left shows, in black, the empty 
space left in ordinary shoe heels LOE 
gape at the top and heel ar 
shows how the exclusive Walk-Over pear-shaped heel 
fics and clings 


This is why 
Ar the right, the dic 


. 


CAMPELLO, BROCKTON, MASS. 


Maia 


Walk-Over Shoes 


i for men and women a 


| ing in agriculture. 


chain him to a hitching post in the Sahara 
Desert and he’d still be watching for the 
rainy day. 

The kid was smart enough to realize that 
he couldn’t always knock over a salary that 
was meant to be carried around in a wheel- 
barrow. He had a thought now and then 


| for his old age and he was also thinking how 


perfectly lovely it would be to have a wife 
that preferred a home to standing on the 
curb of West Forty-seventh Street and 
Seventh Avenue, telling a lot of other I’m- 
throughs what a wow she used to be. 
Bing-Bang had saved and he had fat- 
tened up his little pile by smart invest- 
ments. One day it would be a little killing 
in American Hairpin Preferred, and the 
next day a little profit on United Sleigh- 
bells Common or Acme Birdseed 4’s. It all 


| mounted up. 


Once when Bing-Bang took five big 
bends to a weepy-eyed audience after he 
had pumped a sobber into them, I said to 


| him, ‘Kid, you’ve peddled this skit for 


seven years and it’s as good today as it was 


| the first time you ever tried it.” 


“Maybe it’s good for a couple of more 


| seasons,” he answered; ‘‘but I’m looking 
| ahead to the day when I’m classed with last 
| summer’s straw hat. Anyways, Buddy, I’m 


tired of catching midnight trains, fighting 
bell boys to get back all my laundry—only 
last week in Duluth I missed a pair of socks; 
those green silks with the white clock, if 
you remember—and hoping that some day 
the meal I order in a restaurant won’t have 
to be eaten with a do-or-die spirit.” 

“So you’re going to retire from the stage 
and devote your time to shooting marbles 
and making lace curtains, I suppose.”’ 

“‘No, I’m going to settle down to being a 
gentleman farmer. I figure I can make al- 
most as much at that racket as I can in 
vaudeville—and live.” 

“That’s a lot of nickel-plated hooey, 
Bing-Bang. Plenty of farms right now are 
covered with experts at starving to death. 
What chance has a amateur like you got?” 

**Hooey nothing! Look at eggs! They’re 
bringing grocers from thirty-five co fifty 
cents a dozen off and on, and the grocers 
don’t guarantee you that you and the eggs 
can be pals after they’re opened. Now 
then, with my strictly fresh eggs I can get 
fat off that there item alone.”’ 

“Yeah, but you forget,” I reminded this 
dizzy city farmer, ‘that chickens don’t 
book theirselves for fifty-two weeks solid a 
year. They lay eggs only a part of the time, 
and then they’re at liberty same’s us actors.” 

“That shows,” he cracked back at me 


| with a grin, “that you ain’t been keeping 


abreast of the strides science is been mak- 
Now why did chickens 
used to—used to, I say—knock off egg lay- 
ing certain times of the year, notably in 
winter, hey?” 

“T’ll bite, Mr. Bones. Why did chickens, 
and so forth, in winter?”’ 

‘‘Here’s why: The days are shorter in 
winter. Chickens, you know, Buddy, are 


| always eating, and they 


“That’s where they differ from actors,” 
I niftied, me always being on the alert that 


way for wise-cracking. 


and the nourishment a chicken 
takes into himself all goes for the first few 
hours of the day to build up his body. After 
that, all he eats goes into the egg. Now 
then, Buddy, in winter, when it starts to 
get dark about four in the afternoon, the 
chickens would all quit eating after the first 
few hours and nothing would be et for eggs.” 

**See!”” I cackled at him. “That is a 
argument against you being papa to a flock 
of Plymouth Rocks.” 

“You’re wrong. That’s where science 
comes in and hangs up its hat. The scien- 
tific farmer of today, like I’m going to be, 
nowadays puts electric lights in all his hen- 
houses. When it gets dark early in the win- 
ter afternoons, he snaps on the lights just 
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as the chickens are about to call it a day. 
Then what happens?” 

‘Either they crank up the phonograph 
and dance,”’ I said, sarcasticlike, ‘‘or else 
they sit up and embroider or read the eve- 
ning papers while the little chicks do their 
mathematic lessons for the next day.” 

“No, but they ——”’ 

“Don’t kid a friend, Bing-Bang. What 
do chickens want with electric lights? I 
guess now you're going to tell me scientific 
chickens have tiled shower baths and take 
scalp treatments every Saturday after- 
noon.” 

“T ain’t kidding nobody, Buddy. The 
chickens are so dumb that they mistake the 
electric light for daylight and they stay up, 
eating corn and stuff till they’re ready to 
bust. The eggs pile up so fast that it keeps 
you busy gathering and crating them.” 

‘“‘Well, that’s different,”’ I admitted, a 
little grudgingly maybe. “‘I never knew 
you could make hens work in night shifts. 
Look out, Bing-Bang! About the time you 
get your lights all paid for the hens will be 
unionized or something and demanding a 
forty-eight-hour week or something.” 

“Apple cake! Then there’s bees, too, 
Buddy. They feed and take care of their 
ownselves and = 

“Without wanting pianos or a trip once 
a year to Palm Beach? Incredible!” 

is all you got to do is gather their 
honey, get fancy dough for it and stuff your 
dough in the bank. Here’s another thing, 
Buddy—I’m handy with tools. I make all 
my musical instruments for my act. Why, 
I can build myself, and save the money for 
labor, anything you have on a farm except 
maybe prickly heat and the calf’s moo.” 

Here the lad stopped suddenly, as if 
somebody had borrowed his larynx, and 
stared into space for a long time, all 
dreamy-eyed. He was groping for words, 
it looked like if. 

“Listen, Bing-Bang,’’ I blurted out. 
“‘That’s all very jacob. It’s elegant. It’s 
simply grand and stunning. You've spent 
lots of time thinking about your farm and 
bigger and bumblier bees, but you haven't 
paid no attention at all to what a gent hay 
shaker needs most of all. That ain’t eggs or 
bees, my boy, but a wife. 

“Maybe I’m talking out of turn, kid, but 
if you ask me I think Paula LaBonde is as 
tired of the two-a-day as you are. Quit 
being bashful, pal. Storm her. Pound 
your chest. Put up a good fast talk. Drag 
her out into the open spaces with you. 
Don’t be afraid of her old man. Faint heart 
gathers no moss, you know. Grab her from 
under LaBonde’s nose. That’s the spirit 
that women like to see in a man.” 

Well, Billy, the little bimbo just blushed 
all over till you couldn’t tell him apart from 
a bottle of catchup. He kicked one foot 
with the other and stared at the floor. 

“She sure’s a nice girl,’’ was all he finally 
was able to say. 
“No fooling?” asked I, I being a great 
kidder, and walked away, giving him a grin. 

I hand myself all the credit, Joe, for hav- 
ing built a fire under Bing-Bang and bring- 
ing him to a boil. He started after Paula’s 
heart that day and thereafter in earnest. 

The only time that Bing-Bang could get 
in any heavy work with Paula was while 
her old man was closing his act. Then 
Paula would be in the wings for a minute or 
maybe two minutes while the old alligator 
was wiggling himself free of the handcuffs, 
shackles and logging chains that tied him to 
that screw eye in the floor. What a great 
lover Bing-Bang was! I’ve heard of guys 
winning maidens fair with poetry and by 
killing two-headed dragons and bringing 
home one of the hind legs for the dame to 
carry in her pocket for good luck; but he 
was absolutely the first I know of that got 
himself in solid with his dream princess by 
making her a mousetrap. 

(Continued on Page 92 
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‘Condemned to Siberia 
jor the winter 


.is this your family? 


NV ANY a free-born American family today stands 

on the brink of Winter, condemned to the 
discomforts of cold radiators and shivery rooms. 

. They will be cold because the heating system is 
not kept warm—not properly insulated. J hey will 
wear wraps and shiver when proper wraps on the 
heating system—pipe covering—should keep them 
comfortable. 

But it is not too late for a reprieve. 

Your plumber or heating man can get it for 
you. He can cover your entire heating system 
with Johns-Manville Improved Asbestocel in a 
very short time—now—before Winter sets in. 

Improved Asbestocel has become the standard 
heater pipe covering because of its high efficiency 
and low cost and because it nearly always pays for 
itself ina very short time, On your heating system 
it should be worth at least two or three tons of coal 
—any Winter. 

Keep the rigors of Siberia outside your home. 
Phone your plumber now! 
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JOHNS-MANVILLE INC,, 292 MADISON, AVENUE AT 41ST STREET 
NEW YORK CITY « *« # BRANCHES IN ALL LARGE CITIES 
CANADA CANADIAN JHNS-MANVILLE CO., LTD TORONTO 


yptehengsi si Look for the Red 
BRAKE LININGS Band on the inside 
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\ TOW to sail off to the Land o’ Nod, and 
a N there must be a warm corner where 
Baby can change to his sleepytime clothes. 
Phere w7// be a warm corner anywhere if 
Mother has a Perfection Heater. Carry it 
to any chilly spot in the house and it 
radiates warmth in all directions—and at 


less than two cents an hour! 


handle. 


Kasy to 
See it at any dealer’s—today. 


PERFECTION STOVE COMPANY °< Cleveland, Ohto 


In Canada, the Perfection Stove Co., Ltd., Sarnia, Ontario 


Chases Chills from Cold Corners 


PERFECTIO 
Oil Heaters 


(Continued from Page 90) 

Can’t that panic you, Fred? Can’t that 
roll you over, hey? You see, Jerry, mice 
just will get into the best of dressing rooms. 
Paula had the selfsame love for mice that 


| she had for boa constrictors. 


When she mentioned to Bing-Bang that 
a mouse came into her dressing room with- 
out waiting for a formal introduction, he 


| got out his soldering iron and some springs 
| and wires and odds and ends that I guess he 


was saving to make into a winnowing ma- 


| chine for his bee ranch, and didn’t he make 
| Paula a mousetrap? What a mousetrap! 
| Bing-Bang further endeared hisself to the 
| pretty by putting a new foot brake or 


something into her wrist watch when it 


| broke, and by repairing the busted hinges 


on her wardrobe trunk and doing such odd 
jobs that a girl can always dig up for a guy 
she’s mad for. Him and the boys that 
bolted the Mauretania together were 


| equally handy with tools. 


Then one Monday Bing-Bang waited un- 
til Paula had her daddy fastened to the 


| serew eye and then whispered to her, “I 


love you.” 

That’s all he got a chance to say, because 
by that time LaBonde had wriggled him- 
self loose and bowed himself off the stage 
and into Paula’s presence. 

On Tuesday Bing-Bang managed to tell 
the pretty he loved her so much he couldn’t 
live without her any more than he could 
live without a body between his chin and 
his hips. 

On Wednesday he asked her if she loved 
him. 

Thursday gave her a opportunity to tell 


| him she did. 


Friday Bing-Bang Burkett asked Paula 


| LaBonde to marry him. 


Well, Billy, on Saturday, while her old 
man was out in front waiting on the trade, 


| she dropped her eyes, blushed and said she 


would. 
That left Bing-Bang in a pickle up to the 


| part in his hair. His problem then was to 


find a minister who had time to marry them 


| a little bit at a time for several days or else 


get Paula away from LaBonde long enough 
to get hitched. Personally, I’d rather you 
asked me to take Gibraltar away from the 
British than try to take Paula away from 
that hawk-eyed old paw of hern. 

“Gee, Buddy,” Bing-Bang groaned at 
me, “‘I don’t know what to do; can you 
think of anything?” 

“The only thing that comes to my 
mind,” I had to admit, “‘is to shoot La- 
Bonde; but then that might start talk if 
Paula married the guy that cranked off her 
old man.” 

He finally hit on a plan that I wouldn’t 
hesitate a second to class as double-distilled 
nonsense. He decided to ask LaBonde for 
Paula’s hand. 

““Why don’t you first ask the soviets to 
lend you the Romanoff crown jewels so you 
can wear them and make a good impression 
on him?”’ I asked. 

The dialogue between the kid and the old 
mutt, after the first few explosions were 
over, was something like this: 

“*Now listen, pop; I ain’t such a bad guy 
like you think.” 

“Don’t call me pop, you little bum! I 
wouldn’t want you for a relation even if we 
had the same mother.” 

“Wait a minute; look at here. Paula 
and me have been making plans, pop, and 
we haven't left you out of them, either. 
I’ve made a nice little pile and I bought me 
a farm this week out in Oregon. We want 
you to come out there and retire and rest.” 

“No!” 

“Think what you’d have out there 
fresh air and fresh milk and fresh eggs.” 

“Yeah, and a fresh son-in-law. Nothing 
doing!” 

““We’ve got a meadow full of fine luxu- 
rious alfalfa that you can see from your 
window, pop.” 

“T’m no heifer, you sap! I can’t eat 
alfalfa. I wouldn’t go out there if you had 
seven meadows filled with caviar.”’ 

‘But you could take care of my bees and 
drink cold, sparkling water out of the well.” 
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“You talk like a fool. I’ve always beer 
able to afford hotels where there’s circulat 
ing ice water in every room, and that’s cold 
and sparkling enough fer me. Now quit 
jabbering about your farm. You can’ 
marry my little girl, even if she is willing 
She hasn’t got ripe sense yet. Bees! A 
falfa! Say, you ought to be sitting on some 
ventriloquist’s knee.” 

There wasn’t any use trying to talk Paula 
away from that old halibut. Why, John, 
the Atlantic Ocean might just as well try to 
get up out of its bed and walk across Eu 
rope and Asia to shake hands with its 
friend the China Sea. 

It wasn’t only a couple of days later that 
they tangled proper, Bing-Bang and La- 
Bonde. It was on a train while the acts was 
jumping from Cleveland to Toledo. An- 
toine stepped out on the observation plat- 
form for a minute, and while he was there 
Bing-Bang tried to quick shovel out a load 
of sweet talk to Paula. LaBonde stepped 
inside suddenly, seen them and grabbed 
Bing-Bang. He drug the kid out onto the 
platform—we were just pulling into Toledo, 
Jake—and handcuffed him to the railing 
with a pair of cuffs he had been practicing 
with. Bing-Bang had to stay on that train 
till it finished its run in Chicago, where he 
was sawed loose. 

The kid was kind of subdued for a week 
or two after that. He was awfully quiet 
He didn’t make the volume of noise that 
comes from rubber tires rolling over a street 
paved with molasses. I was afraid Antoine 
had him bluffed out of trying to marry 
Paula. He kept himself locked up pretty 
much in his hotel and dressing rooms. You 
probably see more of the Hungarian regent 
than I saw of Bing-Bang them days. 

Then I took to noticing funny, squeaky 
noises of saws and files in his room; but 
only concluded the lad was building a loco- 
motive or another mousetrap or something 
for Paula. 

Nothing turned up till the week that we 
played Harristown. There, where Satur- 
day night startled the scientific world by 
rolling around again, LaBonde was more 
important than the skin around a sausage. 
That was because every seat in the theater 
had been bought for that night by the Re- 
organized International Association of Po- 
lice and Detective Sergeants, which was 
holding its convention in Harristown. 

Handcuffs being as much a part of the 
life of a policeman as tired feet, Antoine 
didn’t have any struggle at all convincing 
hisself that he would be the biggest thing on 
the bil! to that audience. He had his act 
switched to the closing spot, so he could 
drag it out a couple of hours if the dicks 
seemed interested. 

Like was his custom in every town that 
he played, Antoine had been down to police 
headquarters in Harristown, showing the 
flatties how good he was with their hand- 
cuffs, and there he had made the acquaint- 
ance of a cellar flat named Detective 
Sergeant Mulcahey. He had mystified this 
guy with his stunts. To judge from Mr. 
Mulcahey’s forehead, everything in life 
should have mystified him, including what 
made anybody think he was a detective. 

“I’m going to ask Detective Sergeant 
Mulcahey to step up here on the stage,”’ 
LaBonde told the audience as soon as his 
act went on, ‘‘and serve as a witness in your 
behalf to see that my feats are what I repre- 
sent them to be—feats of skill and not 
trickery, legerdemain or sleight of hand.”’ 

Mulcahey never just descended from a 
lower form of animal life. He ran down 
three steps at a time He had the tough 
pan of a guy that thinks everybody is guilty 
of something. He wouldn’t put the Wall 
Street bomb explosion past the winner of 
the first prize in a better-baby show. Mul- 
cahey’s shoulders grew into his head just 
under his ears, saving him the trouble of 
having a neck. ‘‘ Le’ me see them bracelets, 
LaBonde,”’ he growled as soon as he stepped 
over the lights, bringing some of his own 
handcuffs along. 

The big bruiser dropped his own cuffs on 
the floor and took the prof’s from Paula 

(Continued on Page 94) 
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The Willard “A” Power Unit 
and “B” Battery Charger 


Enjoy the convenience of lamp socket operation 


of your radio set and obtain storage battery recep- 
tion — steady, non-fluctuating radio power that 
makes the broadcast come in clear and round 
and helps to hold the distant stations on the 
loud speaker. 

Two-speed selective charging. A trickle charge 
for ordinary use of ‘your set. A 2-ampere emer- 
gency charge when you need it. You're sure of 
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set direct from the house-lighting current. A per- 
fected full-wave rectifier using a harmless non 
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The same reliable batteries that are used by 
broadcasting stations and amateurs who wish the 
utmost in clear radio reception. 
Willard Radio Batteries are easy to charge, easy 
to keep charged; they run for a long time on a 


single charge — and Willards last for years, making 
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The model above—No. 02-6 
is the most popular of Buxton 
Keytainers—$1.00; made of 
rith brown cowkide, 6 swivel 
hooks; each hook holds two keys 


“T lost my keys Monday 


Friday they were returned to me” 


All over the country the Buxton Keytainer 
protects millions from lost keys 


N ISSING OR LOST KEYS cause end- 
L ye delays—irritation—expense! 

The Buxton Keytainer has eliminated 
these annoyances for millions. All your 
keys perfectly organized—ready at your 
finger tips. And the famous Buxton 
Key Return Service always on guard 
to bring them back if lost. 


No fumbling through a mass 
of tangled metal 


Slim —flatc—beautifully finished in fine 
leathers—the Buxton Keytainer keeps 
all your keys together—each on its 
own swivel hook—ready at your finger 
The sharp edges of keys can’t 
vear holes in pockets or handbags. 


Ips 
tip 


You can get a Buxton Keytainer for 
: dollar—made of rich brown cowhide 
strong and serviceable. Other beau- 
tiful models in pigskin, morocco, pin- 
seal, etc. to suit your personal taste 
at a wide range of prices. 
jewelers, department, leather 
stationery stores carry Buxton 
Drop in and examine them or 
tree the “Book of Buxton 
BUXTON, Inc., 324 Main 
gheld, Mass. Canadian Dis- 
Sale Leather Goods Co., 
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How Buxton returns lost keys— 


In most Buxton Keytainers you 
will find two cards that carry the 
same number. One you fill out 
with your name and address, and 
mail to Buxton. The other, without 
your name, but bearing your num- 
bee stays in the Keytainer and offers 
a reward to finder for return of Key- 
tainer to Buxton. Buxton locates 
the owner, returns the keys and 
rewards the finder. The owner 
avoids the real danger of having 
his name on his keys. Buxton 
offers this service free of charge. 

Y 
“My wife lost her keys in Buffalo. 
Last Saturday they were delivered 
to her by mail. It certainly was a 
pleasant surprise.” 

ry 
“Thank you for your prompt 
service in returning my lost Key- 
tainer. I first missed it on Monday 
and it reached me from you on 
Friday. That is wonderful service, 
indeed.” 
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revolving hooks. Do not break, bend or 
get out of order, cannot cross or tangle. 
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Continued from Page 92 
and fell to examining them to see if they 
were made of pie dough or elastics. 
“I was pleased to discover,’’ LaBonde 
meanwhile went cn telling the audience, 
“that Detective Sergeant Mulcahey is no 


| novice in handcuffs himself, and so I’ve 


invited him to fasten me this evening with 
some instruments of unusual strength, dur- 


| ability and cunning of construction that 
| he brought with him from headquarters. 


Here Mulcahey stepped up to in front of 


the trench and indicated that he had a few 
| words he’d like to say. 


“‘Fella mem’ers of th’ Reorganized Inter- 
national Association of P’lice and Detec- 
ative Sergeants and ladies,’ he began, 


standing with his right side toward the 
| house and barking over his shoulder like as 


if he was addressing a raided saloon. “‘It 
ain’t no trick for me to put on and take off 
my shoes in a hurry, because I’m used to 
them. 

“T never myself claimed I was a handcuff 
shark; but if I was given some handcuffs 
and fooled around with them long enough, 
I know I'd get so used to them that it 
wouldn’t be no trick to get out of them as 
easy as I get out of my shoes. 

“Now, ladies and gent’m’n, if this guy 
ain’t giving us the run-around, he ought to 
agree to let his own junk, which he’s used 
to, alone and use nothing but our handcuffs. 
Am I right?” 

“Right!”’ yelled all the law and order. 

“How about it, Tony?’’ Mulcahey asked 
LaBonde. 

“Certainly,” said LaBonde, with an oily 
smile and wave of his hand. 

The sergeant picked a pair of handcuffs 
up off the floor and held them high for 
everybody to see. 

“‘Here’s a pair of irons,”’ he said, “that 
if this baby gets out of he’s good. Only 
last week I used them when I had a tough 
one on my hands, Pudgy Price. I hand- 
cuffed Pudgy to me when I took him up to 
the pants factory to begin serving his jolt 
after they settled him for a little penny- 
weighting job that was cleared up by me 
and Detective Sergeant Tuholski. 

“‘Pudgy ain’t no common bindle stiff, 
neither, ladies and gent’m’n. He did a bit 
in Jefferson City for cracking gophers out 
among the Missouri scissor bills. Pudge 
broke out of there. Then they put a finger 
on him in a paper-hanging job in Cali- 
fornia and nearly pasted a yellow label on 
him. As it was, he got a long stretch in San 
Quentin, but he got out of there.” 

I would have said that that was enough 
to establish Pudgy Price as a tough ta- 
male, but Mulcahey went on: 

“Pudge was one of five guns that got 
away in a Kansas City crush-out after they 
fastened a pete-blowing onto him. Now, 
fella mem’ers, if a veteran like Pudge Ptice 
couldn't get out of this cdllar and tie, what 
chance has this dude got, hey? C’m’ ’ere, 
p’fessor.”’ 

He snapped the handcuffs on LaBonde’s 
wrists, grinned, winked at the pavement 
pounders and then watched Antoine. 

LaBonde bent over, steadied his wrists 
between his knees, narrowed his hands and 
slid out of the cuffs like they were gloves. 
You could have stuffed a crate of canned 
tomatoes in Mulcahey’s mouth, it was open 
that wide. 

“That guy’s a red-hot, Mully,” yelled 
some policeman in the rear. A few of them 
clapped. 

“T’ll be Hey, c’mere!”” Mul- 
cahey picked up another pair of handcuffs 
of slightly different pattern and snapped 
them on the wrists of the grinning and 
happy LaBonde. ‘There’s a pair that’ll 
laugh at him,” said Mulcahey to the au- 
dience. ‘‘We used them Wednesday night 
to chain Snake Ladue to the bars of his cell 
when he got violent. In addition to being 
a expert poke snatcher, as you all know, 
ladies and gent’m’n, Snake's a light artil- 
leryman—a unfortunate victim of the traffic 
in habit-forming drugs, you might say. 
Well, somebody sneaked a couple of happy- 
dust decks to Snake ir his cell and he went 
batty. Snake nearly pulled them bars loose, 
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but he couldn’t pull out of the cuffs, and 
this fella here “3 

“Hey! He's out again, Mully!”’ yelled 
a voice. 

Sure enough, there was LaBonde, hand 
ing him back his handcuffs wearing a smile 
big enough to break his face. The neckles 
sleuth was mad. He felt that the honor of 
the department was at stake before th« 
visiting dicks. Most of the coppers, par 
ticular those from out of town, began raz: 
ing Mulcahey. 

The sergeant tried everything he had on 
LaBonde, but he couldn’t keep his hand- 
cuffs on Antoine any more than he could 
have kept a dozen beers on ice intact at a 
German picnic. Finally he wiped his face 
and said he gave up. 

“Now then,” said LaBonde happily, 
beckoning to Paula, “I’m going to show 
you, my friends, that it is not alone dex- 
terity of the arms, hands and wrists that 
I possess, but of the body as well.”’ 

With Mulcahey helping her and seeing 
that the crossroads were absolutely sani 
tary as far as any dirty work was concerned, 
Paula started to bind the oid goat up in his 
chains and things for his climax stunt. Then 
LaBonde suddenly got a idea. 

“Instead of handcufting myself to thi 
screw eye in the floor,” he announced, “I 
shall alter the usual procedure~ with Ser 
geant Mulcahey’s kind indulgence and in 
addition to the handcuffs on both my wrists 
I shall have my daughter here handcuff my 
right wrist with a second pair to the ser- 
geant’s left wrist, just as he did with Mr. 
Pudgy Price when he took that noted law- 
breaker to the penitentiary. Then I shall 
endeavor to show you how Mr. Pudgy 
Price might have given the good sergeant 
the slip, had he been skilled as I am.” 

“Sure; make it easy f’ y’self,”’ invited 
Mulcahey, still hoping he could make a 
bum of the prof. 

Paula handcuffed the two together and 
then slipped into the wings, as she always 
did, to give the professor the stage and the 
glory to hisself. Still smiling affably, La- 
Bonde started to tug at the handcuffs. 
They didn’t slide around as easy as I had 
seen them do hundreds of times. 

“Hey! Have a care, you!”’ growled 
Mulcahey. ‘‘ You’re cutting my wrist.” 

Then I noticed that the confident grin 
had faded off LaBonde’s phiz and that he’d 
make grimaces from time to time like he 
was in pain. 

He got impatient, feeling he ought to be 
extra speedy before such a expert and crit- 
ical audience, and began pulling and jerking 
the handcuffs. 

“Say,’’ warned Mulcahey, doubling up a 
fist which, no fooling, is automatically a 
concealed weapon whenever he puts his 
hands in his pockets, “if you cut my wrist 
once more I bet you I crack you so hard 
you'll fly loose from this hardware without 
you trying.” 

LaBonde looked at the handcuffs linking 
him to the dick. 

“Where did you get these irons?” he 
asked suspiciously. 

Mulecahey inspected them. 

“Them ain't ourn,”’ he said. 

“They must 
“They ain’t mine.” 

“T never saw them before, I tell you. 
Hurry up, Tony; I don’t want to spend the 
night chained to you.” 

LaBonde temporarily laid aside the mys- 
tery of where the handcuffs came from and 
made more strenuous efforts to get out. 
Five minutes of hard work left him still 
secure and with a red face that was moist, 
and not moist with parfum de jasmin or 
ginger ale either. 
perspiring! 

The policemen in the house got jubilant 
and began razzing Antoine. 

“You got him sewed up, Mully!’’ some- 
body yelled. 

“T know it—and I’m sewed with him,” 
that party yelled back unpleasantly. 

“Pinch him for obtaining money under 
false pretenses, Mully!’’ another wit howled. 

“Get some blasting powder,” 
gested. 


be,” LaBonde insisted, 


Lady, lady, how he was 


a guy sug- 
Continued on Page 97 
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So often you find a car which has the per- 
formance you would like, but not the par- 
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the body appearance, but the price 1s not 
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Beyond compare —at anywhere near 
its price — Ze new PEERLESS SIX-90 


LEET of foot and flowing in 
line—sturdy and powerful in 
action—safe and comfortable 
every hour of the day or night :-- 


This beautiful new Six-90 sedan 
is easily the outstanding car 
value of the year. 


And it is offered to you as the 
best Six ever made by Peerless. 


Its motor is mounted on live, 
resilient rubber—freed from 
vibration — carefully cushioned 
against shocks and noise. 


Hydraulic 4-wheel brakes are 
positive and sure. Appointments 


are rich and luxurious. 120 inch 
wheel base assures short turning 
radius, easy parking. 


Women appreciate the silence of 
this car. They love the distinctive 
air of it—its ease of handling— 
its fast pick-up in traffic—its 
never failing power and smooth- 
ness on any road at any time. 


See this new Six-90. Drive it. 
Compare it in beauty, perform- 
ance, power—and yes, speed if 
you like—with any car at any- 
where near its price. You'll find 
there’s just one answer to real 
car value. Peerless. 


PEERLESS MOTOR CAR CORPORATION : Cleveland, Ohio 


Vanufacturers also of the 90° V. 


-type Eight-69, the Powerful Six-72 


and the Remarkable Six-80 
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THE SIXx-90 
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$1895 


(f. ©. b. factory) 


One of the five popular 
body styles mounted 
on the Six-90 chassis. 
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Continued from Page 94 
“Where's he taking you, Mully, and for 
how long?’’ a fourth demanded. 

‘Aw-w-w, 


shut up, y’se guys!” shouted 


sergeant, glaring over the footlights. 


tT? e 
He was impatience itself by then. 


“These cuffs have been tampered with, 
\ntoine protested to the audience, 
ain’t regulation cuffs.” 

He looked around him, kind of puzzled, 
and then into the wings. What he saw not 
only made his hair stand on end but nearly 
jump halfway out of his scalp. It 


‘They 


Was 
Bing-Bang leading Paula, not in costume, 
but dressed for the street, to the stage door. 

“Hey! 


ter?” 


Where you taking my daugh- 
yelled LaBonde at Bing-Bang, for- 
getting his public out front. 

“We're going to get married, pop,” 
yelled Bing-Bang. “I got a minister sitting 
up in his nightie waiting for us.”’ 

“Yes, you are!”’ cried Antoine, making a 
jump tor the wings. 

“Ouch!” 
cut his wrist again. 


barked Mulcahey as the cuff 
ss you big pretzel, 
where do you think you're dragging me to?” 

He all but jerked LaBonde off his feet. 

“T got to stop them!” 

“You stand still, you old faker,”’ the dick 
told him, “‘and get me out of this handcuff.”’ 

sing-Bang was grinning all over. 

“Come along and be a witness for me, 

i ‘ * he invited. 

**Sure,”’ said I. 

As we made for the door, LaBonde made 
another lurch in our direction, nearly up- 
setting Mr. Mulcahey, who by now was a 
bad guy to upset. 

“Stand still!’’ the sergeant 
‘What’s gnawing you?”’ 

**Sor but I can’t bother with 
that handcuff now. You'll have to come 
along with me. I’m going to stop that bum. 
I won’t have him marrying my daughter.” 

Mulcahey pulled him back. 

‘Nothing doing, Tony. You ain’t going 
to drag me to no altar against my will. I 
can’t go to no weddings or chase no bride- 
grooms tonight. I’m chairman of the Con- 
Entertainment Committee and 
they’re waiting for me now up on the roof 
of the Hotel Magnificence, where the asso- 
ciation is pitching a dance tonight after the 
I’m late now.” 


say, 


screeched. 


ry, sarge, 


vention 


snow 

‘You got to come,”’ says LaBonde, start- 
ing to drag him off the stage. 

Mulcahey got a lead-and-leather billy 
out of a hip pocket and shook it under An- 
toine’ 

‘Now just you try to drag me some- 
where I don’t want to go,”’ he 
threatened him, ‘and I bet I bring this 
aown on your conk so hard you'll be wear- 
ing your belt around your forehead.’ 

3ing-Bang and Paula went out ahead of 
me and got into a taxicab he had waiting 
at the curb. As I closed the door behind me 
| heard something go “Plop!”’ It was the 
dick’s billy on Antoine’s dome. 

‘You switched handcuffs on the old man, 
you?” I said to Bing-Bang and 
Paula as soon as I was in the cab with them. 

“Yeah,” Bing-Bang explained. “I doc- 
tored a pair and had Paula smuggle them 
onto her daddy and the detective fellow.” 

‘‘What did you do to them? I thought 
the handcuffs the prof couldn’t get out of 


s nose. 


wheres 


didn’t 


weren't made.” 

“That's what he thought,” said Bing- 
Bang “But then, you know, Bud, I’m 
handy with Well, I bought a pair just 
I took out part of the lock, so the 


tools. 
like his 
ratchets would tighten, but not give. Then I 
filed a couple of more teeth into each ratchet 
bar so they could be tightened to the limit. 

“And in addition, Buddy, I filed knife- 

ke edges into the smooth surface inside the 
cuff that grips the wrist. These I ground 
1 sh arpened till the edges were like ra- 


The more Mr. LaBonde and that 


an 


ZOrs. 
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lades cut 
their wrists and the tighter the cuffs gripped 
them. Mr. LaBonde gave me the idea on the 
day he chained me to that train platform.’ 

Simple, ain’t it, Joe? So is the radio, now 
that we’ve been showed how. 

“Gosh!” sighed Bing-Bang. “Mr. La- 
Bonde will kill me for this!” 

“He don’t know it was you who did it,” 
I told him. ‘“‘He blames that Mulcahey 
mutt. I heard them arguing over it.’ 


detective tugged, the deeper the 


Bing-Bang had the license waiting wit} 


the minister, who, with his wife for the other 


was waiting to marry the kids 
The ceremony was short and snappy —it 
would run just about fourteen minutes in 
the two-spot 


witness, 


and went off without a hitch 

whom God hath joined together,” 
the minister finished, “let no man put 
asunder.” 

With that Bing-Bang got a pair of La- 
Bonde’s handcuffs out of his pockets and 
snapped one cuff to his wrist, the other to 
Paula’s. Then he gave me the key to keep. 

‘* Now let me see pop put us asunder,” he 
said, kissing the happy Paula. 

When the three of us got back to the 
theater, we found LaBonde and Mulcahey 
still handcuffed together, but some guys 
that had been called from police head- 
quarters taking off the bracelets with hack- 
saws. Antoine was stretched on the floor, 
semiconscience from that sock on the head 
the dick had given him with the leather 
billy. It wasn’t enough to hurt him seri- 
ously— just cooled him off. The old totem 
pole was talking, a little deliriously, it 
sounded like if. 

“They framed me, 
“They framed me, Buddy. 
me, Bing-Bang.”’ 

“Who framed you, Mr. LaBonde?”’ 
asked him. 

“The coppers framed me. 
cahey framed me.” 

“You're talking out of your 
grumbled Mulcahey, as the 
sawed off the both of them finally. 

“It was professional jealousy,’’ Antoine 
went on. “They couldn’t stand seeing any- 
body whip them at their own game, these 
dicks couidn’t. So they slipped in a pair of 
handcufis that weren't handcuffs at all 
They were a trap, like you’d use on a mouse 
or a rat. Look at them! 

“They’ve gone and ruined my reputa- 
tion, the coppers have. 
crust to ever appear on 
my life.”’ 

“Never mind, pop; you ain't the first in- 
nocent man that is been framed,”’ said Bing- 
Bang, patting the old turnip’s shoulder. 
“‘Never mind about your lousy old reputa- 
tion. You just come out on the farm with 
me and Paula and rest.” 

LaBonde looked up at him softly, 
kindly. He shook the kid’s hand. 

“It’s mighty white of you, son,”’ Antoine 
said, sheepishlike, “after the way I « > 
you.” 

‘Does that mean,” Mulcahey, 
“that you’re going to have this tough old 
tomato around you all the time?” 

“Yeah,” Bing-Bang answered 

Mulcahey gave Antoine a sour look, like 
he was thinking of throwing him in the 
scraper as a suspicious character. Then he 
got a automatic .45 out of his hip pocket 
and handed it to Bing-Bang. 

“Take this along, youngster,’ he 
You may need it.” 

Paula still was handcuffed to Bing-Bang, 
you remember. , 

I picked up a pair of irons from those on 
the floor and handcuffed her free wrist to 
one of LaBonde’s. 

“Bless you, my children,” said I. 

And that proves my point, Eddie, that 
love will find a way, even if it’s lost in a 


tunnel and with both eyes full of cinders 


said 
framed 


Paula,” he 


They 


This Mul- 


mind,” 
cuffs were 


I won't have the 


a stage again all 


even 


asked 


said. 
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Enduring quality 


peerless value 
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In Canada $12.00 


Not only is the STAR-Rite WAFFLE IRON a beau- 
tiful, finely built iron—but it is the only brass-built 
waffle iron on the market at anywhere near the 
price—$g.o0. It is the only iron for the price that 
will look as well after long service as it did the day 


it was bought. A comparison will prove 


his! 
The STAR-Rite iron has a highly polished nickel 

surface Over a rust proot brass base. It will last tor 

years and never rust! 
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Turned down again 


—perhaps it’s comedones* 


Not a single dance with her. 
the 
gaily whirled her round the floor! 


he envied 


How 


other men as they 


Pompeian Massage Cream helps you 
It gives you 
a clean, clear, ruddy complexion. It 


overcome comedones 
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How it Feels to Have a 
Double =By Richard Connell 


NE day, awhile ago, I was sitting on the 

porch of my house in Green’s Farms, 
Connecticut—pop. 219—listening to the 
corn grow and watching a caterpillar whiz 
along a stone wall. Here in these bucolic 
surroundings I had been anchored for many 
quiet months, devoting myself to the writ- 
ing of fiction, and to attempts to impart 
top spin to a tennis ball without knocking 
it over the fence into Neighbor Tompkins’ 
bean patch. Once a month, perhaps, I had 
ventured into New York City, tarrying 
there only long enough to get a haircut, and 
returning as soon as possible to my rustic 
retreat. 

I have never traveled much in the United 
States. Once, just after the war, I spent a 
day in Minneapolis. The fertile steppes of 
Iowa, the rugged Ozarks, the beauties of 
the Montana buttes, the charms of Omaha, 
the far-flung pampas of Texas are unknown 
to me, save by reputation, and my desire to 
gaze on them is well under control. I do 
not plan, in the present century, because of 
lack of time, ever to roam to a more west- 
erly point than Poughkeepsie, New York. 
The idea I am trying to convey is that I 
am no rolling stone, but rather a moss- 
covered bucket hanging in a peaceful New 
England well, some fifty miles from Colum- 
bus Circle as the flivver flies. 

My wife brought the mail from the vil- 
lage post office. A letter from Texas. 
Whom did I know in Texas? 

I was surprised, even dazed, when I read 
the letter. 

“When,” its writer asked, ‘‘do you in- 
tend to take over your circus?” 

I stared at the words. My circus? I 
reread theletter. It was from the proprietor 
of a small one-ring circus, playing tiny 
towns through the Southwest. He re- 
minded me that I had joined his circus in 
Arkansas, saying | wished to steep myself 
in the local color of the sawdust ring and 
secure material for stories for THE SATUR- 
DAY EVENING Post. His show had wild 
men and tattooed ladies, but no authors, so 
he took me along and entertained me for a 


of woodchucks, that I had been at my home 
for months, and that I not guilty 
anyhow. 

The sheriff wrote me, presently, that a 
young man with pleasant manners and 
good clothes had appeared in Elkhart, 
Kansas, and had announced that he was I. 
He told the editor of the local paper that he 
wanted to get material for some stories 
about the art and mystery of Kansas 
journalism, and would like a job. He got 
the job. He worked for some weeks, dis- 
coursed to the citizens learnedly of literary 
matters, and, in the words of the sheriff, 
“‘ considerable of a fuss was made over him.”’ 

But the sheriff was a doubting Thomas 
What my impersonator did to arouse the 
sheriff’s suspicion I have never been able 
to find out. Anyhow the sheriff sent his 
query about my whereabouts, and my 
double, sensing, no doubt, the misgivings in 
the mind of the sheriff, abruptly left the 
scene of his researches. 

From the sheriff I secured a description 
of my double, and learned that in a general 
way heresembled me. An alarming thought 
struck me. My double had worked for a 
very small salary. He had not, apparently, 
tried to profit financially by his impersona- 
tion of me. Could it be that he was not 
merely playing a rdle? Could it be he 
actually thought he was I? 


was 


A Vicarious Visit 


Soon after the Kansas episode, I heard of 
my double again. This time he bobbed up 
in Gary, Indiana. An obliging secretary of 
the Y. M. C. A. there cashed a check for 
ten dollars for him, drawn on a bank in 
Fayetteville, Arkansas, and signed with my 
name. The check was rubber. It bounced 
right back. The aggrieved secretary wrote 
to THE SATURDAY EVENING Post, which 
my double had used as a reference. 

The next chapter is entitled Strange 
Doings on a Turkey Farm. 

\ most friendly letter came to me one 
day from a lady who runs a turkey farm in 


Somehow he was always “just too 
late 
ly declining 
for a 
that the reason was 


gets into the pores where comedones 
form, rolls out all dirt and oily secre- 
tions, and stimulates a healthy circu- 
lation, keeping skin clean, pores open 


week. I then informed him that a great 
desire had been born in me to own a circus. 
Generously he offered to sell me half of his. 
I accepted. Terms were agreed on. It 
happened that I did not have the price of 
half a circus in my pocket. My money, I 
said, was in Washington, D. C. The circus 
man seemed to gather from my remarks 
that I owned the mint. Oddly enough, my 
cash had run low. Would my future partner 
loan me the fare to Washington, so I could 
go there and fill my bags with gold, and 
return to invest it in clowns and elephants? 
He did. I never came back. So the circus 
man, after a time, wrote to me in care of 
THE SATURDAY EVENING Post, the address 
I had given him. So it was that I first be- 
came aware that I had a double. 


Kentucky. She said she had greatly en- 
joyed my visit to her farm. When would I 
Why didn’t I write to her? 
How was I progressing with the story I 
told her I was on the point of writing—a 
story to be called The Magic Key That 
Ope d the Chamber Door? 

I hastily notified her that I was sorry but 
I had never visited her, her turkey farm, or 
even Kentucky. 

She wrote me the story of my double’s 
visit to her. He must be a talented and 
romantic person. He turned up at the 
turkey farm one evening while she was 
away in Louisville. He presented himself 
to the husband of the turkey-farming lady, 
a former sheriff. My double had a copy of 
THE SATURDAY EVENING Post containing 
a story of mine, and this he showed by way 
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But 
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The Long Arm of the Law 


I wrote to the circus man that he had 
been the victim of a touch-and-go artist, 
and that I, personally, had practically no 
use for half a circus, or even a quarter of a 
circus. I decided that my impersonator was 
simply a brazen panhandler who had bor- 
rowed my name temporarily while he per- 
formed a minor financial operation on the 
trusting circus man, and that I’d hear no 
more of him. But I did. 

A few days later a telegram came to me. 

“Where are you? Wire your where- 
abouts.”’ 

It was signed by the sheriff of a Kansas 
county. I made a hasty survey of my life, 
but could unearth no reason why the sheriff 
should be interested in my whereabouts. 
Mystified, I replied to him that at the mo- 
ment his telegram reached me I was in the 
back lot watching the social life of a family 


of credentials. Seemingly, writers are un- 
common in that part of Kentucky. Any- 
how my double was given his dinner and 
put to bed in the guest room. 

When the wife returned that night, the 
husband said, ‘‘ What do you think we have 
upstairs?” 

The lady could not guess. 

““An author,” said the husband. 

“That,” wrote the lady, ‘‘took my eye.”’ 

**What is he like?”’ she questioned. 

“He looks,”’ said the husband, “like a 
fool.”’ 

Nevertheless, the next day my double 
scored a complete social success. He had, 
so the turkey lady wrote me, ‘elegant 
manners” and wore ‘the widest and 
prettiest belt I ever did see on a man.”’ 
Furthermore, he played the piano well 
classical music and everything. He recited 
with feeling the poems of Robert Burns. 

Continued on Page 100) 
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What the M icroscope Reveals . - 
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The two photographs of white paint surfaces shown in the circles above were made 
through a powerful microscope. Each paint was magnified to the same high degree. 
The astonishing contrast shows why Barreled Sunlight is so easy to keep clean. 
Its surface is smooth, unbroken and non-porous. It resists dirt and washes like tile. 


No place for dirt 


in Barreled § unlight ’s lustrous surface! 


quired. Once on the walls and ceilings, wash- 
ing takes the place of frequent repainting. 


ITH ordinary white paint or enamel, 
soiling the surface usually means spoil- 
ing it. Not so with Barreled Sunlight Gloss. 
So smooth, that dirt can’t become embedded, 


A handsome, pure white— 


easy to tint any shade 


For use where a full Gloss finish is not By cheaply adding colore-in-cll to 


and smudges wash off easily. So durable, that 
frequent washings will not even dim its rich 
lustre! 

So good-looking, moreover, that it re- 
places the finest enamel—at a lower cost. 

And due to the exclusive Rice Process of 
manufacture, Barreled Sunlight is guaran- 
teed to remain white longer than any gloss 
paint or enamel, domestic or foreign, applied 
under the same conditions. 
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Even for the largest surfaces this superior 
paint is an actual economy. Containing no 
varnish, Barreled Sunlight flows on freely by 
brush or spray—thus reducing labor costs. 
It covers so well that fewer coats are re- 


required, Barreled Sunlight is also made in 
a handsome, washable Semi-Gloss. And 
where duller effects are desired, nothing is 
more suitable than Barreled Sunlight Flat 
finish, extremely attractive and uniform. 
You can get Barreled Sunlight in cans 
from '» pint to 5 gallons, and in 30- and 
55-gallon steel drums. When more than 
one coat is required, use Barreled Sunlight 
Undercoat first. See coupon below. 


U. S. GUTTA PERCHA PAINT CO. 
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30-C Dudley St., Providence, R. I. 
New York —350 Madison Avenue 
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(Continued from Page 98 

He talked much and entertainingly of books 
and people, and let it be known that he was 
rich, and a direct descendant of Mary 
Queen of Scots, which I am not. He ex- 
hibited a scrapbook of clippings from news- 
papers in small towns in Texas, Arkansas, 
Missouri, Kans&s, Michigan, Indiana, IIli- 
nois, Kentucky, Virginia and Florida, all 
dealing with his activities while posing 
as I. 

Writer Gives Piano Recital—Connell 
Lectures on Education— headlines like that. 
For months, it seems, he had been going 
from place to place giving piano recitals 
and lectures in my name. I don’t lecture 
and I can’t play a note. 

Most astonishing and disturbing fact of 
all—he looks very much like me. The 
turkey lady secured a picture of mine, and 
the resemblance between my double and 
me was strong enough to convince her that 
he and I are the same man. I have no 
brothers and if anybody, up till now, has 
looked like me, they have kept quiet, 
hoping it would not*be noticed. When I 
read the turkey lady’s letter I began to 
wonder if I were a Dr. Jekyll and Mr. 
Hyde. 

Then one Sunday morning while at 
breakfast I ran across a headline in a New 
York newspaper: Writer Wins Wager by 
Unwonted Work. 


An Author Who Worked 


I glanced casually at the story. Any- 
thing about a writer working unnecessarily 
is calculated to interest me. Imagine my 
surprise when I discovered that I was the 
writer referred to. It was almost like 
coming across my own obituary in print. I 
learned that I—my double, of course—had 
worked fora monthin a factory in Edgerton, 
Wisconsin, to win a bet of a thousand 
dollars. 

Then he had given out the story to the 
newspapers! 

The very next day a fresh exploit of his 
was forcibly brought to my attention. 
Flushed with his success as a factory 
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worker, my double arrived in Milwaukee, 
and gained the friendship of a lady of that 
city 

What did the gallant fellow do then 
but present her with an expensive auto- 
mobile! He told the automobile dealer 
that he was I, and that the editor of THE 
SATURDAY EVENING Post would vouch for 
him. The dealer delivered the gift car to 
the lady one Saturday afternoon, and my 
double gave him a check for twelve hun- 
dred dollars as a first payment. Of course 
my double signed my name to the check. 
Since I had no account in that bank, the 
check came back the following Monday 
bearing the saddest words a check can 
bear—No Good. The bamboozled auto- 
mobile dealer retrieved his car from the 
equally bamboozled lady—but my double 
had flown. Where? I wish I knew. 

I sit here wondering what else he may 
have done in my name that I have not 
heard about. Also, what will he do next? 
I picture the imaginative fellow swimming 
the English Channel, running for the 
United States Senate, or even committing 
matrimony in my name. If he does, I 
wonder if I shall be a bigamist. Here is a 
man who has stolen my identity. For more 
than a year now he has been I. Maybe, for 
all I know, there is a law that if he can be I 
for seven years, he will have a right to my 
identity, and I shall have to become some- 
one else. 

An alienist tells me that there is a not 
uncommon form of delusional insanity in 
which the victim firmly believes himself to 
be Nero, Cleopatra, Henry the Fourth, or 
The Man Who Broke the Bank at Monte 
Carlo. 

Maybe that is what is the matter with 
my double. I can think of no other reason 
why he should want to be me. Certainly he 
is no ordinary grafter. He plays his réle 
so well that he must be convinced that he is 
Richard Connell. If he keeps at it, I may 
have a hard job proving that he isn’t, and 
that I am. 

When I told the story of my double and 
his doings to a wise old lady of my ac- 
quaintance, she thought awhile, and then 
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said, ‘‘Do you know what I’d do? I'd put 
a stop to it.”’ 

An admirable suggestion, I thought. But 
how? Somewhere in this broad and popu 
lous land is the other I, going about and 
doing heaven knows what in his borrowed 
personality. He is like a drop of quick 
silver—here, there, everywhere. How am | 
to find him? Must I start out on a hunt for 
myself? 

I reported his activities to the Authors’ 
League of America. It developed that 
scores of writers and other people who now 
and then get their names into print have 
had experiences with impostors. Most of 
them are just plain fakers. 


When You Meet Napoleon 


It is fairly common for a glib swindler to 
appear at some hotel, let us say, introduce 
himself as Mr. Blunk, the writer, and state 
that he has been commissioned by the 
editor of THE SATURDAY EVENING Post to 
write an article about the particularly suc- 
culent succotash served in that particular 
hotel. 

If the hotel keeper is gullible enough to 
believe that—and it is astonishing how 
well the sucker birth rate keeps up—the 
impostor enjoys briefly free bed and board, 
and then decamps with the hotel's pillow 
cases. 

But no case of masquerading has been 
brought forward in which the impostor 
so completely gave himself to the job of 
doubling as mine. I hope I meet him 
some day. Meantime I sit quietly at home, 
and open my mail with nervous fingers, and 
reflect that it is bad enough for a man to 
have to bear the responsibility for his own 
acts, without having to shoulder the sins of 
his other self. 

With the noted philosopher I say, ‘‘ Trust 
everybody—but cut the cards.’’ So, if a 
plausible stranger, with a pretty and wide 
belt and a talent for piano playing and 
apple sauce, comes to your door some day 
and lets it be known that he is Napoleon, or 
Mussolini, or I, be polite to him, but make 
him prove it. 








AWN BY NAT 


Mother: ‘Willie, Didn't I Tell 
You Not to Play With That 
Croquet Set?’"’ 

Willie: “Aw, Gee, Ma, Can't 
You See I'm Playin’ Polto?’’ 
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A Custom Car 
for Your Wife 


~a One-Profit car for you! 


HIS Studebaker Custom Sedan gives you 

the pride of custom lines at the price of 
a conventional car! It offers you the coveted 
symmetry of a low-swung custom body— 
the rich gleaming surface of a duo-tone 
lac quer finish —the luxury of fine Chase mo- 
hair upholstery — together with four-wheel 
brakes, disc wheels, and a ventilating wind- 
shield (exclusively Studebaker) which in- 
sures fresh air without drafts or moisture. 


Concealed under its custom exterior is the 
enduring Stamina of the quiet Studebaker L- 
head motor, the most powerful in any Car 
of its size and weight. 


Flung from its radiator cap is the silvered fig- 
ure of Atalanta, emblem of speed and symbol 
of custom beauty. Commands admiration 
for its beauty —respe& for its power—and 
extraordinary consideration for its value! 


STUDEBAKER $ 

STANDARD SIX 

CUSTOM SEDAN 

f. 0. b. faftory, including 4-wheel brakes, disc wheels and other 
equipment as iifle 

Standard Six CuStom Victoria . . . « « $1335 

Big Six Custom Brougham . . . . « « $1985 

The President, a Big Six Custom Sedan (for seven) $2245 


Equipment 


No-draft ventilating windshield, exclusively Studebaker; 

bumper and bumperettes; engine heat indicator 

line gauge on the dash; coincidental lo 

puriher; automatic windshield cleaner; rear ) mirror; 

4-wheel brakes; full-size balloon tires; and rwo-beam acorn 
headlights, controlled from teering-wheel 
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‘You speak English?” he inquired. 

“Of certain,’ responded Mr. Akba 
proudly. ‘‘I speak English good.” 

Sure you do. Now, listen, Bu 
how would you like to make some money? 
Lots of money?” Florian’s voice dropped 
to an impressive whisper. He spoke the 
words which are like magic throughout 
Europe and Northern Africa. ‘“‘ American 
dollars!”’ 

Bu gesticulated beneath his sheet. His 
one eye closed, imparting a weird expres- 
sion to his scarred countenance. Florian 
interpreted his wiggles as assent. 

And then Florian began to talk. He 
spoke slowly, softly and persuasively. He 
told something—enough of his troubles. 
He spoke frequently of gold dollars. He 
assured Bu Akba of large, luscious profits. 
Within twenty minutes Mr. Florian Slap- 
pey, of Birmingham, Alabama, and Mr. Bu 
Akba, of Biskra, were allies. 

Then Florian made inquiry as to what 
Midnight was doing. Bu was rather vague 
on this, but by dint of constant and clever 
questioning Florian ascertained several 
things—all of them of vast importance. 
The chief and outstanding fact was that 
Midnight was about to make a desert pic- 
ture which would require the services of 
numerous Algerians disguised as Bedouins, 
a few camels, many horses and a desert 
camp. Bu imparted this information with 
gestures and passion. Florian’s face took 
on a far-away, speculative expression. His 
nimble brain was functioning. For a mo- 
ment he forgot Mr. Akba, the noisome 
little restaurant, the odors of the stygian 
street, his loneliness in a foreign land. He 
forgot everything save that a scheme was 
occurring to him. 

Perhaps four minutes slipped by before 
Florian amazed Mr. Akba by slapping an 
enthusiastic hand against a slender thigh 
and ejaculating: ‘‘Hot ziggity dam!” 

Bu shook his head in puzzlement. 

“Quel est zeegity?”’ he inquired. 

“It means,” explained Florian eagerly, 
“that I is about to git even with that low- 
down tripe of a Orifice Latimer which 
th'owed me down an’ let me lay. That 
feller, Bu, ain’t got no heart. F’rall he’d 
care, I could starve to death an’ git sick 
of exposure in this heah desert. Dawg- 
gone his ornery hide! Ise gwine show him. 
Now listen, brother—how about I an’ you 
goin’ partners on a li’l’ deal?” 

“Is it? Oui! Non?” 

“Huh?” 

Bu made vague motions. ‘‘ M’sieu speak 
many fast. He should more slow the ex- 
planation make.” 

““Ah-h-h, oui!” agreed Florian. 

The ill-assorted conspirators adjourned 
to the magnificent oasis which skirts the 
Oued Biskra for a distance of nearly three 
miles. 

They found a comfortable spot in a grove 
of stately palms. Far off they could see 
the city itself, gleaming ghostlike in the 
moonlight, and ali around them were the 
sounds and smells of other and smaller 
towns which abut the oasis. 

They talked far into the chilly night. 
The passing of each minute crystallized 
Florian’s plan. Each detail now stood forth 
iearly, and, bit by bit, Bu Akba saw that 
the scheme was an excellent one. In fact, 
in the darkness Mr. Akba’s single service- 
able eye glowed like the dimmed headlight 
of an old automobile. He fancied that he 
heard the clink of gold—and there were 
few things that Bu would not do for gold. 

It was morning before the final 
plan had been laid. They rose and started 
for the Village Negre, where Florian con- 
cluded to spend the night. But even the 
black, evil streets of that hope- 
lessly benighted section failed to daunt the 
valiant Florian. He was treading on air 

living on prospects. Vengeance was 
a gorgeous vengeance whereby 
Orifice R. Latimer would be un- 


umble 


“*Sure 


early 


narrow, 
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“T find demain the movies peoples they 
is going to do what,” explained Bu. And 
the next day he held lengthy converse with 
President Orifice R. Latimer, Director J. 
Cesar Clump and the portly and pompous 
Lawyer Evans Chew, who was the official 
legal adviser of the touring organization. 

Those in charge of Midnight destinies 
were delighted with Northern Africa. Al- 
giers, with its narrow, winding, climbing 
streets, its white-clad sheiks and ladies, its 
congested native quarter, its picturesque 
waterfront, had impressed them all with 
the possibility of picture taking. And as 
for Biskra and the desert and the luscious 
oasis, there seemed no limit to the amount 
of slapstick comedy which could be made 
ere the company returned again to Euro- 
pean shores. 

Forcep Swain, their official author, 
claimed that he was inspired. Sixteen 
hours a day, since the company arrived 
in Biskra, Forcep had been laboring. He 
negotiated several brief trips into the 
desert, he prospected around the white 
town, he walked long distances along the 
Oued. Once he mounted the top side of a 
thin camel and tried the desert. He re- 
ported smilingly to President Latimer. 

‘*A swell hunch,” he announced, “has 
done busted me right in the brain. But 
it’s gwine cos’ money.” 

“‘What is it?’’ queried the canny presi- 
dent. 

Forcep spoke. He spoke well and fer- 
vently. Before he finished his audience was 
rubbing hands gleefully. 

“Shuh! Forcep, does us git a pitcher 
half as good as you promulgates, it’s gwine 
be wuth it. Besides, us takes milliums of 
shots while we has got that camp an’ them 
Bedwums, an’ we works ’em into other 
pitchers later, after we has paid all them 
atmospheres off.” 

And so Bu Akba was called into confer- 
ence and furnished with an itemized state- 
ment of the company’s requirements. This 
typewritten list read as follows: 


One (1) camp in desert of Six (6) tents. 

One (1) swell tent with flags. 

Fifteen (15) Bedwums with 
(sheets). 

One (1) big sheik in fancy clothes. 

Three (3) camels (big). 

Ten (10) horses for Bedwums to ride. 

One (1) Throme for Bedwum chief. 

Guns, sords, daggers, and so on, and so 
fourth. 


burnoozes 


Bu Akba gazed wide-eyed at the list. 
This was, indeed, a tremendous commis- 
sion. He recalled every vivid detail of his 
conversation with the estimable Mr. Slap- 
pey the previous night, and he did a great 
deal of figuring on the face of a bit of paper. 

“How much?” inquired President Lati- 
mer. 

Bu Akba timidly stated a price precisely 
four hundred dollars—American—greater 
than actual cost. 

Orifice’s face lighted. It was patent that 
he was overjoyed at what he considered a 
very great bargain, and instantly Bu ex- 
perienced qualms. He cursed himself 
roundly for having failed to make his esti- 
mate even higher. But what was done was 
done. Even so, Bu Akba revised his esti- 
mate of the company. If they could speak 
of money in such large terms, if they could 
assume such obligations without the turn 
of a hair or the sign of bargaining, then 
they promised much in the way of income. 
But Mr. Akba had started to think for 
himself. 

The company busied itself with pre- 
liminary shots for this comedy epic of the 
desert. Opus Randall capered with ele- 
phantine grace through several hilarious 
scenes, with the skinny and droll Welford 
Potts as foil. They were both incased in 
branas and turbans. Others of the com- 
pany were clad similarly, and Sicily Clump, 
feminine star, was a young riot in her 
native costume. 


They excited amazement in the breasts 
of such Biskraites as saw them, and the 
tourists came in droves from the city’s more 
pretentious and cleaner hotels to watch 
this queer American motion-picture com- 
pany perform its extraordinary antics. 

3u Akba was dismissed for the day. 
And Bu disappeared posthaste into the 
very vilest and most evil of the native 
quarters, there to hold frantic conversa- 
tion with various disreputable characters. 

The news which Mr. Akba brought was 
electrifying. It seemed to have a highly 
sanitary effect on certain gentlemen who 
had been, until this moment, without vis- 
ible means of support. Under the chaper- 
onage of Mr. Akba they purchased new and 
fairly clean sheets and gleaming turbans. 
Certain of them did other errands with, 
and for, Bu. 

The next day something happened in the 
Sahara. 

Under the single eye of Bu Akba a 
Bedouin camp was created. It wasn’t 
much of a camp as to size, but it was large 
enough to fill the eye of the camera. At one 
end blossomed the tent of the sheik, a 
stately and magnificent thing decorated 
with flags and tassels. Spread out fanwise 
before this tent were six smaller and more 
modest ones where the Bedouins themselves 
were supposed to be residing. 

Latimer, Clump, Exotic Hines, the cam- 
eraman, and Forcep Swain, the author, 
collaborated in the laying out of the camp. 
They marked a parking place for horses 
and camels; they moved the tents this way 
and that to assure beautiful shots. And 
eventually they decided that all was fin- 
ished and that on the morrow shooting 
would commence. It was then that Bu 
Akba gave warning regarding the regal 
personality they were to encounter. 

He assured them that Arab tribesmen 
were not in the habit of motion-picture 
acting and that this particular band had 
been secured only by reason of his enormous 
personal influence with a trés grand sheik 
Ghul Faija. He explained to President 
Latimer that Mr. Faija was the sheikest 
thing that ever wore a burnoose, and that 
he was to be treated with the utmost defer- 
ence, lest his royal ire be excited. 

“Where Mistuh Faija is at?” inquired 
the president, much impressed. 

Bu made a gesture of horror. ‘‘ M’sieu 
would not think of with him speaking?” 

“Showly. Ain’t we payin’ him a lump 
sum to act fo’ us?” 

Mr. Akba fairly groveled. He made it 
quite clear that there were to be no social 
contacts between members of the Midnight 
troupe and Ghul Faija. Of course, for a 
consideration, Ghul was willing to be 
snapped in a few scenes—swirling across 
the desert at the head of his tribesmen, 
seated in regal splendor on the Bedouin 
throne, moving majestically down the 
tented street. But beyond that point Ghul 
was touted as being a decidedly aloof and 
somewhat persnickety person. 

The negro company from Birmingham, 
Alabama, was duly impressed. This at 
last was the real thing. For the first time 
since landing in Africa they were to estab- 
lish contact with a genuine sheik; one who, 
perhaps, would not even be tippable. They 
thanked Bu Akba profusely for his kind 
offices in securing the redoubtable Mr. 
Faija, and retired to congratulate them- 
selves on the low market quotation of 
sheiks in general. 

As for the scheming Bu, he found Florian 
Slappey and made his report. 

According to his story, everything was 
excellently fixed. The company would not 
cause Florian any worry; he had firmly 
implanted the seeds of due respect. At the 
conclusion of the picture the money for the 
tribesmen was to be paid to Ghul Faija ina 
lump sum. This sum was precisely four 
hundred dollars more than the entire cost 
of camp, camels, horses and Bedouins, and 
was to be divided equally between Florian 
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and Bu. Mr. Slappey nodded his 
ment and Bu made a low bow. 

“Ghul Faija,”” he announced, “I 
thee!”’ 

“Hot diggity dawg! Think of me bein’ 
reg’lar sheik. An’ when Orifice R. Latimer 
fin’s out! Sweet mamma, sprinkle me wit 
bay rum!” 

Early the following morning Bu Ak! 
presented himself at the extremely humb! 
lodgings of Mr. Slappey. He brought wit 
him a wardrobe which had made sad in 
roads on Florian’s limited cash capital. For 
perhaps twenty minutes he worked wit! 
Mr. Slappey, then stood back and proudly 
surveyed the handiwork which had trans- 
formed the sheik of Eighteenth Street into 
an eighteen-carat article. 

Florian was little short of a miracle. A 
turban of many shades was wrapped about 
his noble brow. Beneath it was a white 
incasement which concealed all of his face 
except the piercing black eyes. From 
shoulders to sandaled feet was a robe of 
white shot through with gold and silver 
and purple thread. He carried a long and 
impressive stick. 

3ut the things which made greatest ap- 
peal to Florian were the wickedly curved 
scimitar which Bu had purchased for thirty 
francs at the bazaar and a highly nickeled 
revolver which he loaned Mr. Slappey for 
this particular occasion. Florian was par- 
ticularly fond of the scimitar, but he also 
snapped the trigger of the gun a few times. 

Then, after looking at the gentlemen 
whom he was supposed to rule, he secretly 
acquired five cartridges to fit the chambers 
of the revolver. 

“Reckon it woul’n’t be no good against 
such murd’rers as them,”’ he reflected, ‘‘ but 
I guess it would anyhow perform a fine 
suicide.” 

Florian’s henchmen were certainly im- 
pressive. They were small men, ratty of eye 
and somewhat muddy as to complexion 
They moved swiftly, quietly and evilly in 
their flat, bare feet, and Mr. Slappey 
decided that perhaps his friend, Bu, had 
been a trifle careless in his selection. 

““Golla, Mistuh Akba, them is the evilest 
lookin’ fellers I ever did see.”’ 

“Bad mans,” agreed Bu _ cheerfully. 
“But for franes anything they will do.”’ 

““Q-o0-0-e-e! Ev’y time I one 
lookin’ at me I gits the smell of lilies.”’ 

At ten o’clock twenty members of The 
Midnight Pictures Corporation, Inc., of 
Birmingham, Alabama, assembled in front 
of their hotel and were joined by Bu Akba. 
Bu smiled his crooked smile, winked know- 
ingly with his one eye, and informed them 
that everything was ready. Whereupon 
the company—actors attired in their dis- 
torted idea of native dress—piled into a 
few dilapidated cars suspiciously like a 
popular American make and started for 
the desert and the particular oasis beside 
which camp had been pitched. 

They were all tense with excitement. 
They were about to meet a real sheik whil 
he was sheiking. Ghul Faija! A name to 
conjure with! Much debate occurred on 
the way through the narrow, white-walled 
streets of Biskra. 

“How you call him, Bu? Sheik?” 

“Prince,” informed Mr. Akba. 

“Sufferin’ tripe! A real prince?” 

Bu nodded. Director J. Cesar Clump 
pinched the arm of his wife, Sicily. ‘Listen 
at that, gal. Ise gwine direck mea prince.” 

“Yeh! An’ Ise gwine git kidnaped by 
him. Reckon when I tells the cullud ladies 
of Bumminham i 

President Latimer chuckled. 

“Guess Mistuh Florian Slappey would 
think somethin’ could he see us consortin’ 
aroun’ with royalty.” 

The camp itself, as they swung around a 
large conical sand dune and came within 
sight of it, was indeed impressive. There 
was a wide street, sentineled by six tents 
three to a side. In the center was the 

Continued on Page 107 
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in trim 


OES this make your head spin?— 
“Change your motor oil every 500 
miles. No, change it every 1000 miles. . . 
Grease your springs every 1500 miles or is 
it 2500 miles? .. . ‘Re-pack your differential 
every three months—or your transmission— 


or which and when?” 


UT if you're like most of us, you buy 

oil when you think you need it, and 
have the car greased when it starts to squeak. 
And then trust to luck. 

But 75,000 busy repair shops prove how 
often luck fails you. 

What your car really needs to keep it in 
trim is an expert trainer, who knows how 
often, how much, and where to lubricate 
your car. And who does it while you wait. 


Where can find such men?— 


Everywhere! There’s probably one near 
He’s the Veedol dealer. 


you 


your home. 


A new idea in car care 


Thousands of dealers all over the country 
do more than just sell Veedol lubricants. 
They specialize in giving Complete Veedol 
Lubrication Service. 

These dealers display the Veedol and 
Veedol Forzol orange and black signs. 


After you've driven 
in, these things happen 
to your car in short 


order: 


1. FIRST: your crank- 
case is drained of the old 
worn motor oil and re- 
filled with the correct, SS 
high quality Veedol oil 
for your particular car as specified in the 
Veedol Motor Protection Guide. 

2. SECOND: your transmission and dif- 
ferential are refilled with the correct Veedol 
gear lubricant. 

3. THIRD: every one of the chassis-points 
is newly lubricated with the correct Veedol 
chassis lubricant. 


Each of these lubricants, being a Veedo/ 
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TRAINER 
to keep your 


i 
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al 


AINTED BY DONALD GARDNER 


he Man 
‘Behind Veedol 


lubricant, is uniformly high 
in quality. Each gives the 
famous “film of protection” 
which masters deadly heat 
and friction. 
Let the “man behind 
Veedol” take complete 
charge of the oiling and 
greasing of your car, lubri- 
cating all friction-spots at regular intervals. 


The sooner you take advantage of Complete 
Veedol Lubrication Service, the sooner your 
car will have an expert trainer to keep it fit 
and free from repairs. Watch forthe orange and 
black Veedol and Veedol Forzol signs today. 


Tide Water Oil Sales Corporation, 11 
Broadway, New York. 


houses in all principal cities. 


Branches or Ware- 
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One of life’s darkest moments 


eae FEEL for the child as she strikes the wrong 
note. “She must be self-conscious,” you explain 
in a whisper. But perhaps the LIGHT is to blame! Use 
plenty of light properly placed—light without glare 


or unnecessary shadows. It costs so little. 


Bring your lighting up to standard with the new 
Edison MAZDA Lamps. They mean more and better 
light per penny’s worth of electricity—already the 
least expensive item in your budget. 

’ Ask your nearest Edison MAZDA Lamp Agent to 
show you the new lamps. He will gladly help you 
select the right sizes for every fixture in your home. 
He displays the emblem shown below at the right. 


EDISON 


A GENERAL ELECT 


R 


In shape and finish the neu 
Edison MAZDA Lamps have 
been likened to a pearl. They 
are frosted on the inside to 
help protect your eyes, but 
let the light come through 
better than any other diffus- 
ing lamps. They are stronger 
and collect less dust. Their 
few sizes fill practically every 
home lighting requirement. 


They have all the advan- 
tages of the old types of out- 
side frosted lamps and more, 
but they sell for much less. 


A LAMPS 


IC PRODUCT 


iz 





Continued from Page 102 
temporary headquarters of Ghul Faija; a 
big, square-shaped canvas edifice fluttering 
gay banners. To the right rose the sand 
dunes; grotesquely twisted and misshapen, 
but oddly picturesque. On the left stretched 
the flat expanse of desert and immediately 
abaft the tent of the sheik was the oasis — 
a quiet little stream purling gently through 
lush verdure. High palms grew here, and 
some undergrowth, and the camp gave the 
impression of a white jewel in a setting of 
emerald and burnished gold 

The company gasped with delight. Bu 

puckered his lips and blew shrilly.  In- 
stantly the six tents disgorged humanity. 
3edouins in white which, at this distance 
looked actually white. The company was 
yet sufficiently far away to retain the im- 
pression of romance, to forget all that they 
had learned actually about these persons 
who raimented themselves so carelessly. 
Bu made inquiry of the president. 

““M’sieu is please?” 

“Oh, man! Ise plumb fermented with 
joy!” 

The cavalcade pressed forward to within 
a hundred yards of the camp. Then Lati- 
mer’s artistic sense asserted itself and he 
demanded that the flivvers be parked in a 
grove of palms while the troupe proceeded 
on foot to pay its respects to Sheik Ghul 
Faija. A real sheik 

Just at the moment Mr. Ghul Faija 
né Florian Slappey-—was preparing to have 
the time of his eventful life. He had peeped 
through the tent flap and satisfied himself 
that all were there —particularly President 
Orifice R. Latimer. Then, when he saw 
them park their cars and start forward, 
Florian returned to the princely divan, 
made certain that his face was concealed, 
and reclined at full length. 

He raised his eyes to the figure of the be- 
witching Algerian damsel who stood im- 
mediately behind him, having in her 
custody a large fan. 

“‘Lady,”’ instructed 
“commence!” 

The young colored female smiled with 
her big eyes. ‘‘Oui, m’sieu!”’ said she, and 
started a slow, rhythmic waving of the 
feathery weapon. Florian closed his eyes 
deliciously. 

“‘An’ just to think,” he soliloquized, 
“Orifice Latimer is payin’ me a profit fo’ 
doin’ this!” 

Outside the tent an awed company 
halted. Bu Akba, playing his part mag- 
nificently, entered and bowed, speaking 
words in Arabic. Florian winked 


’ 


Florian langyidly, 


many 
broadly 

Headed by President Latimer, the troupe 
entered. They were stunned by the mag- 
nificence which confronted them. Gayly 
colored silk, banners, ribbons—and on the 
dais a noble sheik reclining in state be- 
neath the fan waves of a beauteous lady 
slave. 

As chief executive of Midnight, Orifice 
advanced in the wake of Bu Akba. Bu 
salaamed and Orifice made an elephantine 
attempt to do likewise. A series of un- 
intelligible remarks issued from the lips of 
Mr. Slappey. Bu, well coached in advance, 
translated. He explained to Orifice that 
the sheik was displeased; he wished a little 
more salaam. 

‘“M’sieu must be low-down,” said Bu 

Orifice bent almost double—and groaned. 
Florian swished his scimitar from its sheath 
and waved it. Orifice uttered a how] and 
started back. But Bu informed him that 
this was merely the royal method of sig- 
nifying approval. 

Then, one by one, the members of the 
troupe advanced and made low obeisance 
to the potentate, and over the head of each 
Mr. Slappey waved his sword. 

Florian was enjoying himself hugely. 
This, indeed, was worth all the misery he 
had suffered since parting company with 
Orifice the day after the arrival in Biskra. 
He contemplated the future—a solitary 
interview with Orifice at which Florian in- 
tended to unmask. Orifice would rave, and 
Florian would drive a bargain with him—a 
price of silence. 


return to the fold as the 
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Otherwise the story was to be told to every 
member of the company and eventually be 
bruited about Birmingham, with the result 
that Mr. Latimer would be laughed at. 
And Orifice was not at all fond of being a 
butt for ridicule. 

Presentation formalities completed, Di- 
rector J. Cesar Clump and Cameraman 
Exotic Hines got busy. Working rapidly 
and efficiently with the help of Mr. Akba, a 
dozen camp scenes were shot — views of the 
tents, of the Arabs lolling around, of water- 
carrying activities, of Ghul Faija himself 
walking in majestic splendor while his sub- 
jects kissed the sand with their foreheads. 

Florian was little short of superb. ‘‘ More 
I does this thing,’ he reflected, ‘‘the mo’ 
conwinced I gits to be that I should of been 
born a king.”’ 

He particularly singled out President 
Latimer as the target for his attentions. 
He insisted that Orifice salaam whenever 
he came within range—and Orifice, instead 
of being angry at this, felt peculiarly 
honored. It was, indeed, a delight, he ex- 
plained to Bu, to be permitted to bow 
before such a personage. He fairly dusted 
the desert—until his flabby muscles began 
to shriek. Besides, Orifice had inspected 
the other members of the tribe and now 
doubly craved to stand in with their ruler. 

They were unquestionably a hard-boiled 
lot—squint-eyed and evil-visaged. They 
moved swiftly and silently. They carried 
scimitars and bad expressions. Mr. Latimer 
entertained the hunch that a twenty-franc 
note would be sufficient inducement to in- 
cite any one of them to a throat-slitting 
carnival. It was great stuff, of course, and 
magnificent picture material, but one could 
not do better than acquire the friendship 
of the sheik who controlled these dusky 
gentlemen. 

For five days the picture-taking pro- 
gressed at the tiny camp on the borderline 
of oasis and desert. The men were trac- 
table, Sheik Ghul Faija himself was not 
above acting a heroic réle. More than one 
magnificent shot was taken of Florian 
Slappey sweeping into the canvas village at 
the head of his warriors. Florian rode well, 
and sight of him breezing across the Sahara 
with colored robes snapping in the air and 
his men behind him was indeed inspiring. 

But somehow the sheik would not mount 
a camel. Director Clump was keenly dis- 
appointed, until Bu Akba explained that 
camels were not for kings. Forcep Swain 
altered his scenario a trifle. 

Florian was willing enough to watch the 
sufferings of others as they attempted to 
master the art of navigating the desert 
They held wildly to saddle bows 
while their mounts were in the process of 
elevating themselves from the ground to 
standing postures. They swayed and swung 


ships. 


when the camels moved. Their faces regis- 
tered a terror so genuine as to be excellent 
camera food. 

The picture itself progressed with amaz- 
ing speed and fluency. Opus Randall and 
Welford Potts, the male leads, and Sicily 
Clump and Glorious Fizz, who played the 
principal female parts, were better than 
ever before. A spirit of high adventure 
pervaded the troupe, and each actor threw 
himself into his part with abandon. 

Clump was delirious with happiness. He 
sought to make much hay while the sun of 
coéperation was shining, and to that end 
impressed Eddie Fizz, second director, into 
service. A new story was concocted on the 
spur of the moment, and the one company 
worked simultaneously on two pictures. 

It wasaglorious, adventuresome ten days. 
Ten days of camel-swaying, horseback- 
riding, sand-battling, side-splitting motion- 
picture activity. Opus fell into the oued 
a dozen times and was rescued under the 
watchful eye of the camera. Welford Potts 
was pitched and tossed about. Sicily Clump 
and Glorious Fizz were kidnaped until it 
became a habit with them. Two of the 
actors fought a mock duel with scimitars. 
Hokum, straight comedy, sheer slapstick 
all held sway in that camp for the week and 
a half that footage was made at a delicious 
rate. 
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Through it all Mr. Florian Slapy 
a watchful eye on Orifice Latimer 
it of Midnigh 


of his doubtful royal patronage 


stowed upon the presider 


He passed Latimer on « very poss ble oc- 
asion, and each time he did so he demanded 
Latimer became positively 


in legs and back from cons 


a salute. supple 
tant salaaming 
Long and loudly he boasted of having won 
the favor of the great silent sheik 
3 y ! The y I 

I tells ‘em in 
was with this feller. 

“‘Nos-suh,”’ agreed Clump, “they showly 
ain’t. But don’t you git tired bowin’ all the 
time, Orifice?” 

“Not me. It’s a pleasure 
real prince.’ 


Cwsar’s eyes grew wide. 


ain't gwine b’lieve me when 


3umminham how frien’ly I 


obeising toa 


‘You reckon 
he’s a real, honest-to-Gawd prince?”’ 

“Showly. I can tell.” 

‘‘How?” 

“Just by lookin’ at him. Way he struts 
his stuff. Takes somebody to do that. No 
bum could git away with all that dignity.” 

Florian Slappey, standing well within 
earshot, turned away to conceal the grin 
that sat on his face beneath the linen mask. 
He feared that his might betray 
mockery and laughter. What a fall Orifice 
was riding to! The magnificent moment of 
revelation! Small chance that Orifice would 
refuse to buy Florian’s silence at the modest 
price of a job. 

Mr. Slappey keenly regretted that this 
thing was not genuine. He felt that at last 
he had found himself. Kinging was his true 
sphere. He moved moodily about the 
camp, speaking to no one, disdaining the 
common herd, accepting the pop-eyed 
homage of his one-time friends. And he 
never relaxed his efforts to make life miser- 
able for Orifice Latimer. The fact that Mr. 
Latimer liked it only made the contempla- 
tion of the final reckoning more delicious. 

Finally the finishing shots were taken. 
J. Cesar Clump reported that they were 
through and that he believed he had made 
two of the finest and funniest pictures ever 
turned out by Midnight. 

‘When these things gits to the States, 
Orifice, the pub.ic is gwine eat ’em up. 
They is riots!” 

That was when Bu Akba cornered Presi- 
dent Latimer and suggested that the money 
agreed upon be paid over immediately to 
Sheik Ghul Faija. Latimer shook his head 
apologetically. 

“Us di'n’t 
morrow,”’ said he, ‘‘an’ so I di’n’t arrange 
to cash our letter of S’posin’ 
Prince Ghul Faija comes into Biskra in the 
mawnin’ 

Bu made a gesture of horror 
plained in a medley of English, French 
Arabic that sheiks weren't in the habit of 
They were willir 


eyes 


espect to finish until to- 


credick. 


chasing payment. 
, 


wait in regal 


al state, and to accept all tha 
was due—and 


perhaps a bit more fi 
lagniappe. But as for coming into 
Biskra “*M’sieu will himself brir 
perhaps it out? 
tea with Sheik 
President 
“Just I an’ him?” 
“Oui, m'sieu.” 
“Hot dam! 
Bu Akba 
Slappey agreed te } 
time chief. ‘‘An’ I has gotten me a swell 
idea, Bu. Il esplains it after they 
Later, in the royal tent, Mr. Florian 
Slappey and Mr. Bu Akba discussed way 
and means 
Florian outlined the essentials of a glori- 
He did not go into details re- 
garding all of his reasons, but the plan asa 
whole | maturing for some time 
On the President Orifi R 
Latimer was to visit the camp in person and 


M’sieu will have perhap 
Ghul Faija?”’ 
} + } 


Latimer swelled like a toad 


I assepts.”’ 
consulted Florian, 
take tea 


has gone 


ous scheme 


ad been 


morrow, 


alone. So far as he knew, Ghul Faija was a 
genuine chieftain and what Florian 
planned was to impress upon Orifice his 
entire genuineness. 

Briefly then, he determined that when 
Orifice arrived in camp and paid over the 
money he was to be made prisoner. He was 
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Continued from Page 107 
bound and brought into the presence 
of the mighty Ghul Faija and there made 


to suffer various ignominies. After 


to be 


Florian intended to unmask and strike a 
ted Orifice. Mr 


Slappey was positive that his 


bargain with the discomt 
president 
would pay any price within reason to keep 
the story from drifting back to Birmingham. 

Bu’s single eye winked with enthusiasm. 
He said that he thought it was a verv ex- 
cellent scheme. It was, in fact, a tremen- 
dous joke, and Mr. Akba considered himself 
possessed of a keen sense of h r. He 
agreed to do his share and to see that his 
3edouins did theirs I yade Florian a 
fervent good night. 


his favorite haunts in Biskr Instead, he 
strolled to the banks of the oued, seated 
himself beneath a palm tree, gazed at the 
sunset and permitted himself to do a bit of 
thinking. 

Bu Akba was a broad-minded gentleman. 
He had theories of his own, and his code of 
ethics proclaimed that anything was all 
right provided it paid a profit and did not 
cause one to run foul of the police. 

Bu was concluding an eminently satis- 
factory engagement with Midnight. In 
addition to his luscious wages, he stood to 
pocket an additional profit of two hundred 
dollars on his partnership deal with Florian 
Slappey. 

3ut Mr. Akba could not tolerate the 
thought that perhaps there was more to be 
earned than he had yet suspected. 

At first Mr. Akba had rather frowned 
upon acting as guide and interpreter for 
these people. They were of his own color, 
and he did not credit them with possessing 
But in the 
course of his work they had displayed a 
plenitude of ready cash. They had ac- 
cepted without a murmur his estimate of 
Bedouin cost, plus four hundred dollars. 
And four hundred dollars was to Bu Akba 
a trifle more than ten thousand francs——a 
sum to conjure with. 

If, then, this company was so rich, it be- 
hooved Mr. Akba, as a conscienceless and 
acquisitive gentleman, to appropriate some 
of it. And Florian Slappey had all un- 
wittingly supplied the idea. 

On the day following, Mr. Slappey 
planned to kidnap Orifice Latimer. Bu and 
his men were to act under orders from 
Florian. They were to seize Orifice and 
bind him. He was their prisoner-- and in 
the event of police interference Bu intended 
to claim that he was merely a hireling of 
Florian’s, and believed that this was all 
part of the queer antics which these people 
had been performing during the past fort- 


any great amount OI money. 


night. 

Meanwhile, he jolly well intended that 
Orifice should be terrorized. There would 
be a bit of bargaining and a fat ransom. 
He dismissed the prospect of interference 
from Florian. In the first place, Bu Akba 
regarded Florian as an ally, one on whom 
he could count for any sort of villainy. And 
f Florian felt inclined to make trouble 
Mr. Akba’s lips twisted into an evil grin as 
he thought back over the speckled pasts of 
his men 

It was a most wonderful scheme from the 
standpoint of Bu Akba. He intended to 
promise his men a slight money reward. 
No danger. Notrouble. Plenty of cash 
and Florian himself would shoulder all 
blame by engineering the kidnaping 

And so, through the night, Bu_ held 
whispered conversation with certain bath- 
less and trusted henchmen and plotted to 
inject a bit of genuine realism into Mid- 
night’s desert comedy. Florian Slappey, 
subsisting frugally on the pitiful remains of 
his never-too-stout pocketbook, smiled into 
the starry heavens and thought of the 
oming day 

Tomorrow night he 
fold. He would be the intimate friend and 
He would, 


would return to the 


confidant of President Latimer. 
f, have that dignitary under the very 

Dall knuckles! 

he mused. ** What a happy time Li'l’ Florian 


3 ywine have fum now hencetor rd 


of his thumb ‘Sweet 
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ived in due course; a morn- 
which brought with it brilliant sun in a 

ess sky. Scarcely a breath of air was 

The palm trees were silent; the 

coughing of flivvers along the roads leading 
from Biskra to various oases and the steady 
thrum of big busses engaged in transporting 
tourists between Biskra and Timgad, Tug- 
gurt, Bou Saada, Constantine and even 
Tunis, were the only sounds to be heard 
from the camp on the oued 
camp of Sheik Ghul Faija. 
The stage was set with all the scrupulous 
care which had been used on the preceding 
days. True there was a tension in the air 
which had been absent before. But Florian 


Slap] 


the photoplay 


f *y, in all his sheikly raiment, was too 
happy at the prospects of his immediate 
future to notice that there was no carefree 
abandon among the insouciant assassins 
who had been acting as his subjects. 

At eleven o’clock in the morning a small, 
asthmatic car appeared from the direction 
of Biskra. In it were Orifice R. Latimer and 
the lop-faced Bu Akba. They left their tin 
steed a few rods away from the camp and 
proceeded on foot toward the main tent. 

Orifice was formally introduced. He 
bowed low and exuded a small bit of oratory 
in which he explained that he felt honored 
at having been invited to be the guest of so 
noble a person as Ghul Faija. He expressed 
his heartfelt gratitude to the sheik for con- 
senting to lower himself so far as to act ina 
Midnight picture, and he wound up by pay- 
ing over to Florian Slappey the full sum of 
money agreed upon. 

Then Mr. Latimer stood about un- 
certainly, wondering what one usually did 
next when one was to take morning tea 
with a Bedouin prince. 

Bu Akba solved his problem. Mr. Akba 
winked at Florian, Florian waved his 
scimitar, and Latimer was asked to retire 
for a few minutes. Then Bu returned and 
he and Florian divided between them asum 
slightly in excess of ten thousand francs. 
The balance Mr. Akba took with him and 
paid to the delighted warriors outside. 

That formality attended to, and Florian 
now in the possession of the two hundred 
dollars that Midnight owed him in the 
matter of back pay, arrangements were 
made for the real drama. Florian watched 
delightedly through a slit in the tent. 

He saw Orifice standing proudly in the 
sandy pathway. He saw a dozen burnoosed 
figures move slowly and unostentatiously 
into the vicinity of the proud and portly 
man. He saw Bu Akba signal! 

There was a rush of white figures; a 
grunt, a how] of terror, a brief struggle and 
a cascade of sincere Birmingham profanity. 
When it was all over and the dust had 
settled again, President Latimer was cap- 
tive. 

Thongs bound his arms and he stared 
in wild-eyed terror at the gentlemen who 
had, until the previous evening, been actors 
in his picture. 

Orifice was terrified. He realized quite 
suddenly that these persons were far from 
prepossessing in appearance. He knew 
that this was serious. Bu Akba made that 
quite plain 

They dragged Orifice before Sheik Ghul 
Faija. Florian assumed his most royal 
manner. He did no talking, but he exuded 
grandiloquence. Eventually Mr. Akba 
dragged Orifice from the royal tent and 
deposited him in a smaller one adjoining. 
Then he returned to consult with Florian. 

Mr. Slappey had doffed the veil which 
concealed the lower segment of his counte- 
nance and he was grinning broadly. He 
greeted his prime minister with a gesture 
of joy. 

‘* Sweet-pickled gherkins!”’ exclaimed Mr. 
Slappey. ‘That feller showly is scared!”’ 

‘Ah-h-h, oui! M'sieu Lateemer should 
be fright’.”’ 

“T reckon he is, all right. Befo’ us lets 
him yo as 

he pays much frances.” 
"Ten: : .” Florian frowned 


“Says 

which 
“M'sieu Lateemer weel 

and to Bu Akba ¢ 


Slappey 
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I more 
panion. He saw afresh 
not appear to be the very 
discerned traces, even, of 
understood w 
3u Akba was \ 
“Wh-what you 
Mr. Akba spoke softly, but positively. 
He explained th: uld l 
twenty thous: 


his own safety } 

Florian was trembling 
indeed considerably h 
gained for. Here was Bu Akba turnin 


practical joke into a genuine kidnaping. 


more 


} 


He intended holding Orifice Latimer for 
ransom. 

Mr. Slappey 
was decidedly unenviable. Mr. 
single orb was focused upor 
the erstwhile sheik in evil and spe 
fashion. He 
understood that he could either become a 
party to this thing, or else join Orifice. 

Never in his life had Mr. Slappey 
more genuine terror. It was a cold, clammy 
fear which settled over his heart like a 
damp washcloth. He blinked rapidly, tl 
conscripted a pallid smile and plastered it 
on his face. 

“What I git out of it, Bu?” 

Mr. Akba’s single eye lighted. 
what he had expected 
M’sieu Slappey. 


Cu mie franc 


-d that his position 
l Akba’s 


¢ > 


warning. Florian 


known 


This was 


frank alliance with 


] s,”" he proclaimed. 

“Five thousand?” 

“It is mooch. M’sieu accepts?” 

Florian was himself again. 
cell was functioning at top speed. He 
waved his hand regally. ‘‘ Reckon you got 
somethin’ comin’ to you, cullud boy. I 
takes the five thousan’.” 

That was indeed excellent. It never 
occurred to Mr. Akba that Florian might 
be double-crossing him. Mr. Slappey had 
engineered this thing from the first and it 
seemed quite natural to the Algerian gentle- 
man that Florian would not be averse to 
extracting whatever cash was obtainable 
from the Midnight coffers. They seated 
themselves and indulged in conversation. 

They lunched while they talked. A 
meager meal was sent to the terrified Lati- 
mer. He left it untouched. Less than an 
hour later he was confronted by the sinister 
figure of Bu Akba and the regal form of 
Sheik Ghul Faija. Ghul posed with arms 
folded while Bu drove a bargain. 

Orifice writhed. He begged and pleaded 
for freedom. He urged Mr. Akba to leave 
his jugular vein intact. Bu made weird 
gestures and promised dire things. He 
eventually mentioned twenty thousand 
francs as the price of Orifice’s freedom. 
Orifice agreed instantly. 

Bu and Florian left the tent. The former 
was exultant. Florian, however, was de- 
pressed. 

Florian knew that this was a serious 
business. He slipped his hand beneath the 

robe he wore, and sensitive fing 
quested for the loaded revolver whi: 
had acquired originally as a mere matter 
The cool butt of the gun re- 
Not much, but a 


ostentation 
assured him somewhat. 
trifle. 

He was acting magnificently. Fright- 
ened as he was, his brain never worked more 
smoothly. He had forgotten his feud with 
President Latimer. 
ambition: to save himself and his friend. 


He possessed a single 
He agreed to act as messenger between 
Bu Akba and Midnight, claiming that he 
had been accosted by Bu with the informa- 
tion of Latimer’s abduction by the redoubt 
able Sheik Ghul Faija 


to be merely Florian > 


In this work he was 
iappey and he was t 
} t+ 
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to notify Bu Akba immediately. It was a 


very excellent scheme. 

“But they cain’t git that much money 
intil tomorrow,” explained Florian. 

Mr. Akba nodded. He was quite willing 
to keep Orifice captive overnight. He de- 
cided to move two of the tents and their 
prisoner. And so, after an interminable 
afternoon, two canvas structures were 
moved far out into the Sahara. With them 
went a pop-eyed Orifice. Florian rode at 
the head of the cavalcade, eyes straight to 
the front, heart pounding with fear. 

‘Things ain’t never so bad,” he reflected, 
“that they cain’t git terribly worse.” 

Mr. Slappey was supposed to visit Biskra 
the following morning for gn interview with 
J. Cesar Clump and Lawyer Evans Chew 
regarding the twenty-thousand-franc ran- 
som for Orifice. Meanwhile he sat in 
frighteried and solitary state before his tent 
and gazed up at the moon which smiled 
benign!y upon the continent of Africa. 

Algeria was becoming highly unpopular 
with Mr. Slappey. He liked it less with the 
passing of each minute. But, without con- 
scious heroism, it never occurred to him to 
desert Orifice, or to play him false. He 
was turning over in his mind a plan for 
rescue and, since that plan involved hold- 
ing the full confidence of Bu Akba, Florian 
made it a point to speak frequently to that 
gentleman by way of assuring him of en- 
thusiastic coéperation. 

The evening wore slowly on. Orifice, the 
bonds which bound his legs cutting into the 
flesh, and his arms tight against his sides, 
waited for the end. He, too, felt that the 
visit to Algeria was a mistake. Art was one 
thing, physical danger was quite something 
else again. 

He was in a sad predicament, and knew 
it. He cursed himself roundly for having 
trusted so evil-appearing a person as Bu 
Akba. He insulted himself for having so 
readily fallen into Ghul Faija’s trap. 
“Might of knowed no prince wanted me to 
drink tea with him!” He shook his head 
mournfully. ‘I gits slit open an’ left on the 
desert. No good fun’ral n'r nothin’. An’ 
me with dues all paid up in the Over the 
River Buryin’ Sassiety.”’ 

He closed his eyes as though to shut out 
the horrid vision. He wondered if the boys 
and girls in Biskra were missing him. They 
might come out to the oasis to hunt —but 
he was there no longer. There would be 
nothing but silent palms and mute sands to 
reward the hunters. 

Ghul Faija sauntered toward the tent 
resident Latimer was held captive 
The guard, a squinty person with broad 
shoulders and bare feet, eyed him askance. 

Florian paid no attention to the guard. 
Instead, he inserted himself through the 
tent flap, drew his scimitar and swished it 
about the head of Mr. Latimer. Orifice 
gave vent to a terrified shriek. 

“Oh, lawsy, Mistuh Faija! 
sake, spare me!” 

Swish! Florian’s scimitar again. The 
guerd grinned evilly. He had no reason to 
doubt that this queer dusky American was 
even more than an ally. 

Florian’s eyes focused upon the wide- 
And quite 


where I 


Law’s 


Fo’ 


open orbs of his one-time boss. 
deliberately Ghul Faija winked! 
Orifice momentarily ceased trembling. 
He locked, and Florian winked again. Then, 
assuring himself that the guard was not 
watching, Florian bent swiftly and with his 
scimitar cut the bonds which held Orifice. 
At the same moment he made a wordless 
gesture which impressed Orifice with the 
of keeping this trifling operation a 





ne cessity 
secret. 
Florian strutted from the tent. He 
nodded toward the Arab guard, then seated 
himself by the side of the tent. 
Perhaps fifty yards away the other 
Bedouins were partaking of their evening 


meai. Florian gestured toward the repast 


with his eyebre and gave the guard a 

gesture of dismissal, indicating that he 

vould remain on duty meanwhile. The 
rd, hungry, rose and departed. 

in rose and paced up and down 

the tent. Each journey was a trifle 
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longer than the last. Eventually he found 
himself behind the tent, out of sight of the 
diners. 

He acted swiftly. The tent flap was 
raised and the sheikly head inserted. One 
finger to lips, the other hand gestured Ori- 
fice that the hour for escape had come. 
And poor Mr. Latimer, not knowing what 
kind of fire he was choosing in place of the 
frying pan, obeyed the summons. After 
all, here he was shaking hands with the 
Angel Gabriel. Nothing could be worse, 
and certainly one captor would be better 
than twenty. 

Out of the rear of the tent stepped 
Florian and Orifice. They moved swiftly 
and silently. Mr. Slappey’s heart was 
pounding like a trip hammer. Suppose Bu 
Akba and his friends should discover their 
flight? Suppose—oh, any one of a number 
of things! 

But there was a sense of relief in definite 
action. They made their way unnoticed to 
a grove of palms where a half dozen horses 
were tethered. Florian selected one and 
motioned Orifice to do likewise. Then each 
man led his horse, so as not to alarm those 
who were eating by the camp fire. They 
moved softly into the oasis, crossed the 
oued and came eventually to a good stretch 
of sand. 

Florian flung himself into the saddle. 
Orifice, with amazing agility, followed suit. 
They fled across the desert toward the spot 
where Biskra gleamed whitely in the moon- 
light. 

It was a perfect night; clear and still and 
more than a trifle cold. Ahead lay Biskra 
and beyond that the grim mountains. To 
the rear were the oasis and the desert. All 
about the flying riders was sand; the 
ground a picturesque conformation of gro- 
tesquely twisted dunes with here and there 
a palm tree. 

Florian was grateful for the dunes. They 
led the way into little valleys and through 
miniature ravines, each barely deep enough 
to conceal them from the miserable crea- 
tures who had been their captors. It was 
so much better than a flat, open stretch. In 
and out they rode, scurrying from the 
shelter of one sand dune to another, and 
eventually they came to a straight stretch 
which seemed to lead direct to Biskra. 

Orifice rode earnestly. He wondered 
what it was all about. And, queerly enough, 
it never occurred to him that he was being 
rescued. 

The result of his thinking was this: That 
Ghul Faija was averse to sharing the ran- 
som money with his followers, and had 
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therefore rekidnaped him in order to keep 
the twenty thousand francs exclusively for 
himself. 

But even so, a single man was more likely 
to be amenable to reason than a score of 
bandits. And action was, in itself, a relief. 
In one way Ghul Faija was ally as well as 
captor. 

They were a queer pair as they thudded 
on toward Biskra, horses’ hoofs making 
little noise on the sandy roadway. Sheik 
Ghul Faija rode easily and gracefully. 
“These nachel-born Arabs showly kin ride 
swell,”’ reflected Orifice admiringly. Ori- 
fice’s Gargantuan bulk was hunched into 
the smallest possible space on the back of 
his mount. The unaccustomed motion 
jarred and jolted him, but he was exalted 
by the knowledge that every surge carried 
him farther and farther away from the 
villainous Bu Akba. 

On and on they went. Beneath 
sheikish mask Florian Slappey was grinning. 
He had an idea, and the idea was very good. 
It was, perhaps, better than any idea he 
had entertained since the commencement 
of this grim comedy. 

To the right stretched a line of sand 
dunes, generally conical in shape, like so 
many huge hazards on a Brobdingnagian 
golf course. Quite suddenly Florian reined 
in his horse. Orifice followed suit, terror 
striking at his heart. Florian sat motion- 
a stark white figure astride a giant 
stallion. He listened. 

He whirled to confront the cringing, 
frightened Orifice. He made a fierce gesture 
which Orifice understood clearly as a signal 
to remain where he was. Mr. Latimer 
nodded. 

Then, with the speed and directness of an 
arrow, Ghul Faija touched his horse with 
his heels. He drove straight and swift 
toward asand dune. A wild Arabian battle 
cry issued from the royal lips. 

“*Q-o0-0-e-e-e!"" howled Ghul 
**Q-0-0-e-e-« |” 

For an instant Orifice contemplated flight 
on his own hook. But second and wiser 
thought deterred him. How could he hope 
to outride an Arab? He knew he dared not 
try; for an unsuccessful attempt un- 
doubtedly would precipitate a sudden and 
complete extermination, with himself as 
exterminatee. He watched spellbound. 

Sheik Ghul Faija disappeared around the 
sand dune. Orifice watched him go, white 


his 


less; 


Faija. 


robes streaming in the moonlight. He 
passed out of sight. 
There came the sound of a shot! Of a 


second shot! 
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“Oh, golla!’ Orifice was terrified 
‘Somethin’ else is happenin’.”’ 

Behind the sand dune a queer thing was 
occurring. Once effectually concealed from 
the sight of President Latimer, Sheik Ghul 
Faija pulled out his revolver and fired two 
shots into the air. Then he reined in his 
horse, dismounted swiftly, and shed his 
princely garments. 

Burnoose and turban fell to the sand; 
and there emerged from the habiliments of 
a Bedouin sheik the slender and immacu 
late figure of Mr. Florian Slappey, of Bir 
mingham, Alabama. True, it was a tense, 
worried little Florian; a warlike 
clutching a smoking revolver, and gazing 
with a grimace of distaste upon the late 
royal raiment. 

Leaving the remains of Ghul Faija lying 
on the desert, Florian Slappey mounted the 
sheik’s horse. He dug heels into ribs, ut- 
tered a wild shriek: 

“Hol’ still, Orifice! Ise comin’!”’ 

Mr. Latimer stood stock-still. 


one, 


His jaw 


sagged. That voice! Those words! It 
sounded like—but that was impossible! 
Not Florian Slappey! Not here! Not 


risking his life in rescue! 

From behind the sand dune came a yell 
ing, exultant figure. The man rode like a 
centaur, bending low and clutching a gleam- 
ing weapon in his hand. Orifice’s heart 
bounded with thanksgiving. 

“Florian Slappey!’’ he howled. 

Florian did not pause. He spurred on 
in the general direction of Biskra and mo- 
tioned Orifice to follow. And under the 
African moon, all unmindful of the African 
chill, two Birmingham colored folks rode 
blindly for the squat white city on the 
desert edge. 

And as they rode President Latimer 
scourged himself. He visualized the battle 
behind the sand dune; the lethal conflict 
between this little negro and the great 
warrior, Ghul Faija. 

Orifice’s eyes filled with tears at thought 
of his own cruelty toward Florian. He 
rode faster and turned pleading eyes to 
Mr. Slappey. 

“Florian,” he begged, “‘is you ever gwine 
forgive me?” 

Florian masked his smile. ‘“‘Golla! Ori- 
fice, 1 never thought "bout nothin’ ‘cept 
that we was boun’ to be frien’s again.” 

“How noble you is! Is you willin’ to 
assept yo’ job back with Midnight?” 

“T reckon, Orifice. If you craves to 
have me.” 

“T raises yo’ sal’ry 

“Shuh! Brother, money don’t matter 
"tween I an’ you. 


service.” 


” 


Ise always glad to be of 


President Latimer was overcome by the 
other’s magnanimity. ‘Florian, how did 
you know what was happenin’? How did 
you git to be where you was at tonight?”’ 

Florian smiled in superior fashion. ‘| 
figgered you might git into trouble, foolin’ 
with these Algeriers. I sort of snooped 
aroun’ an’ watched. I wasn’t cravin’ to 
have my good friend all cut up into li’l’ 
pieces by no Arabs.” 

“Hero what you is! Oh! Brother 
Slappey, you sho don’t know what I has 
been through.’”’ 

Florian answered with significant tense- 
ness. 

“The hell I don’t!” said he. 

And later, as they passed within the 
town limits of Biskra and pulled into a walk 
on the broad, palm-lined reaches of the Rue 
Cazenave, President Latimer’s curiosity 
forced a question: 

“Brother Slappey,” he inquired affec- 
tionately, “‘what happened behind that 
sand dune back yonder?” 

Florian made a modest gesture. 

“Don’t you go askin’ me no questions, 
Orifice,” he said softly. “I hates to boast 
about myse’f. But this much I will tell 
you Pr 

He pulled his horse close to that of Presi- 
dent Latimer. He leaned over and smiled 
into the other’s eyes. He gave a portentous 
wink. 

**Mistuh Ghul Faija is one sheik,”’ he an- 
nounced, “who ain’t gonna reign no mo’.”’ 
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The Newest Product of 
CHRYSLER STANDARDIZED QUALITY 


FINEST.OF FOURS 


Chrysler Standardized Quality, which is a fixed and inflex- 
ible quality standard enforcing the same scrupulously close 
limits—the same rigid rule of engineering exactness—the 
same absolute accuracy and precision of alignment and 
assemblage—in the measurement, the machining and the 
manufacturing of every part, practice and process in four 
lines of Chrysler cars “50”, “60”, “70” and Imperial “80” 
—puts into the new Chrysler “50” a value heretofore un- 
approached at such price. 


A full-sized car, with room and comfort for all family needs; 
speed ability of 50 miles and more por hour; pick-up of 5 16 
25 miles in 8 seconds; economy of 25 miles to the gallon, 
the new Chrysler “50” is easily singled out as the Finest of 
Fours. 


Chrysler dealers everywhere now have the “50”. Go to the 
» dealer nearest you. Examine the new Chrysler “50”. Ride 
in it. Its greater value will amaze you. 


Coupe *750 - - Coach *780 - - Sedan *830 


All prices f. o. b. Detroit, subject to current Federal excise tax 





CHRYSLER SALES CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICH, 
CHRYSLER CORPORATION OF CANADA, LIMITED, WINDSOR, ONT. 
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BUILT AS ONLY CHRYSLER BUILDS 


| Chr ysler Model. Numbers 
/ Mean Miles per Hour 
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S PORTSMENS WEEK 


Hail, You Outdoor 
Men and Women 


an eye-feast awaits you 
in your own home town 


O YOU thrill to the whistle of ducks’ wings, or the whirr of a 

rising grouse? Do you love to watch a ribbon-road wind up 
beneath your car? Is a snowshoe’s crunch as it breaks the crust 
sweet music to your ears? 


Then there’s a treat prepared for you, for this is Sportsmen’s Week. 


Go to your hardware or sporting goods dealer and see his exhibits 
of all that’s new in equipment to add comfort, pleasure, and suc- 
cess to your next trip—hunting, trapping, camping, or auto- 
touring. 

Equipping is half the fun of any outing. Now’s the time to re- 
plenish the kit—there are always a few items lacking—or if you 
need a whole new outfit, get it while the most up-to-date stock 
is complete and on display. 


Among the goods featured you will find Remington Nitro Express 
Loads, a recent development that has increased the range of the 
shotgun. With Nitro Express Loads you will be able this Fall to 
bring down ducks, geese or other game that were heretofore hope- 
lessly out of range. These loads will outshoot, shell for shell, any 
make or brand of long range shells on the market, because they 
are the only shells loaded to a uniform standard of velocity, 
pattern and penetration. 


To delight the duck shooter there is also the new Model 11 
Autoloading Shotgun, now with finely checkered fore-end and 
pistol grip. The old favorite, Remington Model 10 Slide Action 
Repeating Shotgun, will be there with a complete line of Rem- 
ington rifles and Metallic Ammunition. 


You'll find, too, the new Remington Model 30 bolt-action Express 
Rifle that big game hunters have been awaiting eagerly. 


While in the store look at the Remington Outdoor Sheath Knives 
and the other Remington Knives for hunters, trappers, campers, 
fishermen, and auto-tourists. Every one was designed by men 
who know sportsmen’s needs at first hand. 


Remington is co-operating with dealers and other manufacturers 
throughout the country to make this year’s Sportsmen’s Week an 
outstanding success. Your dealer will appreciate it if you will 
visit his store and examine the fine assortment of hunting and 
outdoor equipment that he has assembled for your choice. 
Don’t fail to see his exhibits. 


REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY, Inc. 
Established 1816 


25 Broadway New York City 


Model 10 Remington 
Pump-Gun, 12-Gauge 
Six-Shot Repeater 


Smooth operation, beauty 
of design, perfect balance, 
natural pointing and hard 
shooting qualities have 
made this America’s favor- 
ite pump-gun. Receiver is 
one solid piece and shells 
are inserted and ejected at 
the bottom, which gives full 
protection to the shooter. 
All the popular barrel- 
lengths; full choke, modi- 
fied choke or cylinder bore. 


Remington 

Outdoor 
Knives with 

Sheaths 
(No. RH 35 Illustrated) 
Remington Sheath 
Knives are especially de- 
signed to meet the require- 
ments of all outdoor men who 
demand quality, correctly shaped 
blades with durable, keen- cutting 
edges and sturdy construction. They are 
beautifully finished and pertectly bal 
anced. The sheaths are of extra heavy 
leather, stitched and riveted with lock- 
tite clasps. Furnished in various styles 
and lengths. No. RH134 has $-Inch 
Stainless Steel Blade, blood rustless, and 

sells at a slightly higher price 


meee Seow 
{= 


Hi-Speed and Express Cartridges 


Remington Express Cartridges give more 
speed to the heaviest mushrooming bullets 
Theyare especially recommended for moose, 
grizzly,and other large game. Remington Hi- 
Speed Cartridges are the fastest long range 
mushrooming cartridges made. Recom 
mended for fast-moving game and open 
shooting. They modernize your old rifle, 
giving greater velocity, greater energy, 
and lower trajectory than the old-style 
ammunition. 
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Nitro Express Loads 


The new Remington Nitro Express Loads 
have the longest range ever developed within 
the limits of safe breech pressure. They are 
the lowest priced shells containing the maxi 
mum powder and shot charges. They are 
loaded with the best American progressive 
burning powder to a uniform velocity in 
excess of that obtainable with 35% drams of 
bulk smokeless in the 12-gauge but with 
moderate recoil A wide variety of shot 
sizes, in 12, 16, and 20 gauge, makes them 
suitable for all kinds ot birds or other small 
game. 
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T the moment of ignition-flash your motor 
f is loaded with power. It will deliver as 


much of this power to the rear wheels as it can. 
According 


You help it along. Or you hinder it. 


ot 
tO the Ol you use, 


Here are the facts: An imperfect oil seal at 
the piston head kills a percentage of power be- 
fore it even gets started. And faulty lubrication 
pilfers some more. A surprising proportion of 
the cars you see on the road are running around 
on three power legs and paying for four. 


60,000 Wasson Motor Check tests proved 


Oil is more than 


wes 


é fread 
Cd eer 


re ae ie 


Havoline a power builder. Average cars showed 
power gains of 10% to 30% with Havoline in 
the crank case. 

What is such an increase worth? Just this: 
Apart from giving you the thrill of full power, it 
adds to your gasoline mileage and eliminates the 
cause of many repairs. 

Have your crank case filled with Havoline. 
Clean, smooth, thoroughbred Havoline. Let. it 
work in. Then watch your motor perform over 
the hills and on the straightaway. You can 
actually feel the difference. 


Oil ~it i$ power 


If your car is listed 
below, an individual 
Guide to Power will 
gladly be furnished 
by any Havoline 
dealer; or mailed 
you upon fequest. 


AJAX BUICK 
CADILLAC 
CHEVROLET 

DODGE ESSEX 

FORD HUDSON 

NASH OAKLAND 
OVERLAND 
PACKARD 

PONTIAC REO 

STUDEBAKER STAR 

WILLYS-KNIGHT 


October 16, 1926 


Havoline is sold from bulk or in one and five gal 
lon cans. Also 30 and 50 gallon drums for home 


vurage use, 


INDIAN Re FINING COMPANY 


Incorporated 


Lawrenceville, Ill. 
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PIEPOWDER COURT 


“This soldier says you 
purse down by the corral.”’ 
Captain Costello looked at me and nerv- 
ously shook head. He said in his 
musical voice, “‘ Why, no, corporal. 
I don’t carry no—any purse.” 
Sut this has the 
He gingerly 


dropped your 


his 
hoarse, 


captain’s name on it.” 
took the square of green 
leather and looked at his own name 
stamped on it, but he shook his head once 
more and said, “No, that ain't 
Thanks for lookin’ after it, corporal, 
it’s not mine.” 

Colonel Marivaux shot out a brown hand 

and then held the green square in his fin- 
gers while he scowled at it. After a mo- 
ment he said, “Chinese leather, too. 
I bet And deliberately unfol led t the 
square, the watered silk of its inner side 
flashing in the sunlight which covered his 
hands. He grunted, in the satisfaction of 
knowing himself right: ‘‘Hm-m-m! Yes. 
Yung Chu’s. San Francisco,’ and tapped 
the name gilded in minute letters on the 
margin of the lining. 

For a second I thought how jolly it would 
be to be out of baking Texas and back in 
Yung scented on Jackson 
Street, under the bulbous lanterns; and 
then I had to be wooden, military, taking 
the purse as Col. Philip Marivaux tossed it 
into my 


“Go 


mine 
but 


Chu’s shop 


hands. 
report it to the “ant major, 
corporal, and see if there’s a sol die r named 
Martin Costello in this regiment 
“Very good, Ss 
I don’t know how to describe what hap- 


serge 


pened, because nothing happened, visibly; 
and nothing happened visibly that would 
mean much if it were described. Only the 
colonel’s eyeglass fell the length of its black 
cord and I stopped speaking my mechan- 
acceptance of the order. A sort of 
wave passed over Capt. Martin Costello, as 
if the sunlight burned him into rags. And 
yet he did nothing. He simply stood, one 
hand on a hip on hi is face quite composed. 

‘Very good, 

‘That'll do.’ 

I walked off into the rear entrance of the 
headquarters building and found the 
ygeant major writing a letter on a rickety 
typewriter, with a cold pipe in his teeth. It 
was probably a difficult love letter—he was 

handsome young thug~—because he was 
cross at being disturbed and simply shoved 
the saying, ‘‘ Look 
yourself rr 

** Just 
O’ Day?” 

“Aw, goto 
began to runa finger down the typed names 
of the pamphlet. ‘‘ Costello. There's 
a John in C Battery. Naw! The 
only Martin Costello we got is that pickled 
tripe that runs F Battery.” 

‘*Where’s he from, O'Day?” 

The sergeant major mentioned a low and 
unprintable part of Hades and then 
snapped open a copy book in the top drawer 
of his desk. He read out: ‘Born, Maurice, 
Pennsy, 1870. . . Looks younger’n 
that. . Enlisted U. S. Marine Corps, 
May sixt’, ’96. "Lo! He 
sea duty in Admiral Dewey’s fleet. 
Honorably discharged New York, January, 
1900. Appointed second lieutenant F. A. 
June three, 1916. He was in my old 
down on the border Nearest 
wife, R. F. D. somethin’ or other, 

Pennsy. He’s a fine sketch, 


ical 


ser- 


regimental roster at me, 


why should I do your work, 


he politely snarled, and 


Was on 


outht 
relative, 
Maurice, 
anyhow! 

‘Nobody seems to love him, 

‘His wife does,’ O'Day thought; 
a letter every mornin’ mail. You can dope 
out all his life, can’t you? Hayseed kid, he 
Enlists in the leathernecks an’ does 
Goes home an’ marries some 
Gets tired milkin’ the chickens 
e Mex’can 


” | yawned 
“gets 


was. 
his string. 

farmer’s girl 
an’ gets him a commission for th 
a¢ — 
‘And now we got the pleasure of his soci- 
The colonel don t 


He 


ety 


like 


in this outfit 
him for sour beans. 


Continued from Page 15 
The inside of 
the doorway: ‘“‘¥ talking a 
good deal, sergeant major! His 
here reminded me of that Lieutenant Mari- 
vaux who spoke softly in his pretty 
Louisianian drawl to ladies while he handed 
teacups in a drawing-room of Officers’ Row 
at West Point in 1896. However, the voice 
did not soothe Sergeant Major O’Day or 
me that afternoon in Leon Springs Military 
Reservation. 

“Have you found a soldier named Mar- 
tin Costello?” 

“‘No, sir.” 

“Give me that purse, corporal.” 

We stood in iced stiffness and watched 
the colonel’s fingers turning out the insides 
of the green leather square on the desk. It 
struck me suddenly that was much 
taller than he seemed on casual glances, or 
that his dignity wasn’t the mere play- 
acting of a clever military commander who 
must, stranger, be a little of an actor to 
maintain the artifices of the military ma- 
chine. He counted over four yellow bills 
and pursed his lips, fingering some smaller 
certificates. Then he looked in a folded 
paper and I could see his eyes contract as 
he studied the scrawled red Chinese char- 
One of his spurs jangled a trifle on 
Then he turned the paper over 
“‘Ha! That saves you some 
trouble. Private M. Costello, Com- 
pany B, Ninety Orderly !”’ 

His headquarters were perfectly served. 
An orderly shot in from the veranda and 
rigidly stood gazing at Colonel Marivaux. 

“Take this over to the adjutant of the 
infantry brigade. My compliments. Tell 
him it was picked up down at the corral 
here by What’s your name, cor- 
poral? All right. Tell him that, and 
get a receipt. There is one hundred and 
fifty-five dollars in the purse exactly. 

That'll do. Give the sergeant major the 
receipt. Run along.” 

The boy shot out and the feet of his horse 
made a prompt noise, while Colonel Mari- 
vaux looked at Sergeant Major O’ Day with 
the eyeglass poised in his fingers. He 
looked and permitted his white mustaches 
to wriggle vilely. I don’t know how he 
managed the movement, but it was horridly 
suggestive of a tiger’s meditation over the 
lambkin, and O’ Day’s face reddened. 

‘*A good many bright young sergeants 
major have lost their jobs, O’ Day, because 
they talked too much.” 

‘Yes, sir,”’ the lamb bleated. 

“T didn’t tell you to speak,” the tiger 
observed. Then he strolled out of the 
office into the sunlight of the grassy space 
behind the building, and the lamb remained 
speechless for thirty seconds at least. 

“Your job,” I said, ‘‘is problematical.” 

‘*Aw, he’s a good guy, though,’”’ O’ Day 
coughed, sitting down; ‘“‘but I gotta be 
Percy with the lollipop ‘round here now for 
a couple of weeks. Ain't it hell how quiet 
some men can walk?” 

Some men could even in boots with 
spurs, and some men couldn't in the heavi- 
ness of military shoes. Retreat was over 
when G. D. cavorted into the supply office, 
where I was bandaging my infected foot 
afresh, and the boy’s heels shook the floor 
so that I spilled lotion all over my ankle. 

“Guy lookin’ for you!” 

“Bring the guy in if he 
some such beast.” 

“Oh, it’s just 
wiv us ‘safternoon.”’ 

**Let him in then. Oh!” 

The dark infantryman was one of the 
light walkers. He stood smiling through 
the smoke of a cigarette in his tanned fin- 
gers, and said very civilly, ‘Thank you for 
getting my wallet back to me so fast, cor- 
Didn't even know I'd dropped it.’ 

My 
Texas 


colonel observed from the 
ou seem to be 


voice 


SO 


he 


acters. 
the floor. 
and remarked: 


isn’t a colonel or 


‘at doughboy was talkin’ 


poral. 

I mumbled something or other. 
mind had simply departed out of 
and had planted me in Yung Chu’s scented 
shop on the height of Jackson Street in cool 
San Francisco. I was there, standing with 


intricate ved toy in 


a sign lettered in silv 


some gilded, cary my 
hands below 
mas on the | 
women in green jackets led gay yell 
bies through my head. I could wonder 
this dislocation, but I could not 
self to the cubical, n 
Texas while this infantry 
civilly from under h 
wide hat with 

*Y-you’re from San Franci 
tello?”’ 

‘Yes 


eavy blue of 


its paper, and 


about 
bring my- 
aked office in 


man stood 


bar KR 
dark 
smiling at me is trim 
its fading turquoise 


Mr 


cord 
sco, Cos- 
Been at college in 
go to 


more * less. 

Washington A lot of C 

the university, y'know, at - Seattle ; 
teally,”’ I said. 

My mind came hobbling back from San 
Francisco. He sat down on his heels and 
gravely considered my blistered foot in the 
basin of medicated water. He 
hat, and I even noted that his black hair 
had vague, sparse patches of curl in its 
dense smoothness. He looked up with the 
round blue eyes that did not belong in his 
dark face and remarked “‘That must be 
pretty damn painful” in his amiable 
American voice. But all this while I had to 
hold my mind from clothing him in a jade 
silk jacket buttoned to the throat, and from 
shoving his handsome feet into em- 
broidered shoes and white socks. He was 
talking about blisters and infections; he 
knew something about them, because he’d 
had an infected foot at his university by 
way of a football shoe that didn’t fit. We 
chattered, and yet all the time I had to keep 
telling my mind to behave itself. His name 
was Martin Costello, not Fu Chee or Yung 
Chu. But inside the opened buttons of his 
olive shirt naked flesh of his breast showed 
hard and hairless as some dull old porcelain 
on shelves of Yung Chu’s shop in China- 
town, not quite yellow and yet not wholly 
white, below his tanned throat. 

**Ain’t it funny,” G. D. yawned, dan- 
gling his legs from my desk, ‘’at your 
name’s same as Captain Costello’s is?’ 

“Is it? Martin Costello?” 

“Yes,” Isaid. ‘‘I took your wallet up to 
headquarters to give it to him. Only the 
colonel found your address in it.” 

The dark doughboy lighted another ciga- 
rette, having tossed one to G. D., and asked, 
“That was the big officer who bawled 
out this afternoon? The old marine 
geant?”’ 

“Yes. He was on duty in Admiral 
Dewey’s fleet at Manilla. Then he was dis- 
charged back in 1900, and then he got him- 
self a commission last year.” 

“‘He’s a big fellow,” said the 
man, and blew a circle of smoke. It 
circling around his head as though incense 
blew softly from a brazier around the im- 
passive head of a seated god on a teakwood 
pedestal in the shop of Yung Chu. Mean 
while thiss-boy simply sat on his heels, his 
heavy chest forced by the posture between 
his double knees, and amiably watched his 
own smoke coiling in the air. Sunset en- 
tered the window and the screened doorway 
of the office in a sleepy stream of rich pink 
light. 

“*Must be three-four thousand off’« 
this army sergeants,’ G. D, 
chirped. 

‘I suppose so. Where you from, 
Mississippi,”” the terrible ch 
declared. ‘‘An’ I wisht I was home, 
we certainly oughta get us anuvver ! 
my outfit. The chow was all burnt up foh 
supper Oh, mamma can cook! 

*D'you look like your mamma, G. D.?” 

“Yeh; only some like daddy He's 
yella-headed. Only I look more like my 
grandfather on daddy’s side, exceptin’ he 
He’s a nice He 

for gettin’ on 
Want me to an 


alifornians 


took off his 


big 
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went 
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useda be 
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‘cause 
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COOK 1 


wears whiskers. fella 
thrashed me oncet 
lemon extrac’ outa 


swer?” 


stewed 


**Go ahead,” I said. 
G. D. took the buzzing little 
phone from the w 
‘Yeh, this is the supply office 
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Adjusto- 


A FARBERWARE PRODUCT 


BAKES OUT PAIN 


Adjusto-Ray is the improved 
therapeutic lamp. Wonderful for 
relieving rheumatism, neuritis, neu- 
ralgia, lumbago, headaches, nervous- 
ness and many other ailments. 
Its sun-like rays quickly soothe the 
affected parts, penetrate to the seat 
of the trouble, ease pain and help to 
remove the cause. Recommended 


by physicians everywhere. 


Adjustable 


to any position 








y 


clamps — stands — hangs 
Adjusto-Ray is simple, convenient and 
No assistance 


Adjusto-Ray on your bed 


needed—just clamp 


sate 
or chair—or 


or hang it up—and 
light socket 
scientific 


built on prin- 


lie! } 
s a parallel ray and has no 


complete with 260-watt bulb 


yies—hand model: $6.50; 
illustrated): $9.00; floor 


ill leading de 








alers 


Ideal for 
drying 
the hair— 
bakes in 
the wave 
and curl. 


Manufactured by 


S.'W. Farber, Inc., "4):15} Se: 3 %- 
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Yeh, lootenant, this is Brown. Yeh, 
he’s here, lootenant, sir. It’s the 
chaplain, corporal. He wants you to come 
up an’ give him a French lesson. 
Yeh, he'll come, lootenant, sir. 

got any more of ‘ose marshmallows? 
Thank you kindly,” the stray cherub said, 
“T’ll come up. An’ you gotta give me a new 
book to learn me moh readin’ outa, ’cause 
this one you gived me ain’t good for nuffin. 
55 aby.” 

“T love the way you treat a commis- 
sioned officer, G. D.!” 

““G’on!”’ G. D. sniffed, hanging up the 
telephone. ‘‘Chaplains isn’t real officers, 
fella! Are they, doughboy?”’ 

Only there was no doughboy left in the 
office. We both sat examining the spot 
where Private Martin Costello had been 
sitting on his heels with smoke oozing out 
of his flat face, and for about one minute 
neither of us said anything. The dark 
doughboy had merely vanished, and my 
mind informed me that he had returned to 
some room filled with teakwood stands and 
slumbering golden dragons in the midst of 
San Francisco’s many sounds. 

“Helef’ wivout sayin’ good-by or nuffin!’ 

“Obviously,” I said. 

Perhaps it was just as I made this stupid 
and obvious answer that Erasmus Conkling 
was distracted from the business of soaping 
his head in the raised shower baths behind 
the cantonments. Water warmed in the 
thin pipes all afternoon and you could get 
a really hot shower about sunset if too 
many men didn’t think of this sanitary 
idea at the same time. Erasmus was stand- 
ing in the open end of the makeshift bath- 
room, soaping his head, when he heard 
somebody running madly but regularly on 
the damp clay that stretched for yards 
around the baths. He pried suds off his 
eyelids and briefly saw a tall soldier whose 
long legs lifted him in superb strides from 
the ground. He ran as men trained to the 
business run, and the blue cord on his hat 
fairly clicked away from Erasmus, floating 
across the barren meadows toward a pali- 
sade of woods which hid our camp from the 
rest of the mighty reservation, this plateau 
pushing up twenty thousand lives and that 
many secrets to the sky above Texas. 

Erasmus wondered whether the next 
year’s track team at Harvard would amount 
to much, and then soap slid into his eyes 
and hurt him. But this runner passed on 
and on, it seems, and presently came into 
the telegraph office at the great central 
camp of the reservation. You can imagine 
his dark hands spilling sweat on a yellow 
blank and the civilian clerk drawling, 
“Look like you been runnin’, bud,” and 
some lieutenant, busily composing a tele- 
gram to a girl in San Antonio, pausing to 
look at this tanned, rather ugly lad from 
his regiment. Wasn't it the boy they called 
Frisco who had shone a good deal in the 
exhibition drill last Saturday for the gen- 
eral? On the other hand, possibly nobody 
saw him come into the telegraph office. He 
gave in his telegram and sat down, perhaps, 
on the doorstep of the place to await an 
answer from San Francisco. Time passed. 

At seven o'clock the enlisted men, loung- 
ing up the slope of our regimental street, 
got to their feet and watched a spectacle. 
Down from the headquarters came Col. 
Philip Marivaux, starched to the knees and 
below that gleaming with polish, astride a 
black pony named Diomed. Behind this 
portent came the regimental adjutant and 
the colonel’s orderly; and behind that 
couple came all the officers of the regiment 
on their varying horses, except the chap- 
lain, who had no interest in the sham battle 
of the training school beside the central 
camp, two miles away. 

This pageant could have started from 
the headquarters through the woods, but 
Marivaux headed the group downhill and 
the regiment had the benefit of red sunset 
glittering on the colonel’s eyeglass and of 
Captain Costello's tawny silk shirt flapping 
against his lean sides. We were much grati- 
fied by the sight and, in particular, by the 
second lieutenant of C Battery’s efforts at 
unconsciousness of the audience. He was 


You 
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just out of West Point and his nose was 
sunburned. The sun, humbled by this ex- 
hibition of the military caste, now set at 
once and armadillos on branches of the pin 
oaks furled themselves for the night, sure 
that nobody would skin them and send 
them to friends elsewhere to be used as 
fern baskets. 

The night caressed the plateau with 
shadows and a faint, immediate chill. Sol- 
diers went streaming in long rivers through 
the woods to see the student officers com- 
mit a sham battle, and for a time G. D. 
wavered mentally between the thought of a 
battle in the dark and the marshmallows in 
the chaplain’s room at headquarters. But 
his supper had been a failure and the 
marshmallows won. He escorted me to 
Lieutenant the Reverend Arthur Weaver's 
square cell and began a prolonged dessert, 
sitting in a corner with successive cigarettes 
in one hand and the tin box of white candies 
between his knees. Shortly after taps 
sounded through the half-empty camp, 
G. D. had achieved a full victory over 
the marshmallows and was stickily asleep, 
with his yellow head against the end of the 
chaplain’s bed and his mouth ringed in 
sugar. 

‘*Parfoom,” said the chaplain. 

“No, sir. Parfum. Try not to sound the 
m at all and make the wu rather flatter.” 

“Parfwuh,” the good man said. 

He would look at a word and then slowly, 
painstakingly and heavily mispronounce 
it. I’ve often wondered what the peasantry 
of France made of this honest gentleman’s 
version of their language. But his medita- 
tions went on so long over each word that 
my mind could take vacations. Presently 
the first volleys of rifle play from the 
student officers distracted me, an inde- 
scribable, remote rattling of joined noises. 

‘‘Maund,” said the chaplain. 

“No, sir. Monde. Pronounce the o as 
nearly as possibly like a u without doing 
ag 

““Mhund,” he said, and dashed drops 
from his nose. Texas was removing ounces 
from him daily, and his struggle with the 
French idiom helped the process. The lamp 
on the table between us smoked gently and 
smelled terribly in the confines of the square 
room, and its light, cast outward through 
the screen of the door, showed a newspaper 
motionless on the grass under the tree. 

After a little some shadow hid that news- 
paper. A slow voice spoke: “I beg your 
pardon, sir.”’ 

““What is it?” the chaplain asked. 

“Could the lieutenant tell me which is 
Captain Costello’s room?” 

“Second from this, to the right. But he’s 
over at the sham battle just now. Any- 
thing I can do for you?” 

“*No, sir,”’ the shadow said in the voice of 
Private Martin Costello. ‘‘Thank you.” 

There was no longer anybody in the night 
outside the door. But after one puff of his 
pipe the chaplain got up, and I was glad of 
it. He said ‘‘That lad was in some kind of 
trouble, corporal,’’ and took his fat body 
briskly through the doorway. G. D. mut- 
tered something in his sleep, as if an un- 
easiness passed from the waking world ‘nto 
his released mind. A trouble plucked his 
rosy forehead into a frown, and he was still 
frowning when the chaplain came back. 

“Gone. Did you know whe he was, cor- 
poral?” 

“Yes, sir. He’s a soldier named Costello 
from one of the infantry regiments.” 

“Costello?” 

I said nothing. It was no duty of mine 
to say anything, but I wanted to know what 
the chaplain thought of that voice outside 
the screen, in its cold monotony of wrath. 
I had once heard a famous German actor 
use that voice in the lines of Hamlet 
watching King Claudius at prayers. 

“Corporal, didn’t that boy sound 
sound horribly angry to you?” 

“Te; a.” 

The chaplain wiped water from his face 
and sat down again. He broke out sharply: 
“Just what is it about Captain Costello 
that makes him so-so impossible, cor- 
poral? Personally I’ve found him very 
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and not offensive. But he rasp 
And I know his men dis 


civil and 
one somehow. 
like him.”’ 

This was wholly irregular and broke the 
rules of the military machine. An officer 
cannot consult his inferiors on his own rank 

“T think the captain’s simply an obvi 
ous thug,” I said, as irregularly. 

“Oh, but ” said the chaplain, and 
drummed his fingers on a French grammar 

We sat in the strangest way, saying noth 
ing, and both of us worried by that voice 
beyond the screen of the doorway. My 
mind took me off again to San Francisco 
and brought me back before another voice 
spoke at the screen: “Ha! How’s your 
French getting on, Weaver?” 

“Oh!” 

“Seared you?” the colonel chuckled. 

“Yes, sir. How was the sham battle?’ 

“Very stupid. They’re no good, you 
know. But it gives the boys something to 
do,” Colonel Marivaux yawned. His 
monocle was a round silver blot in the light 
and seemed opaque. His clothes, faded al- 
most white, were ghostly and dramatic in 
the shadow, and he spoke amiably, in the 
ghost of his official manner: ‘‘ Found any 
more purses, corporal?”’ 

‘No, sir.” 

“That doughboy was lucky,” the over- 
lord drawled, “‘to get his back. I suppose 
he got it?” 

“Yes, sir. 
me.” 

“Ha!” 

He was silent. He wanted to ask me 
something, and I, standing stiffly, wanted 
to tell him something; but an enlisted man 
cannot gossip with his regimental com- 
mander. The machinery does not permit 
that. 

“What kind of fellow was he, corporal?”’ 

“Very pleasant, sir. From San Fran- 
cisco. Seemed to be an educated man.” 

““Must be. That letter that had his name 
on it,” the colonel drawled, ‘“‘was in Chi- 
nese.” 

I probably jumped. The colonel walked 
on, his spurs tinkling on the narrow plat- 
form which made a veranda for these cells 
The chaplain looked at me miserably and 
this thing we didn’t understand pressed 
down on us. 

“That’s the boy who was looking for 
Captain Costello just now.” 

“T think I Do you think I'd better 
tell the colonel, corporal? This ” He 
wiped his face and then shook his head 
nervously as some pair of feet thumped the 
boards and other spurs rang. 

“*T’d tell someone, sir.”’ 

“TI think I'd better, really, because 
Oh, captain, is that you?”’ 

Outside the door Costello said ‘ Yeh” 
and paused. Because he was smoking, his 
face showed more plainly, damp with heat 
and reddish. He kicked the screen open 
bluntly and stepped into the room with a 
kind of truculent shyness. 

“Pretty dull show they gave us over at 
the camp. I came home.” 

ap There was a soldier named 
Costello looking for you about ten minutes 
ago. He’s out of one of the infantry regi- 
ments. Th-that was his purse the corporal 
here found this afternoon.” 

Captain Costello did not move, I think, 
for twenty seconds. Then he shook some 
ash from the cigar in his fingers and, oddly, 
looked at the tattooed badge of the Marine 
Corps on his right hand’s back, or down 
to his powdered boots. 

“Yeh? I've got plenty of relations named 
Costello. Well, g’night.”’ 

“The boy seemed very much upset about 
something, Costello.” 

“He did? Well, g’night.” 

The screen closed. I had the common 
nervous revolt and wanted to laugh in my 
relief. The image of a deadly fright had 
passed out of the room, and I hoped that 
I wasn’t pale from watching the tall cap- 
tain’s face stiffen in the game of secrecy. 
Something had opened under him. 

“Heavens!” said the chaplain. 

“Yes, sir.”’ 


’ 


He came over and thanked 


Continued on Page 119 
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The first 
fragrant whiff 


won me! 


TOa pipe-hungry man, there’s no aroma 
in the world to compare to that of good 
old Prince Albert. Just fling back the 
hinged lid on the tidy red tin, close your 
eyes, and breathe in! That’s tobacco, 
Men . . . every cubic inch of it. It 
won me! 


And when you tamp a load into the 
business-end of your old jimmy-pipe and 
light up, you know that P. A. more than 
makes good on its aromatic promise. 
Cool as the old-fashioned spare-room. 
Sweet as a raise in pay. Fragrant as a 
woodland trail. 


PRINCE ALBERT 


P. A. is mild, too, with a mildness that 
takes off the brakes and tells you to step 
on it. No matter how fast you feed it, 
P. A. never backfires. All bite and parch 
have been ruled out by the Prince Albert 
process. Just cool contentment, morn- 
ing to midnight. 

No matter what your previous expe- 
rience with a pipe has been; no matter 
how satisfied you think you are with your 
present brand, I’ll bet an oil portrait of 
Andrew J. Gump against a lead dime that 
Prince Albert will be a revelation to you. 
Buy a tidy red tin today. 


—no other tobacco is like it! 
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P. A. is sold everywhere in tidy red 
tins, pound and half-pound tin humi- 
dors, and pound crystal-glass humidors 
with sponge-moistener top. And 
always with every bit of bite and parch 
removed by the Prince Albert process. 
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He picked up the French grammar and 
spun its green binding in one hand. It took 
him a little time to make up his mind and 
then he said, “Stay here, please! I’m going 
to speak to the colonel about this. It— it 
worries me, somehow, and 4 

G. D.’s body bounced on the planks in 
the first crash of the shock. The boy said 
“Oh!” asleep, and then woke with a quick 
yelp. A jar shook the lamp on the naked 
table and it fairly tottered in a second jolt. 
This shell of thin woodwork was shaken by 
some force as though a great hammer struck 
the walls. I heard spurs. The colonel’s eye- 
glass flashed. 

“What's that, Weaver?” 

“TIT can’t say, s Oh, 
Costello’s room!” 

They had both thought in the same 
breath and faster than I could think. It 
was the heaving of some struggle in one of 
the rooms that jarred the lamp here and 
made the box emptied of marshmallows 
tinkle on the floor. Costello had walked 
into an enemy in his dark room. I saw 
brown hands in the air above the shaking 
lamp. I saw dark fingers fastened on the 
captain’s throat so plainly that I was star- 
ing at them when an appalling voice yelled 
“*Tenshun!” and I froze at the order given 
outside. 

The machine closed on me and brought 
G. D. standing upright with a sharp gasp 
of dread. There was no more noise. In 
the captain’s room something clattered on 
the floor. 

“Well?” Colonel Marivaux asked in the 
voice of parade grounds. 

“‘This fella was in here, sir! 
at me!” 

“‘Ha! Come out here! Come here!’ 

A match crackled. I could see nothing 
past the chaplain’s bulk blocking the door, 
and then he stumbled backward and walked 
into me. We both said emptily “‘Oh, ex- 
cuse me!” and stood so, side by side, 
watching the colonel enter the room. He 
entered and G. D. recoiled one pace from 
the sight of the eyeglass and the faded shirt 
with its eagle shimmering on the collar. 
Behind him Captain Costello came, trying 
to pluck his ripped shirt together, with a 
jewel of blood on his mouth, and odious fear 
came with his face. The third was his 
enemy. 

“‘What’s your name?”’ 

The dark infantryman said, 
Costello, sir, B Company 

“Your full name?” 

“Martin Costello, Jr.’”’ 

He sagged against the wall beside the 
doorway and his dusty feet seemed made of 
gold, they were so crusted from his running 
in the soft lanes. Then he straightened up 
and looked at the little colonel, who sat 
down astride a chair as though it were a 
horse. 

“‘Give him some water, corporal.” 

I went limping and filled a’glass from the 
tin pitcher on the chaplain’s washstand. 
His mouth left a curve of scum on the round 
of the tumbler when he handed it back to 
me. The military machinery spun me off to 
the washstand and there I stayed. G. D. 
licked sugar of the marshmallows from his 
lips and blinked at the lord riding the chair. 

“You were trying to kill Captain Cos- 
tello?”’ 

““T—don’t know, sir.” 

“Ha!” said the colonel. He lifted one 
boot and considered the cylinder of bright 
leather around his lean calf for a while. 
“Where are you from, young man? 

“San Francisco, sir.” 

“How old?” 

“Nineteen, sir,’ the dark image said, 
looking beyond all of us at the wall. 

“Mother living?” 

“No, sir.” 

‘How long’s she been dead?”’ 

“Ten years, $ ’ the voice slurred. 

**And who was she?” 

“The daughter of Mr. Yung Chu,” said 
Private Costello. 

“T see. I knew Mr. Yung Chu,” 
the colonel mentioned, “when I was on 
duty at the Presidio. Is he still living?” 


let’s look in 


He jumped 


‘Private 
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“Yes, sir.” 

The colonel rested his chin on his wrists 
crossed easily on the back of the chair, and 
drawled, “Glad to hear it. Give him my 
regards next time you write to him. 

When were you on duty in San Francisco, 
captain?” 

“In 1897, sir.’ 

“Ha! You were a private in the Marines 
then?” 

“Yes, sir. . I was a kid then.” 

“Really?” the lord drawled. ‘ Answer 
my questions, please, and nothing else. 
You married the daughter of Mr. Yung 
Chu?” 

“A Chink marriage ain’t legal, colonel.” 

The chaplain made some sound. Colonel 
Marivaux lifted his eyeglass back to an eye 
and looked through it at the tall captain 
without any expression. 

“You married the daughter of Mr. Yung 
Chu?” 

“Yes, sir,’ said Captain Costello pres- 
ently, and wiped his mouth on a wrist. 

“And then, captain?” 

“Well, then the fleet— Admiral Dewey’s 
fleet—went round the world, sir. An’ I got 
my discharge in New York an’ went home.” 

““Where’s that?” 

“Maurice, Pennsylvania, sir.” 

“Ha! Ever see Mr. Yung Chu’s daugh- 
ter again?”’ 

I flinched. We were in a steaming bath 
of ugliness. The chaplain’s face was gray 
up to the eyes. G. D.’s mouth had opened 
a little and his pink nose worked. 

“Yeh. She came East an’—an’ made a 
fuss. That’s ten years back. . . . A 
Chinese weddin’ ain’t legal, colonel!”’ 

“That'll do! What did your 
mother die of, son?”’ 

“Killed herself, sir,’’ said the dark image. 

**A Chinese weddin’ ain’t legal,’’ the tall 
captain croaked. ‘An’ I’m married—and 
got a fam’ly!”’ 

Colonel Marivaux dropped his eyeglass 
and sat looking at a boot. 

“Oh,” said G. D. in a kind of insane 
squeak, “‘y’ low, dirty dawg!”’ 

Captain Costello partly wheeled at the 
boy’s yell and his arms shook, but he faced 
back and stared at Colonel Marivaux with 
the dead eyes of his terror. 

I think that half a minute went over us, 
and the lamp began to sink its torturing 
light. Some officer walked whistling past 
the doorway and didn’t glance in at us. 
The machine held us fixed in our places 
and degrees. 

“You knew Captain Costello by sight, 
son?” 

“No, sir. They told me he’d been in 
Dewey’s fleet. I t-telegraphed Mr. Yung 
Chu to find out what th-this man looked 
like.” 

I was looking at a woman in stiff silks 
who lay dead in a bed of teakwood in some 
room filled with gilding and scented toys, in 
her father’s balconied house above Jackson 
Street. 

The man did not matter, or how he came 
to know her. This woman lay dead, in cere- 
mony, and a child howled somewhere in my 
mind. When I got my mind back to the 
room in Texas where the lamp smoked, the 
colonel was speaking: 

make out your leave in the morn- 
ing, captain. Kindly start home at once. I 
think the War Department will send you 
your papers before your leave expires. I 


’ 


don’t advise you to make any objec- 
tion. . That’ll do. You’re dismissed.” 
“Sir ” said the captain, and went 


out of the room. 

G. D. moved. The colonel looked at him 
politely and then fixed the glass in his eye 
before he spoke to Martin Costello in a 
slow drawl that moved very gently from 
his lips. 

“It won’t do you any good to go on with 
this, son. There’s no use in it, and revenge 
is aa momentary kind of thing. Just 
drop it. You know that anyone would sym- 
pathize with you. Better try to forget as 
much of it as you can. Won’t you?” 

“Yes, sir. I’m sorry.” 

“Of course. Do you feel able to walk 
back to your regiment? I don’t 
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think you'd better. Weaver, you can drive 
a car? Good! Get my machine and drive 
him over there. Get hold of Colonel 
Humphries and ask him to telephone me at 
once. Better take a furlough, sonny, and 
go home and see Mr. Yung Chu. You'll 


feel better. Give Mr. Yung Chu my re- 
gards That'll do.” 

The screen shut. Outside, the chaplain 
said “ Better take my arm,” and the dusty 


feet passed off into the grass 

Above the sham battle they were send- 
ing up rockets, and bubbles of flame ex- 
ploded noiselessly, far away, vain things 
that blazed and were sparks swiftly de- 
scending to nothingness 

“What's your name, boy?” 

“Private Brown, sir. F Battery,” G. D 
uttered after a gulp 

“Ha! Who told you to speak just now?” 

“Oh, colonel, sir,’’ the child said, wrig- 
gling before the monocle, “‘I couldn’t kinda 
help it, sir!” 

“Humph! And what was it you called 
Captain Costello?” 

“A dirty, low dawg, sir. But 

“Don’t try to improve it, Brown! 

D’you know what happens to little boys 
who don’t know when to keep their mouths 
shut?” 

G. D. stared at the officer and flushed. 
His eyes watered suddenly and he said in 
the veice of a hurt baby, “Oh, colonel, sir, 
do you think I ain’t a gentleman?” 

The colonel dismounted from his chair 
and stopped being a great lord who sat in 
judgment. He said gravely, “I beg your 
pardon. But even gentlemen are indiscreet 
at times. It was unintentional, but please 
accept my apologies. Will you shake 
hands?” 

“I don’t mind,” said G. D., 
out a paw 

“Thank you. 
night.” 

There were no lights in the cantonments 
as we came down the street, but some ser- 
geants were sitting under the shelter of a 
ghostly kitchen’s tent and the last of a fire 
in a range showed their faces very dimly. 
One of them began to sing in a whisper as 
we passed the group and his rough voice 
mellowed in the open air and the night: 


and stuck 


That'll do. Good 


** Ain't been the same world since 
went away from it; 


Lord, I’m blue! 


Ain’t had no fun since they put her in the 


mamma 


graveyard, 
Lord, I’m blue! 


’ 


Ain't 


G. D. grabbed my arm and gabbled fear- 
fully: ‘‘Corporal, I ain’t heard from home 
since Sunday mail! Corporal, d’you fink 
if you wrote me a letter an’ asked for some 
furlough I could get me ten days home? 
Corporal, I’m clean sick of the food they 
pass out in this army, an’ mamma 

“Don’t be scared, G. D. Your mother’s 
all right.” 

“Oh, I ain’t scared, corporal! It’s just I 
wanta go home an’—an’ see mamma some 
An’ you write me a letter in the mawnin’, 
h’m?—so’s I can mebbe get started home. 
You could gimme ten dollars?—t’morra 


night. You write me a letter to the adju- 
tant an’—an’ I can take it up to head- 
quarters an’ get it through. ‘N’ I 


ain’t eryin’!”’ 

“Who said you were, you little fool? 
Here’s my handkerchief.” 

“Don’t want your damn _handker- 

chief! . Gimme a cig'rette. 
Thank you kindly. The adjutant’ll 
let me go h-home, won’t he? °N’ you write 
me a letter. ‘N’ you better put in ‘at 
mamma’s kinda poorly, 'cause she did have 
her a sore froat las’ week, an’ you make it a 
good, stiff letter an’ do it first thing in the 
mornin’, corporal, or we ain't friends no 
more!”’ 

A monstrous rocket flared in the sky and 
its trail of gilded dust fell slowly, changing 
to great tears that ran upon the night and 
faded, lonely things which live now only as 
memories of youth that come back in their 
fierceness and their pain 
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FORGING ADDS STREN ‘> 


Theres aworld 
of difference in favor of products 


made from these fine steel sheets 
sy rey fine characteristics that forging adds to 


steel must necessarily be passed along to the prod- 
ucts made from such steel —super-strength — more 
lasting finish—longer life. 

You may not be able to detect the difference by 
looks on the sales floor—but you'll surely discover the 
added value in service. 

Isn't it well worth while to choose products that you 
can know are better—that the maker has insured 
through using forged steel sheets as a material ? 

There are no other steel sheets made in this country 
from genuine hammer forged steel, so be sure you ask, 
regarding any sheet steel products you purchase—“ Is 
this made from Follansbee Forge Steel Sheets?’” Many 
manufacturers answer this question for you by attach- 
ing a small tag or label to their products, similar to the 
one reproduced herewith. It’s a safe and certain indi- 
cation of true quality. 

Look for this ‘‘ Mark of Quality’ on products ranging 
from transformers to vacuum cleaners, from home and 
office furniture to automobile bodies, fenders, lamps, etc. 
Kitchen and hotel utensils, lanterns, meters, etc., are 
also made from Follansbee Forge Steel Sheets specially 
tinned. 

We have a little book for you (free) that tells why 
forging adds strength. Send for your copy. 

Manufacturers: Write us for estimate on your require- 

ments. Follansbee Forge Steel Sheets are available in all 

regular finishes and also in heavily tinned sheets. 
FOLLANSBEE BROTHERS COMPANY, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Branch Offices and Warehouses: New York, CuicaGo, Detroit, LOUISVILLE, INDIANAPOLIS, 
MILWAUKEE, ROCHESTER, BUFFALO, CLEVELAND, NASHVILLE, MEMPHIS, PHILADELPHIA 


{leo Manufacturers of 
FOLLANSBEE FORGE BEST ROOFING 
The Lifetime Roofing Sheets 


Pines Winterfront Co. told us: 


“We have juat run 8,500 Follanabee Forge 
¢ ¥ 
Sheets without the loss of a single sheet from 
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OVERSELLING PARIS 


It suited her temperament, her purposes 
and the weather. 

She spent two weeks in England, buying 
sports apparel for her house, and wore the 
outfit almost daily. Arriving in Paris, she 
found the weather antagonistic to anything 
but practical clothes, so the same gray cos- 
tume, by this time looked upon by its 
owner with more or less disdain as rather a 
worn-out rag, was trotted out again and 
appeared at teas at the Ritz and at Ciro’s 
for luncheon, and on the first fine Sunday 
at the races at Longchamp. 

To her immense surprise and amuse- 
ment, her progress about the grounds was 
accompanied by the busy clicking of cam- 
eras. “Would madame be so kind as to 
stand still just one little minute? So! Merci 
bien, madame. Would madame be good 
enough to tell who the great couturier was 
who had made madame’s so smart 
frock?” Obviously, madame would 


Continued from Page 19 


What then would have happened had 
she told the photographer on that day at 
Longchamp three months ago that her 
frock was American made? He would 
have ceased in that moment to see anything 
in it worth photographing. Had it been 
presented to the Fifth Avenue firm that 
copied it without the prestige of its sup- 
posedly Parisian derivation, it would have 
ignored; and had the little Paris 
manufacturer known where it came from 
he would not have been so eager to boast 
of its origin. 

A rare and improbable occurrence? Not 
at all! That all this happened to a woman 
in the business of purveying clothes simply 
made the course of the candle’s beam easier 
to follow. How clearly it showed the 
absurdity of the style hypnosis that is 
afflicting the world. When a really good 


been 


of which had their good points, he had had 
them take the sleeves of one model and com 
bine them with the skirt of another, the 
collar of another and the embroidered trim 
of a fourth. The hodgepodge resulting was 
what was now eliciting the awed admira- 
tion of the group. 

The great French dressmakers keep 
themselves sedulously apart from the gath 
ering places of the smart world. They must 
maintain the fiction that they are unin 
fluenced by what women are wearing, by 
what is being produced by other dress- 
makers. They must be understood as work- 
ing ceaselessly in their cabinets de travail 
on inspired creations. We see very little 
of them at the races, the restaurants and 
the night clubs. But do not imagine that 
they are not represented in the haunts of 
folly’s fashionably frocked devotees. They 
are more definitely there than if they 
came in person, for their designers, 





not. 

The next day, madame, busy in 
the commissionaire’s office, buying 
various novelties for her American 
firm, was shown photographs of the 
smart clothes worn the day before 
at Longchamp. There she saw her- 
self in all the glory of her modest 
American outfit, the credit for which 
had been gratuitously bestowed by 
the canny photographer upon a noted 
couturier. 

Hugely entertained, she ordered 
a few copies for her personal use, 
bought pictures of other costumes 
that she felt would be interesting for 
her firm, and thought no more about 
the incident. 

A month later, glancing through 
the rotogravure section of an Amer- 
ican newspaper at her hotel in Paris, 
she came across her picture, accom- 
panied by an impressive paragraph 
saying: “The above is one of the 
smartest of the new French sports 
costumes sponsored for spring. It 
was worn on a recent Sunday at 
Longchamp by a couturier’s manikin. 
Fashioned of gray mixed tweed in a 
smal] plaid design, it shows the trend 
of the Paris couturiers toward the 
hip-length cape effect. With the cos- 
tume was.worn a plaid silk ascot tie, 
a distinctly Parisienne touch, and a 
hat credited to Agnés, with a brim of 
novel cut and a very interesting new 
crushed crown.” 

Well, well! They had certainly 
done well by her. In May she re- 
turned to America, and one of the first 
things that struck her eye was the adver- 
tisement of a competing Fifth Avenue estab- 
lishment in which was sketched an almost 
exact replica of her photograph and adver- 
tising that the ensemble illustrated was a 
copy of a French three-piece hip-length 
cape model much worn in Paris. 





How Delightfully Parisian! 


Within a few weeks the stylist was back 
in Paris again on urgent business, and in 
the showrooms of a small couturier she was 
shown and easily recognized a copy of her 
little gray outfit done this time in kasha. 
She asked diplomatically whence came the 
inspiration for the charming and unusual 
outfit. Was it by any chance a copy of a 
Grand Couture model? ‘Mais oui, ma- 
dame,”’ and out was trotted her own pho- 
tograph, happily quite unrecognizable 
because her hat was shading her face. She 
was vehemently assured that this partic- 
ular creation had been a great success and 
that it had been worn at Longchamp only 
two weeks ago for the first time! ‘* Madame 
can see for herself how quickly we get all 
the newest ideas, since in a so short time we 
already have it in our collection!” 

“So far a little candle shed its beams!” 
she mused. “Halfway around the world 
and back again!” 
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A Splendid Example of the Sophisticated 
French Type 


style notion gets abroad in Paris, it is as 
manna from heaven for the overworked and 
too often uninspired designer of the French 
capital. 

We have been taught to regard the fin- 
ished frock from a great couturier’s showing 
as a work of art, each line of which was 
supposed to have been carefully thought 
out, and that to change any littlest detail 
would be to spoil the balance of the whole. 
To what ludicrous lengths of childish 
credulity we are willing to be led when 
once we let a fetish such as the sacredness 
of Parisian design take possession of our 
minds! 

The other day, in the showrooms of a 
New York manufacturer, I listened to two 
buyers, a merchandise manager and a style 
adviser from a large retail store, go into 
raptures over a gown from one of the most 
impressive French couturiers. ‘‘ What bal- 
ance! What perfection of design! What 
painstaking attention to detail and what 
proportion!” raved the stylist, with the 
merchandise manager and the buyers echo- 
ing her ecstatic pwans of praise enthusi- 
astically. 

The manufacturer gave me a sly wink 
and agreed unctuously that it was certainly 
a work of art as the M. M. wrote out an 
order for a dozen pieces. Only a half hour 
before, the manufacturer had told me how, 
in order to avoid buying four dresses of X, all 


the really important cogs in the 
smoothly working couturier machine, 
frequent the smart resorts. 


American Inspiration 
These obscure persons, whose 
names do not appear on the firm's 
letterheads, whose faces are unknown 
to the customers, go veiled in their 
obscurity, to drink what waters of 
inspiration are to be had at the foun- 
tains of chic, where the smart world 
forgathers. And where do these shy 
ones nestle down when they desire 
securely to survey the products of 
competitive houses? Always, my 
dears, believe me, she—it is gen- 
erally ‘“‘she’’ nowadays, since another 
quaint fiction, the notion that women 
cannot design clothes for women, was 
exploded—ensconces herself in some 
advantageous niche of a restaurant 
or night club where Americans of the, 
at least temporarily, leisured class 
congregate. 

It will be Ciro’s or the Ritz at 
noon, where a French face almost 
causes a panic, or Ciro’s again at 
night, the Embassy or the Florida 
later on in the evening, or perhaps 
the Ambassadeurs, where Florence 
Mills has been drawing crowds of 
élégantes. On Sunday, if it is warm 
enough, it will be one of the smart 
auberges about sixty kilometers from 
Paris, where one dines out under the 
trees, with the softly rolling, beau- 
tifully tilled countryside stretching 
out around and below one. There the 
designer in search of the inspiration that 
is supposed to be visiting the head of the 
house will study the Americans who con- 
gregate in large numbers, noting carefully 
what they have selected from the offer- 
ings of rival houses and how they wear the 
clothes of their choice. 

Why does the designer not seek out the 
chic Frenchwoman in her lair? Because 
she is quite well aware that Frenchwomen 
have suffered an eclipse; because it is the 
American opinion as to what constitutes 
chic that must be studied, since it must be 
served. 

Let’s pretend that you are lunching with 
me today at the Ritz in Pa It’s 1:30 
that noisy, delightful, uncomfortable, 
crowded time when everyone is squeezing 
a way as best they may between tables set 
the full length of the long narrow hallway 
leading to the dining room, where it is con- 
sidered smartest to have table so 
placed as to be directly in the line of traffic, 
and where guests hunting guests and wait- 
ers hunting food will be most certain to 
stumble over one. We will forge our way 
down that long strip of crowded carpet and 
claim the petite table d deux that Monsieur 
Olivier, the suave maitre d’hétel, has held 
for us against all rapacious comers. Or 
perhaps you are tired from your strenuous 
shopping of the morning and would prefer 
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Contentment 
in Every Draw— 
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Pipe-smoking card-player finds 
his tobacco keeps him happy, 
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view of cosmopolitan so- 
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nted to our eager eyes a hand- 

bouquet of feminine charm and 

The crowd will include an 

Egyptian princess or so, a maharajah’s 

exotic-looking daughter, a scattering o 

English peeresses, a generous proportion of 

the daughters, wives, mothers and sisters 
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Having finished our heroically abstemi- 
ous luncheon, we tell our garcon to procure 
us a table for coffee in the hall, where we so 
lately took our cocktails, so that we may 
watch the smart world again file by to 
seatter at the arched and sheltered drive- 
way in pursuit of further smartness; and 
again we weigh the comparative merits of 
American chic as opposed to that of a dozen 
other nationalities, and the Americans win 
with unchallenged ease. It is palpable to 
the most casual observer that the 
young Spanish women, the Italians, the 
Germans, the English and all the other 
races, are doing their best to wear their 
clothes as the American girl wears hers, to 
walk as she walks, to duplicate her manner 


as nearly as possible. 


even 


So Obviously Sport Models 


At 5:30 we find ourselves sitting again in 
the long hallway. Our table is against the 
long windows that face the garden. Again 
a well-dressed throng has invaded the hos- 
pitable hall, this time for tea. But there 
is a difference, a marked difference, in the 
groups that gather about the infinitesimal 
tables. Very few of the same faces are here. 
This crowd is*quite definitely French. Now 
certainly we shall see the smart French- 
woman at her best, we assure ourselves, 
since she turns out here for tea in great 
numbers. 

It is an extremely well-dressed crowd. 
There are just as many expensive mink 
coats; just as many obviously grand-cou- 
ture frocks beneath them; far more dia- 
mond bracelets, rings and hat ornaments 
set with far, far larger stones than one sees 
worn by the women grouped around the 
luncheon tables, so it is obviously not a lack 
of funds, we decide, that makes this gath- 
ering seem less attractive to us. What can 
it be? 

We decide that the women have a too 
sophisticated look, that they are older in 
their ways, more studied, mature. Too 
much given to osprey-trimmed hats. Pins 
too handsomely jeweled, stuck with too ob- 
vious a perkiness through felt hats intended 
to be pour le sport. There are any number 
of sports costumes worn by women who 
have the look of never having used them 
for anything but the tea table. The shoes 
accompanying these sports ensembles give 


them their final touch of incongruousness. 
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be charm in costuming. 

Sunday proves to be a lovely day, so we, 
still drawing our odious comparisons, dine 
at Moulin de Bicherel, on the edge of an 
amusing little mill pond set in the midst 
of a charming garden. Our table is near 
the entrance gate and we are early enough 
to watch the diners arrive. A large propor- 
tion of our neighbors at the little tables set 
along the graveled path bordering the 
pond are our old friends of the Ritz lunch- 
eon tables, although there is a larger pro- 
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How to Make Women Jealous 


Two young American girls breeze in, fol- 
lowed a few paces behind by their equally 
young American swains. We disapprove 
emphatically of the very slouchy way the 
men wear their otherwise well-made clothes. 

Why, we ask each other, don’t they get 
themselves some suspenders, such as all 
smart Englishmen wear, and keep their 
trousers up where they belong instead of 
allowing them vw hang precariously to their 
negligible hips, rumpling untidily over their 
shoes and almost, if not quite, brushing the 
ground? But the girls are delectable. 
Both tall, both incredibly yet not un- 
wholesomely slim, clean of skin, with white, 
beautifully cared-for teeth revealed in 
spontaneous easy laughter. 

Their clothes are obviously grand cou- 
ture, but they are as obviously designed 
with just the type of young women wearing 
them in the back of the designer’s mind, 
and they are worn with an easy indifference 
to their costliness and an engaging uncon- 
cern as to how they look. They radiate, in 
their journey to the table reserved for them 
farther down the graveled path, the sense 
of fitness that no doubt possesses them. 
Their buoyant, lithe carriage and insouci- 
ant manner seem to say: ‘‘We are young, 
we are good to look at, we are strong, we 
are healthy, our clothes are good; they are 
appropriate, they express us, and therefore 
we ignore them. We know we awaken ad- 
miration, but we don’t care a rap. We're 
indifferent to praise or censure, because we 
are having a marvelously good time with 
each other. We are happy. It’s fun being 
alive!” 

A group of Englishwomen watch their 
progress along the tables rather sourly, 
striving to maintain a manner of studied 
aloofness. We are quietly amused when they 
are provoked into murmuring sarcastic 
criticisms to one another about ‘‘these im- 
possible Americans.” ‘‘Much too well 
dressed, don’t you think?” ‘Oh yes, 
much! Overdressed and underbred!”’ 

We appraise these detractors of Amer- 
ican womanhood. Dressed in a severely 
negligee manner, their very mannish and 
somewhat battered felt hats are terribly 
unkind to their colorless faces. The one 
standing beside the table could have been 
pretty. Her features were excellent. She is 
broad of shoulder. Evidently an active 
sportswoman, but her carriage is very bad. 
Her body sags. Her hands thrust in the 
pockets of a bunchy-looking tweed jacket 
drag it forward with an unsightly stricture 
across her hips. And the shoes of the 
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whole group! Terrible! Not the neat 
brogues an American woman would have 
selected for rough sports wear, but pointed- 
toed, one-strap sandals of dingy lizard skin, 
with baby Louis heels sadly run down on 
the edges, decidedly the worse for much 
wear and badly in need of a cleaning. 

The stockings? Worse than the shoes! 
Drab gray or too dark a beige of sleazy silk, 
speckled at the backs of the ankles with 
mud spots. Too bad of them, we agree, for 
they look intelligent and interesting, and 
we both admire the English type of beauty, 
even though it lacks the variety of the 
American and the virility of the French. 

We go on to the races. The photographers 
are busy. We watch their choices of 
smartness with interest. Our two Amer- 
ican girls of the Mill are snapped repeatedly 
as are dozens of other American women. 
We are confirmed triumphantly by the dis- 
eriminating photographers, who have 
watched the disciples of chic passing and 
repassing before an all-seeing camera these 
many years. The proportion of American 
subjects selected for their next morning’s 
collections of photographs of what the chic 
Parisienne is wearing at the races, which 
will be peddled to all the American com- 
missionaires’ offices and to the French 
couturiers, will rate high. 

Two manikins from one of the big 
houses, dressed just alike, supposedly the 
better to accent a new mode, pass close to 
us. But they don’t look smart. They 
merely look odd. Their frocks are different, 
to be sure. They express a new idea, but 
the idea, we decide, is a mighty poor one, 
and the girls themselves would ruin the 
idea anyway, as far as we are concerned. 
They are both many, many pounds too 
heavy and their obvious lack of corseting 
exceeds the bounds of good taste. They 
wabble. It is agreed that we’re all for the 
uncorseted effect, but only for those who 
have had the good fortune to be endowed 
with the right kind of figure, or for those 
who have had the grit to achieve it. They 
swish their very short plaid skirts too much. 
Their hats are astonishingly high of crown, 
producing a matronly effect that consorts 
ill with the schoolgirlish quality of their 
frocks. Their shoes are too delicate and 
their legs are not attractive. They all but 
beg the photographers to snap them. Fi- 
nally one less discriminating than the others 
satisfies their desire and they preen them- 
selves for five minutes before they are ready 
for the ordeal. 


Dressed Up in Diamonds 


A famous French actress strolls by with a 
woman friend. She is regarded in Paris asa 
great beauty. Her face is hard, her eyes 
tired. Perhaps she is twenty-eight, but she 
looks forty, though her skin is good and her 
features regular. She has the reputation of 
being one of the best-dressed women in 
Europe. We recognize her dressmaker at 
once as one of the old school, who still de- 
signs her things chiefly for the luxurious 
Frenchwoman, and who is just beginning to 
turn her attention to “‘these odd foreigners 
who are invading our salons!’’ Yes, that 
ensemble is in her most characteristic man- 
ner. The frock is exquisite —a masterpiece. 
A web of the most marvelous embroidery. 
What intricacy! What richness! It must 
have cost quite 10,000 franes. And her 
jewels! 

“Did you see that pin at her shoulder 
with the two great pear-shaped diamonds 
separated by the square emerald, and that 
oblong diamond on her left hand?” 

“Yes, weren't they overpowering?” 

But somehow she didn’t look right 
either. Richness didn’t make up for a lot of 
other qualities she seemed to lack. Her 
figure was lovely, but she moved with a 
lack of verve. Her feet were minute in 
their stilted, exquisitely fabricated pumps, 
but one felt sure that the pain of cruelly 
cramped toes was being bravely endured by 
the wearer and that it was contributing 
materially to her look of premature years. 

The shifting of the crowds brings the two 
American girls of the Mill into momentary 
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juxtaposition with the renowned Frenc!} 
beauty. We see her appraise them quickly 
and draw away. The crowds close again 
between them, but that moment was re 
vealing to us who were watching the little 
drama being enacted as if for our benefit 
It was apparent that the famous beauty felt 
outclassed; that she had no wish to linger 
in the immediate neighborhood of these 
dominating creatures. Their smart sim- 
plicity made her magnificence seem tawdry. 
More revealing still were the glances of the 
bystanders. For the spectacular French- 
woman, their gaze evinced curiosity and 
varying shades of astonishment at the cost- 
liness of her clothes and jewels. Their 
glances followed the American women with 
frank pleasure. 

“T cannot understand why you so ex- 
tremely well-dressed American women 
come to us for your styles!”’ said a perhaps 
all too honest Frenchwoman to me when | 
was last in Europe. She is a woman who 
numbers among her friends some of the 
smartest of our younger matrons. ‘“‘ What 
have we poor French people to offer you 
that you haven’t got in abundance in your 
own fortunate country?” Faith in our- 
selves is what we lack. 

It would be idle to decry the importance 
of Parisian design in women’s wearing ap- 
parel today. France has held sway by 
right of superior merit over women’s ap- 
parel for decades, but her dominion is being 
threatened, her réle of dictator questioned. 


A Call to Arms 


The English began some two years ago to 
defy openly the dominance of Paris fash- 
ions. A concerted campaign was begun to 
foster design and manufacturing at home. 
They possess far fewer inner resources to 
give strength to their fight for independence 
than do we. Their country, being more 
purely Anglo-Saxon than ours, is much less 
rich ‘in diversified racial contributions to 
design. Their manufacturing establish- 
ments have reached nowhere near the degree 
of organized perfection that ours have at- 
tained. Their climate is not so favorable to 
elegance and luxury in wearing apparel, 
and there is not the widespread clothes 
consciousness among Englishwomen that 
exists here, nor is it fostered with any de- 
gree of skill by the department stores, nor 
spread with the astonishing breadth that 
results from the wide dissemination of high- 
class fashion literature in America. 

Yet despite these handicaps, England is 
making a brave and determined effort to 
support her own designers and manufac- 
turers, with the temptation of Paris right 
at her doors, easy of access and far less 
costly of acquisition to her than to us, 
despite her new customs duties. She may 
fail to break the silken but evidently galling 
cords that bind her to Paris. She may be so 
lacking in inward resources as to render her 
attempt at independence merely a gesture, 
but at any rate she will have made a deter- 
mined and praiseworthy effort; while we, 
with our far greater preparedness, our wider 
market for ideas, our better organized 
machines for purveying styles, our growing 
appreciation and discrimination in matters 
of dress, will have continued to walk in 
chains simply because we are either inher- 
ently slavish or indolent or both. 

Mussolini, resenting in his pride of race 
the implication that only the French, who 
were barbarians when Italy was the center 
of culture and the arts, can produce worthy 
costume designs, issues a clarion call to the 
designers of his own country to compete for 
rewards in costume ideas that would ap- 
proximate the Italian ideal of beauty in 
dress. 

Radio sketches of the first prize-winning 
designs have just reached us. They demon- 
strate clearly the folly of arbitrary reform 
movements in women’s clothes. The cos- 
tumes selected are graceful and picturesque, 
but ludicrously unsuited to the needs of 
modern life. Reform bodies invariably 
evince a complete lack of understanding of 
the deep psychological causes underlying 

(Continued on Page 127 
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noticed when an accident happens how the by- 


.... Have you ever 


standers usually look helplessly on—wanting to 
help but not knowing what to do? For there 
is no richer satisfaction than that of lending a 
helping hand to the fellow in distress . . . To give 
First Aid effectively, two things are needed: — 
First, the knowledge of what to do... Second, 
the materials to use. For 35c you can get both 
at any drug store...35c buys the Sarety 4, 


containing a complete and compact First Aid 
Instruction Book and two ready-to-use First 
Aid dressings—prepared and sized for instant 
application to two minor wounds. The 
SAFETY 4 is a pocket packet—slip it in your 
grip, tuck it in your motor car, keep it in your 
desk or bathroom cabinet. Thus, at home, at 
work or on the highway you are equipped to 
act as a kindly minister to the fellow in distress. 
Bauer & Black, Chicago, New York and Toronto. 
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To BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA :—The new, official Boy Scouts’ First Aid Kit, approved by Boy Scout Headquarters and prepared 
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have revolutionized the % 
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Don’t expect 
efficiency from an old-fashioned chas- 


modern performance 


sis. Don’t look for present-day econ- 
omies in an automobile designed 3 or 
4 years ago. Study the modern trend 
if you seek the utmost for your money. 


‘ 


o the average man “engineering” simply 
means a lot of technical graphs, charts and 
blueprints. 

He never thinks of engineering in terms 
of performance, comfort and resale value. 
That kind of thinking may cost you money. 

Don't do it 

Today, engineering is a subject very close to your 
pocketbook 


price you pay for a car, what it costs you to run it, 


To a large extent it determines the 
and what you get when you sell it. 


New engineering developments 


Dramatic changes have recently taken place in 
automobile standards of design. Modern engineer- 
ing science has developed a new type of motor car, 
different from anything you have ever known before. 


More 
Plus greater 


Vastly improved performance. power. 
Quicker starting. Quicker stopping. 
operating efficiency these are the brilliant 
achievements of modern design, today embodied in 
the new-type Overland Six. 

It is new all through... designed and built as a 
unit ... not an old-fashioned, reconstructed chassis. 
To all outward appearances this car looks very 


much like conventional automobiles as you know 





ample power to master the steepest hills in high. 
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them. Except that it is a great deal lower to the 
ground. And smartly European in appearance. 
But hidden beneath the body are scores of vital 


engineering improvements that have practically 
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REVEALS AMAZING EFFICIENCY OF 


Gear shifting has been reduced to the minimum. 

It has a low gravity center. An outstanding en- 
gineering feature due to these modern principles 
of design. This means safety. It means protection 


revolutionized its performance standards ...im- against sidesway and serious skidding. 

proved its riding qualities And it means comfprt| 
. cut operating costs to such as you’ve never found 

a minimum ... and added Remember ' 


immeasurably to its length 
of service. 

This new car is built to 
meet modern traffic condi- 
tions. 

You can drive it at road 
speeds of 40 to 55 miles an hour without excessive 
wear or strain on the engine. 

Its “high-torque” super-efficient power plant has 


—thke performance, comfort and 
economy of any automobile are first 
determined on the drafting board. 
Long life starts with engineering. 


and America’s finest motor cars. Plus many other 


in any car of this ee 


What we did 
It took 2 years to design 
and build the Overland Six. 
And in addition 12 months 
to test it. No car ever built 


received more careful study from the engineering 
standpoint. 


It embodies the major advantages of 18 of Europe's 
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ENGINE 


**HIGH-TORQUE” 


OVERLAND SIX 


features our own engineering staff developed. 

The Overland Six will turn in a 40-foot circle. 
Rear springs are underslung and 52 inches long. 141 
square inches of braking surface provide an ample 
safety margin. 

It is a car of outstanding comfort .. . 
More cubic feet capacity than the 
average automobile of this price. 

The result is ample comfort for 5 full-size pas- 
. with plenty of room to step in or out... 


with more 


inside space. 


sengers . . 

room to stretch your legs with the utmost ease. 
The seats are wider, the windows iarger, the 

doors much broader. All features you'll certainly 


appreciate when you inspect rival cars of this price. 


ERLAND J/X‘*835 


The intrinsic value of any auto- 


mobile is determined largely by the j § 
skill of the men who design it. y § 
Look for modern engineering in any 5 


car you buy today. 


It is a strikingly beautiful 
automobile. Every line, every 
curve and contour is the re- 
sult of painstaking study. A famous artist created it. 


Upkeep troubles banished 


Because of these new principles of design the up- 
keep cost of an Overland Six has been reduced to 


the minimum. 
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A recent issue of this book gives 
first, second, fourth and fifth place 
in used car values among the 1925 
models of 17 different auto- 
mobiles, TO OVERLAND! 

So you see that modern engineering counts in used 
car prices. It will mean a great deal to you when 
it’s time to trade-in your automobile. That’s some 
thing you should think of before buying any 
car today. You cannot afford to neglect it. 


Do you wonder then 





Gasoline expense is exceed- 
ingly low. So is oil consumption. 

And due to its greater oper- 
ating efficiency, repair costs 
have been brought to a remark- 
ably low level. 

There is no Six built today 
that offers greater value... no 
car made in which finer quality 
or better 


of material is used 


workmanship employed. 
Top place in resale value. No think- 
ing man need be told that this is one 


of the most important factors in any 
automobile purchase today. 


b gate probably heard of 
the National Used Car Blue 





Book. It’s published for the guidance of automobile 


merchants all over the country to help them in 
purchasing used cars wisely. Hence it is universally 


conceded to be an accurate check on new car values. 





Modern design gives improved riding comfort 


that we urge you to see 


this wonderful new- 
type car—that we ask 
the 


before 


you to compare 


values offered 


making up your mind? 

Don’t buy blind- 
folded. See the Over- 
land Six and find out 
how modern engineer 
ing has contributed to 
the safety, security and 
comfort of 

The Willys Fi- 


nance Plan means less 


motoring. 





money down, smaller 


monthly payments,and 


the lowest credit-cost in the industry. We reserve the 


right to change prices and specifications without notice. 
NOTE: 
optional equipment at slight extra cost. 


furnished as 
Other 
Overland Six prices include: Touring $825; Coupe 
$825; De Luxe Sedan $975. Prices f. o. b. factory 

Willys-Overland Inc., Toledo, Ohio. Willys-Over- 
land Sales Co. Ltd., Toronto, Canada. 


4-wheel brakes are now 
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7T a NOW COMES THE SEASON OF BACK-PORCH REFRIGERATION. WOMEN DARTING FROM 
as HOT KITCHENS INTO CHILLING ENTRIES. MILK AND VEGETABLES FREEZING 
ir OUTSIDE. FRUITS AND MEATS SPOILING INSIDE. IS THIS SAVING? 
mole S 1 
= be 
co ] 


bande Mis 


with an dled ie nen. 


...and, note which uses the coldest refrigerant 


Tees back-porch refrigeration save? 


Tens of thousands of homes have 
They have Servels 


decided ‘‘no’’. 
all year round. 

Makeshift refrigeration is largely 
what makes food and meals such ty- 
rants. With Servel, most courses are 
prepared by the day, instead of by meal. 
ads and soups are made 





Desserts, sa 
up twice a week. Instead of fresh food 
spoiling, even leftovers can be saved 
until used. A hundred economies and 


Why Servel, particularly? 

Three electric refrigerators have made 
over 90 per cent of all installations. Are 
there important differences between 
these three? Electric light and power 
companies think so; more of them sell 
Servel. Informed purchasers are be- 
ginning to think so; Servel’s sales are 
increasing at a record-breaking rate. 

Certainly, Servel must be showing 
definite superiorities. 


fa 
short-cuts replace a hundred wastes and (? 
drudgeries. Ask any Servel owner, and 
you, too, will see the point in having . 
Servel, all vear round. 
‘ 
¢ . 
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Trade Marks Reg, 





AUTOMATIC retri 


Sold and recommended by more Electric Light and Power 
Companies than any other electric refrigerator— 
also by franchised dealers everywhere 


SERVED 


And it is! Servel’s refrigerant is the 
coldest in domestic use. Let your dealer 
show you how cold it is. Pour water 
on it—ice, instantly. Place a thermome- 
ter in 1t—10 below zero. Spray it on 
the Hoor— evaporation, immediately. 

Naturally, Servel’s motor starts and 
stops less often. Its entire system is 
simpler. Only 2!2 pounds of this won- 
derful refrigerant are necessary to do 
the refrigerating for years. 

Meanwhile, write for ‘‘Servel Cold- 
ery’’—the first book which tells what 
really can be done with electric refrig- 
eration. Send 10 cents in stamps to the 
Servel Corporation, 51 East 42nd St., 
New York. Branches in principal cities. 
London, England, Servel, Ltd. 


BELOW ZERO 


——— U.S. Pat. Of 


October 16,1926 
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(Continued from Page 122 
fashion in dress. No man is strong enough, 
not even an all-powerful dictator like Mus- 
solini, to force undesired fashions into 
popular favor. He has a unique opportu- 
nity to foster native design, but he will only 
stifle it if he attempts to make it conform to 
his private, perhaps very mistaken, ideas of 
modesty, suitability and beauty. 

We, ourselves, were not ready for style 
independence ten years ago. Many of us 
still have a painfully vivid picture in our 
memories of the horrors that were foisted 
on a helpless public during the war years, 
when very little was coming out of Paris by 
way of suggestions for glorifying woman- 
hood. I attended, in the course of business, 
innumerable style shows during and just 
after the war years, at which were shown 
monstrosities of American design that 
fairly filled one with desolation. 

Groups of American manufacturers seized 
upon the moment when Paris had her hands 
full of other matters to announce with much 
bravado that they had thrown off the for- 
eign yoke and would henceforth sponsor 
only American designs. Like any other illy 
conceived and premature rebellion, their 
campaign ended in arout. Thankful are we 
who saw the fruits of it that it did. Paris, 
as soon as she had time to attend to it, put 
us all in our places and resumed her own as 
style dictator of the world. But that was 
then and this is now. Times have changed 
and we with them. We've grown in the 
favor of the arts, if not in the favor of our 
fellow man. We’vemade phenomenal strides 
in understanding and in appreciation of 
beauty. We can do many things safely to- 
day that ten years ago we rendered our- 
selves ridiculous by attempting. 

We would seem to be the last people in 
the world to nurse an inferiority complex. 
Yet cocky as we are about our qualities in 
every other possible respect, we have been 
thoroughly sold and we accept the idea that 
in the matter of designing women’s clothes 
we are a hopelessly inferior lot. 


Revolt of the Hats 


It would be unfair to lay the entire blame 
for the careful fostering of this paralyzing 
humility complex at the door of the French 
dressmaker. We, ourselves, are vastly more 
guilty. Our department stores have found 
it extremely lucrative to disseminate the 
presentiment that without the prestige of 
Paris pretties our wardrobes would be a 
total loss. Purveying Paris has become a 
cult with many of us, but there are those 
who are beginning to pause and wonder if 
we aren’t overdoing it a bit. We are begin- 
ning to ask ourselves if we aren’t criminal 
accomplices in. the doing to death of the 
creative impulse of our own people. 

The chic Parisienne is wearing this or 
that or the other thing, we are told every 
day in the public press. Very often the chic 
Parisienne is not wearing anything of the 
kind. In fact, there are innumerable modes 
touted vigorously as Parisian that the 
Parisians never heard of. When the much- 
advertised mode is an authentic one, the 
chic Parisiennes, who are popularly sup- 
posed to be wearing it, will usually be dis- 
covered to be Americans stopping in Paris. 

The average American woman is begin- 
ning to have a very shrewd suspicion that 
she is being sold a gold brick in this ever- 
lasting chic-Parisienne stuff. This average 
American woman travels much and reads 
more, and one of the subjects that most en- 
gages her attention is clothes, as witness the 
enormous circulation of the various maga- 
zines dealing either wholly or in part with 
the subject of dress and its appurtenances. 
She has learned from a study of places and 
people that there are climatic conditions 
and local customs that make certain types 
of wearing apparel suitable for Parisians 
and entirely unsuitable for her. 

Even New York women not infrequently 
find themselves at odds with the dictates of 
Paris. We try valiantly to rise to the com- 
mands of an alien ruler of our modes and 
manners, when often it causes us acute 
discomfort, not to say real suffering, to do 
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so. We have worn furs on blistering July 
days because certain Parisian manikins, 
shivering in their chiffon-lace gowns, have 
felt impelled to add the grateful warmth 
of a silver-fox pelt to their airily clad 
shoulders. 

For several seasons we braved the glare 
of our summer’s sun in snippy little felt 
hats with absurdities a half inch wide in the 
matter of brims. Our noses were scorched, 
the backs of our necks were burned and our 
eyes ached with the dazzle of July noon- 
days; but Paris said small hats, so we be- 
lieved that small hats had to be worn. That 
they had also to be felt served to aggravate 
our discomfort. Paris, because of her or- 
dinarily much cooler summers, can use the 
felt hat to advantage all the year around, 
but in June, July and August it gets ex- 
tremely irksome in our climate. 

Last year we began to show a distinct 
line of cleavage with Paris in this matter of 
hats. While Frenchwomen continued to 
affect the almost brimless chapeau, only 
modifying it in the matter of a few new folds 
in the crown, American women boldly threw 
off the foreign yoke and unashamedly 
sported wide-brimmed straws of revolu- 
tionary proportions. 

This spring again the moot question be- 
gan early in March to agitate the breasts 
of millinery importers. Would or would 
not French milliners do anything for us 
in the matter of large hats; and if they 
did, would the chic Parisienne deign to 
wear the large models and so give what 
was still regarded as the needed cachet to 
induce American women to buy and wear 
them? 


The Effect of Weather Reports 


The French milliners did exactly what 
they had done the season before and the 
season before that. They made a few large 
models distinctly for the American trade; 
models made with the left hand, so to speak; 
uninspired and lacking in real merit, be- 
cause the mind of the designers was not 
stimulated by the idea that a wide vogue 
would result from them. Their small mod- 
els in felt, Panama or Milan continued 
excellent. They widened the brims a little 
and put some interesting new creases in the 
crowns, but American millinery manufac- 
turers were drawing nearer and nearer to 
the hot-weather season with nary a wide- 
brimmed Paris hat that could lay any faint- 
est claim to inspired designing. 

I returned from Paris the twentieth of 
May with an assortment of the smartest 
hats from the best milliners in Paris, pur- 
chased for a New York manufacturer. It 
had been a cold rainy spring. Everything 
I'd purchased for my own use was emi- 
nently suited to the climate and the cus- 
toms of the country I had just left. I had 
added to my personal collection two large 
hats that I had never worn in Paris, be- 
cause no one in Paris was wearing large 
ones. I was, in fact, rather inclined to call 
myself hard names for having wasted money 
on them in what looked like another season 
of small hats. 

After a wintry voyage home, we stepped 
from the steamer straight into one of New 
York’s occasional sweltering May days. 
The pier was alive with color and move- 
ment. Filmily dressed welcomers fluttered 
in and out among arctically costumed 
welcomed. We, who had expected more 
or less to knock our friends on the pier 
dead with our Parisian elegance, looked 
decidedly sad and wilted. Instead of 
impressing the stay-at-homes with our 
grandeur, we had to endure the humiliation 
of having them pity us for the ineptitude of 
our costumes. Large hats abounded. My 
two that had seemed so preposterously wide 
of brim in Paris were shrinking to insignifi- 
cant proportions in my mind’s eye as I re- 
garded a few of the largest specimens on the 
pier. 

“But never mind!” I told myself. ‘‘ This 
is not representative of American chic. The 
Ritz tomorrow at luncheon and the Colony 
Saturday will show me quite a different pic- 


ture 
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But they didn’t. It was the same pic- 
ture, only exaggerated. My two large hats 
shrank to still smaller proportions. | 
wished —oh, how I wished, when I thought 
of the 1200 francs that navy blue had 
cost me and the 1500 I'd paid for that 
wine-red model, which even at a 
cent franc was a lot of money, not to 
mention the duty that was assessed on 
them —that I could, like Alice in Wonder- 
land, nibble on a handy mushroom and 
make them grow to fit the picture. Within 
a week after my arrival home, I, in the in 
terests of chic, as I was seeing it from the 
American angle, had to hie myself to the 
shops and buy myself a new aggregation of 
millinery. 

“*American modes to feel strongly the in 
fluence of the rainy Paris spring,’ an- 
nounces an important style publication. Is 
it sensible that we should swelter through 
July, August and September in winter- 
weight clothes because Paris happened to 
have bad weather in April, May and June? 

A people used to thinking freely and 
somewhat belligerently for themselves have 
in them a goodly measure of what Poe calls 
the Imp of the Perverse. Too much stress- 
ing of the Paris-decrees-so-and-so sort of 
thing is breeding a reaction. 

“Why should Paris be forever deciding 
what Prides Crossing should wear?” the 
public is beginning to mutter. ‘‘ There has 
been about enough of this Paris pap. Let's 
have a little America-decrees-thus-and-so 
for a change!”’ 

The present willingness of our manufac- 
turers to hand over the entire responsibility 
and all the rewards for creating new ideas 
in dress design is largely pure inertia. It 
is so much easier to copy than it is to 
originate. I know one manufacturer of 
high-grade women’s dresses who started in 
business full of enthusiasm for creating his 
own designs, and he did create. Moreover, 
his undoubtedly original work met with 
success. He always included in his line 
some half dozen models from the best for- 
eign dressmakers, not because he needed 
the stimulus of their design, but because he 
had to bow to the demands of certain of his 
clientele for copies of imports. Usually he 
would not even show them to buyers unless 
he was asked to do so. 


three- 


So This is Paris 


He had always sent his showroom man- 
ager, a discreet and clever woman, to Paris 
to buy these few models for him. One sea- 
son she was ill and could not go, so he went 
in her stead. He was young, and Paris went 
rather badly to his head. Lots of his cus- 
tomers, the buyers from large department 
stores and smart specialty shops, were in 
Paris and he had a glorious time. He ar- 
ranged with various buyers to pay half the 
cost of this model or that, on condition that 
a sizable order would be placed with him 
for its reproduction. He came home with 
forty models instead of the usual quota of 
six. Some of them were good. Most of 
them were not. But he built up his line 
again largely out of his own ideas. 

When the next season rolled around it 
found him back in Paris having the time of 
his life, and this time he returned with 
about seventy-five models in his trunks. 
Tired out from a trip filled with strenuous 
entertaining, and busy with reproductions 
that had been contracted for, he contented 
himself with working out two or three ideas 
of his own that he had in mind — ideas, be it 
said, that could scarcely be called his own. 
He knew quite well that he had ceased to 
think for himself and that he was reproduc- 
ing things he had seen in various French 
lines. Another season completely finished 
him as a designer. He is now frankly a 
copyist, without an original idea in his head. 

This pursuing of the line of least resist- 
ance has not brought him greater freedom 
from strain and worry, though he is success- 
fulenough. On the contrary, instead of the 
effort of originating, he is now the victim of 
a tiresome searching for designs among the 
French couturiers that are not the common 

Continued on Page 129 
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SAFETY 


ELECTRIC 
PRODUCTS 


Bull Dog Fusenters 


Cost less installed 
than old time fuse 
boxes. Fuses are 
dangerous in the 
cellar. Replace 
fuses as easily and 
safely as electric 
light bulbs with 
BULL Dos SAFE- 
TY FUSENTERSin- 
stalled upstairs. 


Bull Dog Safety Switch 


Positive in ac- 
tion. Quick make 
—quick break. 
Lurainized finish, 
visible in dim- 
mest light. Sturd- 
ily built. Proven 
best by test and 
practical service. 
Protect your em- 
ploy ees and your 
equipment with 
BULL DOG Safe- 
ty Switches. 


Bull Dog Saf-to-Fuse 


The ideal switch 
for electric rang- 
es. Simple to use. 
Positive in ac- 
tion. Provides 
maximum safety 
A new principle 
in switch and cur- 
out design. At- 
tractive Lumin- 
ized finish. 


Bull Dog Switchboards 
Complete line of equipment for the safe 
and simple control of electricity. Put your 
problems up to BULL DOG engineers. 








11,000 lbs. of copper used in manu- 

facturing BULL DOG knife switches 

installed in this D. C. Switchboard 
(the largest in the world.) 


MUTUALELECTRICS& MACHINECO. 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN, U.S. A, 
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I'll tell you the way to the best we have 


¥% are promised, in these 


hotels, complete satisfaction. 


You know that promise; our 
employees know it. You know 
that the management’s inten- 
tions are of the best—but all 
the same there may come a time 
when you aren't getting what 
you want here. 

I'll tell you what to do in 
such a case: just remind that 
employee of his permanent in- 
structions—which are: 

“Always fully satisfy the guest 
whom you are serving—or, if 
you can’t satisfy him, get your 
supertor to complete the trans- 


action. y 


In other words, remember that 
the people in authority will see 
that you're satisfied, and your 


complaint will always be ad- 





Boston’s Hotel Statler 
is Building: 

A new Hore! Statler is un- 

der construction in the up- 

town district of Boston—to 

eo be opened late this year, with 





justed, if it goes high enough. 


There was never a manufac- 
turer, probably, whose product 
gave full satisfaction in every unit 
and to every buyer; nor a mer- 


chant whose employees pleased 


EVERY room in these hx 

tels, whatever its price, has 
private bath, circulating ice- 
water, bed-head reading lamp, 


every customer; nor a hotel man 
who felt that every departing 
guest left with good will for the 
house. This simple rule of con- 
duct, by which all our employces 
are governed, comes as nearly 
as anything we have been able 
to set up to making satisfaction 
automatic when customer and 
employee are at variance on a 
question of service. 

Remember it, when you're 
in our houses. It will get you 


the best we have. 


P7002 aN Ln 


— 
PS The experienced traveler I lans to be 
, ¢ in a Statler for his over-Sunday 











vet tow 
Rates are unusually low, in comparison 
with those of other first-class hotels. 

Rates are from $3 in Cleveland, Detroit and St. Louis 

from $3.50 in Buffalo, and from $4 in New York. For 

two people, these rooms are $4.50 in Cleveland and St 

Louis, $5 in Detroit, $5.50 in Buffalo, and $6 in New York 

Twin-bedrooms (for two) are from $5.50 in Cleveland. 

Detroit and St. Louis, from $6.50 in Buffalo, and from $7 
in New York. 

Values, Values! 
full-length mirror, and other re 





1300 rooms, 1300 baths 


And an Office Building: 
i Adjoining the hotel is the 


Buffalo~Cleveland~Detroit~St.Louis | 222% 5 ss 


unusual conveniences. A 





new Statler Office Building 








’ CXC n 
with 200,000 square feet of ( nter ' 
rh , l, Mire . ‘ “tgs ie 
highly desirable ofhce space, both, besides its regular 
inthe heart of uptown Boston; lining ’ 1] 
7 is. W dining-rooms. All articles at 
Rental } lanagers, H. Bal news-stands are sold at street 
lard Co., 45 Milk St., Boston ‘ : 
a ee! oar nan 


Club breakfasts—of a la carte am 
ellence Each hotel has a 
ufeteria, lunch 















And Statler-Operated Hotel Pennsylvania~New York 
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(Continued from Page 127 
property of every manufacturer and de- 
partment store that sends representatives 
to Paris; the victim of the grueling compe- 
tition of speeding one’s purchases home, 
pushing one’s employes to the limit to get 
copies of popular models made and on the 
market before the cheap-volume manufac- 
turers have the same model at a price that 
ruins it for the more exclusive houses. 
The very buyers who coaxed him into the 
business of copying sell him out without 
conscience to any manufacturer who can 
turn out a desired model at a little lower 
cost. 

Another designer, a woman, the highly 
paid member of a leading manufacturing 
firm, refuses to go to the Paris openings. 
She told me she had gone a number of 
times at the behest of her firm’s president 
and had been appalled at what the show- 
ings did to her own creative sense. This 
woman’s models are purchased by the 
smartest specialty shops in the United 
States. Few of her dresses can be retailed 
under $150. Were you to see a half 
dozen of her frocks on display in the win- 
dows of a high-grade department store, 
you would without doubt say to yourself, 
‘Here is Paris at its best, surely!” Yet for 
years she has not set foot in Paris. ‘‘ But,” 
you may say, clinging to the fetish that all 
that is lovely and smart in clothes must 
come out of Paris, ‘‘no doubt she is of 
French blood and still retains her genius for 
design.”” Notatall. She’sa German Jewess, 
very beautiful and the most smartly turned- 
out woman I have ever met. 


A Trick in the Fashion Game 


An eminently successful manufacturer of 
sports apparel in New York, until a few 
years ago, never went to Europe to pur- 
chase models. He had a staff of able de- 
signers who understood his clientele and 
who had consistently turned out all the 
models he needed to satisfy his customers. 
Little by little the increasing pressure of 
the buyers’ demands for copies of imports 
began to make itself seriously felt in his 
business. He did not dare to offer them a 
line unless it included an appreciable num- 
ber of imports. He tried to compromise by 
buying a few pieces from model importers 
in New York, designing the rest in his own 
shop. Buyers gave him no quarter. They 
asked embarrassing questions: 

“Are you going to be at the openings this 
season ?”’ 

“Tf you are not going yourself, whom are 
you sending?”’ 

“‘Do you buy from So-and-So? I get 
most of mysports things there. i think you 
ought to have their models.” 

“‘How many models do you bring home? 
Only ten? I don’t see how you can turn out 
a really good line with only that many.”’ 

“Did you see Racquette,the big success 
of the R collection? And you didn’t 
buy it? Oh, I hoped you had, because 
I want some copies of it. G has it on 
his line at $29.50. I will have to get it 
from him.”’ 

So he was forced to go and buy heavily or 
find himself outclassed in the buyer's eyes. 
His designers copy what everyone else is 
copying and he says that season by season 
his line gets less and less individual and 
more and more the duplicate of every other 
sports-apparel line in New York. What 
else could be the result with every manufac- 
turer drawing his ideas from the same 
source? 

“Buyers Start Rush for Home,” reads 
the caption of an article in a trade paper. 

“Boat Trains Jammed with Returning 


Representatives of the Women’s Wear 
Trades,’’ reads another. ; 
“Manufacturers Willing to Pay Big 


Premiums for Early Sailings!” 
‘Manufacturer Refuses to Purchase Any 
Model That Cannot be Taken Back with 
Him to America,’”’ And more of the like. 
No wonder they are in such a desperate 
hurry. A delay of a few days may mean the 
disqualifying of half one’s choicest pur- 
chases. One manufacturer told me of the 
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way in which his painstakingly made copies 
are rendered useless before he is ready to 
show his first duplicates to customers. He 
purchased a certain frock from one of the 
big houses: It had, of course, been seen and 
purchased by other American firms an the 
opening day, among them a Fifth Avenue 
department store. He sailed for home on 
the same ship with the buyer of that store, 
who was not a customer of his because his 
line was too expensive for her trade. He 
did not know she had bought the dress, nor 
did she know that he had bought it. One 
does not discuss one’s Paris purchases, if 
one 18 Wise. 

Three days after his return he was pass- 
ing the store in question, and there in the 
window was the frock, flanked by a placard 
announcing that copies of this imported 
model were available at $39.50. The 
manufacturer couldn’t believe it possible. 
No one could turn out a copy in so short 
a time. He had a woman from his staff 
shop on the gown. ‘No, madam, we 
haven’t any of the copies in yet, but we 
expect them in in a day or two. The copies 
are identical. Wouldn’t you leave an order 
for one?”’ No; but madam would return 
in a few days to see the copies. She waited 
a week and shopped again. The copies were 
not yet in, she was informed, but would be 
in shortly. 

Meanwhile the original remained in the 
window with the damning $39.50 placard 
beside it. The manufacturer abandoned 
any attempt to copy the model, which had 
been a particularly good one, for his clien- 
tele. It was ruined for him by being rushed 
into publicity at a price so low that he 
could not hope to compete with it. This 
is but a mild instance of what happens 
when high-grade manufacturers, low-grade 
ones, department stores and specialty shops 
all must seek their material from a com- 
mon source. Such develcpments do not 
hurt the low-grade manufacturer. It is 
the conscientious craftsman, who will not 
make compromises with botched work- 
manship, that suffers from the system. 


Wahat’s In a Name 


The layman—and, more importantly, 
the laywoman—in the United States still 
nurses the quaint notion that the great cou- 
turiers of Paris are French without excep- 
tion. Many of them are, but a steadily 
increasing number are of all sorts of alien 
parentage. Not a few bear the names of 
Russia’s once great families. There are 
uncounted countesses and a liberal sprin- 
kling of princesses doing the obscure odd jobs 
around the great dressmaking houses, while 
others of their talented race do the design- 
ing and managing. A surprisingly large 
number of the very successful houses are 
controlled and administered by English. 
Usually the directing head, the person 
whose name appears over the door, is 
French. That is, of course, good policy; 
but often that name, as in the case of one 
Russian princess, a grand dame of the late 
ill-fated imperial régime, is merely a French 
spelling of the given—or, as the Russians 
call it, the little—name of the foreign pro- 
prietor. Since, then, it appears that it is 
not essential that one be French to be a suc- 
cessful couturier, it must follow that one 
need not necessarily live in Paris to display 
talent or even genius in design. 

The gifted, the talented and the cultured 
of every nation in the world have been 
drawn to our shores because of the greater 
opportunities for reward of merit. They 
bring with them all the potentialities for 
creative work that they possessed in their 
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own lands, added to a vastly more satis- 
factory milieu in which to develop them 
How shortsighted of us then to fail to 
avail ourselves of whatever creative powers 
they have to offer us 

In sculpture, in painting, in literature, in 
music, in architecture, it is to America that 
the Old World has begun to look for healthy 
artistic growth. We hold up our heads with 
any nation, indeed a little bit higher than 
any of them in the recognized branches 
of the arts, yet even the youngest of us 
supposed-to-be grown-ups can remember 
the time when America was looked upon 
and indeed looked upon herself as incapa- 
ble of producing a great singer, for ex- 
ample. 

The technic of the great arts is far harder 
to master than the technic of clothes de- 
signing. Since we have the wit and the 
genius to overcome the infinitely more diffi- 
cult tasks, why do we so supinely acquiesce 
when we are told that the lesser ones are 
quite beyond our powers? 

We have brought ourselves to an absurd, 
not to say an extremely dangerous, pass 
when we find a whole industry waiting 
with breathless anticipation for the dictum 
of the Paris openings. Buying must cease, 


until we find out what color a man on 
the other side of the ocean is going to 
use to make up some half dozen of his 


season’s models. Not the least tragically 
amusing part of it will be the discovery 
that his chosen color note is one of the 
variously named wine shades that had 
been played up the season before by no 
less than three other couturiers. 


The Popularity of Short Skirts 


We hang hopefully, fearfully, on the dic- 
tum of another man whom we in our silly 
way have ourselves made omnipotent, un- 
til it suits him to send forth from his Olym- 
pian heights the news as to whether the 
waistline shall be natural or shall continue 
to hug the hips. And what breath-taking 
news is this we hear when the decision of 
this so mighty one is finally given to a 
waiting world? What, indeed? Why, that 
the waistline will be where our more know- 
ing young American flappers have been 
insouciantly, and with scant respect for 
Paris and her stodgy manifestoes, wearing 
it these many seasons—right around their 
slim and slinky little tummies. 

We wait with hushed awe, while we 
abide the order from a group of alien and 
uncomprehending persons as to whether 
our skirts shall be shorter or longer. One 
would think we might be permitted to de- 
cide so personal a matter as that for our- 
selves. Do we not live lives that make the 
long or the tight skirt as badly out of place 
as an oyster in the ice cream? And do we 
not, one and all, love the short skirts, with 
the exception, perhaps, of a few jealous 
husbands? “But no!" we are told by a 
couturier who regards himself as the final 
arbiter of all that is perfect in his field. 
““No! You must yield your comfort, your 
youth and your freedom to what I conceive 
to be a greater elegance. My tender sensi- 
bilities have been outraged by the glimpses 
I have had of unsightly knees in my sacred 
salons, and it is my decision that in the 
interests of wsthetic beauty you must 
henceforth cover them up!” 

One might point out to this autocratic 
gentleman that probably the ugly knees 
were not American knees; and that since 
American knees are for the most part not 
unsightly it seems cruel to make us suffer 
for the malformations of other nations. 

A staid, practical and eminently respect- 
able business man, the father of several 
growing daughters, said to me the other 
day, naively imagining that because I 
wrote of clothes I might be able to do some- 
thing about it, “‘ Please, Mrs. Lawson, don’t 
let our women wear long skirts again. 
Short skirts are so sensible; 
American women have such lovely legs! 
Must we, then, let a disgruntled foreigner 
rob us of our simple joys? 

We are continually having things we 
don’t want and can’t use foisted on us by 


and, besides, 












you afraid to 
walk in front 
of him ? 


Vhen the impromptu invita- 
W [ 
tion comes along and catches 
you unawares, a pair of Brown 
& Sharpe clippers will tidy up 
your bob in no time. In restau- 
rant or theatre — wherever the 
evening mode reveals the neck 
line—a well trimmed bob must 
be neat at the back. The dis- 
cerning escort knc WS thi 5 and 
makes mental note accordingly 
Scan the bobbed haired rows 
in front of you in any theatre 
and note what a difference a 
little extra trimming makes. 
Nor do the men escape, for the 
sharp white line of their col- 
lars should be unbroken by 
straggling hairs. Well-groomed 
people are paying more atten- 
tion to this little detail of hav- 
ing the back of the neck present 
a neat appearance at all times 
instead of for only a day or se 
after their trip to the barber’s. 
The superior quality of Brown 
& Sharpe clippers is evidenced 
by their popularity among bar- 
bers. An investigator who vis- 
ited 17 of the largest cities in the 
United States found that Brown 
& Sharpe clippers were used by 
over 90°¢ of the barbers in those 
cities. 
Now Brown@ Sharpe have add- 
ed an ingenious hair catching 
feature to their Home Model 
that makes hair clipping even 
more simple and convenient. 
It catches the hair as you clip it 
thus preventing the cut ends 
from falling down your neck or 
onto the floor. Every Home 
Model clipper is equipped with 
this convenient new attachment 
and is packed in a neat case. 
Write for our free booklet on 
bobbed hair: ‘Keeping the 
Smart Bob Smart.”’ 
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BATES 
NUMBERING 


makes complicated 
records simple 


ROWNING King & Com- 

pany’s thirty stores and 1100 
agencies take orders for made-to- 
measure clothing to be produced 
in their New York factory. 

By numbering each order pro- 
gressively after it reaches the fac- 
tory, files of orders are always kept 
complete and in a consecutive 
series. There is no duplication of 
numbers; the number of orders 
received each day is known; and 
it is easy to follow up each un- 
filled order. 

The Company says: “We could 
not operate efficiently without a 
numbering system; and we could 
not operate a numbering system 
without a Bates Machine.” 

Send the coupon for a descrip- 
tive circular. Ask your stationer 
or rubber-stamp dealer to show 
you a Bates Machine. You will at 
once see several time and money- 
saving uses in your business. 


BATES 
AUTOMATIC 
EYELETER 
Thousands of these 
ey eleters are in use— 
with one action it 
punches the hole and 
automatically feeds, 
inserts andcrimpsthe 
eyelet. Send coupon 
for circular. 


THE BATES MANUFACTURING CO 
Established 1891 Orange, N. J 
New York Office, 20 Vesey Street 
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The Bates Mfg. Co., Orange, N. J. 
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Check 
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the Parisian couturiers in an effort on their 
part to foster home industries. Usually 
forced fashions fizzle out. 

American sartorial opinion is not quite 
slavish enough to be persuaded that it 
must pull the French manufacturers’ chest- 
nuts out of the fire. 

The elegance campaign designed to stim- 
ulate the use of trimmings peculiar to 
France, the wider wearing of laces, of bead 
trimming, of flowers and feathers, and the 
like, has had very little effect on us as yet. 
They have signally failed to sell even their 
own smart women back into the toils of 
fussiness. Femininity we are willing to 
accept after a too concentrated dose of 
boyishness, but Victorian stuffiness—no! 

There is no sensible reason why we 
should, in a mistaken sense of patriotism, 
cut ourselves off from the beautiful things 
France has to offer us—things peculiar to 
her and not readily procurable in America. 
Such abnegation would meet with small 
No attempt should be 
made to cry down the traffic in artistic nov- 
elties of whatever sort, whether emanating 
from France or from Hungary, from 
Czecho-Slovakia, from England, or from 
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any country whatsover. We, as a nation, 
would laugh to scorn any attempt to re- 
strict our table delicacies, forexample. But 
our relish for exotic titbits is not such as 
to constitute a menace to our own producers 
of fancy comestibles. Campaigns of any 
sort usually end in well-deserved oblivion; 
but it is possible, by well-organized meth- 
ods, to insinuate in the public consciousness 
the notion that our own industries have 
their peculiar merits which only vigorous 
propaganda has made us blind to. 

A nationally famous American retail 
store head has recently given the greatest 
push forward to American design that it 
has ever received. He has advocated 
and, indeed, actually put under way—the 
founding of a school of research for the use 
of designers and manufacturers of all sorts 
of wearing apparel. The response to the 
idea was immediate and _ enthusiastic. 
Those who have been interested in the 
movement, which is well under way and 
which promises to establish a source of 
inspiration and education more complete 
and exhaustive than anything of its kind 
in the world, are inwardly amazed that it 
hadn’t been done iong ago, 
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How stupid we all were not to have or- 
ganized such a source of learning and en- 
lightenment sooner! How supine were we 
in our acceptance of the idea that no 
worthy designing ability could come out of 
America! Our perceptions had been dulled 
by the old dogmas that had been cease- 
lessly dinned into us through the years: 

‘“‘ America has no artistic tradition!” 

“The commercial atmosphere of Amer- 
ica stifles inspiration!”’ 

“Design flourishes healthily only where 
there is an immense repository of ancient 
art from which the designer can draw in- 
spiration!”’ 

We must have done with the old defeat- 
ist doctrines. We have the traditions of 
the whole world to enrich our thought. 
Inspiration thrives best where there is a 
rich society to foster it. America provides 
that soil better than any other nation to- 
day. The immense repositories of ancient 
art are moving across the seas to us with an 
astonishing and, to the Old World, with a 
terrifying rapidity. Added to these, we 
have exhaustless reservoirs of entirely un- 
tapped wealth in the art forms of our own 
lives to which we are absurdly blind. 


Al FURTHER STUDY OF PLANTS 


He turned and saw a girl with a serene 
face, quaintly long and parted hair, and 
gray eyes in which, he imagined, there was 
a faint quizzical light of humor. ‘It was 
your fault,” he replied; “‘ you were so quiet 
I didn’t know you were there. I thought 
you were still in Kentucky—or would it be 
Virginia?’’ Very much Virginia, she told 
him. 


** And you ought to be awfully nice to me, 
if what I hear about you is true.”’ It proba- 
bly wasn’t, Gerald told her; but that would 
have nothing to do with his being as nice 
as possible. “‘I’m told that you love old 
things—you know exactly what I mean, so 
don’t be stupid—and I’ve just been made 
a member of the Berkeley Society for the 
Perpetuation of Virginia Splendors—with 
capitals. We have a house in Richmond 
and we’re buying old furniture and silver 
for it. We want it to be more human than 


| a museum. Mr. Gerald, it is dedicated to 


our heroes and celebrated belles. You must 
realize that the heroes of Virginia were 
more heroic, and the belles more bellelike, 
than those of any other state. Oh, yes, 
indeed. And so the ladies of Richmond 
are determined to provide a fit place for 
their spirits, if they should take it into 
their heads to come back. Mr. Gerald, do 
spirits have heads? Anyway, we want 
them to feel that we haven’t degenerated 
too much. Isn’t that the general idea of 
the South? I mean that we really haven't 
breathed since the war. I won't insult 
your understanding by saying which war. 
For, of course, there was only one. But I 
reckon, if you do like old things, you get 


| down into Virginia and South Carolina and 


you know something about us. Spoon 
bread and millpond chub. And antique fur- 


| niture! I did hear you were fascinated by 


that and understood everything about it. 
I wish you’d come to Richmond and help 
me, for we are all terribly set on finding nice 
things. Andwehave money! Doesn’t that 
surprise you? There are a few rich people 
yet, Mr. Gerald, and everyone nearly in Vir- 
ginia is interested in the Governor Berkeley 


| Society for the Perpetuation of Virginia 





Splendors. I forgot the Governor part 
when I first told you and you must promise 
me not to say anything about it. If that 
were known in Richmond I'd be put out 
of the committee. Mr. Gerald, I’d be made 
to leave the state. Won't you come down 
and help me to find the Lost Splendors? 
Don’t you think that is a more moving 
phrase than the Lost Cause?”’ 

Willie Gerald listened with a growing 
amusement. She spoke in a stightly high- 
pitched but melodious voice, without an 
interruption, it seemed to him, even for 


(Continued from Page 7) 


breathing. He had never before heard any- 
one talk so easily or so continuously. It 
was extraordinarily soothing. 

“I do get into Virginia,” he admitted, 
“‘and looking for what you might call 
splendors. In walnut principally. But 
I’m afraid you won’t approve of what, at 
times, I do with them’’—his voice dropped 
to a whisper. “I sell them North.” 

That was wicked, she agreed; it was 
indefensible. ‘Separating poor chairs from 
their tables, and tables from their side- 
boards, and selling them among strangers.” 
They had left the dining room and were 
seated in a small walled garden that was 
skillfully and expensively contrived to 
suggest the classic charm of Italy. ‘‘Now 
promise me when you next find something 
really lovely in Virginia you will let us 
me-—have it. You will, Mr. Gerald, won’t 
you?”’ Without moving she yet managed 
to make him feel that she had come closer to 
him. Her introduction of the word ‘ me,” 
in a lower and different tone, was perfect. 

“You don’t even remember my name,” 
she went on musically; ‘“‘but I won’t be 
embarrassing and wait. It’s Alicia Ann 
Quales— Mrs. Mercer Quales—and you can 
find us without a bit of trouble.”” She was 
tali and, he realized, very beautiful—really 
beautiful. It had been so long since he had 
seen absolute beauty that it had been a 
while before he realized it. How different 
she was from the galvanized girls he was 
familiar with! Her movements were slow, 
indolently graceful. She showed that she 

yas conscious of him as an individual and 
she made it plain that she deferred to him 
as aman. Her manner was delicately com- 
plimentary. The subjugation of the mas- 
culine world, Willie Gerald saw, was at 
once a principle and an art with her. She 
hadn’t been emancipated from the realm, 
the wisdom, of Helen, “‘Who had launched 
so many ships,” he said aloud. 

“That was very pretty, Mr. Gerald,” 
Alicia Ann Quales assured him. “I didn’t 
think I’d hear any classic literature in New 
York. Everyone is in such a rush—I mean 
inside of them, and the men are so serious. 
You have to be so careful what you say. 
But Mercer tells me the girls are as differ- 
ent as possible. You see, in Virginia it’s 
just the other way—the men really mustn’t 
believe all you tell them and the girls must 
take what they hear, when it’s pleasant, for 
gospel. Don’t you think that is much bet- 
ter?”’ However, she didn’t wait for a reply. 
“‘I wish I could stay here longer; and now, 
after this, I am frightfully sorry I can’t; 
but I’m going on to Watch Hill tomorrow, 
to stay with Alice Carter. She isn’t Alice 
Carter any more, but I reckon she'll be 
called that after she’s a grandmother. But 


then, if I do have to go tomorrow, there are 
the Splendors. You won’t forget, will you? 
I’m afraid I am not very energetic; there is 
a Mrs. Randall on the committee; she’s 
from Rhode Island originally, and she has 
found almost all the best things. But if 
you'd help me ” She broke off, giving 
her unfinished sentence implications of the 
utmost warm belief and attachment. 

Willie Gerald silently decided that he 
would help her; he had had a great benefit 
from her tranquil flattery. He understood 
that it was flattery, yet at the same time 
he was convinced that she was sincere. 
How quickly and happily she had inter- 
preted the allusion to classic Greece! Girls, 
he told himself, used to be like that; the 
change to the present had been at an 
enormous, an irreparable loss. Charm and 
a peaceful incurious mind and grace. Al- 
ways grace of expression and body and 
thought. She brought before him visions of 
long porticoes at evening, deep meadows 
falling away and caught in a shining loop 
of river and chuck-will’s-widows. He 
thought of arbors of scuppernong grapes 
and labyrinths of boxwood. What a woman 
to be married to! What a land to live in! 
Gerald grew melancholy. 

“T am rather glad you are going, since 
there isn’t any of you left for a rather lonely 
man past forty. You’ve made enough 
trouble as it is. I mean I have to go on 
from here for chamber music. It won’t be- 
gin until after one o’clock; it will be per- 
fect and the champagne will be perfect; 
and I’ll sit by myself drowned in musical 
wretchedness. You see, you have so much 
that other women have let go; you are 
young and have all the fascination of cen- 
turies better than this. You have made 
me absolutely discontented.”’ 

She said, in a grave and stirring tone, 
that she was sorry. How could she help it 
if what he told her did happen to be true? 
He turned quickly, and she added that she 
absolutely believed him. But perhaps 
there was something left for him some- 
where else, in another woman. Gerald 
denied this rather sharply. He had brought 
himself to believe that there wasn’t; spe- 
cially he didn’t want her to believe it. He 
moved a little closer to her, but found that, 
after all, he wasn’t closer—she was appre- 
ciably farther from him. She smiled at 
him with a faint tenderness. 

“William Gerald,” she repeated slowly; 
“but they call you Willie Gerald. That’s 
very Virginian. The negroes would call 
you Mr. Willie.” 

He asked, ‘‘ What would you call me?”’ 

She rose before she answered him, and 
there was a little gasp of feeling in her 

(Continued on Page 133) 
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Heel Stand 


—because the attached heel 
stand saves lifting 6 lbs. on 
and off a stand hundreds of 
times duringan average iron- 
ing. It merely tilts back, 
anywhere on the board. 
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Hotpoint Hedlite Heater 


Avoid fall colds that may 
last all winter! 


Just attach a Hedlite Heater 
to an electric outlet in any 
room and have instant 
warmth. Ideal for dressing 
on cool mornings, for baby’s 
bath, for cool evenings. 
Electric heat is healthful 
heat. It does not consume 
the oxygen in a room. 

Look for the name Hotpoint 
and be certain of qual- 
ity and satisfaction. 
Prices from $5.75 up. 
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Thumb Rest 


—because the patented Thumb Rest rests your wrist, arm 
and shoulder. You can’t know the difference until you use 
it. Try it at your dealer’s. 


Calrod Element 
—because the patented Hotpoint Calrod heating element, 
cast in solid iron, is practically indestructible and more 
efficient. Other irons may look similar outside—but oh, 
what a difference inside; and in lasting economy ! 


Hot Point 


—because it is hotter at the point, where it meets the cool, 
damp cloth first. It makes ironing go more quickly. 

The famous new Hotpoint Super-Iron with the above fea- 
tures sells for only $6.00. The popular Hotpoint Model R 
is $5.00. For sale by electric light companies and dealers 
everywhere. Insist on Hotpoint. The quality has been 
famous for over twenty years. 


EDISON ELECTRIC APPLIANCE CO., Inc. 
5600 West Taylor St., Chicago, III. 
Factories: Chicago, Ill., and Ontario, Calif. 
New York + Boston + Atlanta + Cleveland + St. Louis + Salt Lake City 
Seattle + Portland + Los Angeles + San Francisco 
In Canada’: Canadian General Electric Co., Ltd., Toronto. 
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Should Choose a Hotpoint 
Lue <aEs 





Hinged Plug 
—because the exclusive 
hinged plug saves cord wear 
at the spot where most cords 
first fail. It helps Hotpoint 
cord last three times the 
average cord life. 











Hotpoint Electric Ranges 


are modern, cleaner, easier, 
better. Use one once and 
you'll find it so much better 
you'll never go back to fuel 
cooking. You can put a meal 
in the oven and go out for 
all day. It will automatically 
turn on at the time desired, 
cook at an exact tempera- 
ture, turn off when through 
and keep the meal warm 
until served. Ask your 

electric company about 


the low rate for elec- 
tric cooking. 
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WORLD’S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF HOUSEHOLD ELECTRIC HEATING APPLIANCES \S@ 











Triplex Grill 





Curling Irons 





Traveling Irons Percolators Toasters 





Heating Pads 





Waffle Irons 
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Orange-( RUS 


Luscious Oranges | 
Provide the Flavor 


There is no mystery about the delightful flavor of 
Orange-Crush. It comes entirely from oranges— 
picked when oranges are at their best. 


To sparkling carbonated water is added the juice 
of these oranges—the delicate flavor of their peel— 
the zestful tang of the fruit acid found in oranges, 
lemons and limes—a pure food color, such as you 
use in your cakes and candies— pure cane sugar. 


You like oranges. And you know the difference 
between unselected oranges—and—oranges so 
delicious that they fairly make your mouth water. 
Next time you're thirsty, ask for Orange-Crush. 
Insist on the genuine. See that it’s served you 
properly iced. At the better fountains everywhere. 


A real 
orange drink 
for 
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“Oh, but I'll never have time to 
call you anything that mattered. And I’m 
afraid I'll have to go in. Yes, so patheti 
cally soon.” 


voice: 


Gerald lingered in the Italianate garden 
alone, his melancholy almost turned sulky. 
Splendors of Virginia, he repeated to him- 
self. Decidedly, Mrs. Mercer Quales was 
one. Her charm stayed in his mind long 
after the staccato effects of the 
more commonly saw had faded. was, 
he thought, characteristic of Virginia; she 
was exactly what he preferred to believe 
the Old Dominion was; he never saw wal- 
nut furniture without thinking of her. 
And when —it was fall again — he was again 
in Virginia, Willie Gerald found it neces- 
sary to get to Richmond. He telephoned 
Mrs. John Medwin immediately, and, at 
the Medwins’ house on the Cary Street 
toad, he was amused by further details of 
the Berkeley Society for the Perpetuation 
of Virginia Splendors. The Mrs 
who had come originally from 
Island, was present. 

‘It is our duty,”’ she 
keep Virginia intact. I would rather say 
apart. Distinct from the North and even 
from the lower South. A State of untar- 
nished honor. And if we are to do that we 
must stop the Yankee vandals from carry- 
ing our choicest away. We 
must buy them ourselves. That, Mr. Ger- 
ald, is what we are accomplishing. 
very fortunate in having my cousin, Fair- 
man Lane, as adviser. He comes to Rich- 
mond and examines the old pieces we think 
of donating the Society.’ Willie Gerald 
was silently thankful that Fairman Lane 
wasn’t in Richmond then. He disliked 
Lane just as much as Lane appeared to 
dislike him. Fairman Lane--who un- 
doubtedly was the first American authority 
on Thomas Chippendale —was distinctly 
antagonistic; more than that, he directly 
and openly made it understood that he had 
less than no confidence in Willie 
judgments. 

‘He might as well say at once I was dis- 
honest,’’ Willie reflected. This, illogically, 
was excessively annoying. 

Mrs. Randall continued, 
with Fairman’s 
speaker’s chair of the 
Body of Assembly. We wanted to restore 
it, but Fairman wouldn't hear of that. The 
society house is open on Tuesdays and Sat- 
urdays, Mr. Gerald, from a quarter past 
ten till a quarter past eleven, and there is 
an attendant to take you through.”’ 

Unfortunately, he replied, he would be 
unable to see it, and Mrs. Randall stared at 
him coldly. Gerald turned to Emily Med- 


girls he 


She 


tandall, 


Rhode 


said solemnly, ‘‘to 


possessions 


I am 


Gerald's 


“T found and, 
identified the 
original Virginia 


assistance, 


win. ‘I wanted to ask you about a Mrs. 
Mercer Quales. I met her in New 
York 4 

Going directly to the Qualeses’ there 


had been a preliminary telephoning — Alicia 
Ann met him at the top of the portico steps 
‘‘Why didn’t you tell me you were a friend 
of Emily’s?”’ she reproached him cordially: 
“then I’d have known all you. 
Mercer is in Norfolk—he’ll be dreadfully 
sorry to have missed you—and I am just 
going out. But you must come with mé 

Mr. Gerald. It’s to see some very 
people in the Slashes. They have a heav- 
enly house, though, if it isin ruins. Wouldn’t 
it be miraculous if we found a really superb 
antique, in spite of Mrs. Randall and her 
celebrated cousin?”’’ He asked if she knew 
Fairman Lane. “Yes, and he 
mad. He talks of nothing but the superior 


about 


poor 


makes me 


beauty of the English furniture. I wonder 
Mr. Lane comes down to look at Virginia 


pieces. I heard he was arriving next week 
May Candee told me.’ 

Mrs. Quales, who appeared to Gerald to 
be lovelier than he remembered, talked all 
the while she was driving. She drove, the 
truth was, in a distinctly offhand manner 
and seemed to depend more on an Innate 
Virginia chivalry in the drivers she met than 
on any rules of safety. They left the culti- 
vated region of the country club and were 
soon in a wild of tangled bushes and vines 





THE SATURDAY 


The 


rare 


Slashes was uninhabited 
and the 
than rutted and partly 

‘Mrs. Haggart,”’ 
“broke her ankle over a year ago. 
old and it won’t mend, and so she lies in 
bed, as cheerful as possible and without a 
penny, Mr. Gerald. She has a niece who 
does for her—Ellie—and a negro comes in 
the morning to carry water to the 
The spring is half a mile away. 
three miles to the store.” 

They turned from an impossible road 
into a worse, that stopped, and they drove 
rough grass, and suddenly Willie 
Gerald saw a square house of dark brick, 
with four orderly chimneys, as finely digni- 
fied and serene as Mrs. Mercer Quales 
However, the ruin it had fallen into was 
lamentable; the portico was broken down, 
the boards were gone from the risers of the 
steps, the windows were mostly bare of 
and on the floor of a high barren hall 
were piled some spilling bags of corn. 

A pallid girl in a single slip like the bag- 
ging, in gaping shoes without stockings, 
came forward as Willie Gerald lifted a box 
from the car and carried it into the hall. 
“You must put the butter in the spring 
Ellie,”” Mrs. Quales directed. ‘‘ How 
is your Aunt Catherine?” 

She was right poorly, the child replied. 
“Tt seems like her leg is swol on her.” 


except for 


cabins, roads were no more 
cleared trails. 
it was explained to him, 


She's 


house. 
Ellie walks 


over 


glass; 


house, 


Alone on the lower floor, Gerald explored 
rooms of noble proportion filled with a 
dank and shuttered gloom. Where slats 


were broken thin gold sheets of sunlight 
hung in the dust. He saw the hopelessly 
dismembered wreck of a bookcase, but ex- 
cept for that the front rooms were empty. 
A magnificently curved stairway was mag- 
nificently carved. 

Outside it was no better; the paths were 
choked with blackberry bushes grown wild; 
a small graveyard within a rectangular 
fallen stone wall was obscured by grape- 
there were no roofs on the out- 
only some bricks marked where the 
slave quarters had stood. It was profoundly 
sad, depressing; Willie couldn’t support 
the thought of the poverty within the house. 
He would leave a sum of money for Mrs. 
Haggart—her ankle must have a proper 
attention—-and Mrs. Quales could ad- 
minister it for him. She appeared like the 
re-created spirit of all that had, there, once 
been fine. 

‘I’m sorry,” 
Aunt 
would do 
wretched. 
tonight. 

“No, Mr. Gerald,” she firmly answered 
his hesitating suggestion, ‘‘I won’t let you 
do that. We can take care of our own poor. 
You have enough in New York.” They 
were once more in her car, swung laughing 
by the inequalities of the car. “‘There used 
to be nice furniture there, but it was 
all sold for almost nothing or stolen. I 
don't believe she has a thing left.’" He had 
only a ruined bookcase, he replied. 
‘Isn't it what used to be a drawing- 
room?” she asked. ‘Aunt Catherine has 
spoken of it; but, do you know, I have 
never been in there. I’ve never seen it. 
The house and the Slashes always make me 
feel unhappy and bothered. I want to get 
I am ashamed of 


vines; 


houses; 


she proceeded. “I wanted 
Catherine Haggart to see you; it 
her good; but right 
I'll speak to Mercer about her 


she’s 


some 


seen 


away as soon as possible. 
myself. Then it’s no good at all. That is 
too bad, because she had an idea someone 
might come along and pay her something 
for it. I wish I could help her. I hate to 
ask Mercer. I'll take you back to the 
Jefferson and you can come and have dinner 
with me.” Willie Gerald was very regretful, 
but that, now, was impossible. ‘I am 
leaving before dinner, driving on South. If 
I come back through Richmond, and tele- 
graph first, can I have dinner?’ 

Of course, she replied, Mercer would be 
delighted, and so would she. The personal 
addition was as effective as possible. Gerald 
thought she was like a lily, tall and gravely 
lovely; except for the clear light of humor 
in her gray eyes when she spoke of the 
Governor Berkeley Society for the Per- 
petuation of Virginia Splendors. 
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His farther tr ip South was without imme 
diate result; there was a Hepplewhite sofa 
in the Tidewater with a rare high and bowed 
back--it was quite sufficient for Willis 


Gerald to photograph all its aspects witl 


a reuters and exact moving-picture cam 


era--and he found a range table in walnut, 
without decoration, the multiplicity of leg 
set back in such a w ay that th y offered no 
interference whatever. This he had neve 

seen before and found v ry suggestive. But 
he did discover in Suffolk and buy for 


a flawless amber flask blown 
ina pattern of daisies 


sheared neck he'd ever 


eight dollars, 


and with the tallest 


seen That broug} it 
Gerald to Norfolk, where he examined the 
undoubtedly authentic old furniture of a 
i a individual who mentione d twenty- 


ve hundred doll lars as the prol vable price of 


a , slender and high-posted bed with spade 


feet. Willie Gerald mild ily said he hoped she 
would get it, and, as a result of this implied 
skepticism, he was metaphoric ally shoved 


owner, it 


from the house. The , it developed, 
was not obliged to sell anything to anyons 
She 


South, Willie ref 


was, like almost everyone else in the 
lected, a lady. 

That brought his thoughts back again to 
Alicia Ann Quales, the most delightful per- 
son of all his memory. He was certain of 
that. Considering her, his mind turned to 
the house in the Slashes, to the dilapidated 
to the Berkeley Society and Vir 
ginia splendors, and then to Mrs. 
and her cousin Fairman Lane 
ously the threads of life were 
into a given design 
Gerald had 
have a bad half hour with 
lover of Chippendale was an important 
factor in his life. Well, when that came it 
would come, and in the meantime he would 
proceed as he liked. Willie, the truth was, 
was now very anxious to help Mrs. Quales 
with a contribution to the Splendors. It 
wouldn't do to let Mrs. Randall have all 
the honor. It was easy enough to put some- 
thing actually fine in Alicia Ann’s way 
the Tidewater sofa, for example, might be 
bought for such an end-——but Gerald’s mind 
worked in its accustomed circuitous man- 
ner. His planning, he found, was auto- 
matic with the pattern of his character. 

There was more than Mrs. Quales for 
consideration, since Mrs. Randall and Fair- 
man Lane were included. It would be 
splendid for Mrs. Quales to find a better 
piece of Virginiana than the others could 
discover. But wouldn’t it be better still 
to have Lane himself, with Mrs. Randall, 
make the Such a find as he, 
Willie Gerald, would be already aware of 
And then there was Mrs. Haggart in her ex 
treme poverty, with no more than a casual 
nigger to bring up water, and the pallid 
child tramping three miles to the store and 
three miles home again. He wondered how 
all this could be combined with the benefits 
justly distributed. It wasa highly inv 
problem, and for that reason 
trancing. One element made it 
acutely dangerous Mrs. Quales. There 
must be no possibility of a later develop- 
ment damaging to her. Frankly, it 
wouldn’t do simply to lead Lane, through 
her, to a persuasive highboy. 

Fairman Lane, unfortunately, wasn’t 
gullible where old furniture was concerned 
If he had Anthony Herkness to deal with it 
would be much easier. Gerald had reached 
Norfolk late in the day, after a very long 
drive; he was tired and so he had ordered 
dinner sent to his room, and there, in- 
formally, he ate thought. Herkness 
was in his mind, and he recalled the highboy 
the writer had bought in Maine. Willie 
Gerald put down the Melba toast in his 
hand and a desk for telegrap}! 
blanks. What had occurred to him would 
be expensive, it was even uncertain if it 
could be done, but instantly he had resolved 
to make the effort necessary. 

He slept soundly, spent the following day 
in the country around the harbor, and, late 
at dinner, he was not alone. 

“Govrosky,” he proceeded, “‘the place is 
very hard to get at, and it will be compli- 
cated: but if we are suc cessful it will be an 


bookcase, 


Randal! 

How curi 
caught back 
day, Willi 
a strong conviction, he would 
Lane; the bitter 


Some 


discovery ? 


olved 
alone, en 
difficult, 


and 


searched 
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Gas Heatin 


OU let your pup be 
your furnace man?” 
laughed Jim. 

“Exactly!” Joe replied. 
“Gas heating requires no 
more care than a pup 
can give it.” 

S—— 

Increasing thousands of home 
owners are letting their gas 
companies heat their homes, 





because— 

Gas heating is entirely free 
from care. Gas is the cleanest 
fuel obtainable. Tempera- 
tures are automatically regu- 
lated. Temperatures are 
constant and uniform. 

Gas heating is brought wel 
within reach of most home 
owners by special house heat- 
ing rates granted by mi iny gas 
companies and the high efh- 
ciency of Bryant Pinsitivio 
Gas Heating Plants. 

Ask your local Bryant office 
or write us here in Cleveland 
forcomplete information per- 
taining to heating your home 
with GAS. 
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act of charity.” The runner, in the un- 
precedented formality of a coat and necktie, 
watched him attentively. ‘‘This Mrs. Hag- 
gart needs help, and if we don’t do it no one 
will. There is a friend of mine involved 
too—and Mr. Fairman Lane.” 

At that last name Govrosky leaned im- 
petuously forward. “If he’s along, no!”’ he 
cried. ‘Don't touch it. That should be the 
last man in the world to be looking for. No, 
no, he ain't what we’re after, not for at all.’”’ 

It was Lane’s presence in their calcula- 
tion which had first attracted him, Gerald 
replied. “I said nothing about this being 
easy. And, Govrosky, you’d get only half 
the proceeds. I’d have nothing. Don’t 
shake your head at me, and sit in your chair. 
I can’t talk if you charge up and down the 
room. You get half and your expenses. 
Hew much will the highboy bear?”’ 

Govrosky considered, “From the right 
party and everything right, you understand, 
four thousand dollars wouldn’t be too 
much.” 

Gerald thought that under the present 
circumstances five might be possible. ‘‘ The 
thing is, if it works at all you will be per- 
fectly safe and have two thousand or more 
dollars. You admitted you wanted me to 
help you sell the damn thing, and now 
when I’m doing it you’re in a fret. But 
there’s no good of your complaining. Do 
you want to send for the highboy or go 
after it?”’ 

Govrosky thought it might be managed 
from Virginia. ‘‘There is a man in Rich- 
mond he writes to me; he’s wise already, 
and I'll see should he be a help to us.”’ 

“Have the crate expressed to Rich- 
mond—if you own more than one name, it 
would be useful—and let any expressman 
hanging around the streets haul it away 
from the station. Your friend will know of 
a place to hold it. Then let me know, at 
the Jefferson, where you are, and in the 
meanwhile don’t get drunk.” 

Govrosky was indignant. ‘‘ Mr. Gerald, 
maybe you think I’m a rescal to be drunk. 
I don’t never drink and you should know it. 
All my money I put in the bank so my 
daughter Sara can study musics. She’s got 
such a voice you don’t hear nowheres. 
Singing in operas is for her. I'll do this al- 
ready, but to have half the money only is 
wrong, Mr. Gerald. I refused three thou- 
sand dollars for that highboy, and why 
not; and now twenty-five hundred is the 
best I get. It should be two and three for 
a division.” 

“It won't be,” Willie replied crisply; 
“and if you had been offered three thou- 
sand dollars for that highboy there would 
be no highboy for us to discuss.’”” Govrosky 
contended that it had cost him nine hun- 
dred dollars already, and Gerald sighed. 
“T can’t imagine why you are so optimistic 
about me. I know who had it, where he 
bought it, and what was paid. If you gave 
more than three hundred you'd lost your 
wits. Let me hear when the crate arrives 
and don't come to see me. Telephone, 
after tenin the morning; and take that cigar 
out of here. I have to sleep in this room.’ 
The cigar had been broken, Govrosky ex- 
plained; he had had to mend it with 
tissue paper, and that was what brought 
the smell. 


Leaving the Jefferson Hotel for dinner 
with the Qualeses, Willie Gerald recognized 
that, though he’d had no difficulty so far, 
the most involved part of his present trans- 
action lay before him. For Mercer Quales 
he hit on the word adequate; he was every- 
thing which his condition in life demanded. 
No one but Gerald had been invited, and 
the talk inevitably found its way to the 
allied subjects of the Berkeley Society for 
the Perpetuation of Virginia Splendors and 
American, particularly Virginian, antiques. 
Quales, it developed, was as interested as 
his wife 

They touched on the almost complete 
lack of old native glass in the South, the 
rise to esteem of the water bench, walnut 
sideboards, Georgian silver and various 
expedients for the improvement of the local 


‘orn whisky. 


THE SATURDAY 


“Mr. Lane is here,’’ Mrs. Quales told 
Willie Gerald, ‘‘and naturally staying with 
Emma Randall. Heavens, if I could be as 
Southern as she is! No, he’s re- 
arranging the furniture in the Mansion. 
You’ll remember —for the Splendid shades. 
. . . We have just bought a shaving 
stand that belonged to John Marshall... . 
Mr. Gerald, when will we make our great 
find?’’ He replied that he really couldn’t 
say. Willie was sorry, for nothing would 
give him more pleasure. “‘I promised the 
Medwins we’d come over after dinner. I 
hope you won’t mind. Mrs. Randall is 
bringing Mr. Fairman Lane, and so per- 
haps we'll be able to learn something.” It 
was probable, he answered, that they 
would; it might even turn out that Lane 
would not be left unimproved. 

“You know Mr. Gerald,” Alicia Ann 
Quales said later to Fairman Lane. 

“Oh, yes,” he assured her; “I know 
Gerald very well indeed. I imagine far 
better than most.” 

Willie Gerald smiled easily. ‘‘ Lane,” he 
explained, “‘knows so much that he has 
simply no uncertainty left. I must warn 
you, however, that he has a theory about 
me, and it’s that Iam not sound. He looks 
on my attainments without enthusiasm.” 

Mrs. Quales said, “I though at first I'd 
be afraid of him; he must be so wise; but 
if that’s his opinion of you I’m not com- 
pletely dazzled.” 

Lane put in, ‘‘ My dear Mrs. Quales, I’ll 
say this for Willie Gerald—he has the best 
patina I know of.’ Willie told her that 
Lane meant veneer. 

Mrs. Randall came up, and Gerald said 
at once that he had seen an exceptionally 
fine house. ‘‘Wasn’t it in the Slashes?” 
he demanded. 

“Yes.”’ Alicia Ann nodded. “It’s where 
old Aunt Catherine Haggart lives. : 
I don’t believe you've ever seen it, Emma.” 
Gerald explained that what had attracted 
him was the uncommon woodwork. ‘There 
are rooms paneled in walnut from the floor 
to the ceiling. That is one of the splendors 
of Virginia, and, I understand, completely 
neglected.” 

“Tf the paneling is actually good,’’ Lane 
asserted abruptly, “‘it was carried over 
from England. What do you say, Emma 
shall we go out and explode another myth 
of early American craftsmanship?” Gerald 
added that he had seen but part of the 
house; the rooms were dark or locked; and 
he was hurried. ‘But I did have a glance 
at the ghosts of some old furniture.” 
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“I can’t understand you at all,’”’ Mrs. 
Quales said, leading him away; “but I am 
furious at you for telling them about Aunt 
Catherine Haggart. I wanted her to be 
my special responsibility. And then those 
shocking lies! What were they for?”’ 

Willie Gerald studied her thoughtfully. 
Yes, the light—a sparkling mischief——of 
humor shone very clearly in her clear gaze. 
He could count on her, he decided, for a 
certain assistance, and always for complete 
discretion. 

But in return, Willie Gerald saw, as a 
common measure of her safety, he would 
have to pay Govrosky. There was no way 
out of that. 

“T thought you wanted to help this Mrs. 
Haggart,”’ he proceeded; ‘“‘yes, and the 
Society for Virginia Splendors. Mr. Lane 
might take it into his head to buy all that 
paneling. Or did you want to spend a 
number of thousands of dollars there?”’ 

Frankly, she didn’t. ‘“‘I am sorry, but 
we can’t. Why, in heaven’s name, did you 
speak of even the ghosts of furniture, when 
you assured me there wasn’t a possible 
stick?”’ 

“TI might easily have been wrong,” he 
reminded her. “Alicia Ann is a marvelous 
name. Mrs. Quales,’’ Gerald went on, 
“suppose Mrs. Randall and Lane did dis- 
cover a Splendor, say a highboy, in the 
Slashes, and gave Mrs. Haggart four or 
even five thousand dollars for it, could you 
survive your chagrin?” 

She made no immediate answer, but sur- 
veyed him, her face bright with beginning 
laughter. ‘‘I’d have to,’”’ she replied at 
last, ‘‘as a charitable woman. But I can’t 
see why you'd be interested in all this.” 
Again he was faced by an instantaneous, 
an all-important decision—he might well 
be successful with flattery, or candid, de- 
livering himself less to the essential woman 
than to her humorous understanding. He 
hesitated no more than a moment. 

“It’s Fairman Lane,” he admitted; ‘‘or 
rather his infallibility. I’m reasonably 
sick of it. There is a highboy in the North 
that might be good for him. Dear Mrs. 
Quales, we gain nothing material by this; 
we wouldn’t appear in it.”’ 

Her laughter grew musically uncon- 
trollable. ‘It’s too wonderful!” she gasped. 
“T wouldn’t dream of having anything to 
do with it. But if Mrs. Randall did find 
a-——find a highboy that was good for her, 
too, I’m afraid it would kill me.” 

He said solemnly that that was the last 
thing he desired. ‘‘ You should be thinking 
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of Mrs. Haggart,’’ Willie Gerald insisted. 
She replied by asking how long he would 
be in Richmond. ‘“‘There’s a Monday 
german next week.” 

Unfortunately, he couldn’t wait; it was 
then Thursday and he must be in New 
York not later than Sunday night, unless 
he were unavoidably detained. 

She was sorry that he didn’t, in that 
sense, find her unavoidable. “‘Do let me 
detain you. We can have as small a party 
as you like.” 

Willie Gerald wanted to stay, but he was 
forced to conclude that it was unneces- 
sary —he’d had a long telephone conver- 
sation that evening; it was probable there 
would be a swift movement of affairs here, 
or none at all, and his New York engage- 
ments were pressing. 

Past noon on the following day a hastily 
written message was brought up to his 
room—Mrs. Mercer Quales was in her car 
on Franklin Street and she’d like very 
much to see him. The movement, it ap- 
peared to Gerald, might conceivably have 
begun. 

“T couldn’t wait any longer,”’ she called 
to him as he approached, “and so I stopped 
coming from market. Mr. Gerald, get 
right in here and listen tome. Emma Ran- 
dall and Mr. Lane have been out to the 
Slashes already; he said the paneling was 
quite ordinary; American, he agreed —but 
that was nothing--they found the most 
heavenly highboy. Queen Anne with all 
her stretchers, or rather its stretchers, and 
some of the original tear-drop handles. 
Everyone is in the highest state of excite- 
ment; Emma’s complacency is simply be- 
yond description; and Fairman Lane is the 
new hero of Richmond.” 

Willie Gerald appeared to be mildly 
surprised. ‘‘Things like that often turn 
up,” he said philosophically; ‘‘but not al- 
ways in such happy circumstances. The 
highboy you are describing ought to fetch 
four or five thousand dollars. It would be 
a good thing for Mrs. Haggart to have 
Mercer Quales represent her. Lane would 
try to knock it down below its value. It’s 
in his blood. He can’t help it. Did you 
hear what they were going to do?” 

She had just seen Emma Randall, Mrs 
Haggart had been wretched again, and the 
highboy was to be brought into Richmond 
that afternoon. ‘‘Aunt Catherine really is 
so poorly I’m afraid she may not get any 
benefit from this, and I’m going to urge 
Mercer, just like you said, to make them 
act as quickly as possible. Now I have to 
drop you.” 

At the Commonwealth Club, he told 
her, and, waving her hand as the car left 
him, she cried back that she’d let him hear 
what happened. 

However, she did more than that. The 
following day she took Gerald to the build 
ing of the Governor Berkeley Society for 
the Perpetuation of Virginia Splendors and 
showed him the Queen Anne highboy. 

“It’s the most important find we have 
yet made,” Mrs. Randall asserted. She 
was standing with Fairman Lane and a 
small number of women Willie Gerald 
hadn’t met. 

However, one of them spoke to him. 
“What Emma hasn’t told you is that she 
has donated it to the society. Isn’t it gen- 
erous! I know she didn’t pay less than 
four thousand dollars. Mr. Lane has as- 
sured us it’s perfect.” 

Willie scrutinized the highboy. “At 
least the chest is,’ he declared cheerfully; 
“but then, you almost never find them with 
the original stand. If you look carefully, 
for instance, you can see that the wood has 
not shrunk away from the pegging. That, 
I am afraid, is suspicious. Specially since 
it has all been carefully varnished over 
My dear Lane, you shouldn’t have de- 
serted Mr. Chippendale for an earlier and 
darker age.”” Fairman Lane's expression, 
he decided, was worth two thousand dol- 
lars. Gerald simply didn’t dare to look at 
Alicia Ann Quales. 

Editor's Note—This is the sixth of a series of 


stories by Mr. Hergesheimer. The next will appear 
in an early issue 
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6.1ISI.0OO sold in a single month / 


Here’s proof that the Robt Burns Panatela is sweeping 
the country! Not based upon any special month—but for 
the month of June, reported just previous to the going to 
press of this advertisement. 6,181,000 Panatelas sold! 
-exclusive of the other Robt Burns shapes and sizes 
which enjoy an equally overwhelming popularity! 


When you consider that the panatela shape is, itself, 
making cigar history, the outstanding preference for the 
Robt Burns Panatela is, indeed, convincing. It shows 
that discriminating smokers realize that by specifying 
Robt Burns instead of just “panatelas”, they are getting, 
in addition to the cool, free-ssmoking qualities of the 
panatela shape, the extra enjoyment of mild, mellow 
FULL Havana Filler—from the sweetest-tasting Cuban 
crop in years. 


Ibuot! Burns 


PANATELA 


10¢ each. ‘Pack of five 5O¢ 
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all use (4 stile j or their matchless shin. 


And why? Because as every woman 
knows there is no other soap nearly 
so good as Castile for the lambent 
beauty of a delicate skin. The golden 
daughters of Spain, adored by all 
lovers of feminine loveliness for 
their gorgeous complexions, have 
used Castile—and nothing else—for 
six hundred years! Six centuries ago, 
the priceless secret of this matchless 
jabon duro was discovered in the 
province of Castilla. And since then 
to the world of fashion and beauty, 











among a host of changing toilet soaps, 
Castile has always been changeless 
and incomparable! Impossible to 
make a finer toilet soap—except by 
making a finer Castile! That is what 
we have done. DonaCastile! The cake 
in acharming package and delicious 
shape for the intimacy of your hand. 
Lasting! Dona too is exceedingly 
generous of its lather—even in luke- 
warm water—and rinses instantly. A 
rare virtue! Above all, Dona is the 
most bland, the most soothing toilet 
soap you have ever used or ever 
coulduse. And notexpensive; Dona 
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costs ten cents. Get it where you buy 
your toilet soap. Armour, U.S.A. 
P.S. A lovely Shampoo! 


Pure Olive Oil gives Dona Castile 
its color, fragrance and delicious 
blandness for delicate skins. 
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O BE ENGAGED! Let those who have graduated from 

the happy state smile tolerantly if they will. Let them! 

It is life's high moment, with OUR FUTURE a mighty 
topic, and HOW SHALL WE ECONOMIZE one of the world’s 
enthralling subjects. Furniture, at this time, becomes a major 
problem —the most expensive single item on the bridal budget. 
Remember, then, that Berkey & Gay Bedroom and Dining 
Room Suites now range in price from $6000 all the way down 
with more than a hundred different styles to choose 
and attractive dealer terms. Remember, too, that many 
of the latest and smartest Berkey & Gay patterns will be found 


regardless 


to $275 


from 


among the lower-priced suites. And in every suite 
of price—you will find features of construction that typify the 
basic fineness of Berkey & Gay workmanship. 

Observe, for instance, that all color decorations are hand 


erkey 





BERKEY & GAY FURNITURE 





FURNITURE'S 
PROUDEST 
COAT-OF-ARMS 


Look for this Shop Mark 
inset in every Berkey & Gay 
creation. It is your protec- 
tion when buying, and your 


pride ever after. 


ay Murniture 


COMPANY, GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN ¢ Founded in 1853 
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rides 


painted by artists that all cabinet and drawer interiors 


- H , 
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He nodded. As he mechanically com- 
pleted the financial statement that Garber 
would demand as usual, he heard Joe 
Bischoff impudently comparing cheeks wit} 
cream and peaches. 

“T’ll say you smear a wicked make-up, 
sweetie.” 

Vainly Fillmore Judd listened for rebuke. 
Miss Dill’s laughter sounded actually 
pleased. Bitterness engulfed Judd’s spirit 
as he approached Garber’s door; he was in 
no humor, now, to draw hair-line distine- 
tions. 

As he confronted Garber’s familiar morn 
ing scowl that there 
something about it. Garber, 
suddenly, was no more formidable than Joe 
Bischoff. The yapping voice made Judd 
think of a Pekinese. He interrupted the 
fretful reference to slow collections with a 
laugh of harsh defiance, and opposed to 
Garber’s startled glare the full power of the 
dominating eye. 

There was only a bitter triumph in the 
swift and visible collapse of Garber’s puny 
resistance. Watching his glower dissolve to 
blank, apologetic question, Fillmore Judd 
could have laughed at the futility of such 
petty conquests. What did Orrin P. 
Garber matter? What did anything mat- 


ter? 


he discovered 
ridiculous 


was 


‘“‘Never mind about those collections, 
“T’ll tend to them. What 
I want to know is when I get that raise.” 

Deep-seated instinct struggled in Garber 
against the psychic currents that eddied 
mightily about him. 

“The way business is going right now, 
Judd, I don’t see how ‘ad 

Fillmore Judd laughed. “I keep the 
books, don’t I? If the business won’t stand 
paying me what I earn I’d better get into 
one that will.” 

He saw the flicker of dismay in Garber’s 


he was saying. 


fascinated gaze; a dismay, he knew, that 
owed nothing to psychic suggestion from 
without. Orrin P. Garber didn’t have to be 
anesthetized by psychodynamics to know 
accurately what Fillmore Judd was worth 

“No need to lose your temper about it, 
Judd,” he said. “Don’t want you to feel 
dissatisfied. What’s your idea about this 
raise? Let’s see if we can’t get together 
on it.” 

Fillmore Judd hesitated. 
failed utterly to deceive him; he knew that 
the man was helpless, wholly at his mercy. 
If he asked for any sum he pleased, Garber 
would agree. a hun- 
dred even he put temptation f rmly from 
him, 

He had a right to 
exact his just deserts, but certainly 
perpetrate a psychic hold-up. 

“Forty a week,” he 
abjectly under control, agreed without de- 
bate. It to Fillmore Judd that 
there was even a hint of relief in his expres- 
sion, as if he had known his danger and 
realized the narrowness of his escape. 

The episode left Fillmore Judd oppressed 
with a sense of anticlimax. Now that it 
was accomplished, this particular objective 
seemed hardly worth the effort it had cost 
him; the very ease of its achievement low- 
ered it in his aftersight. An abiding dis- 
content possessed him as he set forth on his 
round of collection visits. What was the 
use of a raise, when you came right down 
to it? What was the use, even, of develop- 
ing your psychic powers, of being a Bachelor 
of Psychodynamics, if it brought you noth- 
ing more important than bacon with your 
breakfast, freedom from Bischoff’s 
humorous experiments with ice and ink and 
thumb tacks, a bit more money in your 
Friday envelope? 

Morosely he tested the effects of psychic 
suasion on the debtors with whom he dealt, 
observing, with a steadily deepening sense 
of futility, that they were no more immune 
to it than Orrin P. Garber had been. The 
compelling glitter of the dominating eye 
sufficed to procure full settler -nt of two 


Garber’s tone 


seventy-five a week, 


power to 


not to 


use his 


said. Garber, now 


seemed 


Joe 
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accounts which even Garber had been re- 
signed to charging off, but these petty tri- 





umphs served merely to embitter and 
depress 
Later, returning to the office with a 


bulging wallet that seemed to taunt and 
jeer, he discovered that he had not wholly 
beaten down his baser nature. Miss Dill, 
glancing up as he came in, greeted him with 
a curt, grudging nod and instantly de- 
tached her gaze. Caught off guard, Fillmore 
Judd discovered that he had fixed upon her 
an eye that unmistakably sought domina- 
tion. 

At his desk his self-reproaches encoun- 
tered a dismaying want of penitence on the 
part of his 
handed in 
about it. 


subconscious, caught red- 

revolt and brazenly defiant 
What was the sense, the baser 
self demanded, of having power if you 
didn’t use it to achieve the only thing you 
really wanted? Didn’t the prospectus posi- 
tively guarantee that the finished psycho- 
dynamist would be irresistible in love? 
Well, then! 

Still torn by civil wars, Fillmore Judd 
gave ear, at five o’clock, to flippant levity 
between Bischoff and Miss _ Dill. 
Vaguely, as he pretended to be still preoc- 
cupied with his books as they departed, he 
wondered why he wasn’t jealous of Joe; 
why, instead of envying him Miss Dill’s 
amiable tolerance of quip and sally, he 
should feel only a contemptuous compas- 
sion for him, 

Walking uptown he was aware of an in- 
sistent impulse that urged him to go around 
by way of Whitney Place instead of keeping 
straight ahead on Main Street. The stub- 
born stupidity of his subconscious affronted 
him. 

Why should he walk a mile out of his 
way merely to torment himself by the sight 
of that yellow brick house under the horse- 
chestnut trees where, even if Florence Dill 
happened to be on the porch or at a window, 
she’d only nod at him and turn away with 
that quick, involuntary tightening look 
about her mouth? 

“She'd act different, all right, if you'd 
use your power on her,”’ declared the baser 


Joe 


self. ‘“‘Look at the way it’s worked on 
every body else!” 
Fillmore Judd discovered that it was 


harder, this time, to crush the unworthy 
suggestion under heel; he found himself 
yielding a little to the insidious argument. 
In self-defense he quickened his pace, but 
not even the distance, increasing now with 
every resolute stride, diminished the mag- 
netic pull of Whitney Place. He made 
forced headway against it, as a man wades 
upstream in a thrusting current; by the 
time he reached the front steps of the board- 
ing house he was physically spent. 

The lawn, he noticed, needed mowing. 
The familiar fragrance of pot roast and car- 
rots hung hotly on the flat air. He leaned 
weary elbows on the table, only remotely 
conscious of strained silence at its head, 
where usually Peter Lemp made ponderous 
oration on the evening's news. He noticed 
the sharp lines about his stepmother’s 
mouth with a revival of his old uneasy awe. 
Afterward, as he would have sought the 
sanctuary of the hot room under the tin 
roof, she stopped him in the hall. 

“That grass needs cutting, Fillmore.” 

The words were wearily familiar, but to- 
night they conveyed an esoteric meaning. 
For some mysterious reason they roused in 
Fillmore Judd a sudden stir of sympathy. 

“What's wrong, ma?” 

He saw a convulsive movement of the 
rectangular shoulders. 

“Wrong? Why, nothing. What makes 
you think ‘i 

Amazingly, the sentence quavered into 
something like a sob; Fillmore found his 
arm around her. 

“There now, ma— it’s all right. You just 
tel] me and I'll fix it.” 

“It’s—it’s Mr. Lemp.” 
“He's going to leave.”’ 


She sniffed. 
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**Oh, he is, is he " Fillmore Judd felt his 
shoulders square and heard, approving}) 
the brassy ring of his voice We e 
about that.’ 

He wheeled to face the stairs as the 


sound of a desce nding tread sounded above 


him. Peter Lemp, a suitcase in each hand, 
came to a sudden halt on the third step 
from the bottom, his eye held helplessly 
under the horizontal glare of Fillmore 
Judd’s. 


“Leaving, eh?” Judd’s voice had a rasp- 
ing challenge. ‘* What’s the big idea?”’ 
Mr. Lemp’s glance 


above the glossy sheen of the 


wavered Sup nely 


mustache 
Contemptuously certain, now, of his as- 
Fillmore Judd discovered a 
reluctant, unsuspected liking for his victim 

‘I—I thought I'd bett Peter 
Lemp apologetically. He set down one suit- 
case and mopped his forehead. “I can’t 
afford to stay here any more, Fillmore. 
y ou see, I ro 

“Why can’t you?” 
Judd menacingly. ‘‘ Know any place wher« 
you can get better room and board for 
what you been paying ma?” 

“It’s not that.” Again Lemp mopped 
his forehead. ‘‘ You see—the fact is, I’ve 
lost my situation, and —and ” His eye 
veered briefly toward Hannah Judd and 
came obediently back to cringe below the 
mastering gaze of Fillmore. ‘I 
stay here —it wouldn't be fair to 

“T guess ma’s got something to say about 
that,”’ said Fillmore Judd. 

“I told him he’d be welcome,”” Hannah 
put in quickly. “I told him it didn’t matter 
a bit if it wasn’t convenient to—to pay his 
board every week.” 

“There! That’s all there is to it.”” Fill- 
more gestured peremptorily. ‘“‘ You 
those grips back upstairs, Mr. Lemp, 
and , 

“T can’t take charity,” said Peter Lemp 
doggedly “% “« 

“Who said anything about charity? I 
guess you can push a lawn mower, can't 
you? Or swing asnow shovel? Or turn the 
ice-cream freezer Sundays? There’s work 
enough around this house to keep two mer 
busy.” 

Fillmore Judd’s power 
itself to the uttermost in that dynamic 
glance. Under its compulsion Mr. Lemp 
visibly wavered, yielded; his 
brightened, as if surrender heartened him 
he smiled uncertainly toward Hannah Judd 

“If you’re quite sure | could pay my 
way ” he began 
needed cutt 


cendancy, 


eT, : said 


demanded Fillmore 


couldn t 


take 


psychic 


+ 
spent 


face even 


“| thought the grass 





y right now, aS a matter o 


fact —if you'd let me do it 

“T'll show you where the mower 
said Mrs. Judd decisively. She moved 
briskly toward the door at the back of the 
hall. Fillmore Judd, taking the suitcases 


from the acquiescent hands of Peter Lemp, 
detained him for a final stabbing glare of 
admonition. 


“You watch your step, see?”’ he said be- 


tween closed teeth. “She —she’s all t 
ma is.” 
“All right!’’ Peter Lemp’s tone quar- 


reled with the words. “All right! Why, 
boy, she’s a woman in a thousand! A mil 
lion! I—excuse me, but I'd better see to 
that grass right away, I think.”’ 

He brushed past Fillmore, pausing or 
to twist the dyed mustache to decent jaur 
tiness before the mirror inset in the walnut 
hatrack 
sound, unmistakably, of eagerness 

Fillmore Judd carried the suit 
stairs, fresh bitterness welling up withir 
him. As easily Almost without 
trying, he had absolutely dominated 
Lemp, bent him so wholly to his will that 
the man was actually glad about it! The 
the mower 
from the back yard as Judd came bac! 
a song of triumph. Fillmore Judd 
chuckled grimly; Lemp didn’t drea 


he’d been a helpless puppet; he believed he 


The door slammed after hir a 


cases ub 


as that! 


rose 


whirr of blades 


stairs 


was cutting that grass because he 
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idea that 
a multi- 


to, believed that it was his own 
Hannah Judd was one woman in 
tude! As easily as that! 

Temptation took him by the throat 
temptation that laughed at the puny pro- 
tests of his conscience. He found himself 
moving westward, flotsam borne effortlessly 
upon a fluent tide. It carried him through 
a thin, amiable dusk below the triple arch 
of elms that over-roofed the drowsy width 
of Jersey Avenue; it chose the shortest 
path across the open square of Johnson 
cast him up before the yellow 
house that seemed to smile and beckon 
from the blotted shadows of the horse- 
chestnuts. 

He fumbled with a rusty 
stumbled blindly up a sagging walk of 
bricks to a veranda masked in trellised 
vines. A chair creaked; he heard a faint, 
double pat-pat of descending heels, a 
sharply indrawn breath. 

Somewhere behind him an are lamp sput- 
tered; its pallid counterfeit of moonlight 
trickled through between the vines, so that 
he could see Florence in a lacework of fine, 
shifting shadows. Some intuition must 
have warned her, for she had risen and 
crouched back against the wall, her hands 
lifted in appeal; as he stood motionless be- 
fore her, he could hear the faint catch and 
flutter of her hurried breath. 

“No!” She found voice 
whisper. “Oh, no—no!”’ 


gate latch, 


for a muted 


EVENING POST 


Helplessly, as if himself the victim of his 
own rebellious psychic forces, Fillmore Judd 
swayed forward; against his will his eyes 
bored through the twilight to the fright- 
ened wideness of her fascinated gaze. He 
could feel the resistless flow of unmeasur- 
able power streaming down that mutual, 
conducting regard, power no longer docile 
slave but ruthless master, power that drove 
him forward step for step with her, power 
that of a sudden lifted and spread his arms 
and closed them hungrily and fast. 

Slowly his clearing senses became aware 
that, even now that overbearing force had 
fallen short of utter domination; the hands 
that had pressed softly on his cheeks were 
thrusting him away; lips that had an- 
swered his were withdrawn and pleading 
for release. His arms relaxed and fell; a 
leaden misery weighed down upon him. No 
use! It didn’t work; he might have known 
better than to dream that even psycho- 
dynamics could do the kind of miracle 
that 

“It isn’t fair! It isn’t fair!” 

She had cringed back against the wall, 
her hands covering her face; the whispering 
voice cut through and through the guilty 
soul of Fillmore Judd. He fumbled clumsily 
for contrite speech. 

“‘T didn’t mean to, 
just couldn’t help it.” 

“Oh!” A gust of weeping shook her. 
Humbly, timidly, Fillmore Judd touched 


Florence. I just—I 
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the warm softness of her arm. She sprang 
back from the touch. 

“Oh, don't, don’t! It 
faced him. ‘I’m so-—I’mso ashamed 

“You don’t have said Judd. ‘I 
know you hate me and I guess you’ve got a 
right to, after this, but you’ve got nothing 
ashamed of, just because I k-kissed 


isn’t fair!’’ She 


to be,”’ 


to be 
you.” 

She seemed not to hear. “‘ After the way 
I’ve tried to be fair too! When I’ve hardly 
dared to look at you, down at the office, for 
fear I’d accidentally let my eye get domi- 
nating and negate your resistances with 
didn’t really think I 
r here tonight by 
or I’d never 


psychic suasion! I 
could make you come ove 
just si itting here and willing it, 
have 

‘Say, look here!’’ Fillmore Judd’s hands 
closed firmly on round wrists that struggled 
uselessly against their grasp. ‘“‘Let me get 
this straight. Are you trying to tell me that 
you wanted me to come here and : 

““T made you. Let me go. You don’t 
understand about psychodynamics. You 
think you wanted to come, but that’s only 
because you’re still under suggestion. When 
it wears off you’ll——you’ll hate me, and it’ll 
serve me right!” 

Fillmore Judd heard himself laughing, 
deep in his throat. 

‘Think I’m only doing this because you 
want me to?”’ he said. “‘ All right. 
you make me stop!” 
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The Antique Shoppe. 
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since he had seen him in Beechville. At 
the depot he inclined to gloom, 
perhaps because of the situation he had 
left behind him, but ten minutes later 
soared the empyrean blue over the pros- 
pects opening ahead. 
‘Say, this is a he-man’s country!” he 
exclaimed as they were driving out to the 
“All a man’s got to do here is get 
land and grow up with the country. 
No competition, like it is back East.” 
said Jimmy, withagrin. ‘That’s 


seemed 


ranch. 


some 


“*Sure,” 
all.”’ 

He put Albert to work helping the ranch 
bookkeeper and had him sleep with the boys 
at the bunk house, and eat with them too. 
Albert may have felt he deserved something 
better, but he did not let on. And as he 
enjoyed a certain consideration from the 
outfit as the owner’s friend, things went 
along smoothly for a while. 

He was a good mixer and the boys liked 
him. Albert knew a Ict of stories with a 
kick to them; he could sing and play the 
banjo; he was educated, too, and coming 
from the East, he was naturally conversant 
with all the frills of high life. It was an 
atmosphere in which Albert expanded like 
a toy balloon, and often he kept the bunk 
house up until after midnight. 

However, as time went on and the owner 
gave no sign of increasing his responsibility 
or pay, Turner became restless and discon- 
tented. Why didn’t Jimmy make him 
ranch boss? He could fill that job to a T, 
and it meant a hundred and fifty a month. 
A fine way to treat an old friend—fiddling 
with a set of books anybody could keep on 
half time! He seized several opportunities 
to hint this to Milburn. 

‘Now don’t get in too much of a hurry,” 
said Jimmy good-naturedly. ‘I’ve got a 
good boss here at headquarters already. 
And you've got to learn this business. 
Say, how about the books? Got them bal- 
anced for last month yet?” 

“Not exactly, but we'll have ’em in a few 
days,’’ was the answer. ‘‘Only for that 
bonehead bookkeeper, I'd have had ’em in 
A-1 shape by now.” 

“Why, we used to 
pretty fair.” 

“Well, he’s a mutt—take it from me. 

They were just the same to each other as 
they had always been. Albert had the run 
of the Milburn house, but did not presume 
on it because of Mrs. Milburn’s attitude. 
She treated him with consideration as her 
husband’s friend, yet contrived to make 
him realize, too, that he was an employe, and 
he resented it. Jimmy never made him feel 
that way. He loved to have Albert round; 
he was forever sending for him to accompany 
him on trips of inspection to distant parts 
of the ranch. He even took Albert on visits 
to town. Milburn would sit back in the 
car, smoking and laughing as he listened. 
This Albert was a case, sure enough! 

“For the life of me, I can’t see what you 
see in that man at all,’’ declared his wife. 

“Why, me and him have been friends all 
our lives.” 

“That's what I can't understand. 

‘“*Shucks, there's no harm in Albert!” 

“‘And no good eithér.”’ 

He’s got a heart as 
big as all outdoors. And he’s smart, too 
smart as a steel trap, Albert is. Just no 
head for business, that’s all. I like to have 
him round. The son-of-a-gun makes me 
feel good, somehow.” 

“Well,’”’ said Mrs. Milburn, “‘if he’ll only 
stay where he belongs, it’s none of my 
funeral.” 

Everybody admitted that Albert was 
smart, yet he made no progress. He was 
full of fine schemes, but they never came to 
anything. As he and Milburn rode across 
country, he would often broach projects 
that held promise of millions. Now it was 
the development of a copper mine; again, 
he had a hunch about silver; then he was 
for buying all the calves they could get 
of the line, cross them 


think Frank 


was 


‘Yes, there is too. 


their hands on sout! 
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over the border before they were yearlings, 
and thus save a fortune on duty alone. 
And in a single day’s ride he had trans- 
formed an entire county into a community 
of intensive farming. 

It was not really his fault that these 
plans did not materialize. All of them re- 
quired capital, and unless Jimmy put it up, 
where was it to come from? And Jimmy 
just sat and smoked and listened. Occa- 
sionally he nodded approval, and even eyed 
his old friend with an expression divided 
between amusement and respect, but he 
never acted on Albert’s recommendations. 
Albert finally became sore. 

“Yes, he buys those calves all right,’”” he 
complained in the chuck house; ‘‘but I 
don’t get a cut of it.” 

‘Why, he’s been buyin’ calves in the fall 
like that for ten years,” remarked a cowboy. 

Turner ignored him. 

“These big fellows never give anybody 
a chance,” he said. ‘‘They grab it all for 
themselves. Just hogs—that’s what they 
are.” 

This viewpoint met with sympathy. 

‘‘Here we've been friends since we were 
babies,’’ Albert continued bitterly, ‘‘and 
I’m still workin’ for wages. And nobody 
can tell me he’s got any more brains than 
I've got.” 

‘Well, sir, I’ve had exactly the very same 
thing happen to me too. How d’you ac- 
count for it?’’ inquired the cook. 

“‘Luck—that’s what it is—just luck. If 
he’d stayed back East like I did, and had to 
raise a family like I did, where would he of 
been? Huh? But he comes out here when 
things are just beginning to go good and he 
gets rich.” 

“‘That’s a fact,” admitted the cook. “I’ve 
saw a bunch of ’em get rich thataway, and 
I swan some of ’em don’t even talk like 
they had good sense.”’ 

The wagon boss cut in with “Is that so? 
How long you been in this country, Slim? 
Huh? Say, is supper ready? How much 
longer d’you aim to keep us waiting?” 

The cook retired to the kitchen, but 
could be heard muttering. 

“‘T done thought he’d helped you a heap, 
Albert,”’ ventured a cowboy. 

“Heap rot! Why can’t he give me a 
better job? He could set me up with a nice 
little herd and never miss it. And why 
shouldn’t he? He's got plenty.” 

It may be that the wagon boss carried 
these plaints of Albert’s to the owner. At 
any rate, he said abruptly one day, “ Albert, 
I'm going to give you a chance.” 

Albert’s eyes lighted. Was he going to be 
boss at last? 

‘Do you know that section over on Clear 
Springs, beyond the Hardin place?”’ 

“Sure.” 

“Well, it’s yours. Go ahead and show 
what you can do with it.” 

Albert’s face was a foot long. 

3ut it ain’t been worked at all. 
raw land.” 

“Sure it is. But there’s no finer land 
anywheres in this country. D’you know 
what makes the grass so long there? Sub- 
irrigated—that’s what. When you ride 
over it, you can hear.” 

“Thanks,” said Albert briefly. So that 
was helping him, hey? A fine way to help a 
friend! And him with all that money! For 
two pins But he accepted the gift. 

It proved a distinct aid to him at the mo- 
ment, as he was contemplating matrimony 
again, Mrs. Turner having followed separa- 
tion proceedings with a divorce, in which 
she was given custody of their son. Foot- 
loose, Albert looked about him and picked 
on a buxom girl of seventeen whose father 
farmed a quarter section in the foothills and 
ran a few head of cattle. 

“Once ain't enough, hey?” 
burn when he learned of it. 

“Well, a man needs a wife. 
settle down right without.” 


It’s 


asked Mil- 
He can’t 


lhat’s so too,” assented the boss. “ But 


you got to be sure she’s the right woman.” 


“What've you got to say against Sally 
Jo?” 

‘Nothin’. From all I hear, she’s a fine 
gal. But say, Albert, ain’t she just a weeny 
bit young for you?”’ 

“I’m still a young man. Lots of ‘em 
marry young girls at my age.”’ 

“Well, maybe you're right. 
so.” 

With a sure job and a farm to boot, Al- 
bert was a catch. At least, that is how her 
parents argued; so Sally Jo tried to give up 
thinking of the Hardin boy and achieve the 
mental readjustment necessary to make 
Albert Turner a good wife. They were mar- 
ried in the fall and Milburn gave them a 
wedding trip to El Paso. 

On his return, Turner went back to book- 
keeping. The boss made no comment. He 
had expected Albert to throw up that job 
there was really no need of two book- 
keepers—but after all, it was winter and 
probably he would start farming in the 
spring. 

Spring came, but Albert still puttered 
round headquarters. He and his wife lived 
in a two-roomed shack near the spring, at 
the edge of a cottonwood grove. It was not 
much of a house, having been built by one 
of the first settlers in the region and long 
since abandoned; but Milburn had a car- 
penter fix it up. He added a lean-to for 
kitchen and the couple went to house- 
keeping. 

The rush of sap in the trees probably 
brought a rush of sap to the cook’s head in 
April, for he saddled a horse and rode to 
town and never came back. They recov- 
ered the horse in a livery yard, and a deputy 
sheriff retrieved the cook a week later in a 
distant county seat and threw him into the 
calaboose to cool off. Meanwhile the Pitch- 
fork outfit had to have its meals, and Sally 
Jo went to the chuck house to cook for 
them. 

“She's got ol’ Slim beat a mile,”’ was the 
outfit’s verdict, and Milburn gave her the 
job. 

Sally Jo’s wages, added to Albert's, gave 
them a comfortable margin over living ex- 
He ate at the chuck house with the 
others and the arrangement suited him per- 
fectly. 

“That poor girl’s simply miserable,”’ said 
Mrs. Milburn to her husband. It was June, 
and the ocatilla flared red on the ridges. 

“How? Don’t Albert treat her right?” 

“IT don’t know. She never complains. 
But Andy told me yesterday that Albert's 
always putting on airs with her—you know 
what I mean—that stuff he’s always get- 
ting off about how they do things where he 
came from, and how much better they are. 
If you ask me, he’s nothing but a windy.” 

“That’s bad,” said Jimmy gravely. 
“‘She’s a good girl too. I'll havea talk with 
Albert.” 

“You'd best take care not to make things 
worse,”’ she warned with wifely confidence. 

His method of approach was ‘How you 
gettin’ along, Albert?” 

“Fine.” 

“‘Satisfied?”’ 

“Well, I would be if I had another job. 
Why?” 

“T was thinkin’ you might want to have 
your own place.” 

“Oh, that farm?” 

“Tf you was to put up a nice li'l’ house 
near the spring—maybe I could lend you 
the money, Ol’ Timer.” 

Albert was eying him uneasily. 

“Tf you're fixing to get rid of me 
began. 

“Talk sense. When I want to fire a man, 
I give him his time and don’t go through 
any monkey business. But when’re you 
goin’ to farm that section? That’s what I 
want to know.” 

“T thought I'd wait a while till I could 
see how things come out.” 

“Huh!” The 
meant, but he tried again. 


I sure hope 


penses. 
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knew what 


“Well, it 


boss 


that 
was 


more Sally Jo I had in mind. She'd be a 
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heap happier if she had her own home, 


Albert. Any woman is. It means more to 
’em than it does to a man, and if you feel 
like goin’ ahead and buildin’ “a 

“Why, has she been talking?”’ demanded 
Albert quickly. 

“Of course not. 
that?” 

“Then 
happy?” 

“I don’t. Maybe she is, for all I know. 
But it’s a cinch she’d be happier in her own 
home—that’s what I’m gettin’ at. Some- 
how I don’t feel right with her cookin’ for 
the boys.” 

“Of course you're the boss,” Al- 
bert. ‘But she don’t complain, and it 
seems to me like an ideal arrangement.”’ 

“All right, suit yourself.”’ 

He gave up trying to help Albert further. 
What was the use? 

Yet his talk must have hit home, because 
Albert started in to farm. That is to say, he 
made a deal with a wandering nester to 
work the land on shares, Albert lending 
him a hundred dollars to get going. Sally 
Jo had saved the hundred. This nester had 
a consumptive wife, seven undernourished 
children, two haound dawgs and incipient 
sleeping sickness. Having contrived to get 
hold of a few logs and planks, he built a 
shack for his family; he also broke some 
ground with his team of sore-backed mules; 
and in several evenings of figuring, he and 
Albert grew rich on the crops they were 
going to raise on that place. Albert thought 
out a plan to run hogs and chickens, too, 
once they were well started. Yes, and 
probably they would need a couple more 
sections! 

Several times Milburn rode over to see 
how things were progressing. He never 
uttered a word—just sat his and 
watched. 

“‘He makes me oneasy,”’ 
tenant to Albert. 

““Pshaw, that’s only his way. He never 
will say what he thinks about anything,” 
Albert assured him. ‘‘I’ll bet ol’ Jimmy is 


What makes you ask 


how do you know she ain’t 


said 


horse 


complained the 


tickled to death. Me and him’ve been 
friends all our lives, you know. Sure we 
have-—I’m the best friend he’s got. Say, 


he’d give me anything I wanted.” 

This was good news to the nester, who 
thereupon bought a lot of junk at the 
Pitchfork company’s store and charged it 
to Albert, and told his wife that the lay 
looked better to him every day he lived. 
However, he was doomed to another disap- 
pointment. One of his mules died, two of 
the children fell sick, and their house was 
destroyed by fire while they were holiday 
ing in town at a tent show. These catas- 
trophes broke his spirit. He reckoned he’d 
be moving along; he had heard there was 
some fine land to the north, where you 
could raise any sort of crop you minded 
without hardly doing a lick; and one day 
he flitted with his emaciated wife and 
sickly brood, taking everything portable 
along with them. The experiment cost 
Albert three hundred and twenty dollars. 

“Anybody’s welcome to farming who 
likes it,’” he told Milburn sourly. 

“Yeh? What do you know about farm- 
ing? You ain't ever tried it yet.” 

“Tt’s a pity Lain’t. What’ve I been doing 
all year?” 

“Search me,” said the boss. 

His first impulse had been to ride Albert 
with spurs—the sorry, no-account, ornery 
cuss! But harsh as he ordinarily was in his 
judgment of failures, he could never be 
hard on his boyhood friend, and he ended by 
laughing. Besides, a great affliction made 
him feel for Albert—one day Sally Jo dis- 
appeared. The Hardin boy was listed in the 
lost column at the same time, and it was 
reported that she had met him somewhere 
along the road and they had fled to Texas 

Poor Sally Jo! Every tongue flayed her 
except Mrs. Milburn’s, and she knew the 
facts. Most of the men expressed the pious 

Continued on Page 147) 
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ISTER Susie’s Charleston, 

little Willie’s fire engine or 

the tap of Grandfather’s 
cane are all the same to “61” 
Floor Varnish. It withstands the 
daily pound of many heels, the 
moving of furniture and the bois- 
terous treatment of the younger 
generation. It is not only water- 
proof but also heelproof and 
marproof. Test it with a hammer! 
You may dent the wood but the 
varnish won’t crack. 

A floor finished with “61” 
Floor Varnish is a finished floor. 
It requires no attention for years, 
except anoccasionalcleaningwith 
a damp cloth. Or, if yours is a 
household where an old-fashioned 
housewife rules, it may be washed 
with soap and water as often as 
desired, without harm. 

When used on furniture, “61” 
Floor Varnish lasts even longer 
than on floors. Your linoleum 
will not only look better but will 
last indefinitely, if you give it a 

















coat or two once in a great while. 


awing by Charles Baskerville, Jr. 
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61”’ Floor Varnish works and 
flows so smoothly that its use is 
a pleasure. It shows. no laps, 
streaks or brush marks, and dries 
with a full rich luster. Obtainable 
not only in Clear Gloss but also in 
six beautiful woodstain colors 
and the popular Dull Finish. 
FREE SAMPLE PANEL 
finished with ‘61’ Floor Varnish 
will be sent on request. Try the 
“hammer test’”’ on the panel! 
Color Card and names of local 
dealers will also be sent you. 
GuaRANTEE: If any Pratt & 
Lambert Varnish Product fails to 
give satisfaction you may have your 
money back. 
P&L Varnish Products are 
used by painters, specified by 
architects and sold by paint and 
hardware dealers everywhere. 
Pratt & Lambert-Inc., 83 Ton- 
awanda Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Canadian address, 25 Court- 
wright Street, Bridgeburg, Ont. 
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oS ROOMS done in the time of one. Two 
rooms done with far less effort than you 














ever did one. You can do twice the cleaning 
with half the work—when you clean with a 


Premier Duplex. 














It has double action. By doing two jobs at 
the same moment it works quickly and thor- 





oughly! The motor-driven brush sweeps up 





the lingering threads and routs the established 
grit. At the same moment strong suction is 
exerting its pull. Together these two actions 
capture a// the dirt. 


Day in, day out the Premier Duplex cleans 
with its double vigor. It never needs oiling, 
for both brush and motor are ball bearing. 
And throughout a lifetime it Aalves your 


work—and doubles your leisure! 


ELECTRIC VACUUM CLEANER CO., IN« 
Dept. $10 Cleveland, Ohio 
Manufactured and distributed in Canada bythe Premier 
Vacuum Cleaner Co., Lid., General Offices, Toront 
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Sold over the entire world, outside of the U. S. ana 
Canada, by the International General Electric ¢ In 
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Fe rsh companion for you, gen- 
tlemen;—another good fellow 
soon to be a familiar and welcome 
addition tothe best masculine social 
or business company. 


A Kelvinator in stag apparel —for 
your office, your den, your study or 
bachelor apartment. 


Ourtwardly a handsome, adaptable 
piece of furniture of fine mahogany or 
walnut—take your choice. Art hardware 
(hinges, latches and combination lock) 
lends an ornamental touch. It’s a quiet 
but distinguished looking cabinet perfectly at home 
in any room furnished to suit a man’s taste. You'll 
prize it highly yourself—and what a gift to another 
it makes. 








Inwardly—a Kelvinator. A gleaming 
white, intensely cold compartment, with 
plenty of shelf-room for foods and an 
abundance of ice cubes for beverages. 
There’s a humidor, too, to care for your 
good cigars. 


With this beautiful new Kelvinator in 
your office your light noonday luncheon, 
your mineral water orother beverages will 
come to you cold and delicious. In your 
den or apartment your midnight “snack” 
or the refreshments for your guests will 
rival those you’d order in your club. 


You can meet the new arrival at the nearest 
Kelvinator display room. He awaits your invita- 
tion to join you anywhere—any time. Just a phone 
call will do. 


KELVINATOR CORPORATION ’ Division of Electric Refrigeration Corporation * 2050 WEST FORT a DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
Branches: NEW YORK »* CHICAGO * BOSTON * DETROIT * ATLANTA * BALTIMORE 


KELVINATOR OF CANADA, LIMITED, 1130 


WT 





DUNDAS STREET, EAST, LONDON, ONTARIO (289) 
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Your own club orthe best hotel could 
serve you no better than a buffet Kel- 
vinator in your bachelor apartment 

















The buffet Kelvinator in your den 
or study makes you independent of 
the distant refrigerator and pantry 
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“Because just that. If I lent you a thou for Boys 


sand dollars, you’d go back East and spend 


no time and be up against it again 


then what would you do? Where’d 
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“You talk like I can’t take care of my- 
‘raged Turner. “ You talk like I ain’t 

» good, 

‘Uh-huh. Not a bit of it, or I wouldn’t 
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naturally a money maker, Al. There’re 
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“Well, for one thing, you don’t know 
what money means.” 
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In Heinz Tomato Ketchup you get the full 
taste of big, sound tomatoes, grown under Heinz 
supervision—tomatoes picked at their ripest and 
put up while still garden-fresh. 


You get the taste of rare spices bought by Heinz 
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buyers where they actually grow; of pure granu- 





H J-HEINZ COMP 


a lated sugar; of Heinz own Vinegar, mellowed by 











long aging in wood. 

You get the taste of all these delicious foods, 
skillfully combined by able chefs in Heinz sunny 
kitchens and so cooked that no surplus water 
remains to weaken this taste or lessen the full 


measure of concentrated goodness. 






MADE FROM FREesw 





No wonder Heinz Tomato Ketchup improves 





FREE FROM 
BENZOATE OF Sopa 





the natural flavor of even the most tem pting dishes 









while adding a delicious flavor of its own. The 
taste is the test. H. J. HEINZ COMPANY, PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Ask your grocer for new prices 


HEINZ TOMATO KETCHUP 


New salad-making recipe book sent for four cents in stamps 
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Mrs. Milburn sat up in bed. “ Lan’ 
what does that mean? Much?” 

‘““Much? Millions —that’s all! 

“But we've got more right now than we 
need, James. Why do you haveto go home? 
Can't you get somebody to 4: 

“And maybe mess things up? No, 
ma’am! Why, this is the biggest thing 
that’s ever happened to us, Abbie! We've 
got to go. The feller downstairs is 
lookin’ up steamers for me right now.” 

“IT knew it. I just knew somethin, 
happen to spoil the trip,” wailed Mrs. Mil- 
purn. 

“Well, if that don’t beat the Dutch! 
Here we make worlds of money; and all on 
account of some puny ponds, you Say, 
where’re your brains anyhow? And that 
ain’t all. Albert’s rich too.” 

“Nonsense! Albertrich! How could he?” 

“This gusher’s right slap up against that 
section he owns.” 

“What of it?” 

“Oh, nothing but that Albert may be a 
millionaire. Good ol’ Albert! Crackee, I’m 


s sake, 


just 





glad!” 

They caught a fast boat at Cherbourg 
and remained only two hours in New York. 
Eleven days after receipt of the cable, Mil- 
burn stepped off the train at his shipping 
corrals. A dozen men were waiting beside 
the tracks to see him, but no Albert. 

““Where’s Turner?” he inquired after a 
while. 

“At the ranch, I reckon,” said somebody. 

The first person he saw, as the car drew 
near headquarters, was Albert. Milburn 
gave him a boisterous greeting. To his 
surprise Albert seemed uneasy, dispirited. 

‘““‘What’s the matter now, ol’ settler?” 
cried Milburn, putting his arm across Al- 
bert’s shoulder. ‘‘Trying to high-tone me, 
now you'rerich? Hey?” 

“Rich?” repeated Albert in a hollow 
voice. He glanced hurriedly at the boss and 
then looked away. 

“Well, ain’t you? 
tion? Oh, boy!” 

Twice Albert opened his mouth to say 
something, but the words would not come. 
He wheeled about and walked off. The 
cowman turned wonderingly to the others 
for explanation. 

“He don’t own that section no more,” 
said the range boss 

It was true. Not long before the oil pros- 
pect, Albert had let the place go rather than 
pay seventy-eight dollars and ninety cents 
taxes, and somebody else had bought it in. 
The somebody else was young Hardin. 

Even this blow did not down Turner. 
Within six months he was his old self, full 
of good spirits and glowing plans for the 
future. Sometimes a reaction would set in 


How about that sec- 


I whistled. Cantillon is our best Irish 
jockey, and his retaining fees are enormous, 
and justified. 

“They said he was very nearly caught 
napping.” 

“Napping be damned!” exploded my 
Uncle Valentine. ‘This Spanish gypsy is 
the finest judge of pace I ever saw. He 
knew he had the race won, and he never 
bothered.”’ 

“If the horse is as good as that, and you 
have as high an opinion of the 1 well, 
sir, I won a hatful over the Newmarket 
meeting, and as the price hasn't gone below 
twenties for the Derby, I'm going after the 
ring. There’s many a bookmaker will 
he'd stuck to his father’s old-cl 
ness.”” 

“IT wouldn’t, Kerry,” said my Uncle 
Valentine. ‘I’m not sure I wouldn't hedge 
a bit of what I have on if I were you.” I 
was still with amazement. “‘I Mi 
fanwy Clontarf,’’ said my Uncle Valentine, 
“‘and only God and herself and myself, and 
now you, know how il] that woman is.” 

“But ill or not ill, she won't scratch the 


horse.”’ 





othes busi- 


saw 


and ne 


l vould grow 
misti 


‘and rail 


very gloomy and pessi- 
against his luck, and this in- 
cident furnished him with an inexhaustible 


supply of ammunition. If the way he was 


let down about that section of land wasn’t 
an example of his luck, where could one 
hope to find it? Everybody agreed that 
Albert Turner was the unluckiest human 
alive. They wouldn’t blame him if he got a 


gun an 








i went and shot the Hardin boy. 
Hadn't he first stolen Albert’s wife and then 
as good as stolen a fortune from him? 
Any jury would acquit Turner. 

\ grievance is as precious to some people 
is to others, and Albert 
t of solid satisfaction out 


as achievement 
really derived a |] 
of his, because it made him more or less of a 
hero 

People were always pointing him out 
as the man who had just missed a million. 
So perhaps he came out of it as well as 
anybody. Life’s rewards possess value only 
according to the temperament. 

“Say, Al,”’ said the boss one morning, 
“go get the car and we’ll take a run over to 
the dam.” 

‘You fuss over that dam like 
baby 

‘You bet I do. It’s hongrier than one 
too. I swan it keeps me scratching to feed 
that baby, Al.” 

“Yes, I'd worry if I were you,” 
Albert glumly. 

Milburn’s irrigation project was a tender 

spot with Turner, because he had hoped to 
land the job of supervisor under the chief 
engineer; but there he was, still fiddling 
with the ranch books. Why couldn't Jimmy 
loosen up? Anybody could boss that job. 
All a man had to do was stick round and see 
they didn’t loaf; the chief engineer and the 
contractor did the rest. 
Albert had been reading up 
about irrigation and he could have im- 
proved on the plana lot. Yes, and saved 
the boss money too! 

As the car pulled up on the mesa over- 
looking the valley, Milburn ordered Albert 
to stop. Below lay an expanse of smooth, 
reddish-gray soil, stretching for miles. They 
could see the Mexicans swarming on and 
below the big concrete wall; there were 
puffs of steam; a giant crane slowly swung 
its long arm in a semicircle; to their ears 
came a busy clanking, the shrill blast of a 
whistle. Milburn drew a deep breath and 
his eyes sparkled. 

‘Well, what do you think of it?”’ 

‘“*If you ask me, I'd put in another 
you told me. And you'd fix the 
sluices so they would 2 

“Oh, all right, if that’s what you think of 
my scheme!” 

“Don’t get sore, Albert. Your idea was 
all right, but it won’t work.” 


it was a 


said 


Besides, 


“Sure 


THE DERBY RULE 


Continued from Page 29 
‘‘She won't,” said my Uncle Valentine, 
and his emphasis on chilled me to 
the heart. ‘‘ You're forgetting, Kerry,’’ he 
said very quietly, ‘“‘the Derby rule.” 


“*she”’ 


Ix 
O* THE Derby itself, on Epsom Downs, 
everybody knows. It is supposed to be 
the greatest test of a three-year-old in the 


world, though old William Day used to 
hold it was easy. The course may have 
been easy for Lord George Bentinck’s fa- 


mous and unbeaten mare Crucifix, when she 
won the Oaks in 1840; but most winners 
over the full course justify their victory in 
other races. The course starts up a heart- 
breaking hill, and swinging around the top, 
comes down again toward Tattenham Cor- 
If a horse waits to steady itself coming 
down, it is beaten. The famous Fred 
Archer used to take Tattenham Corner 
with one leg over the rails. The straight is 
uphill. A mile and a half of the trickiest, 
most heartbreaking ground in the world. 
Such is Epsom. Its turf has been conse- 
crated by the hoofs of great horses since 
James I established there a for the 


ner 


race 
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“How do you know it vt work? You 


ain't tried it.” 


wor 


‘No, but I went over it with the chief 


engineer.”’ 
Turner made no comment, 
impatiently on the car door with his fingers 


but drummed 


“Just look at that, will you?” said 
Jimmy in a low voice. ‘‘Twenty feet of 
silt—as fine land as you can find in the 
world. With water on it, all these thou- 


sands of acres Why, one of these days 


this whole valley will be as 
garden! see farms and 
good homes-— hundreds of 'em 
makin’ a fat livin’. Say, Albert, I've seen 
land not near as good as this sell for a 
hundred and fifty dollars an acre back in 
the alfalfa country 

For some reason the remark 
Albert. He had difficulty in toning the 
rage in “Oh, let’s talk about 
something else. Don’t you ever think of 
anything but money?” he grumbled. 

“T don’t get you.” 

*‘Ain’t there anything else in life except 
dollars and cents? But I forgot—there 
ain’t for you. You never seem to have an- 
other thought. Didn't you ever have any 
dreams except ig 

“‘Dreams?”’ snarled the cowman, sud- 
denly furious, and his face twitched. ‘“‘ What 
do you know of my dreams?” 

He seemed about to curse, and 
lips trembled, but he quickly mastered 
himself and dismissed the subject with a 
half-contemptuous sweep of the hand. 

“*Let’s forget it,” he said. ‘“‘The differ- 
ence between me and you, Albert, is you 
talk your dreams and I live mine—some 
of ’em.” 

No response. 

‘‘What’s more, let me tell you something 
one man of action is worth a thou- 
sand dreamers. So put that in your pipe 
and smoke it.”’ 

Albert threw in the clutch with a jerk. 

“Where to now?’ he demanded in 
strangled tones. 

“The dam. And take it « 
want to look round.” 

They drove along. 

‘‘Now no use your gettin’ all swelled up, 
Albert,” said the boss. ‘I know what the 
trouble is. You're mad because I won't 
give you that job. But I don’t aim ever to 
give you a responsible job, and that’s all 
thereistoit. By rights, I ought to kick you 
out and let you drift; but you're welcome 
to stay as long as you want to, and I hope 
you'll spend the rest of your life with me 


green as a 
Down there you'll 


and people 


angered 


his voice 


his 


else 


~asy, son. I 


But it'll be on my terms, not yours. Is it 
a go?” 

“What else can I do?” said Albert 
bitterly. 

(THE END 

Silver Bell; by Cromwell's great Coffin 
Mare; by the Arabs, Godolphin and Dar- 
ley; by the great bay, Malton; by the 
prodigious Eclipse; by Diomed, son of 


Florizel, who went to America. 

Over the Derby what sums are wagered 
no man knows. On it is won the Calcutta 
Sweepstake, a prize which makes a man rich 
for life, and the Stock Exchange Sweep, 
and other sweeps innumerable 
has ventured the belief that on it annually 
are five million pounds sterling, and whether 
he is millions short or millions over, none 
knows, because betting is illegal 

There are curious customs in regard to 
it, as thi That when the result is sent 
over the ticker to clubs, in case of a dead 


Someone 


heat, the words “‘dead heat’? must come 
first, because within recent years a trusted 
lawyer, wagering trust funds on a certain 
horse, was waiting by the tape to read the 
result, and another name 
come up, went away forthwith and blew 
his brains out. Had he been less volatile, 
he would have seen his own fancy’s name 
follow that and ‘‘dead heat”’ 
to this day rich and 


horse’s 


seeing 


“a 


and 


So 


reversed, 


heen respected 
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Slgns, or yvour handsome watcn 


charm worn as jewelry demands 
a watch chain just as distinctive 


n quality and design 

kor 
the standard tn the manufacture 
of chains for this purpose The 
Dickens chain pictured here is 


vears Simmons has set 
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but one of the many styles 
«) offered. It has a substantial 
quality that reflects grace in 


stead of weight and an individ 


EOS 
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¥ watch and your charm. This 
*) particular chain sells for $9.00. 
i) All Simmons Chains the 
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prices range from $4.00 to 
$15.00. Your jeweler will tell 
vou there isn bett value tor 


money offered anywhere 


Ask vour jeweler to show vou 


his inviting assortment of Sin 


mons Chains. He has 


designs for all purp. 


stvles and 
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now, for the protection of such, “dead 
heat”’ comes first. A dead heat in the Derby 
is as rare a thing as there is in the world, 
but still you can’t be too cautious. 

But the quaintest rule of the Derby is 
this: That if the nominator of a horse for 
the Derby Stakes dies, his horse is auto- 
matically scratched. There is a legend to 
the effect that an heir-at-law purposed to 
kill the owner of an entry and run a prime 
favorite crookedly, and that on hearing 
this the stewards of the Jockey Club made 
the rule. Perhaps it has a more prosaic 
reason. The Jockey Club may have con- 
sidered that when a man died, in the trouble 
of fixing his estate, forfeits would not be 
paid, and that it was best for all concerned 
to have the entry scratched. 

How it came about does not matter; it 
exists. Whether it is good in law is not 
certain. Racing folk will quarrel with His 
Majesty’s Lord Justices of Appeal, with 
the Privy Counc’!, but they will not quar- 
rel with the Jockey Club. Whether it is 
good in fact is disputable, for certain own- 
ers can tell stories of narrow escapes from 
racing gangs, in those old days when at- 
tempts were made to nobble favorites, 
when jockeys had not the wings of angels 
under their silken jackets, when harsh 
words were spoken about trainers—very, 
very long ago. . There it is, good or 
bad, the Derby rule! 


x 


S TO our bets on the race, they didn’t 
matter. It was just bad luck. But to 
see the old lady’s quarter million pounds 
and more go down the pike was a tragedy. 
We had seen so much of shabby great 
names that I trembled for young Clontarf 
and his brother. Armenian and Greek 
families of doubtful antecedents were al- 
ways on the lookout for a title for their 
daughters, and crooked businesses always 
needed directors of title to catch gulls, so 
much in the United Kingdom do the poor 
trust their peers. The boys would not be 
exactly poor, because the horse, whether or 
not it ran in the Derby, would be worth a 
good round sum. If it were as good as my 
Uncle Valentine said, it would win the St. 
Leger and the Gold Cup at Ascot. 

But even with these triumphs, it wouldn't 
be a Derby winner, and the Derby means 
so much. There are so many people in 
England who remember dates by the 
Derby winners’ names, as ‘I was married 
in Bend Or’s year,” or “The Achilles was 
lost in the China seas, let me see when 
that was in Sainfoin’s year.’’ Also I wasn’t 
sure that the Spanish gypsy would stay to 
ride him at Doncaster, or return for Ascot. 
I found him one day standing on the cliffs 
of Destiny and looking long at the sea, and 
I knew what that meant. And perhaps 
Romany would not run for another jockey 
as he ran for him. 

I could not think that death could be so 
cruel as to come between us and triumph. 
In Destiny we have a friendliness for the 
change which most folk dread. One of our 
songs says: 

When Mother Death in her warm arms shall 
embrace me, 

Low lull me to sleep with sweet Erin-go- 
bragh —— 


We look upon it as a kind friend who 
comes when one is tired and twisted with 
pain, and says, ‘‘Listen, avourneen, soon 
the dawn will come, and the tide is on the 
ebb. We must be going.”’ And we trust 
him to take us, by a short road or a long 
road, to a place of birds and bees, of which 
even lovely Destiny is but a clumsy seem- 
ing. He could not be such a poor sports- 
man as to come before the aged gallant 
lady had won her last gamble. And poor 
Sir Arthur, who had come out of his old 
age in Mayo to win a Derby! It would 
break his heart. And the great horse— it 
would be so hard on him. 

Nothing will convince me that a Thor- 
oughbred does not know a great race when 
he runs one. The streaming competitors, 


| the crackle of silk, the roar as they come 


into the straight, and the sense of the 
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jockey calling on the great heart that the 
writer of Job knew so well. ‘‘The glory of 
his nostrils is terrible,” says the greatest 
of poets. ‘‘He paweth in the valley, and 
rejoiceth in his strength; he goeth on to 
meet the armed men.”’ Your intellectual 
will claim that the Thoroughbred is an arti- 
ficial brainless animal evolved by men for 


their amusement. Your intellectual, here 
again, is a liar. 
Spring came in blue and gold. Blue of 


sea and fields and trees; gold of sun and 
sand and buttercup. Blue of wild hya- 
cinth and bluebell; gold of primrose and 
laburnum tree. The old gypsy lady was 
with her caravan near Bordeaux, and 
from the occasional letter my Uncle Val- 
entine got, and from the few words he 
dropped to me, she was just holding her 
own. May drowsed by with the cheeping 
of the little life in the hedgerows. The 
laburnum floated in a cloud of gold and 
each day Romany Baw grew stronger. 
When his blankets were stripped from him 
he looked a mass of fighting muscle under a 
covering of satin, and his eye showed that 
his heart was fighting too. 

Old Sir Arthur looked at him a few days 
before we were to go to England, and he 
turned to me. “Kerry,” he said, very 
quietly. 

“Yes, Sir Arthur.” 

“All my life I have been breeding and 
training horses, and it just goes to show,” 
he told me, “‘the goodness of God that He 
let me handle this great horse before I 
died.”’ 

The morning before we left, my Uncle 
Valentine received a letter which I could 
see moved him. He swore a little, as he 
does when moved, and stroked his vast red 
beard and looked fiercely at nothing at all. 

“Ts it bad news, sir?”’ I asked. 

He didn’t answer me directly. 
Clontarf is coming to the Derby,”’ 
me. 

Then it was my turn to swear a little. It 
seemed to me to be but little short of mani- 
acal to risk a Channel crossing and the 
treacherous English climate in her stage of 
health. If she should die on the way or on 
the downs, then all her planning and our 
work was for nothing. Why could she not 
have remained in the soft French air, hus- 
banding her share of life until the event was 
past? 

‘‘She comes of ancient, violent blood,”’ 
thundered my Uncle Valentine, “‘and where 
should she be but present when her people 
or her horse go forth to battle?”’ 

“You're right, sir,’’ I said. 


“Lady 
he told 


Bs | 

gees epithet of “flaming” which the Eng- 

lish apply to their June was in this year 
of grace well deserved. The rhododendrons 
were making ready to burst into great 
fountains of scarlet, and near the swans the 
cygnets paddled, unbelievably small. The 
larks fluttered in the air above the downs, 
singing so gallantly that when you heard 
the trill of the nightingale in the thicket, 
giving his noontime song, you felt inclined 
to say, ‘‘Be damned to that Italian bird! 
My money’s on the wee feilow!” All 
through Surrey the green walls of spring 
rose high and thick; and then suddenly 
coming, as we came, through Leatherhead 
and topping the hill, in the distance the 
black colony of the downs showed like a 
thundercloud. At a quarter mile away, the 
clamor came to you like the vibration when 
great bells have been struck. 

The stands and inclosure were packed 
so thickly that one wondered how move- 
ment was possible, how people could enjoy 
themselves, close as herrings. My Uncle 
Valentine had brought his beautiful har- 
ness ponies across from Ireland—‘‘to en- 
courage English interest in the Irish horse,” 
he explained it; but with his beautifully 
cut clothes, his gray high hat, it seemed to 
me that more people looked at him as we 
spun along the road than looked at the 
horses. Behind us sat James Carabine, 
with his face brown as autumn and the gold 
rings in his thickened ears. We got out near 
the paddock and Carabine took the ribbons. 
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My Uncle Valentine said quietly to him, 
“Find out how things are, James Cara- 
bine.” And I knew he was referring to the 
gypsy lady. Her caravan was somewhere 
on the downs, guarded by her gypsies, but 
my uncle had been there the first day of the 
meeting, and on Monday night, at the Na- 
tional Sporting, some of the gypsies had 
waited for him coming out and given him 
news. I asked him how she was, but all his 
answer was, “It’s in the hands of God.” 

Along the track toward the grand stand 
we made our way. On the railings across 
the track the bookmakers were proclaiming 
their market: 

“‘T’ll give fives the field.” 

‘‘T’]] give nine to one bar two.” 

“T’ll give twenty to one bar five. 

“Outsiders! Outsiders!” 

“Fives Sir James.” 

“Seven to one Toison d’Or.”’ 

‘“‘Nines Honey Bee.” 

“‘Nines Welsh Melody.” 

“Ten to one the gypsy horse.” 

“Tt runs all right,’’ said my Uncle 
entine, ‘‘up to now.” 

“Twenty to one Maureen Roe!” 

““Twenties Asclepiades!’’ 

“Twenty-five Rifle Ranger.”’ 

‘Here thirty-three to one Rifle Ranger, 
Monk of Sussex or Presumptuous a 

‘Gentlemen, I am here to plead with 
you not to back the favorite. In this small 
envelope you will find the number of the 
winner. For the contemptible sum of two 
shillings, or half a dollar, you may amass a 
fortune. Who gave the winner of last year’s 
Derby?” a tipster was calling. ‘‘Who gave 
the winner of the Oaks? Who gave the 
winner of the Stewards’ Cup?” 

‘All right, guv’nor, I'll bite. 
did?”’ 

Opposite the grand stand, the band of 
the Salvation Army was blaring the music 
of Work, for the Night is Coming. Gypsy 
girls were going around telling fortunes. 
““Ah, gentleman, you've got a lucky face. 
Cross the poor gypsy’s hand with silver!”’ 

“You better cut along and see your horse 
saddled,”’ said my Uncle Valentine. Ducks 
and Drakes was in the Ranmore Plate, and 
with the penalty he received after New- 
market, Frasco could ride him. As I went 
toward the paddock I saw the numbers go 
up, and I saw we were drawn third, which 
I think is best of all on the tricky Epsom 
five-furlong dash. I got there in time to see 
the gypsy swing into the saddle in the green 
silk jacket and orange cap, and Sir Arthur 
giving him his orders. ‘Keep back of the 
Fusilier’’—he pointed to the horse—‘‘and 
then come out. Hit him once if you have 
to, and no more.” 

“Si, si, Don Arturo!” 
at me. 

“Kerry, read this,’’ said the old trainer, 
and he gave me a newspaper, “and tell me 
before the race’’—his voice was trembling 
a little—‘“‘if there’s truth in it.” 

I pushed the paper into my pocket and 
went back to the box where my Uncle 
Valentine and Jenico and Ann-Dolly were. 
“What price my horse?” I asked in Tat- 
tersall’s. 

“Sixes, Mr. McFarlane.” 

“T'll take six hundred to a hundred 
twice.”” As I moved away there was a rush 
to back it. It tumbled in five minutes to 
five to two. 

“And I thought I'd get tens,”’ I said to 
my Uncle Valentine, “with the Fusilier 
and Bonny Hortense in the race. I wonder 
who’s been backing it.” 

“T have,” said Ann-Dolly. 
twelves.”’ 

“You might have the decency to wait 
until the owner gets on,” I said bitterly. 
And as I watched the tapes went up. It 
was a beautiful start. Everything except 
those on the outside seemed to have a 
chance as they raced for the rail. I could 
distinguish the green jacket but vaguely 
until they came to Tattenham Corner, 
when I could see Fusilier pull out and 
Bonny Hortense follow. But back of the 
Fusilier, racing quietly beside the filly, was 
the jacket green. 

(Continued on Page 153) 
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‘Th inevitable center 
of the new and fast developing Southeast 


J, ONE 1s more glad than we that the 


heyday of feverish speculation in Florida, 
the rush after quick gold, has ended, for 
Florida's real development, safe and inevitable, 
can now proceed. Industrial and agricultural 
Florida is now free to develop on the sound 
foundations of opportunity and service 

Business in Jacksonville continues to run 
larger than in 1925—marked percentages of in 
crease being shown in such basic things as 
groceries, drygoods, hardware, building, bank 
and savings deposits and collections. Large 
manufacturers show lower operating costs for 
Jacksonville than for any other branch in the 
country. Jacksonville's power rates are among 
the lowest of any city. Labor is plentiful and 
friendly, and year-round working conditions 
are ideal 

Jacksonville is rapidly realizing its destiny 
as the flourishing metropolis of the new and 
greater Southeast a vast district that 
today is growing faster than any other section 
of America 

















The enormous resources of Jacksonville's sup- 
porting territory have scarcely been touched 
Already Jacksonville handles more than 35 
carloads of lumber each month, with billions 
of feet of pine timber waiting to be cut. Nearly 
all of Florida's millions of tons of fruits and 
vegetables pass through Jacksonville on their 
way to America’s homes, and potatoes, lettuce, 
celery, cucumbers and florist crops show pos 
sibilities for much greater development. Dairy- 
ing and poultry raising are on the increase 
and have an abundant home market. The rich 
resources of the surrounding country and its 
commanding position from the point of service 
have made it impossible for Jacksonville not 
to grow 

Would you like to join this community, 
where all kinds of useful ability are needed to 


develop the city and the region? Does your 
business need a branch factory or distributing 
house in the rail, shippin’g and banking centet 
of the Southeast? Would you like to 
new business to grow with this fast deve 
ing territory? It may be that your ta 
your profession could find here their greatest 
usefulness and reward 


ients or 


We suggest that you come in person and in 
vestigate Jacksonville's opportunities for you 
to prosper and enjoy year-round happy living 
Come and enjoy Jacksonville's winter sun 
shine, its luxurious hotels, its facilities for 
sport and amusements. Above all, come here 
for your vacation and make it cOunt for 
all the rest of your life. If you desire any pai 
ticular information about Jacksonville and its 
Opportunities, write us Your letter will 
receive immediate attention Address 
Believers in Jacksonville, P. O. Box 318, 


Jacksonville, Florida 


you 


i 
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A MOST IMPORTANT HOSIERY EVENT 
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"Sag FOR MEN* WOMEN: CHILDREN PA 





Mark this “Date | 


| 
. ‘ ; 
Set aside Nov. 6th to buy stockings and socks for every 
member of the family. Mark it well in your mind, 
or better still, write it down now on your calendar. | 
| 








See The Saturday Evening Post of November 
6th, and the November issues of The Ladies’ 
Home Journal, Delineator, Woman's Home 
Companion and American Magazine. 








Look at the Durham advertisement 





Be ready to take advantage of the hosiery event of the 
decade. Ask the store where you usually buy your 
| hosiery for full information NOW. And watch for 
the Durham advertisement in these magazines. 








DURHAM HOSIERY MILLS, 58 Worth Street, New York Cit 














On November 6th this event will be put into effect by more than 8,000 selected retailers through- 
out the United States. This is made possible by these leading wholesale merchants acting as Direct 
Mill Representatives, who have adopted Durham Hosiery as their standard quality line. 


Bentley-Gray Dry Goods Co Tampa, Florida Herrin Supply Co. Herrin, III. Norton Bros. & Morris Los Angeles, Cal 
Alex Bloch Dry Goods Co., Inc. Mobile, Alabama Heyman & Alexander Co. Chicago, III. Obst-McLaughlin Co McKeesport, Pa 
L. Dinkelspiel Co., Inc San Francisco, Cal Jno. C. Hieber & Company Utica, N. Y. Schwartz Bros. & Co., Inc. New Orleans, La 
Durham Notion Company Durham, N. ¢ Hogan-Allnoch Dry Goods Co Houston, Tex M. Seller & Co Spokane, Wash 
Dana-Barnes Co Charleston, West Va Hornik, Peeples Co Charleston, S. C. Sibley-Hess Co Sioux City, lowa 
Farley Harvey Co Boston, Mass Johnston & Larimer Dry Goods Co. Wichita, Kan Smith-Tavlor Co., Inc Richmond, Va 
Farley Harvey Co New York Johnstown Dry Goods Co Johnstown, Pa Stovall-Daniel Co Augusta, Ga 
Fertig Hosiery Co Perth Amboy, N. J. Lauerman Bros. Co Marinette, Wisconsin Wheeler & Motter MercantileCo. St Joseph, Mo 
Haymon Krupp & Co. El Paso, Texas A. V. Love Dry Goods Co. Seattle, Washington Williams-Echols Dry Goods Co. Fr. Smith, Ark 
Sol. Heller & Sons Wilkes-Barre, Pa. Wm. R. Moore Dry Goods Co. Memphis, Tenn. Zion's Cobperative Merc. Inst. Salt Lake City, Utah 
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MADE IN THE WORLD’S LARGEST HOSIERY MILLS 
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“IT wish he’d go up,” I said. 

“The favorite wins!”’ they were shout- 
ing. And a woman in the box next us be- 
gan to clap her hands calling, ‘“ Fusilier’s 


won! Fusilier wins it!” 

“You're a fool, woman,” said Ann-Dolly; 
“Ducks and Drakes has it.’’ And as she 
spoke, I could see Frasco hunch forward 
slightly and dust his mount’s neck with his 
whip. He crept past the hard-pressed 
Fusilier to win by half a length. 

In my joy J nearly forgot the news- 


paper, and I glanced at it rapidly. My 
heart sank. “Gypsy Owner Dying as 
Horse Runs in Derby,” I read, and reading 


down it I felt furious. Where the man got 
his information from I don’t know, but he 
drew a picturesque account of the old 
gypsy lady on her deathbed on the downs 
as Romany Baw was waiting in his stall. 
The account was written the evening be- 
fore, and “it is improbable she will last the 
night,”’ it ended. I gave it to my Uncle 
Valentine, who had been strangely silent 
over my win. 

“What shall I say to Sir Arthur Pollex- 
fen?” 

“Say she’s ill, but it’s all rot she’s dying.” 

I noticed as I went to the paddock a 
murmur among the racegoers. The atten- 
tion of all had been drawn to the gypsy 
horse by its jockey having won the Ran- 
more Plate. Everywhere I heard questions 
being asked as to whether she was dead. 
Sir James had hardened to fours. And on 
the heath I heard a woman proffer 
ereign to a bookmaker on Romany Baw, 
and he said, “That don’t run, 
lady.”” I forgot my own little triumph 
the tragedy of the scratching of the great 
horse. 

In the paddock, Sir Arthur was stand- 
ing watching the lads leading 
around. Twenty-seven entries, glossy as 
silk, muscled like athletes of old Greece, 
ready to run for the Derby stakes. The 
jockeys, with their hard wizened faces, 
stood talking to trainers and owners, say- 
ing nothing about the race, all already hav- 
ing been said, but just putting in the time 
until the order came to go to the gate. I 
moved across to the old Irish trainer and 
the gypsy jockey. Sir Arthur was saying 
nothing, but his hand trembled as he took 
a pinch of snuff from his old-fashioned 
silver horn. The gypsy jockey stood erect, 
with his overcoat over his silk. It was a 
heart-rending five minutes, standing there 
beside them, waiting for the message that 
they were not to go. 

My Uncle Valentine was standing with 
a couple of the stewards. A small race offi- 
cial was explaining something to them. 
They nodded him away. There was an- 
other minute’s conversation and my uncle 
came toward us. The old trainer wi 
fumbling pitifully with his silver snufl 
horn, trying to find the pocket in which to 
put it. 

“It’s queer,” said my Uncle 
“but nobody seems to know where L: 
Clontarf is. She’s not in her caravan.”’ 

“So?” questioned the old trainer. 

“So you run,” said my Uncle Valentine. 
“The horse comes under starter’s orders 
You may have an objection, Arthur, but 
you run.” 

The old man put on youth and grandeur 
before my eyes. He stood erect. With an 
eye like an eagle’s, he around the 
paddock. 

“Leg up, boy!” he snapped at Frasco. 

“Here, give me your coat.” I helped 
throw the golden-and-red-shirted figure 
into the saddle. Then the head lad led the 
horse out. 

We moved down the track and into the 
stand, and the parade began. Lord 
Shere’s great horse, and the French hope, 
Toison d’Or; the brown colt owned by the 
richest merchant the and the 
> butcher, 
the 
year’s making; 


a sov- 


horse 


In 


the horses 


is 


Valentine, 
1dy 


» looked 


in world; 


little horse owned by the Leicester 
who served in his own shop; 
owned by the peer of last 
and the bay filly owned by the first baron- 
ess in England. 
stand and, turning, 


horse 


They went down past the 
ff at a gallop 


breezed ¢ 
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back, to cross the downs toward the start- 
ng gate; and as they went, with each 
went someone’s heart. All eyes seemed 
turned on the gypsy horse, with his rider 
erect as a Life Guardsman. As Frasco 
ised his whip to his cap in the direction 


of our box, I heard in one of the neighbor- 
ing boxes a man say, “But that horse’s 
owner is dead!” 

“Is that so, Uncle 
Ann-Dolly. There 
“Is that true?” 

‘Nothing is true until you see it your- 
self,’ parried my Uncle Valentine. And as 
she seemed to be about to cry openly 
“Don’t the horse running?” he 
said. “Don’t you know the rule?” But 
his eyes were riveted through his glasses on 
the starting gate. I could see deep furrows 
of anxiety on his bronze brow. In the dis- 
tance, over the crowd’s heads, over the 
bookmakers’ banners, over the tents, we 
could see the dancing horses at the tape, 
the gay colors of the riders moving here and 
there in an intricate pattern, the massed 
hundreds of black figures at the start. Near 
us, across the rails, some religious zealots 
let fly little balloons carrying banners re- 
minding us that doom was waiting. Their 
band broke into a lugubrious hymn, while 
nasal voices took it up. The line of horses, 
formed for the gate, broke and wheeled. 
My uncle snapped his fingers in vexation. 

““Why can’t the fool get them off!” 

Then, out of a seeming inextricable maze, 
the line formed suddenly and advanced on 
the tapes, and the heavy silence exploded 
into a low roar like growling thunder. Each 
of us repeated, ‘“‘They’re off!” The 
Derby had started! It seemed like a river 
of satin, with iridescent foam, pouring 
against all Nature, uphill, and for one in- 
stant you could distinguish nothing. You 
looked to see if your horse had got away 
well, had not been kicked or cut into at the 
start; and as you were disentangling them 
the banks of gorse shut them from your 
view, and when you saw them again they 
were racing for the turn of the hill. The 
erect figure of the jockey caught my eye be- 
fore his colors did. 


asked 


tears in her eyes. 


Valentine?” 
were 


you see 


one 


: ' eet op . 

“He's lying fifth,” I told my Uncle | 

Valentine. 
He’s running well,’”’ my uncle re 


marked quietly. 

They swung around the top of the hill, 
appearing above the rails and gorse, like 
something tremendously artificial, like 
some theatrical illusion, as of a boat going 
e stage. There were three horses 
grouped together, then a black horse— 
Esterhazy’s fine colt—-then Romany Baw, 
then after that a stretching line of horses. 
Something came out of the pack at the top 
of the hill and passed the gypsy horse, and 


across th 


the fourth. 

‘Toison d'Or is going up,” Jenico told 
me. 

But the gallant French colt’s bolt was 
flown. He ‘fell back, and now one of the 


leaders dropped back. And Romany was 
fourth as they started downhill for Tatten- 


ham Corner. ‘‘How slow they go!” I 
thought. 

‘*What a pace!” said Jenico, who had his 
watch in his hand. 


At Tattenham Corner the butcher’s 
lovely little horse was beaten, and a sort of 
little moan came from the rail where the 
poor people Above the religious 
band’s nasal tones, the ring began roaring: 
“Sir James! Sir James has it! Twenty to 
one bar Sir James!” 

As they came flying up the stretch I 
could see the favorite going along, like 
bird flying low, his jockey hunched 
like an ape on his withers. Beside him 
raced an outsider, a French-bred horse 
owned by Kazoutlian, an Armenian banker. 
to his heels came the gypsy horse, on 
the inside, Frasco sitting as though the 
horse were standing still. Before him raced 
the favorite and the rank outsider. 

“It’s all over,”’ I said. ‘‘He can’t get 


stood. 


some 


Close 


through and he can’t pull around. Luck of 
the game.” 
And then the rider on the Armenian’s 


horse tried his last effort. He brought his 
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SEALED in Safety— 


Sealrights protect the 
Goods you buy 


HENEVER you buy moist foods from your 
dealer in Sealright Liquid-Tight Paper Con- 
tainers, you know that the food has been safely sealed 
against all exposure. In the interest of health and 
economy, it is wise to insist that oysters, olives, 
pickles, sauerkraut, baked beans, salads, cottage 
cheese and the other moist foods you buy, be packed 
in Sealrights, the practically air-tight paper containers. 
Moist foods cannot ooze out of a Sealright to 
soil or spoil clothing, table linen, or furniture. 
Sealrights are easy and safe to carry. 

Delivered to your dealer with the lids on tight 
and the inside untouched by human hands, Sealrights 
are absolutely sanitary. They keep your food safe 
against dust, dirt and germs. Luscious flavor is kept 
in—dirt and odors kept out! Furthermore, when 
you buy moist foods in Sealright Containers, you 
get what you pay for, full measure always. 


— —~* 


Most progressive merchants now use Sealright 


Insist on = : : . ; ; 

\ | Containers in place of the unsafe, unsanitary, leaky 
Sealright paper pails of “yesterday.” Play safe—insist on 
Containers | genuine Sealright Service, as there is no other paper 

when buying: | container “just as good.” For your protection, the 


OYSTERS SAUERKRAUT name “Sealright’’ is stamped on bottom of every 

onus awe | genuine Sealright Container. If your dealer does 

COTTAGE CHEESE | not use Sealrights, send us his name and we will 
ICE CREAM 


send him samples. 


SEALRIGHT CO., Inc. - Dept. A-10 - Fulton, N.Y. 


In Canada—Canadian Sealright Company, 


and 
all moist and liquid foods 


iccinscamueniaiiede 


—— Limited, Peterborough, Ontario 


SEALRIGHT 


Liquid~Tight 
Paper Containers 
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“MY PAL” 


AN you say that of the razor you use? If not, what 
you need is a change tothe Valet AutoStrop Razor. 
To change to a Valet AutoStrop Razor will make 
all the-difference in the world. It is worthy of a trial, 
since future shaving comfort is at stake. 
Why not try the ONE razor that sharpens its 
own blades before every shave—the famous 
falet AutoStrop Razor. 


Learn what it means to have a barber’s edge on the 
blade every time. Speedier. More comfortable. No 
pulling. 

Sharpen the blade, shave, then clean, all without 
taking the razor to pieces. 

Thousands upon thousands have discovered this 
better way of shaving—won’'t you try it? 


We a fa Valet AutoStrop Razor 


be constan 


re anxious that every user 


tly enthusiastic. Should anything happen to vour 


affecting its perfect service, just send it to us and we will restore 


dition, without char 


it to new-like con 


Valet Auto-Strop Razor 


AutoStr | Safety Razor Co., 656 First Avenue, New York City 





The- Razor That Sharpens Itself 
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whip high in the air. My Uncle Valentine 
thundered a great oath. 

**Look, Kerry!”’ His fingers gripped my 
shoulder. 

I knew, when | saw the French horse 
throw his head up, that he was going to 
swerve at the whip, but | never expected 
Frasco’s mad rush. He seemed to jump the 
opening and land the horse past Sir James. 

“The favorite’s beat!”’ went up the cry 
of dismay. 

Romany Baw, with Frasco forward on 
his neck, passed the winning post first by a 
clear length. 

Then a sort of stunned silence fell on the 
Derby crowd. Nobody knew what would 
happen. If, as the rumor went around, the 
owner was dead, then the second auto- 
matically won. All eyes were on the horse 
as the trainer led him into the paddock, fol- 
lowed by second and third. All eyes 
turned from the horse toward the notice 
board as the numbers went up— 17, 1, 26. 
All folk were waiting for the red objection 
signal. The owner of the second led his 
horse in, the burly Yorkshire peer. An old 
gnarled man, with a face like a walnut, 
Kazoutlian’s self, led in the third. 

“T say, Kerry,” Jenico called quietly, 
‘“*something’s up near the paddock 

I turned and noticed a milling mob down 
the course on our right. The mounted 
policemen set off at a trot toward the com- 
motion. Then cheering went into the air 
like a peal of bells. 

Down the course came all the gypsies 
all the gypsies in the world, it seemed to me. 
Big-striding black men with gold earrings 
and colored neckerchiefs, and staves in 
their hands. And gypsy women, a-jingle 
with coins, dancing. Their tambourines 
jangled, as they danced forward in astrange 
East Indian rhythm. There was a loud or- 
der barked by the police officer, and the 
men stood by to let them pass. And the 
stolid English police began cheering too. It 
seemed to me that even the little trees of 
the downs were cheering, and in an instant 
I cheered too. 

For back of an escort of mounted gypsies, 
big foreign men with mustaches, saddleless 
on their shaggy mounts, came a gypsy cart 
with its cover down, drawn by four pranc- 
ing horses. A wild-looking gypsy man was 
holding the reins. On the cart, for all to see, 
seated in a great armchair, propped up by 
cushions, was Lady Clontarf. Her head was 
laid back on a pillow and her eyes were 
closed, as if the strain of appearing had 
been too much for her. Her little maid was 
crouched at her feet. 

For an instant we saw her, and noticed 
the aged beauty of her face, noticed the 
peace like twilight on it. There was an or- 
der from a big Rumanian gypsy and the 
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Romany people made a lane. The driver 
stood up on his perch and maneuvering his 
long snakelike whip in the air, made it 
crack like a musket. The horses broke into 
a gallop and the gypsy cart went over the 
turfed course toward Tattenham Corner, 
passed it, and went up the hill and dis- 
appeared over the Surrey downs. All the 
world was cheering. 


xII 


‘‘ “NOME in here,”’ said my Uncle Valen- 

& tine, and he took me into the cool 
beauty of our little church of St. Columba’s- 
in-Paganry. ‘‘Now what do you think of 
that?’’ And he pointed out a brass tablet 
on the wall. 

“In Memory of Mifanwy, Countess of 
Clontarf and Kincora,”’ I read. Then came 
the dates of her birth and death—‘‘and 
who is buried after the Romany manner, 
no man knows where.”’ And then came the 
strange text: ‘‘In death she was not di- 
vided.” 

“But surely,” I objected, ‘‘the quota 
tion is, ‘In death they were not divided.’”’ 

“It may be,” said my Uncle Valentine, 
“or it may not be. But as the living of St 
Columba’s-in-Paganry is in my gift, surely 
to God,” he broke out, ‘a man can have a 
text the way he wants it in his own church.” 

This was arguable; but something more 
serious caught my eye. 

‘See, sir,’’ I said, ‘‘the date of her death 
is wrong. She died on the evening of Derby 
Day, June the second. And here it is given 
as June the first.”’ 

‘She did not die on the evening of Derby 
Day. She died on the first.”’ 

‘““Then,”’ I said, ‘when she rode down the 
course on her gypsy cart’’—and a little 
chill came over me sis 

“‘As a herring, Kerry, as a gutted her 
ring,’’ my Uncle Valentine said. 

“Then the rule was really infringed and 
the horse should not have won.” 

‘Wasn't he the best horse there?”’ 

“Undoubtedly, sir; but as to the bet 
ting?” 

“The bookmakers lost less than they 
would have lost on the favorite.” 

“But the backers of the favorite!”’ 

‘The small backer in the silver ring is 
paid on the first past the post, so they'd 
have lost anyway. At any rate they all 
should have lost. They backed their opin 
ion as to which was the best horse, and it 
wasn’t.” 

“But damn it all, sir 
me for swearing in this holy place 
the Derby rule!”’ 

“The letter killeth, Kerry,” quoted my 
uncle gravely, even piously. ‘The letter 
killeth.”’ 


‘*she was 


and God forgive 
there's 


THE END 





My Heavens, the Gas Tank's Empty!’ 
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Greater Comfort 
*Longer Wear - 


These twin advantages of Mason 
tires are due to Hylastic Cord. 
Hylastic Cord is made exclu- 
sively from a special, carefully 
selected, tough and sinewy 
cotton. It is spun exclusively 
in Mason’s own mills under 
Mason’s directions and to Mason 
_ standards. It is this Hylastic 
Cord that makes every Mason 
balloon so flexible that it gives 
maximum comfort and yet is so 
tough and sinewy that it endures 
constant flexing for thousands 
and thousands of miles. 


MASON 


BALLOONS 
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Ihe new Jiei eolours 


HE new Vici colours, worked out 
JL in conjunction with the greatest 
of the silk and woolen fabric manu- 
facturers, are as lovely as so many 
discreet little jewels and as chic as 
Paris itself. 


Vici Polo—rich, golden brown; Vici 
Cinna — deep rose-brown; Vici Co- 
chin lightly darker in tone; Vici 
Walnut —like the sheen of an heir- 
loom; Vici Rosette, the delicate win- 
ter-beige; Vici Black (dull finish), for 
the ultra-chic and fashion-wise.... 


There isn’t a new smart costume 
colour that isn’t provided for in these 
shoes.... When you get them on, you 
won’t mind a spotlight on your feet; 
you'll yearn for it! 
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"Here’s your luek | 





When you see this Lucky Horseshoe 
stamped inside a pair of shoes—put 
them on and walk out. The colour’s 
right; so’s the quality; so’s the price. 
-+-- This is your lucky day. 
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do you put your feet ? 


N the motor—at the country club— waiting 
in the lounge of the smart hotel —chatting 
over tea—where do you put your feet?... Any 
body can tell your fortune by your answer. 


Do you curl them up as far as they’ll go 
and wish it were farther? Are you foot-con- 
scious—mildly or helplessly? Do you notice 
other feet; and hope their owners don’t recip- 
rocate?.... You need to change your luck 

You need shoes so slim, so smart, so right in 
colour that you'll like to see them standing in 
shining rows in your shoe cupboard, or going 
outdoors for a walk. Shoes that achieve so 
pleasing a harmony or so smart a contrast with 
your costume that they deserve to be looked 
at. Shoes that make your feet smaller and 
your self-confidence bigger. Shoes of Vici kid 


ROBERT H. FOERDERER, Inc. 
PHILADELPHIA 


Selling Agent LUCIUS BEEBE & SONS, Boston 


Selling agenc 








































passing to the fullback, then shoving him 
from behind. In line attack I now sent 
the on end ahead to break a way, followed 
by the off end, the on half, the fullback, 
and sometimes the quarter, the off half 
bearing up at the rear with the bal]. From 
this point on, the scrimmage began to be 
strenuous. Camp's wedge first had forced 
the opposing lines to play low to stop it, but 
only that part of the line immediately 
attacked dropped down. The lines did not 
get down on the ground in earnest and 
take the brunt of the attack on their heads 
and necks until Woodruff introduced his 
guards-back formation at Pennsylvania in 
1895, pulling both guards out of the line 
either to carry the ball or to smash a path 
ahead of it. Meanwhile I had been doing 
the same thing with my tackles from 
1894 on. 

Camp sometimes had varied his scrim- 
mage wedge by shooting his backs on a sud- 
den wide dash to one side or the other after 
his opposition had been drawn in to combat 
the wedge. We carried this a step farther 
at Springfield in Doctor Seerley’s dream 
play. Doc, our fullback, insisted that the 
trick formation had come to him in a dream. 
On this variation of the Camp wedge, the 
halves and quarter suddenly would deploy 
around an end, slipping the ball to Doc as 
they veered. He would bend over in a hud- 
dle, concealing his precious package. When 
the hounds were in full cry after the decoys, 
he would straighten up and continue via the 
short line. We tried it first on Harvard 
when we were on their five-yard line, and 
old Doc just stepped across their goal for a 
touchdown, to the unutterable annoyance 
of the Crimson. We tricked that unofficial 
Yale team with it for a touchdown in the 
Madison Square Garden night game, and 
Amherst, Wesleyan and other !esser 
ponents ~~ellowed it even more eagerly. 


n- 
Op 


Presto, Change —Touchdown! 


The hidden-ball play took many forms, 
the ultimate and most famous of which was 
the exhibition of parlor magic which Pop 
Warner’s Carlisle Indians gave for an un- 
appreciative Harvard audience in 1903. 
Harvard kicked off at the start of the game. 
As Dillon of Carlisle received the ball, his 
mates gathered closely about him. A mo- 
ment later the mass burst asunder and scat- 
tered in every direction, the ball nowhere in 
sight. Of all the Indian eleven, only Dillon 
obviously did not have it, for he charged 
forward with his arms empty and straight 
before him. Harvard stepped aside to let 
him pass and played button-button-who’s 
got-the-button? with the rest of the Carlisle 
team. Dillon arrived at the Harvard goal, 
produced the ball from the back of his 
sweater like a rabbit from a hat and depos- 
ited it ceremoniously for a touchdown. 

Another coach, I have heard, once em- 
broidered a football on the chests of the 





Chicago's Homemade Athletic Field, 1894. 
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Continued from Page 31 


erseys of his back field as camouflage In 
Ve Haughton’s first season at Harvard, 


the report got around that Warner had an- 


other rabbit in his hat; this time he was 
sewing a piece of leather, the shape and 
color of a football. on the jerseys of the 
Carlisle back field for the Harvard game. 
The rule book, upon examination, gave 
Haughton no comfort; it did not cover 
such a contingency. But stay! It said 


nothing, either, about painting the ball. 
Harvard tinted a ball the precise shade of 
crimson affected at Cambridge and was all 
prepared to demand that the game be 
played with a red ball; but Carlisle arrived 
in regulation jerseys. 





A Midnight Show 


“Lurking along the sidelines” refers to a 
rick that was seen more often in high- 
school and minor-college games, where the 
spectators were allowed often to crowd onto 
the sidelines, than in major contests. Par- 
ticularly after the introduction of the for- 
ward pass, it was not uncommon for a 
player to slip off unnoticed into the side- 
line crowd and lie in wait for a pass. The 
rule makers did not get around to legislat- 
ing against it until 1914. It was possibly of 
use at one time even without a crowd for 
cover, for originally there was no restriction 
against substitutes standing on the side- 
lines. No one is allowed there now, but as 
late as 1911 five players to each side were 
permitted to walk up and down the side- 
lines, reduced to three that year, to one in 
1912, and prohibited altogether since 1914. 
Possibly the first instance of the trick came 
about by accident in a game at Easton, 
Pennsylvania, about 1896, between Lafay- 
ette and Penn State. Parke Davis tells the 
Morton F. Jones, the Lafayette 
center, left the field to change his headgear. 
A moment later a Nittany Lion broke 
through and was within ten yards of the 
Lafayette goal when Jones abruptly ap- 
peared from the sidelines and nailed the 
runner so hard that he dropped the ball. 
Penn State lost by the margin of that frus- 
trated touchdown. 

I returned to New Haven for two weeks 
in the fall of 1890 as one of several graduate 
coaches and was offered $100 as compensa- 
tion. 


story 


It is from this that I deduce that 
Walter Camp was, by now, a paid coach. 

My second Springfield team played the 
first indoor football game ever staged, 
against a team that included five of the 
Yale varsity, in Madison Square Garden 
after the close of the 1891 season, as a part 
of the three-day winter field games of the 
Staten Island Athletic Club. The game was 
scheduled for nine P.M., but the earlier 
events having been run off slowly, it was 
nearly midnight before we got into action. 
The reporters and spectators were troubled 
by the International Young Men’s Christian 
Association Training School and settled 


finally on Christians as our name. We were 
leading, 10 to 6, toward the end of the game, 
and Yale, with Heffelfinger in the van- 
guard, was marching down on our goal, 
when the old-fashioned electric carbon arc 
lights sputtered and went out They 
flashed on and Yale resumed its 
march, scoring a touchdown and evening 
Morrison tried for goal 


again, 


The 
ball struck the post and bounded back into 
the arms of Josh Hartwell as he was charg- 
ing down on us. In that day the ball con- 
tinued in play when a try at goal failed, 
and Hartwell was on our five-yard 
before we pulled him down. Yale pushed 
the ball for an extra touchdown, 
kicked goal, and won, 16 to 10. 

We used to practice deliberately at miss- 
ing 4 goal kick after touchdown when I was 
at Yale, an end being stationed in a 
strategic spot to recover the ball. It was 
too familiar a trick to use on a major 
opponent, but we caught a green team with 
it occasionally. I have scored as many as 
two extra touchdowns on one bona-fide 
crossing of the goal line through carefully 
missed goal kicks. The rules never having 
contemplated such a situation, it had not 
been provided for, and therefore was en- 
tirely legal—one more instance of beating 
the rules. 


the score. 


ine 


over 


Editorial Comment 


The very scantness of my material at 
Springfield served as an advantage in one 
way. Caspar Whitney, who had a weekly 
column in Harper’s Weekly, was the great 
football pundit of the time. Writing on 
November 21, 1891, he said: ‘“‘Here is a 
school that contains just forty-two boys, 
and yet out of these Stagg has succeeded in 
developing a team that has made those of 
Harvard and Yale play ball. I acknowledge 
at once that the school is favored exception- 
ally in having so thorough a student of the 
game as Mr. Stagg to lead; but are not 
Yale, Harvard and Princeton supposed to 
be, and generally are, provided with expert 
coaches? The prime difference is that 
Stagg picks the most likely boy for a 
position, puts him in it and drills him con- 
tinuously in the theory and practice of 
playing it; while the others, rich in candi- 
dates, try one after another in the line, 
leaving them to grope and bang against one 
another with little or no aid from the 
coaches, tumbling into their positions after 
weeks of work. If Stagg, out of a school of 
forty-two, could develop the team he has, 
what could he not have done with eleven 
such men as will face Yale Saturday?” 

A New York editorial writer grew quite 
lyric over my coaching that same fall. 
“Mr. Stagg is without doubt the finest foot- 
ball strategist in the United States,’’ he 
asserted. “It is he that originated the 
tricks and teamwork which have made 
Yale so almost invincible on the field. Such 


capacity at organization shows one of the 
highest types of intellect. Mr 

the stuff in him of which great 
made 


Stagg has 
men are 
As a general of armies, as an admiral 








of fleets, as a great business man whose 
field is bounded only by continent lines, 
Mr. Stagg would undoubtedly make his 
name known throughout the world. In- 


stead of entering upon any of these careers, 
he is about to accept charge of the Depart- 
ment of Athletics in Yale. Mr. Stagg, be- 
lieve us, you are making a great. mistake in 
wasting such genius in so humble lines. A 
great you can make his 
choice among the most lucrative occupa- 
tions of life and is sure of su 
And even more in that vein 


strategist like 


cess wherever 


he goes.”’ 


A Stray Dog in the Service 


Among his several overstatements was 
that about my returning to Yale 
tures had come from New Haven, but I was 
going to take charge of athletics at a univer- 
sity the first stone of which had not been laid 

It was a poor player who could not find a 
job as coach in the early 90’s. The game 
had burst the confines of the Big Three and 
its immediate satellites, and coaches were 
few andin demand. Minnesota, which had 
been playing desultorily since 1883, first 
met Wisconsin in 1890. Kansas, Nebraska, 
Missouri and Iowa organized the old West- 
ern Intercollegiate Fcotbali Association, 
and the Army met the Navy in their 
pioneer game. Three years later the Sec- 
retaries of War and the Navy abolished the 
match as a result of public outcry over 
injuries in the 1893 season, and it was not 
resumed until 1899 at Philadelphia, long 
its home. 

The Army and Navy are conservative 
institutions, and football was a stray dog on 
the premises for a while. Making the team 
brought no privileges. Saturday afternoon 
was a holiday and those who wished might 
devote it to football, but at Annapolis they 
spent the morning, like their mates, gallop- 
ing up and down the ratlines and shrouds of 
an old training hulk in the bay at sail drill. 
The entrance ages at the academy were 
fourteen to eighteen then and their teams 
of prep-school caliber 

The cadets fared still worse. Saturday 
was sacred to that horrendous rite, inspec- 
tion. A team arriving at the Point to en- 
gage the cadets, and starting for the field 
after luncheon would find the army squad 
lined up at attention with the rest of the 
corps, in agonized full dress, with some 


Over- 


lieutenant colonel counting their brass 
buttons and administering a summary 


court-martial to a shoe shine not up to the 
specifications of the Articles of War. Often 
this ordeal did not end until within half an 
hour or fifteen minutes of game time. 
At the beginning, the master of the sword, 
H. J. Koehler, had the job of coach wished 
Continued on Page i61 
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W--you can pul a 


THE DALTON [ee] EIGHT 


Lightning multiplication as well as addition—all for 


1OO 


ov wouldn’t dream of having a stenographer go to a 

special desk to do her typing. No, you supply a type- 

writer for every stenographer . . . Now give those who 
have figuring to perform the same chance to do their work 
quickly, accurately—put an adding-calculating machine on 
every desk. You can do so at a cost so low that the time 
and mistakes saved will pay for the equipment before you 
know it. For Dalton has developed an all-quality, all-’round 
figuring machine at a “typewriter price” —the new Dalton 
kight, price, only $100! 


No instruction needed 


How ideal for desk use this new Dalton is! No experience, 
no course of instruction needed. The machine is instantly 
operable by anyone. No mass of keys to mystify, no col 
umns to fumble with. Only 10 numeral keys, so scientifically 
arranged that one hand covers them. Figures automatically 


arrange themselves in their proper order on the tape. Oper 
ation simple as A, B, C. 

-Multiplies as fast as it adds 
The service the Dalton Fight offers is amazing. The ma 


chine multiplies with the same lightning rapidity with which 
it adds. 
the machine does the rest. 


No roundabout methods just enter the figures, 
Actually 
pad-and-pencil. Subtraction, too, handled in jig-time. 


four times faster than 


Open the machine and compare ! 


The Dalton Fight takes up no more space on a desk than a 
telephone book, and is so light you can easily carry it from 


place to place. And no wear-out to it! Open the machine, 
compare it with other makes at $100 
Note its quality all 


through. 


you'll see the reason. 
the 
For this is not a “cheap” machine, built down 


sturdy construction way 





to a price, but a standard Dalton 
model, part for part identical with 
highest-priced book- 
Made of the 
careful 


the world’s 
keeping machines. 
same steel, by the same 
craftsmen, under the same rigid in- 
spection rules. 

The big corporation is not the 
only user of this new Dalton Fight. 
In the smallest business it replaces 
the pencil; checks invoices, totals 
sales—handles every problem in a 
minimum of time. To the profes- 
sional man, the farmer, even the 
housewife with occasional figuring 


to do, the machine offers a mod 


ern, error-proof device at a logical 
this astonishing 


price. Anywhere, 


low price makes pen-and-brain fig 





uring a posit ve extravagance. 








Some time ago 


10 days’ free trial! 


remarkable ease and simplicity. 


we started a new cost system which 
meant a considerable increase in our figure work. We 
find that our new $100 Dalton handles.this work with 


It certainly is a big 


time-saver and there is a lot of satisfaction in having 


Have 
\gent 


to your store or 


Dalton Sales 
bring the Dalton Eight 
office. | 


simple, how speedy it is. 


absolute accuracy in results.—R 
Stevens Construction Co., 


the nearby 


se it tor ten davs free—see how 
No obligation. Only — once 


won't he 


you ve 


used the machine, vou without it! Especially 


when you can buy it on such easy terms —$10.00 down. 


THE DALTON ADDING MACHINE SALES COMPANY, Cincinnati, Ohio, U.S. A. 


Agents for Canada 


The United Typewriter Co., Toronto and Branches 


Sales Agencies in all the Principal Cities of the World 


Dation-wide Service—All Dalton machines are serviced by factory-trained experts, 
operating from 160 completely equipped service stations 


Dalion- 








E. Lineberger, The 


ikron, Ohio 


STATEMENT and “CASH REGISTER” MACHINES 















The Dalton Eight. Adding and 
multiplying capacity, just one 
cent less than $1,000,000.00 


The Dalton ‘‘Eight’’ will quickly pay for itself 
in the time and mistakes it saves. It is so simple 
that even those in our office who have never seen 
the machine before can operate it with speed and 
efficiency, and it is far cheaper than pad-and 
pencil figuring. 

fb. W. Sommer 

J. P. Stetson Co., im 

New York City 


With our new Dalton, we can get out our 
reports at the end of the month in about 
half the time it used to take. We find it a 
daily convenience in many different ways 
that we had not thought of before buying 
the machine. 

Glen H. Reed 

W. W. Reed & Son 

Kent, Ohio 
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We bought our new Dalton because we found 
that clerks were losing time waiting because 
the machine we had was in use. The new 
machine has entirely relieved this conges 

tion. Our office staff like it especially because 








it ts so easily carried from desk to desk. It 
is particularly handy in the rush of figure 
work at the end of the month 

P. Meyers, Treasurer 

The Princess Garment Company 

Cincinnati, Ohio 


on every 


la a 








Machine Sales Co. 


eo rhe Dalton Adding 
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’) 
A Cincinnati, Ohic 


a) 
oo ( ) Please send me a Dalton 
**Kight’’ for 10 days’ free trial 


° ( ) Please send me free folder, 
._" **Good-bye, Pad and Pencil.”’ 
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ro Check one or both 
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Like Sleeping On 
A Giant Pillow 







A 
Pillow 
for the 

Body. 








ALJ TUFTLESS MATTRESS. 


dix-Woven - of long fibre, Virgin cotton. 


D SEALY PROCESS.) 



















The Sealy is not just another mattress. Being tuftless, the Sealy’s smooth, soft 
It is different, fundamentally different. surface yields to your body like a giant 


: ; pillow. Every muscle relaxes and you 
The secret of its unmatched comfort ij aie 
e+ alt ; slip quickly into sound, healthful sleep. 
lies in a patented Air Weave process which 
permanently knits millions of long staple, 
virgin cotton fibres into a single, giant, 
buoyant batt. 


An occasional sun bath is all the Sealy 
requires to preserve its buoyant softness 
through many, many years of sleep service. 






This batt, slipped into the specially 
woven Sealy tick, forms a great, tuftless 






Not only the most comfortable, but in 








pillow for the body; a mattress that will the end the most economical mattress you 
not become lumpy or hard, that needs no can buy. Ask your dealer to show you 





tufts. the famous Sealy Tuftless. 






































< Or— ar ace 
Supreme Spring “The Largest Selling Staple Cotton Mattress in the World’ 
A double deck spring that is designed to 
give you a new depth of relaxing comfort a —— —_ 






and years of service. Cannot sag, or lose 





Sealy Factories are Located at 










its shape. Has ninety-nine coils of the 
finest tempered steel spring wire; one-piece, 
round-cornered, all-steel frame and cross SUGARLANI - « Fou, CLEVELAND - Onto OKLAHOMA Crrty - OKLA INDIANAPOLIS - INp BALTIMORE . Mr 
lace helical top. Adjustable to fit wood or MempPuHis- - - - TENN. Detrorr - - ~ Micu Denver - - Coto. Str. Louis - M Littie Roc ARK 
i beds. New York - - N.Y Sr. Paut - - -MINN. Los ANGELES - Cat Cricaco lu yh VA 
ee ee ae a ee BUFFALO -- N. Y. RicHMOND Va. San FRANCISCO Cal Sait Lake City Utan San > at - ° 
Tuttless, it affords you the very acme of PrrtspuRGH- - - Pa, Kansas City - Mo. TiGarD OrgGoNn Ei Paso - Tex SEATTLE W 






sleeping comfort. Ask your dealer to show 


iderful Sealy Spring 


seal THE SEALY CORPORATION. 


























(Continued from Page 157 

mhim. He did have the help at week-end 
for two seasons at least of 
tactician of offense, Dr. H. L 
who made the Minnesota shift 
The date of the appearance of a trainer, 
Harry Tuthill, at the academy may be 
imagined from the fact that Tuthill landed 
the place through a skillful job of bandaging 
Ty Cobb’s ankle. 

Bill Edwards tells a story of Tuthill’s 
arrival at the Point in his Football Days. 
Tuthill knew nothing of football, but the 
army coach who chanced to see his expert 
ministrations to Cobb's foot engaged him 
on the spot. The innovation was pooh- 
poohed by the academy authorities. A 
trainer at West Point? Training, and noth- 
ing else but, was what a cadet got from the 
day he arrived until he walked out with 


that great 


Wil! 


lams, 


a second lieutenant’s commission. One 
doesn’t season lemons with vinegar. Ask 


the boys themselves whether they think 
they need any more training. Tuthill 
watched a dress parade, ending in a double- 
time trot, while waiting to be introduced 
to the superintendent, but was not so im- 
pressed as he might have been. 

““Glad to know you,” the superintendent 
said, when the corps had been dismissed, 
“but I really can’t see the need of a trainer 
here.” 

“Run them boys around again, then ask 
"em to whistle,’”’ suggested Tut. 

I had not been a month at Springfield 
before a letter came from Doctor Harper in 
which he said, ‘‘I have a very important 
matter about which I wish to talk to you 
I am very anxious to see you at an early 
moment.” 


The Rockefeller Millions 


He saw me, and the important matter 
proved to be the University of Chicago. 
There is irony in the story of how this great 
university was conjured out of the raw 
Chicago prairie with Rockefeller money. 
There had been a University of Chicago, a 
Baptist school, from 1856 until 1886, when 
an insurance company foreclosed its mor 
gage on the plant. John D. Rockefeller 
already had amassed a great fortune; he 
was a devout Baptist and he was generous 
with causes in which he believed. The 
church had tried to interest him in saving 
the old university and had failed. 

Meanwhile Dr. Augustus H. Strong was 
working on Mr. Rockefeller to give the 
fabulous sum of $20,000,000 to establish a 
great Baptist school in New York City. 
Rockefeller has given vastly larger amounts 


+ 
rt- 


ince, but $20,000,000 was a grotesque 
The dector’s eldest son had 


married Mr. Rockefeller’s elder daughter. 


figure ther 


The doctor was three years older than the 
oil man; he had known him intimately and 
been his pastor in Cleveland. By now he 
was head of Rochester Seminary, the fount 


of Bapti t orthodoxy. To all these ad- 
vantages Doctor Strong added a masterful 
character unaccustomed to taking no for an 
answer. In the summer of 1887 he toured 
europe as a guest of Rockefeller and talked 
his New York university daily, including 





Sunday. He wished $5,000,000 outright 
and $1,000,000 a year for fifteen years. 
A University of Service 
Doctor Streng never got his endowment 
or any part of it. Such a school was built 


in Chicago and he had no share in it, yet 
his long sales campaign had a profound 
effect on the destiny of the rival project. 
Mr. Rockefeller has given many millions to 
Chicago, but he began with nosuch thought. 
Doctor Harper hoped for a minimum of 
$1,500,000, but he dared not press for such 
asum. Ten Baptist colleges between Ohio 
and the Rocky Mountains did not have an 
egate endowment of more than a third 
t 


The original plea was for only $400,000, 
and the multi-millionaire balked at that. 
When Doctor Harper and Dr. Frederick 
Taylor Gates finally secured his first pledge 
in 1889 it was for $600,000, contingent on 
$400,000 being raised elsewhere; and that 
condition nearly wrecked the gift, for 
Chicago was engaged in raising $10,000,000 
for the World’s Fair. Yet ninety days after 
the condition had been met, Mr. Rocke- 
feller gave an additional $1,000,000. By 
1910 his gifts in cash and land had totaled 
$35,000,000. His imagination had been 
caught, and Doctor Strong’s long and fruit- 
less campaign had prepared the soil on 
which Chicago’s pleas fell. 

Doctor Harper was doing a revolutionary 
thing, not so much in creating a great 
school virtually at one stroke, for that was 
being done simultaneously at Leland Stan- 
ford, Jr., University, but his was a new 
kind of school. Until the founding of Johns 
Hopkins, there had been no university in 
the United States and but one type of 
college. Chicago was to be a great experi- 
ment divided into the colleges, the acad- 
emies, the graduate schools, the divinity 
the university-extension division 
and the university press, all to operate 
twelve months in the year. These last two 
and the twelve-month school year were 


school, 


THE SATURDAY 


EVENING POST 


revolutionary. Without exception, Amer- 
ican colleges had confined their work to 
their own campuses. The successful ex- 
tension work of Cambridge in England in- 
spired Doctor Harper to reach out with 
lectures, correspondence lessons, evening 
and summer classes, publications and books 
lent from the libraries to a multitude who 
could not hope to enroll regularly. The 
curriculum was to be elastic rather than 
rigid. He disliked annual mass gradua- 
tions; and had it been practicable, he 
would have provided for individual gradua 
tion, but this being too radica] he com- 
promised on quarterly graduations. And 
Chicago was to be coeducational, a further 
heresy, possibly the most scandalous of all. 

Dr. Lyman Abbott once expressed it in 
these words: “The distinguishing char- 
acteristic of the German university is 
scholarship. The spirit of the English uni- 
versity is culture. President Harper built a 
university in terms of service. The older 
college of the English type produces gentle- 
men. The newer college of the German 
type produces scholars; and doubtless the 
University of Chicago has produced both. 
The scholarship which the first has regarded 
as a means and measure of self-development, 
and the second as an end in itself, the third 
has regarded as a preparation for active 
American life.” 


Dignity for Athletics 


As a part of this new order of things there 
was to be a Department of Physical Culture 
and Athletics on a parity with every other 
major division of the university, and the 
director not to be a professional coach 
under a temporary appointment who must 
win games to hold his job, but a permanent 
member of the teaching staff, of professorial 
rank. This was an immeasurable advance, 
and it was the place he offered me. At 
Yale, Jay W. Seaver had no powers and 


very few funds. Sargent, at Harvard, di- | 


rector of Hemingway Gymnasium, a famous 
pioneer in physical training, had only a 
quasi-faculty standing. Everywhere ex- 
cept at Amherst, where the beloved Doctor 
Hitchcock held sway, physical training was 
a faculty Cinderella. 

On November 25, 1890, I wrote to Doctor 


Harper: “After much thought and prayer | 


I feel decided that my life can best be used 
for my Master’s service in the position 
which you have offered.” 

Before I quit the East, I should touch on 
a phase of the game which I have neglected. 
Because I saw little of this side of the 
picture myself, I read into the record the 
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offre Predecessor, the Yale Wedge, Which Opened Each Half and Followed a Touchdown From 1888 to 18904 
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NOWa complete 
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No. 106 
Cabinet Range 


Now you can have com- 
plete electric cooking, without the 
necessity tor special wiring, for only $29 
This new White-Cross range embodi 
vanced design and cooks withams aspeed. 34in. high 
14 in. wide, 12 in. deep. Top, 12 I 2 in. with two 
burners, operating independently byrotery ‘on and off’’ 
switches. Oven, 12 in. by 10 in. by 11 in., has 3 heats, 
high, medium and low—ranging up to 400°—ample for 
any need! Warming closet below. Double walled, 
asbestos lined. Each burner draws no more current than 
a toaster. Extremely economical. Elements guaranteed 
for one year. Finest sheet steel, triple baked enamel! 
~ ye 
Cook by Wire! 

This range has two flush receptacies, one for the two top 
burners and the other for oven use, and therefore 
can be operated from the ordinary wall socket 
base plug, without special wiring in the home. Complete 
with cord, only $29. See this range at your nearest 
dealer's. Insist upon the name White-Cross, as only 
White-Cross offers such amazing value. If your dealer 
can't supply you, mail the coupon and get this range in 
your home for 6 days’ trial use. Then, if not simply 
delighted, it is your privilege to return it, and we will 
promptly refund full price. 


2-BURNER ELECTRIC 
STOVE only $ 


the most ad- 








or 












No. 100 
Electric Stove 





this wonc 
Use it on « 


4-Durner stove 





tea cart, or 
side table, erc., for complete 
breakfasts, lunches, teas, buffer 


suppers and entertaining. 18 
5%) in 


in 
by 


z, 9 in. wide, 


Burners operate inde- 





pendently by rotary “‘on an 


DEALERS: 


switches. Draws no more 
current thana toaster. Bottom 15,000 dealers 
mpletely enclosed against are enjoving rec- 


heat. Extra qualityand strength 
at every point. Complete with 
cord and 2-piece plug, only $6 

If you 


ord sales. Share 
in these big sales 
and extra profits. 


annot secure the gen These amazing 
uine White-Cross Stove from values sell on 
your dealer, we will ship direct sight. Write or 


wire your jobber 
or direct for spe- 
cial bulletin. 


if you mail the coupon below 
If you are not delighted after 6 
days’ use, merely return it and 
your money will 








be refunded 


NATIONAL STAMPING @& ELECTRIC WORKS 
3212-50 W. Lake Street Chicago, Ulinois 


WHITE =: CROSS 











ATIONAL STAMPING & ELECTRIC WORKS 
| Dept. M-18, 3212 W. Lake St., Chicago 
Send me by express prepaid No. 106 Cabinet Rangt | 
| LJ Lenclose check or money ord for $29 ($52.50 we 
f Rocki with the understandi that I may use th 
ge any way I like for one whole week Then, ut i 
| not tished, I will r rn i i i will refund 
l price without question 
| ] Send me on approval the new No. 100 White-¢ . 
J Two-Burner Stove. I will pay tran only $6 GO 
$7 00 west of Rockies If not delighted I will return it 
| after six day se, and you willat or fund full pri 
| | 























































ust-Proof 


- Because 


PARKERIZED 


O you know why the type- 

writers in your office give 
continuous service without a sign 
of rust? It is because all the steel 
parts are rust-proofed. 


Youmay notbuildtypewriters— 
probably you do not—but if you 
use steel or iron you can rust- 
proof every nut, bolt, spring, 
hinge—in fact any part of your 
product. 


Many manufacturers of auto- 
mobiles, telephones, automatic 
scales, bookkeeping machines, 
firearms, tools,machinery,radio 
parts, hardware specialties, 
electrical equipment and nearly 
200 other varieties of products 
can now claim the added value 
of “Rust- Proof Because Parker- 
ized.” 
Parkerizing is adapted to modern 
production methods. The rust- 
proofing solution is developed 
by mixing PARCO POWDER, 
an inert dry chemical, with 
boiling water. The process ren- 
ders the surface of the metal 
rust-proof without changing di- 
mensions or tensile strength. 
In many instances it is possible 
to use iron or steel as a substi- 
tute for more expensive metals. 
It makes a perfect base for 
paint or enamel. 
Parkerizing offers you the ben- 
efit of years of research work, 
insuring positive results. You 
need not experiment. Our 
engineers are qualified to ad- 
vise you concerning the use of 
Parkerizing as applied to your 
particular requirements. 
Parkerizing jobbing service 
plants are located in twenty 
industrial centers. 

Te those interested in all the facts we shall 

be pleased to mail our monthly publication, 

THE PARKERIZER — also our book, THE 


PARKER RUST- PROOFING PROCESS. 
Write for them. 


PARKER RUST-PROOF 
COMPANY 
Detroit, U. S. A. 





| testimony of a great reporter and a former 


player, Richard Harding Davis. 

Thanksgiving Day now was given over in 
New York to the big game. The city was 
joining in the noisy exuberance that once 
had only annoyed it. From 2000 or fewer 
the attendance had grown to 30,000, if you 
counted the thousands on Deadhead Hill, 
as Coogan’s Bluff was known. The game, 
after much wandering between Hoboken, 
Berkeley Oval, Princeton, New Haven, 
Eastern Park in Brooklyn, and the old Polo 
Grounds at the north edge of Central Park, 
had been fixed at the field of the Manhattan 
Athletic Club, the site of the present Polo 
Grounds. From twenty-five or fifty cents, 
tickets now brought as much as fifteen 
dollars each from speculators, with boxes at 
$150, and tallyho seats at twenty dollars, if 
you reserved them a year in advance. 

“After the game in the early days,” 
Davis wrote in Harper’s Weekly in 1893, 
the early days being the 80’s, “‘all the 
students massed in Koster and Bial’s Music 
Hall, then in Twenty-third Street, and 
packed it so that after nine o’clock a man 
who wished to leave had to be passed over 
the heads of the crowd, and this the crowd 
would do for him with cheerful alacrity 
that landed him hatless and breathless in 
the lobby. 

“The hall was very small, very dirty, 
badly lit and with a low ceiling, against 
which the smoke rolled and clung like waves 
to a shore. Below this, and on the single 
balcony that ran like a horseshoe around 
the building, were more men than the 
floor could hold, and who overflowed upon 
each other’s shoulders and stepped from 
table to table, or dropped from the boxes to 
the heads of the men below. These were all 
very young men, in what was known in 


| those days as Newmarket coats and high, 


curly brimmed hats, and with silk kerchiefs 
bound around their necks inside the collars 


| of these green greatcoats.”’ 


Yes, we were collegiate even in 1888. 
“The silk kerchief was one of the fashions 


| of that day, and it gave the unknowing the 


impression that every well-dressed young 
man of New York was suffering from a 
severe cold. These young men, whose garb 
made them look like an army of coachmen, 


| hung three deep over the railings of the 


boxes, blocked the aisles, balanced and em- 
braced each other on table tops, and stepped 
forth from these unsteadily onto the heads 
of the crowd without exciting any ill humor 
on the part of the gentlemen so trampled 
upon. 

“They yelled the entire time, and at mo- 
ments of greatest enthusiasm clambered 
upon the stage and were pitched off into 
the arms of their companions and onto the 
heads of the frightened orchestra by the 
irate German managers.” 


Unintentional Pantomime 


“There was an attempt at a performance 
going on meanwhile, but no one noticed it; 
and on one night I remember the audience 
of more than a thousand students sang the 
chorus of one song throughout the entire 
evening in a monotonous roar that turned 
the stage performance into a pantomime. 
The actors came on and went off, embraced 
or fought or sang or danced, but it was as 
silent a performance as that of L’Enfant 
Prodigue. One could see the leader wave 
his baton and the actresses open their lips 
and the comedians fall down and get up 
again, but all one could hear was the 
audience shouting cheerfully: 


“They're af-ter me, 
They're af-ter me, 
For I'm the individual they require.” 


Davis moved down to 1893: ‘The col- 
legians begin to arrive in town on Wednes- 
day, and one sees nothing but young men 
enveloped in huge greatcoats and ulsters, 
with yellow shoes, and canes wrapped in 
ribbons. They make Broadway between 
the Fifth Avenue Hotel, where the Yale 
team lodge, and the Hoffman House, where 
odds are given and taken on the game, al- 


most impassable. In the corridors of these 
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two hotels men who graduated in the 70’s 
are sure to meet men who graduated with 
them, and they gather here from Texas and 
Oregon with that fine disregard for distance 
that the Westerner soon learns, to talk foot- 
ball and wager large sums with total 
strangers who agree with them readily 
enough to leave as much as two or three 
thousand dollars in the hands of a man who 
also is a stranger to both. This man is Billy 
Edwards, an ex-prize fighter who keeps 
guard over the glassware at the Hoffman 
House bar, and who has become a most im- 
portant figure in this great sporting event. 
He is the depositary of almost all bets, and 
gives nothing in return for the bundles of 
bills left in his charge but a piece of paper; 
and yet so great is the confidence in his 
integrity that he goes to sleep on the eve of 
Thanksgiving Day with as much as $50,000 
belonging to men he has seen but a few 
hours before, and the faces of whom he has 
quite forgotten.” 


The First Recruits 


“Everything on four wheels that will 
hold twenty men on its top in the city goes 
up Fifth Avenue on Thursday morning. It 
is like a circus procession that begins at ten 
in front of the Fifth Avenue and Brunswick 
hotels and moves continuously for three 
hours or more. Everything from the new- 
est English break to ancient omnibuses, all 
draped from top to hub with festooned 
colors, is in the parade. Thanksgiving Day 
services in the churches have been moved 
forward that they may not interfere with 
the game. From Washington Arch to the 
layers of flats in Harlem, the buildings are 
draped in blue or orange or both. Blue 
banners with a white Y have been flung 
from the Vanderbilt and the Whitney man- 
sions; orange flags with a black P flutter 
from the mansions of the Sloanes, the 
Alexanders and the Scribners. The boots of 
the better breaks are apt to be stocked with 
bourbon whisky, vintage champagnes, sand- 
wiches, whole cold salmon, roast chickens 
and chickens in jelly, for it is a long ride and 
the day is brisk.” 

The cheer leader already is on the scene. 
“It is interesting to note,’’ Davis reports, 
“‘how systematically the cheering is given, 
how it is timed to destroy the effect of the 
rival cheering, and that certain men are 
selected to lead and give the time for these 
yells, something in the fashion of an or- 
chestra leader. This year there was a new 
and unintentionally pretty effect in the 
introduction of blankets by the substitutes, 
in the place of sweaters. They found that 
it took too long to pull a sweater on or off. 
Every time time out was taken the subs 
would swarm on the field waving their 
blankets !ike so many toreadors or Indians. 

“Instead of two men from a newspaper, 
one to write the lead, the other to describe 
the play, every paper now sends the bulk of 
its staff. The sporting reporters, the best of 
the news staff, artists, photographers are 
augmented by ex-players of reputation, 
hired for the day to write signed reports 
and to make diagrams to show where the 
ball was every minute of the two halves 
and to denote who advanced it and who 
stopped it. At the last Thanksgiving game 
I helped to report for the Evening Sun 
there were seventeen men covering the 
game for our paper, and every one helped, 
from the proud reporter who came out on a 
coach and sent us word by a policeman that 
Chauncey M. Depew had just arrived, to 
the new reporter who raced five blocks after 
an ambulance to get the names of the 
wounded players whom he supposed to be 
inside, and which he found, on overtaking 
it, to be empty.” 


The university site was a rural scene 
when I first looked on it in the summer of 
1891, stopping off at Chicago on my way to 
Lake Geneva. What became the Midway 
Plaisance was a strip of unimproved land 
just taken over by the park commissioners 
to join Washington Park with Jackson 
Park, where ground was about to be broken 
for the exposition. The university site and 
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many surrounding blocks were owned by 
Marshall Field, whose speculations in 
Chicago real estate were even more profit- 
able than his great store. This land all was 
pasture surrounded by barbed wire. A 
swale ran through what became the quad- 
rangle and on through the present athletic 
field. It still troubles us, recently forcing 
the sinking of sixty-four concrete piles to 
support the newest stand. Heaps of tin 
cans and other rubbish, dumped there for 
filling, marked the present quadrangle. 

When I reported for duty in September, 
1892, no building had been completed and 
the carpenters still were at work in Cobb 
Hall, the one structure nearing completion. 
We entered the building over bare planks, 
and in lieu of knobs on the doors, the 
teachers carried square pieces of wood to 
insert in the doors to turn the latches. 

No one knew how many students to ex- 
pect. More came than we looked for, but 
much more than half of these were women, 
theological and graduate students. The 
first recruits for the football squad were two 
boys who had just finished Hyde Park High 
School, a school that has sent us a con- 
tinuous procession of football material. 
The two—one Harry Chase, a Chicago 
lawyer now, the other now dead— called on 
me soon after I arrived to ask about foot- 
ball prospects. When I posted my first call 
on the bulletin board on October first for 
candidates to report at Washington Park, 
they and eleven other strangely assorted 
aspirants turned out. Some never had 
played, most of them very little; three were 
graduate and three divinity students well 
up in years; and all the other colleges in 
the Chicago territory had been practicing 
for nearly a month. 


Police Protection 


The squad was so weak that I had no 
choice but to play on the team, and on the 
baseball nine in the spring as well. There 
was no secrecy about my presence in the 
line-up, and no objection by our opponents. 
The game was too young and weak for such 
a situation to be thought particularly un- 
usual. 

Steigmeyer, ’97, burst into verse on one 
occasion fitiy to describe the situation: 


Then Stagg was pitcher, catcher, coach, short- 
stop and halfback too; 

For in those days of auld lang syne our good 
athletes were few. 


A week to a day after the first call we 
played the University of Chicago's first 
football game in Washington Park against 
Hyde Park High School, and won 12 to 0. 
Having no scrub or freshman team, we were 
forced to get our practice in games and take 
on any team that offered. On the following 
Monday we beat Englewood High Schoo! 
12 to 6. The mounted policeman who 
patrolled the park was attracted by the 
game. He happened to be galloping along 
the sidelines at the moment I made a 
touchdown, and I still am accused of having 
used his horse as interference. 

Wallie McCormack, from whom all foot- 
bali history at Dartmouth dates, was at 
half for Englewood, and already was a 
young man to keep both eyes upon. On 
defense I backed up the team from close 
behind the line and Wallie gave me a lively 
tackling practice. His green D sweater re- 
poses in a glass case in the trophy room at 
Dartmouth, a symbol of the spirit of the 
man whose slogan was “The bigger they 
are the harder they fall,” and a potent 
fetish for awed freshman aspirants to glory. 
I saw it when I was at Hanover in 1924. 

Tuesday we played Hyde Park again; 
Wednesday the Englewood Y. M. C. A.: 
Hyde Park a third time the following Mon- 
day, and the Y eleven a second time on 
Wednesday. All were played and won in 
Washington Park, free to all who chose to 
watch. On October twenty-second we 
picked on someone our own size, playing 
Northwestern to a 0 to @ tie at the old 
South Side ball park at Thirty-ninth Street 
and Wentworth Avenue. Our share of the 

Continued on Page 165 
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THROUGH THE RUG 


~ Thats one way to descrthe the operation 


of Eureka HIGH-VACUUM’ Ainciple of Cleaning 


HE tremendous power of a tornado—a power that 

whisks trees into the air like straws and sweeps a 

clean path for miles—is an example of “High- 
Vacuum” running wild. 


The Grand Prize Eureka, slipping smoothly across a carpet 
or rug, is an equally impressive example of the same power 
harnessed to do useful work. 


Through the Eureka cleaning nozzle there sweeps a 
miniature tornado—air moving at a velocity of two miles 
a minute. This air is drawn through the rug from under- 
neath, bringing with it the dust and deeply embedded dirt 
particles, that less thorough cleaning methods fail almost 
entirely to remove. The Eureka “HighVacuum” principle 
eliminates the need for complicated mechanical aids to 
cleaning such as would be necessary were the Eureka’s 
cleaning suction less effective and less powerful. Amazing 
efhciency has made the Eureka the first choice of over 
1,500,000 women. 


The purchase of a Grand Prize Eureka—on terms so 
extremely easy that you will never miss its low cost- 
will mean instant and lasting relief from hateful cleaning 


drudgery. Why delay? 
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efhciency of the Eureka “High-Vacuum™ 


This test. (with the dust bag removed) proves the 


principle 


of cleaning. No mere surface cleaning can explain 


the continuous discharge of germ-laden dust and dirt. 


See the Eureka Exhibit at the Sesqui-Centennial 
Exposition, Philadelphia, Exposition Buiiding 
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VACUUM BOTTLE 
"Tis Thermos” or ’Tisn’t “Thermos” 


Remember that all vacuum bortl 











\\ are not ‘Thermos’’ Bottles. There 
\ is only one genuine ‘“Thermos” 
\\ a Bottle. Look forthe “Thermos” 

















trade-mark —— on the 


bottom of the bortle 


As essential to your 
comfort as your overcoat 


Yale Bowl —The Yale-Princeton football game last fall 
—chill winds after the long drive—the friendly cup of 
steaming hot coffee from home—among 10,000 cars the 
party without several “Thermos” Bottles was the exception. 


l ¢Aat I I 
ste all Wherever you go these days you'll see folks carrying debe Rote ne kK 
Ene Hide leat ber “comfort” with them in the form ot “Thermos’ Bot- 
P p25 tles and “Thermos” Jars. aria 
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- does not carry enough quart “Thermos” Bottles to Paty Mla re 






assure the comfort of every member of the party. 






But do not deprive the stay-at-homes of the con- 
venience of the household “Thermos” service—equip 
your car with ¢ts own “Thermos” so that you won't 
have to take the “Thermos” Bottles from home. 










Ask your dealer to show you the complete Gen- 
uine “Thermos” Line. 
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gate was $22.65. I made a touchdown in 
this game, but the referee, an Evanston 
man who had been helping coach the North- 
western squad, ruled that our center’s head 
had been off side and called me back. That 
was my first and last experience with an 
off-side head. When we met Northwestern 
in a return game on November second, we 
lost 4 to 6 on my failure to kick goal. Three 
days later we took on Lake Forest College, 
then larger than either Northwestern or 
Chicago, and tied 18 to 18. 

Lehigh was to play Michigan at Toledo 
on November twelfth and the game had 
been heavily advertised. At the last mo- 
ment Lehigh sent word that it could not 
come. Michigan wired us hurriedly to fill 
the date and we caught the last train that 
would put us into Toledo in time for the 
game. 

Michigan had not bothered to change 
the advertising and the crowd did not re- 
alize that Lehigh was being represented 
by eleven impostors from Chicago until 
the second half. We lost 12 to 18, but 
made it interesting for Michigan and came 
home with $264 to reimburse our expenses 


of $217. 


A Lucky Break for Minnesota 


Michigan usually was supreme in Mid- 
western football, but this was Purdue’s 
year. Snake Ames and Sport Donnelly 
were coaching, and that, with excellent ma- 
terial, produced a really notable eleven. 
We played them at Lafayette on November 
nineteenth on a guaranty of $225 and were 
annihilated, 0 to 38. Their bright line star 
was their center, an enormous fellow who 
broke up all our offense, even to reaching 
over our center and pawing our quarter 
when we had the ball, interference which the 
offensive side is protected against now. 
Jamison, left half, and Studebaker, of the 
well-known South Bend family, fullback, 
ran rings around us and completed our rout. 

Two games with Illinois wound up our 
first season—the first at the Cubs’ Park, 
which we won 10 to 4, and the second at 
Urbana, a 12 to 28 defeat. I scored the 
winning touchdown in the first game on a 
wide run. Before the return contest on 
Thanksgiving Day I sprained my ankle. 
Unableto play, I refereed at Illinois’ request. 

A vacant Saturday in November enabled 
me to referee the Wisconsin-Minnesota 
game at Madison, won by Minnesota 32 to 
4. The first half was hotly contested and 
ended 8 to 4. Early in the second half the 
Wisconsin center broke a leg, and it was all 
Minnesota from then on. To check my 
memory I looked up this game in a history 
of Minnesota athletics. The final score is 
correctly, even flamboyantly, stated, but 
there is no reference to their opponents’ ill 
luck or the closeness of the game until that 
mishap. 

In politics, I have observed that our 
gentlemanly candidate always speaks to 
huge and demonstrative audiences, while 
two boys, a woman who turned out to be 
the candidate’s widowed aunt, and eleven 
corner loafers yawned through the tiresome 
harangue of his unscrupulous opponent. 
This phenomenon still is to be observed oc- 
casionally in partisan football reporting, 
but much less generally than in the 90's. 
Thenthewinner’s and the loser’s accounts of 
any given battle would persuade anyone 
that he was reading of two unrelated games. 

Probably both Minnesota and Wisconsin 
had elevens much superior to ours in 1892, 
but not formidable by comparison with 
Eastern teams. The West inevitably was 
playing inferior football. The game w as SO 
new that it had not yet caught the public’s 
interest, the gate receipts were trivial, and 
there were no prep schools and few high 
schools playing the game to feed the col- 
leges with trained material. Our proximity 
to Hyde Park and other Chicago high 
schools where the game already was flourish- 
ing was a considerable aid in our early years, 
although many of the best of these high- 
school elevens were attracted to other uni- 
versities. 


Early in the season I posted a notice on 
the bulletin board asking for suggestions for 
a Chicago yell. The offerings were few and 
came in slowly, so I added two of my own 
composition. When we came to make a 
choice at a mass meeting, I wrote all the 
Suggestions anonymously on a blackboard 
and tried each out, first with a selected 
group of powerful lungs gathered in the 
front rows, then with all on one side of the 
aisle, and finally, all present. 

By a large majority the meeting voted 
for the war cry which we still voice: 

Chi-ca-go, Chi-ca-go, 
Chi-ca-go, Go! 

Go Chi-ca, Go Chi-ca, 
Go ¢ ‘hi-ca-go, 


The author did not come forward to 
acknowledge his child and its parentage 
was unknown for a long time. When alli 
then in the school had graduated, I broke 
down and confessed responsibility. I have 
read somewhere that the college yell dates 
from the intercollegiate boat races on Lake 


Quinsigamond near Worcester, Massa- 
chusetts, before 1870. In its primitive 


form, it seems to have been only nine rahs 
followed by the name of the school, and 
it was so universal that rah-rah boys was 
the current flippancy for students. Greek 
came into a greatly increased respect from 
the student body at Yale when someone 
discovered that Aristophanes had written a 
first-class war whoop in a chorus from the 
Frogs some 2000 years earlier, ana it was 
adapted to old Eli’s needs by adding Yale! 
Yale! Yale! attheend. Thereafter we bade 
defiance to the cohorts of Harvard, Prince- 
ton and way stations in accents of classic 
Greek, or ciassic frog, if that be more 
accurate. The Aristophanes-Yale yell runs: 


Breka-ke-kex, ko-op, ko-op! 
Breka-ke-kex, ko-op, ko-op! 
O-op, O-op! 
Par-a-bou-lu! 
Yale ! Yale ! 


This and Princeton’s skyrocket, ‘‘S-s-s-s 
boom ah!” were, I suppose, the earliest 
breakings away from the nine rahs, followed 
soon by Cornell’s original “I yell, you yell, 
all yell, Cornell.”” We gave the Aristophanes 
yell its full vowel sounds, and really simu- 
lated the croaking of frogs. Now they slur 
it until no one would recognize its origin. 


Yale ! 


Bumper Crops in Whiskers 


A similar meeting to select a school color 
was not held until May 5, 1894. We had 
found that question all settled by the board 
of trustees when the university opened its 
sessions. The prairie from which the school 
rose was a mass of goldenrod, and the 
treasurer, Charles L. Hutchinson, one of 
Chicago’s greatest civic leaders, had the 
happy thought of perpetuating the flower 
in the university’s colors. Our first season 
we wore yellow stockings and a yellow U.C. 
monogram with a sprig of goldenrod run- 
ning through it. The yellow ran, soiled 
easily and had a regrettable symbolism, 
which our opponents might not be above 
commenting upon. Maroon, apparently, 
was one of the few unappropriated shades 
in the spectrum, if it is to be found in the 
spectrum. Dr. J. E. Raycroft, now at the 
head of the department of physical educa- 
tion at Princeton, then an assistant in my 


department, shopped around the ribbon | 
counters and brought a selection of maroon | 


shades to the mass meeting. From the 
ribbons a choice was made and the baseball 
team appeared in its final games that season 
in the new school color. 

In the group picture of our 1892 football 
squad, whiskers and mustaches grew almost 
as lushly as did the goldenrod on the 
Chicago prairie. Smith, at guard, now 
professor of chemistry at Lewis Institute, 
had an unrivaled hedge of black. Warhorse 
Allen, at tackle, wore a flowing mustache of 
the walrus school; and there were three 
lesser mustaches. Thé hirsute growth von 
their heads seems to have béén normal, al- 
though this was the heyday of the chrys- 
anthemum mop. That bizarre custom was 
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What Does Papa’s 
Cooling System Need? 


It is too costly to 
have alcoholleak 
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the radiator for 
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LECTRICAL Refrigeration is at its best by 
use of the Seeger Refrigerator with any 
Standard Electrical Refrigeration Unit. 


Only in the New Seeger Refrigerator, built exclusively 
for Electrical Refrigeration, will you find these novel 
conveniences: A Vegetable Storage Compartment that 
keeps vegetables fresh and full flavored; a Porcelain De 
frosting Pan that eliminates the old style drainage. 


The Representatives of Electrical Refrigeration will 
be pleased to show and demonstrate the New Seeger. 






The Seeger for use with ice will continue 
to be shown by usual representatives. 







SEEGER REFRIGERATOR COMPANY 
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defended as offering added protection to 
the head, but according to Parke Davis it 
was sheerly a fad growing out of a Prince- 
ton player letting his hair go uncut in the 
season of 1889 out of horseplay. Playing a 
spectacular game against Harvard, his flow- 
ing mane attracted so much attention that 
no player was held to be genuine the follow- 
ing season if he trafficked with a barber. 
The fad, Mr. Davis says, died almost over- 
night in 1895, when the Yale eleven startled 
Princeton by trotting on the field with 
decently shorn heads. However that may 


| be, the mop survived until much later in 


the Middle West and did not pass into the 


| football museum until the introduction of a 


simple type of head protection, to which 
nose guards often were attached, about 
1907. 

Allen’s first name was Charles, but few 
knew it, so general was the use of his nick- 
name. He wasa big, angular fellow of Irish 
descent, awkward looking in inaction, but 
far from awkward on the field, and the most 
spectacular linesman of our first four 
seasons. Once in a game Allen confided to 
me: ‘“‘Amos, I’ve broken my nose.” He 
wiggled it in his hands in proof. ‘But 
don’t tell the boys,” he added, and re- 
turned to the line. 

No other player ever has called me Amos, 
though in my early coaching days I was 
Lon or Stagg to a few. To my face, I was 
Mr. Stagg; but about 1899 I began to be 
the Old Man when one student spoke of me 
to another. I was still a young man, even 


| by a collegiate yardstick, and inwardly I 


| resented the title. 


I find it quite satis- 


factory now. 


Allen was a rough and _ hot-tempered 
player. When we divided the small squad 
into two depleted teams for practice, no 
one liked to play opposite him. Victor 
Sincere, now a Cleveland department-store 
owner, drew that unwelcome position one 
afternoon. Revolting against Allen’s rough- 
ness, he smacked him. Discretion then as- 
serting itself, Vic lit out down the field. The 
Warhorse followed, taking flying punts at 
Vic’s retreating figure. 


Losing in Baseball 


I keep track of my boys as a rule, but I 
have not seen the Warhorse or heard of him 
in many years. Two or three years after 
he graduated he married a widow, very 
happily. Some ten years later Mrs. Allen 
died and Allen was so affected that, sending 
his little daughter to his sister in Pennsy]- 


| vania, he took his three boys West, settled 


on a remote homestead in the Cascade 
Mountains of Washington, and lived the 
life of a recluse. He wrote me from time to 
time. His last letter said: “‘It is reported 
that a railroad will build through here, 
coming within twenty miles of our place. 
If that happens I am going to take the 
boys and move farther back into the moun- 
tains.”” With that message he dropped out 
of my ken. 

Next to the Warhorse, I valued the 
services of Andy Wyant, now a physician 
and staunch citizen of Englewood, Chicago, 
whose big haunch bones and bigger frame 
were rocks on which many an enemy ship 
split. The present dean of the Ogden 


Graduate School of Science, Henry Gale, 
| was another member of that pioneer team. 


He was a freshman, tall, slender and weigh- 
ing only 142 pounds, but bony and sinewy. 
He had played tackle in high school, but 
was too light for the position, and I did not 
use him the first year in a game until the 
last one of the season, at Urbana. One of 
my regular tackles, a much heavier man, 
played so yellowly in the first half that I 
sent Gale in in his place, and he charged 
with such fierceness and determination that 
he was a regular the next three years. The 
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fullback of the 1892 team, Rapp, later be- 


came the third husband of Madame 
Schumann-Heink. 

I did my best to develop a student 
pitcher for my first baseball team in the 
spring of 1893, but he was so wild in our 
opening game against Denison University 
that I, who had been catching, reversed 
positions with him and was forced to pitch 
the balance of the season. Varsity spirit 
was so low this first year that a group of 
students who had entered the new univer- 
sity from Denison, abandoned wife for 
mother, and rooted for their first love. 
Baseball ended with a deficit, $451 taken in 
and $689 out of pocket, and it continued 
to lose money, as it does in many colleges. 
This is due not only to the fact that the 
public will not pay to see college baseball 
in competition with league ball but to a 
progressively diminishing interest among 
the students themselves as other sports 
came into competition with it. We no 
longer charge admission for baseball. 


Little Egypt at the Front Door 


Every five years since 1910 baseball has 
boomed in prospect of the quinquennial 
trip to Japan of the nine. The four-quarter 
school year permits this to be done without 
scholastic interference, the players merely 
taking the quarter off in lieu of the usual 
vacation. The first junket resulted from 
the efforts of Stuffy Place, a brilliant base- 
ball player who went to Japan as president 
of a missionary college and helped to coach 
the Waseda University team; and Fred 
Merrifield, now a member of the Chicago 
faculty, who had been captain of the 1899 
nine, also had gone to Japan as a mission- 
ary and had become the first coach of the 
Waseda team. It was such a success that 
it has become a permanent institution, and 
already four trips have been made. 
For interclass play, regulation baseball 
has been superseded entirely by a game 
played out-of-doors with a large, soft indoor 
ball, with a remarkable increase in student 
interest. Competitive baseball really is a 
game for a few, demanding abilities which 
are not widely distributed. If the ungifted 
play, the game is slow and dull; while if 
only theskillful play, the bulk of thestudent 
body are shut off from a fine exercise. The 
use of the big, soft indoor ball comes some- 
where near leveling the poor player up with 
the good, and has saved the game for us. 
The World’s Columbian Exposition now 
was under way and the park upon which 
the university fronted had become the Mid- 
way Plaisance, the amusement sector. The 
first half of the name has stuck. It is the 
Midway officially, our telephone exchange 
is Midway; and reporters, panting for 
synonyms, long since fixed us as the Mid- 
ways when the Maroons and plain Chicago 
grew blown from overwork. 
The Streets of Cairo where Little Egypt 
danced the Hootchy-Kootchy impinged 
upon our ears, if not our eyes. The skirl of 
Turkish pipes, the rumble of Chinese drums 
and the cries of the ballyhoos mingled with 
the rasp and rat-tat of the saws and ham- 
mers of the carpenters still at work on the 
university buildings. The Ferris wheel went 
round just over the fence from the new 
dormitory for women, and the gifted Steig- 
meyer smote his harp again and sang: 
Oh, there were more profs than students, 
But then we didn’t care: 

They spent the days in research work, 
Their evenings at the fair. 

And life upon the campus, 
Was one continual swing; 

We watched the Ferris wheel go round, 
And didn’t do a thing. 


Editor’s Note—This is the fourth of a series of 
articles by Mr. Stagg and Mr. Stout. The fifth will 
appear in an early issue 
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Is this your opportunity for greater success? 


E WHO live in California's thriv 

rich farming areas know how great is the op 
portunity forsuccess,andwhy. We should like 

to have you come here, 
you are, because there 
people, all as successful as our 
New Wealth Each Year 
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wealth pi duced 


deciduous fruits alone, produced mostly in the Great 
Central Valley that reaches 400 miles north and south 
from San Francisco, 70,000 carloads go east over the 
mountains each year. You and your neighbors buy 
them. In one train these cars would reach from Chicago 
to Cleveland, 592 miles. Californians get the money 
500 millions a year—from these and other crops. 
Why Values Increase 

Wealth builds wealth, and has built it for a hundred 
years, in California. Two billion dollars’ worth of new 
public utility development since 1912; 250 million dol 
lars’ worth of building construction in San Francisco 
alone in the last three years—huge investments like 
these have established new values in homes, in indus 
trial lands, in farms. 

Come to San Francisco 

Thousands of people are locating in San Francisco 

to live near the sea, to educate their children in the 
—e 
See all the Pacific Coast on your Western trip this year 
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For only $18 more, your ticket agent will route your West- 
ern trip to include a tour of the entire Pacific Coast, going 
one way and returning another. For full particulars of this 
great trip with its scenic marvels and famous cities, address 
Pacific Coast Empire Assn., 140 Montgomery St.,San Francisco 
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1 NO CURKVEIN THE SPINE WHEN YOU SLEEP ON THE ROME QUALITY “DE LUXE BEDSPRING 
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NOTE CURVE IN THE SPINE CAUSED BY SLEEPING ON THE ORDINARY SAGGING SPRING 








What is sleep doing (o your spine? 


A ILLIONS of people are wasting the 
hours they spend in bed. 

They ciose their eyes—but their sleep is 
only counterfeit. It does not rest them. Each 
night, more fatigue poisons gather in their 
systems. On through the years this process 
continues—unknown to them—yet it is 
laying the foundation of poor health and 
early old age. ° 

For old age, itself, is simply the wearing 
out of the body. And sleep, to be restful, 
must rebuild the body—making it new 
each night. 

That is why you should beware the 
sly, sagging bedspring. Beware the sleep- 
ing position which twists the spine. The 
curved spine presses on delicate nerves. It 


deadens the function of the whole body 

it numbs the organs which should remove 
the poisons—it robs you of the rest which 
sleep should give to you. 

For your health’s sake, discard immedi- 
ately the sagging bedspring—or the un- 
yielding one, and discover the sheer delight 
of sleeping on Rome Quality ‘*“De Luxe’’ 
the Bedspring Luxurious. 

This bedspring is built to support the 
body in gentle balance. It keeps the spine 
straight; the muscles are relaxed; every 
hour of sleep does its full duty; you awake 
with new life and energy—a new body for 
the new day. Years are added to your life by 
sleep on such a bedspring—and your body 
has new vigor to resist the attacks of sick- 
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TRADE MARK REG. 
U.S. PAT. OFFICE 


ness.- All this, because the system is thor- 
oughly cleansed of fatigue poisons, by rest- 
ful nights on the Rome ** DeLuxe’ Bedspring 

The dealer who sells Rome “‘De Luxe’ 
Bedsprings renders humanity a true service 
In justice to him as well as yourself, let no 
one sell youa substitute. Rome ‘‘De Luxe" 
Bedsprings are so honestly and substantially 
built that they keep their resilience for a 
lifetime. Buy them for economy as well as 
health. They are sold and endorsed by good 
merchants everywhere. Made to fit wood 
or metal beds. 


She ROME (ompany INC 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 


Distributing Warehouses Everyu 
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begins on the farms, nevertheless. 
though it does not end there. 

It is essential to have the best possible 
adjustment of production to market re 
quirements. Nor, in this connection. do 
we stand quite in the hit-or-miss situation 
of a few years ago. Rapid progress 
heen made in recent years by public 
agencies in collecting and disseminating 
the necessary information which helps 
farmers to adjust their production pro- 
grams to the consuming demand. 

I fee] that the Department of Agricul- 
ture is rendering an important service in 
this field. Reliable estimates of crop and 
livestock production, outlook reports, sur- 
veys of intentions to plant crops and to 
produce livestock, accurate reports on 
storage, movement and consumption—all 
these things comprise a vital background 
of information that gives the farmer of 
today great advantage in his planning. 

I do not champion for 
one moment that school 
of thought which main- 
tains that agriculture can- 
not adjust its production 
in fair degree to the needs 
of consumers. It is a slow 
process, but we have 
made effective progress in 
dismantling the heavy pro- 
duction machinery neces- 
sarily built up during the 
war. 

We have reduced our 
acreage of wheat from 
75,000,000 to 52,000,000 
acres. Other major crops 
have been brought into 
balance during a relatively 
short period. We have 
made progress in securing 
a balance between produc- 
tion and market require- 
ments, which in itself 
answers the false assump- 
tion that agriculture can- 
not get down to a satisfac- 
tory basis of adjusted 
production within obvious 
limits. 


even 


has 


Tax Burdens 


It is essential to have 
the utmost efficiency in 
farm operation. Every 
farm-management study 
that has been made re- 





What, it is asked, should be included in a 
program for improvement of the fundamen- 
tal agricultural situation? 

There are many answers to that question, 
and the views of every thinking man are to 
he respected. A number of vital 
have been shoved to the background in our 
search for some magic wand. These things 
are not spectacular, but they are basic 
nevertheless. , 

First, there is the all-important question 
of taxation. Complaints of high farm taxes 
have been registered in all parts of the 
country In a recent ‘y, farmers 
placed high taxes second only to low prices 
as a cause of their troubles 

National attention has been directed to 
the Federal tax situation and the relief 
brought about by the vigorous and con- 
structive action under the leadership of 
President Coolidge. This does not touch 
agriculture in so direct a fashion, for the 


points 


Surve 
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the inequalities in the present situation. At 
the present time local government units 
are carrying the major part of the burden 
of maintaining schools and 
manifestly are functions the 


roads, wt 
state shouid 
help support 

Public education is now properly consid 
ered as much the concern of the state as of 
The 
down minimum standards of re 
in public education; 
sume part of the financi: 


the separate communities state lays 
quirement 
why should it not as 
il burden in main- 

Public h 
no longer merely serve local communiti« 
T} ey have come to he use d very ] lv f 


taining these standards? ghways 


arg f 
arge 


traffic of wider proportions. Such pub 
functions of state-wide mportance should 
be supported by the state as a unit rather 
than largely by independent units as at 
present. 

Such a redistribution of the tax burden 


would carry with it the development of new 
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But that headlong sort of thing can hard 


go on indefinitely n this era 
cial agriculture. It become n the last 
analys S, almost a species of government: 


exploitation, a process aggravating the s 
plus problem and cheapening the labor ar 
e.} 


property of all 


' 


established farm 


It must be remembered that reg 


terests are closely wover to tr w noi 

iestion. It is perfectly natural and legit 
mate for every section to want its territory 
ar ped, to want settlers and t ng 
enterprise. But the time has come, ir 
judgment, to shape our pu fe es 
land utilization definite yt ) the advantag 
of agriculture as a whole 

This means that Government should not 
embark upon uneconom development 


It means that the state and th« 
Federal Government should take a hand i: 
reforesting certain land which is clearly sub 
marginal for cultivation. It means adher 


projects 


ty i 


ence to a broad policy of 

conservation on the part 

: <a of the Federal Govern- 
ment 

A third basic consider- 


ation is that of transpor 
tation. Farmers are vitally 
concerned with the trar 
portation facilities of the 
country — railways, hig 


ways, waterways. Trans- 
portation must be ade 
quate, and it must be 
maintained at a price 


which agriculture can 
afford to pay. 


Freight Charges 


Consumers are equally 
concerned in this problem 
The concentration of pop- 
ulation in centers far re- 
moved from important 
regions of agricultural pro- 
duction made the 
problem of bringing pro- 
ducers and consumers 
closer together one of par- 
amount Importance 
There is a steady ten- 
dency to locate industria! 
and processing establish 
ments closer to the sources 
of raw materials. 

Cheap transportation is 
an important 
this development, and 


has 





factor in 








veals a wide range in farm 
business organization and 
methods. 

On one side of a line fence is a man who 
organizes his business expertly, who plans 
ahead, who uses his labor to advantage, 
who gets high yields from his fields and his 
animals. On the other side of the fence 
his neighbor may worry along on a hap 
hazard basis, his crop yields below par, h 
livestock more of a liability than an asset 
One man turns out his product at half the 
cost of another. There is no formula under 
the sun that can guarantee the well-being 
of the inefficient producer. I mean this 
whole point to be applied in a reasonable 
way, but it looms large in the problem 
nevertheless. 

Then there is the second angle of ap- 
proach—the public angle. While the indi- 
vidual farmer puts his house in order, what 
remains to be done by public agencies? 

Now we come to controversial ground, to 
the field where there is not always com- 
plete agreement among various group In 
terests. It is important that we enter this 
field with a fair-minded, constructive view- 
point. The community at large must be 
made to understand the case for agriculture 
in terms of national welfare rather than of 
merely partisan gain. The farmer must ! 
given an equality of opportunity, because, 
in the long run, that is not only good for 
him but it is the best thing for the country. 


Is 


A Group of Farmers on a Demonstration Tour in Kansas Examining Wheat for Smut Spores 


great bulk of farm taxes are property taxes 
levied by the state and local governments. 
Since the property tax will probably re- 
main for some time the principal source of 
revenue for state and local purposes, every 
effort should be made to remove the objec- 
tionable features of that tax and to perfect 
its administration 

Serious inequalities now frequently ap- 
pear in assessments on properties of the 
same class, as well as between properties of 
different classes. I firmly believe that our 
system of valuation can be materially im- 
proved and the tax burden of farmers sub- 
stantially lightened by reducing present 
inequalities in assessments and by giving 
greater consideration to the earning power 
f land in making such assessments. 

4 large measure of intangible wealth, 
with certain exceptions, now escapes the 
tax. It would seem that im 
proved methods could be devised to place 
on the tax rolls personal property which is 
now evading taxation. This, I admit, is a 
difficult problem. Some headway, how- 
ever, has been made already in a number of 
states in making intangible property carry 
its due share of the tax burden 

The redistribution of the tax burden be- 
tween state and government units 
would help greatly in ironing out many of 


property 


local 


sources of revenue to supplement the gen- 
eral property tax which now bears down 
with particular force upon the farmer 

The whole present system of taxation is 
based upon the conditions of four genera- 
tions ago. The unit of levy for some pur- 
poses is too small. A disproportionate part 
of the taxes for state use is still drawn from 
real estate. The movement of old-time 
industries from country to city has never 
been allowed for in shaping the taxation 
policy. It is time now that we have some 
broadening of the support for institutions, 
like schools and roads, that serve all the 
people. The cities will eventually have to 
assume a share of the tax burden more in 
keeping both with respect to benefits de- 
rived and likewise ability to pay 

After taxation, our public-land policy is 
an important factor in the situation 
ernmental policy touches the question of 
land utilization at many points. One of the 
basic things which we should have is a com- 
prehensive classification of all the unde- 
veloped land in the United States. Such a 
cataloguing of land resources is prerequisite 
to its wisest utilization. 

Up until very recent years our only land 
policy was to get all the land parceled out 
into private hands and to get as much as 
possible developed and under the plow. 


Goy 


thereby in bringing pro- 


ducer and consumer closer 


together 


I believe that we must have substantial 
readjustments in freight rates Hig 
freight rates constitute one of the man) 
causes that have contributed to the de 
pression in farm prices, especially in areas 





distant from the market. It ly 
conceded that the entire freight-rate stru 

ture needs overhauling. Freight rates the 
country over have grown up in a haphazard 


is gener 


& 


way and as a result of all sorts of local con 


siderations. On the basis of careful study 
of the entire freight-rate structure, 
should be possible to make rate adjust 


ments that take into account the market 
value of farm products as reflected over a 
ble period of years, and likewise the 


the 


reasona 


influence of freight rates on 
development of d 


as a whole 


nt econom 
ifferent regions and of the 
country 

I realize that adequate income to the car 
riers must be fully reckoned with as a factor 
in rate making, because efficient and ade 
quate railroads indispensable to a 
profitable agriculture 


We have entered 


are 
upon a period of re 
markable development in our highway sys 
tem, a development 
largely upon the growing use of motor ve- 
hicles. It is important to the nation that 
this highway development be so d 


conditioned quite 


rected 


Continued on Page 173 
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Illustrated—the new 


TOWN COUPE 
at the lowest price ever 


offered on a -armon 


. 
GLX 


closed car 


a wide variety of distinguished body styles 


The Marmon series 75 line includes an exceptionally wide range of both 


custom-built and standard body styles in the newer modes  +- among these 


‘ 


is the new Five-Passenger Town Coupe, one of Marmon’s most graceful and 
distinctive designs, at the most conservative price in Marmon history -}- 
Those who have long aspired to fine car ownership will find it a most logical 
step from previous and more moderate investments in transportation oj- hs 


all cars protected against theft by the Fedco patented numbering system -!- cars sold, if desired, on new 


convenient credit plan -{- prices f.0.b. factory, plus tax -{- Marmon Motor Car Company, Indianapolis 
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announces the new 


In anew and unmistakable sense, it’s a great automobile—¢greater in what it is 
and what it will do—the newest and proudest accomplishment of Marmon’s 
twenty-five yearsof fine carbuilding -- itsadded greatness is of the type 
which you can see and feel and understand -- it will be known for its 
fleetness, outdoing even the brilliant Marmons of the past -i- it will be 
known for its flashing acceleration, its new wealth of smoothly delivered 
power -/- in an engine already surpassingly smooth and quiet, ingenious 
new refinements have gone even further in the direction of absolute 
mechanical perfection -}- the new Marmon Modulator, in combination 
with Marmon’s exclusive system of double-fire ignition, produces a new 
typeof vibrationlesspower-flow -}- thkecar willbe known also for its ease 
and steadiness of steering at any speed; new self-energizing four-wheel 
brakes incombination with the exclusive Marmon Steering Stabilizer repre- 


sent one of the most important engineering advancements of recent years 


all of these things, and more, under a name that stands for 
the highest order of precision workmanship -j- it is the 
most highly developed, we believe, of all American automobiles. 
The Marmon «Seventy-Five” is here and it speaks for itself 


new pleasures are in store -i- great new experiences await you 
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prices the most 


conservative in 


Marmon history 
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You know streets where the gutter fills 
up at every rain... sidewalks with holes 
full of water all the time in wet weather. 
To get around such places you have to 
get off the pavement into the mud, unless 
you realize that— 


— Best Way Around 
1s to 


. WEAR RUBBERS , 


Bo ge 


¢ caren ; 
,: (aos 


REN’T they foolish to get their feet wet, suggestion: Go to a shoe store and ask 
for a pair of Ball-Band rubbers. (You can 
tell them by the Red Ball trade mark.) 

You will then have rubbers that will 
give you more days’ wear and that will be 
attractive, because Ball-Band rubbers have a high 


ruin their shines, damage their shoes and 
lose their tempers just because they 

“hate to wear rubbers’’? 
Did you ever find yourself in such a predica- 
ment? How much better to wear rubbers! Then 


you are prepared for such emergencies. You 
save shines, shoes, temper and time. You avoid 
soggy stockings, wet feet and taking quinine. 


gloss finish that lasts. And the protection of 
your shoes as well as your health will prove the 
wisdom of the rubber-wearing habit. 


For two generations millions of people have 
worn Ball-Band footwear and have made sure 


of getting it by looking for the Red Ball trade 


If you are one who “hates rubbers,” here’s a 


mark. You will find this Red Ball in a diamond 
label as shown below. 

Shoe stores everywhere sell Ball-Band foot- 
wear. If you have any difficulty getting what you 
want, write for illustrated booklet and the name of 
a near-by dealer who can supply you. Mishawaka 
Rubber & Woolen Mfg. Co., 467 Water Street, 
Mishawaka, Indiana. 


I-BAN D 


WOOLEN FOOTWEAR 


There is a large variety of styles and sizes in 
Ball-Band footwear for out- 
door wear, including outdoor 
sports, in all kinds of weather. 
The illustration on the left 
shows but three items from a 
large assortment of light and 
heavy rubber footwear. 


RUBBER & 


Get style and fit as well as convenience 
in galoshes with automatic fasteners by 
pel at for the Ball-Band Monopul Arctic, 
(left). One pull—it’s open; one pull—it’s 
closed. Made to fit without sag or wrinkle 
both high and low heel shoes. 


Look for the 
RED BALL 
trade mark 





BOOTS-LIGHT RUBBERS-HEAVY RUBBERS 
ARCTICS - GALOSHES - SPORT AND WORK SHOES 
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that it bring good roads as near as possible 
to every farmer, and at the same time eo 
ordinate effectively with other transporta 

tion facilities. The program of road bu lding 
should be in keeping with the needs and 
resources of the various 
country. It isa matter of national concer; 

however, and one upon which there should 
clearly be coéperation between the Federal] 
and state governments. 

The United States is more favored than 
many other countries in respect to its 
terior river systems. Our navigable water 
ways should be made effective outlets for 
the products of our farms. So far as I know 
there is general agreement that the central] 
agricultural states would be greatly helped 
by further development of our navigable 
waterways. This is a matter which can and 
should have action. 

Secretary Hoover has pointed out that 
many competing agricultural sections of 
the world are close to seaboard: that ocean 
rates are on a prewar hasis; that our ir 
creased rates to seaboard therefore penalize 
the Mississippi Valley farmers in foreign 
markets by just this amount —from five t 
twelve cents a bushel; that one remedy lies 
in improvement of our waterways, thus re- 
ducing freight costs. 

We come now to another item that play 
an underlying part in the whole problem 
the question of marketing. Though our 
system of distribution is in some respects 
very efficient, it is generally conceded, I be- 
lieve, that at many points there is needless 
waste in the marketing of farm products 
As our economic life has become more com 
plex the distance between producer and 
consumer has widened. Whatever can be 
done to narrow this spread and effect sound 
economies in the distribution of farm prod- 
ucts will redound to the benefit of both pro- 
ducer and consumer 


regions of the 


The Cooperative Movement 


Perhaps the most distinct and significant 
movement in American agriculture, in this 
decade, is the trend toward coéperation in 
the marketing and distribution of farm 
products. The movement has assumed pro 
portions which indicate that it is a response 
to a fundamental and universal need of 
present-day agriculture. Although 
farmers’ movement, it is not in any proper 
sense a selfish class movement, and holds no 
menace to consumers or to other business 
interests. f tk 


itis a 


It is simply an extension of the 
principle of mutual helpfulness that exists 
among many groups engaged in industry 
and commerce. 

During the past two or three 
public has lost sight somewhat 
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ficance of the cooperative movement 


perhaps, to the fact that these asSsocl- 
msT ay 


d attended 


important to note 


e remained at home ar 
their business. It 


that co 


oug! perative effort has under 


that 
that 


gone important development during 


time estimated 


It is conservative] 


perative associations d a business iast 


n excess of $2 200.000.0000. whiel S 
otal value of 
nto trade 


estimate 


equivalent to one-fifth of the t 


agrie 


iltural products that enter 
The Department of 


1 Agriculture 
tnat there are 


more than 12.50 Vir divi lua 


organizations, representing 


a membersni{ 


f 


of about 2 


2,500,000 farmers 


Business Methods for Farmers 


I view coéperation in agriculture as a 


business agency, serving the producers as 


t 
an intelligent guide in their production 
programs as well as an effective instrument 
for merchandising farm products 
The Federal Government is definitely 
ommitted to the program of co iperative 
marketing 


ord in support of the movement at the last 


Congress went further on rec 
session by enacting what is known as the 
Cooperative Marketing Act. This created 
a Division of Codperative Marketing in the 
Department of Agriculture, with facilities 
for assisting the movement along sound 
lines 

The significance even of this measure was 
confusion of proposed 
legislation. But 
fully valued by the 
department workers, who, under its pro 
will be able to launch definite re- 
search and business studies of as certain 


overlooked in the 
relief its importance is 
cooperatives and the 


visions, 


value to the co jperative movement as are 
lar studies and services to branches of 
industry. 
The modern codperative is not merely an 
agency for handling farm products. It 
reaches every phase of production and 
marketing. Let me illustrate briefly. A 
year ago I had occasion to visit a coépera 
ve wool organization which was success 
fully handling the product of several states 
The long-headed officers of this association 
early came East and made a comprehensive 
study of the wool industry from the stand 
point of the buyer. They made a study of 
the trends in the wool industry to deter- 
mine the kind of wool wanted by buyers 
They found out the most acceptable ways 
of preparing wool for market and adopted 
standard grades. They went fully into the 
juestion of demands for wool 
When they had completed their investiga- 


tion they shaped their findings into definite 


seasonal 


programs and carried their recommenda 


tions right down to the farm, where they 


were put into effect 


Mount Shuksan, Washington 
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They were then in a position to guarantee 
to the trade an even supply of the kind of 
product desired. It was a simple process 
yet it shortened the distance between the 
producer and the consumer 
the advantage of the producer, the mil 
the consumer. This is clearly the 
of sound methods 

ilture. 

Another striking example of coi 
effort will be seen in the case of Cali 
raisins. If I remember the figures correctly, 
the raisin growers of California produced 
annually something in the neighborhood 
of 75,000 tons before the war. Due to high 
prices and a shortsighted production pro- 
zram, the output was increased to some- 
thing more than 200,000 tons during the 
postwar period. 

This production was far in excess of con- 
suming requirements. The producers faced 
what appeared to be an impossible situa- 
tion. Certain banks and business interests 
were placed in a precarious position. Inde- 
pendent dealers were in position to handle 
the normal quantity of raisins as used by 
consumers, but they had no obligation or 
concern about the amount above appar 
ent requirements. Consequently this over 
supply of raisins was a drug on the market 
and tended to pull down prices 

As compared with independent dealers, 
the raisin codperative was in an entirely 
different situation. It was not faced solely 
with the problem of supplying the normal 
needs of the consuming public. It was faced 
with maintaining the very existence of sev- 
eral thousand families and the disposal 
of a tremendous overproduction of a spe- 
cialized commodity. 


It worked to 


tior business 


Selling Service 


The management of the association set 
out on a comprehensive program of widen- 
ing the markets. Several thousand tons of 
raisins were turned to new markets in 
Japan and China. Thousands of tons, 
through voluntary agreements, went to 
20,000 bakers in this country by popular- 
izing Wednesday as Raisin Bread Day 
Other channels were opened, including the 
manufacture of raisin oil. Such a program 
could not be undertaken by independent 
dealers for many reasons, one being that 
effort to open new markets would 
reflect to the advantage of com- 


any 
merely 
petitors 

In the face of nearly insurmountable 
odds, the codperative raisin association has 
saved the industry it represents 

A co 
ton has found that its chief possibilities lie 
customers —the manufactur 
The spinner wishes 


perative association marketing cot 


in giving its 
superior service, 
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Is your 
figure work 
costing toomuch? 


GOOD way to find out is to 
+“ call upa Comptometer man 
and ask him to make a timed 
test on your work. (If you can’t 
reach him by telephone, write 
us direct.) 

Then when he comes 1n, let 
him figure an assortment of your 
everyday jobs— Adding, Ex- 
tending Invoices, Figuring Pay- 
roll,Costs...anything you have. 

If the Comptometer shows 
more work accurately done in 
less time than it is now being 
done — then your figure work is 
costing too much. 

Or, if you wish to see how 
Comptometer production com- 
pares with the performance of 
any other equipment on your 
work, we are willing to partici- 
pate in a test on that basis. 

Claims may be questioned. 
Production cannot be disputed. 

There is always a Comptom- 
eter man at your disposal, with- 
out obligation or expense, for 
such a test—a test that will tell 
you definitely if your figure work 
is costing too much. 
FELT & TARRANT 
1723 N. Paulina St. 
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Materials of Empire 


“LIMATE and soil which yield a varied and abundant 
harvest —timber—rich minerals—water power — 


these are among the raw materials of empire in the South. 


The richness and variety of nature’s gifts, and the hands 
in which fortune has placed them, have made the growth 
of the South inevitable. Possessed of the best in American 
traditions, hard-working, homogeneous and contented, the 
Southern people are superimposing a new industrial empire 
upon a proven agricultural one, giving it rank with the 


most prosperous regions of the earth. 


Fortunate those who share in the achievements of South- 


ern enterprise in these eventful years. 


Operating economies achieved by the Southern Railway System enabled 

it to operate last year on freight charges that averaged 16% lower 

than those of 1921. These reductions applied to last year’s trattic meant 
ng of $r7,0 © to shippers on the Southern 


- * The Development Service of Southern Railway System, 
(: Washington, D. C., will giadly aid im securing in- @) 


dustrial locations, farms and home sites in the South 


| OUT 
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to purchase cotton in even-running lots 

that is, all of the same grade and character. 
He wants cotton which meets his special 
needs. The officials of the association 
quickly recognized that they must first as- 
certain the needs of their customers, de- 
velop standard types which meet these 
needs, and then deliver the exact grade 
and staple length which the customer de- 
sired—not once, not occasionally, but con- 
tinuously. This appears to be a simple 
problem, but it is really very difficult for 
any agency but a coéperative association to 
meet it satisfactorily. The association can 
give its customers even-running lots be- 
cause it has some 200,000 bales from which 
to select the exact cotton each buyer re- 
quires. By its system of classification and 
records, it knows the grade, staple length 
and weight of each bale, the warehouse 
where it is stored and the grower who pro- 
duced it. The dealer who sells 100 bales to 
a manufacturer with the expectation of 
buying this cotton—one bale or ten bales 
at a time—as it becomes necessary to make 
deliveries, cannot guarantee the uniformity 
of his shipments with the same assurance 
as the coéperative association which knows 
it has that exact type of cotton on hand. 


Two Kinds of Surplus 


The coéperative system avoids dissatis- 
faction and wastes. The producer benefits 
because the manufacturers are willing to 
pay for the service given them by the 
association. 

Less than five years ago, the local coéper- 
ative creameries in Minnesota were manu- 
facturing butter which varied in quality 
from very good to very poor. Today 425 of 
these creameries are united in one federa- 
tion, and more than 60 per cent of their 
output is sweet-cream butter which is uni- 
formly of a high quality. When the quality 
was established the united creameries were 
able to adopt a trade-mark under which 
their butter could be sold and advertised to 
the trade and the consumers. They found 
they were able to sell direct to chain stores 
and other buyers who had no interest in the 
product until it was standardized. In 1925 
this federation sold 80,000,000 pounds of 
butter and was unable to supply the de- 
mand for its trade-marked product. The 
present satisfactory condition of the dairy 
industry in Minnesota is due in no small 
part to the work of this codperative. At the 
same time the consumer can buy butter of 
the highest quality at prices which are no 
higher than what he has been accustomed 
to paying. 

During the past three years Congress has 
had before it any number of bills designed 
to take care of the surplus problem. These 
measures have ranged all the way from the 
appointment of a committee for the study 
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of production to the establishment of guar- 
anteed prices by deliberate call upon the 
Federal Treasury. 

The surplus, as we speak of it, may as- 
sume various aspects. It may be a useful 
and necessary carry-over of some product 
from one producing season to another, part 
of which is involved in the process of manu 
facture and distribution and part of whic 
is the national reserve against fluctuating 
seasonal production. It may be overpro- 
duction beyond domestic and world de 
mand. These should not be confused. 

There are two approaches to alleviation 
of agricultural surplus difficulties, and in 
both the Federal Government has certain 
obligations. One is through better manage- 
ment of production, as I have said, and the 
other through marketing and distribution 

In the latter field we have three maj 
issues. First there is the problem of storage 
of a given harvest pending consumption 
during the year or season, and the problem 
of storage of the carry-over. We have in all 
storage problems immediately the question 
of credit. Beyond these we have the third 
problem, and that is orderly control of the 
stream of supplies to the consumer. We can 
aid the first two by better provision of facil- 
ities, but we can solve the third only by 
collective action. 

We have made great strides in recent 
years in the matter of storage and credit 
Administration of the United States Ware- 
house Act has brought into wide use by 
coéperative associations a warehouse re- 
ceipt which is universally accepted as sound 
collateral for loans, with which the farme 
can carry his product and market it in ar 
orderly way. 

The Federal Government also has pro- 
vided credit institutions through whic 
farmers can obtain credit suited to their 
needs. During the past decade the Federal! 
and joint-stock land banks have made loan 
of approximately $2,000,000,000. Thess 
loans have been made at reasonable interest 
rates and for periods which permit farme: 
to repay them from their earnings. 


The Intermediate Credit System 


At the present time there are no Federal 
funds available to coéperatives for the pur- 
chase of plant and equipment. It is my 
opinion that some provision should be made 
to assist the codperatives in this direction. 

The Federal intermediate credit system 
was established by Congress in 1923 to sup- 
ply production and marketing credit suited 
to the needs of the agricultural industry. 
Full advantage has not been taken of these 
facilities. Though the twelve Federal inter- 
mediate credit banks established in 1923 
have a loaning power of $660,000,000, their 
outstanding loans at the present. tims 


Continued on Page 177 
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The most positive claims have been made regard- 
ing the prevalence of pyorrhea, and the causes, 
treatment and prevention of tooth decay. But see 
how the cool sanity of scientific research clears doubt 
and confusion away. 


5 ie Lire Exrension Insrirure recently ex- 
amined nearly 17,000 policy holders of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, and found 
that only / in 20 had pyorrhea—only 5.7% be- 
tween the ages of 35 and 44; only 7.1% between 
45 and 54; only 7.4% past 54. 

Again, theeminent authorities at Johns Hopkins 
University admit that they do not actually know 
what causes tooth decay. They believe that it is 
faulty nutrition, but they are not sure. 

And leading dentists point out that the first 
permanent molars of most children, which ap- 
pear in the mouth at about the sixth year, have 


deep fissures. ‘These cannot be reached by a 


Dr. 


TOOTH 
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O Dares Be Too Positi 
About the Teeth :‘ 


tooth-brush. And unless they are properly filled, 
they harbor fermenting food particles and thus 
invite premature decay. 


In the light of these scientific revelations, 1s 
it safe to desire or wise to expect more from a 
dentifrice than thorough tooth-cleanliness? 


Only this reasonable, truthful claim is made for 
DR. LYON’S—that it contains just the right 
ingredients, of exactly the right quality, and in 
precisely the right proportions to safe/y and 
effectively clean and polish the teeth, and to en- 
hance their dazzling whiteness and lustre. 


M** sURE that all surfaces of yours and your children’s 
teeth are put in proper condition by your dentist so that 
they can be easily reached by a tooth-brush. ‘Then you can 
absolutely rely on DR. LYON’S to keep them free from un- 
sightly stains and from enamel-weakening tartar or mucin 


plaques 


It is the only dentifrice old enough to prove that it can pre- 
serve teeth for life It has flourished for 00) vears, because for 


60 vears it has consistently been the safest and best dentifrice. 
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DENTAL 
CREAM 
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$20 


Down 


‘LOO 


in South, West, Canada and 
forergn countries 


Stock interiors 
to suit your re- 
quirements — 
all interiors 
extra 


VERY 58 seconds another fire flares forth. And au- 
E thorities say the loss due to burned records exceeds the 
value of the buildings and goods destroyed. 

Don't gamble longer with the safety of your contracts, 
orders, inventories, securities, income tax records and other 
valuable papers. Keep them in your own 
private office—secure from fire, theft and 
prying eyes—in a new SHAW-WALKER 
Executive Safe. It is the only commer- 
cial safe on the market backed by a free 
$1000 Lloyds Fire Insurance policy. 

As the name implies, this new safe 
was built especially for business execu- 
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21 00 
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$1000 fire insurance 
policy covering con- 
tents for three years 


tives: president, vice-president, secretary, office manager, 
sales manager, store owner or professional man. 

One important paper saved will return the modest cost 
of the Executive Safe — $100 — many times over. Other 
models $125 and $210. Also a full line of label safes 

hia : for severe exposure. See them at your 
ae Like @ SHAW-WALKER dealer’s—consult your 
yscraper phone book. Write for interesting book 
on record protection, ‘Years to Create 
— Minutes to Cremate’’. 
DEALERS: Some attractive exclustve territory 
is still open—wirite us. 


Address; SHAW-WALKER. Muskegon, Mich. 


KE 


ITEMS OF OFFICE EQUIPMENT 


Including FILING CABINETS .. SAFES DESKS BANK EQUIPMENT .. SPECIALIZED INDEXING CARDS .. GUIDES 
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Continued from Page 174 
imount to less than $80,000,000. Throug! 
these banks direct loans are available to 
cooperatives for the marketing of stapl 
agricultural commodities, but to date many 
of the coéperatives have failed fully én 
utilize this source of help. 

On the other hand, farmers in some re- 
gions are greatly handicapped in getting 
credit at reasonable cost for the production 
of their crops. Crop liens and chattel mort 
gages often interfere with the marketing of 
these crops to the best advantage. Suc} 
conditions also at times hamper the deve! 
opment of coéperative marketing associ- 
ations. There are still other regions where 
credit conditions have been seriously aggra- 
vated as the result of numerous bank fail- 
Impaired confidence has caused 
solvent banks to maintain extremely hig! 
cash reserves, and in many instances to 
shift their banking funds from agricultural 
investments to government and industrial 
securities. The Federal intermediate credit 
banks were established to help alleviate 
such conditions. This reservoir of credit, 
however, has not been made available to 
farmers for production purposes in some 
sections of the country, largely because the 
necessary agencies have not been estzb- 
lished through which these sources of credit 
can be tapped. 

The Federal intermediate credit system 
was established to supplement other credit 
agencies in financing the farmer and to 
make possible the more orderly marketing 
of farm products. In regions where existing 
credit agencies are not in position to meet 
the credit needs of the farmer, national ag- 
ricultural credit corporations should be 
established to tap the credit resources of the 
Federal intermediate credit system. Bank- 
ers and other public-spirited men interested 
in promoting the welfare of agriculture 
could be of great help in furthering the es- 
tablishment of such agencies. The further 
strengthening of Federal credit institutions 
to supplement the activities of commercial 
credit agencies now in the field will, in my 
opinion, go far to provide the credit needed 
in financing the production and effective 
marketing of farm products. 


ures 


Government Interference 


In the problem of control of the stream of 
products to the consumer we enter upon our 
most difficult field, a field which, as I have 
said, requires collective action. 

I have opposed governmental price fixing 
or the handling of farm products by gov- 
ernment agencies, though there is undoubt- 
edly a sincere body of thought which holds 
otherwise. Even if direct governmental 
interference in the channels of trade were to 
be tolerated by the consuming public, it 
would, in my judgment, lead to heavier 
production and ultimately an aggravation 
of the whole problem. Government buying 
and selling, if successful, would smother 
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the cooperative movement because it 
would eliminate the only real incentive for 
collective action 

I have stood firmly in the belief that the 
asic Surplus problem is not confined to any 
one section, and | 
posed all legislation which would favor one 

iss of farmers as against the interests of 


( 
other groups of producers 


have consistently op- 


Farmers of the 


Kast are heavy buyers of Western grain 
lhe South is a heavy buyer of Northern 
pork products, grain and feedstuffs. The 


North is a buyer of cotton products Even 
within the same region, the grain growers’ 
finished product may be the livestock feed- 
ers’ raw material, and so on 


A Necessary Solution 


I believe that farmers have in their own 
organizations a most powerful instrument 


to control the production and the movement 
of farm products into consumptive chan- 
nels. The activities of government agen- 


cies in this matter should supplement and 
assist rather than control and direct the 
efforts of farmers and their associations. 

Our studies show that the supply of 
farm products frequently is out of line with 
the demand for them. Not only do we ex- 
perience cycles in the production of some 
commodities when supplies are poorly bal- 
anced with demand, but we also experience 
marked variations in supplies from year to 
year due to climatic or other factors over 
which the farmer has only a limited control 
These variations in supply lead to wide 
fluctuations in prices, which are only par- 
tially reflected to the advantage of the con- 
sumer, but they do play havoc with the 
producer. A variation of a few cents a 
pound or of a bushel frequently represents a 
difference between profit and loss to the 
man on the farm. 

Violent fluctuations in the prices of farm 
products clearly are not to the advantage 
of either producer or consumer. To iron 
out these detrimental price disturbances, 
however, is a difficult matter, but in my 
belief not beyond the realm of possibility. 
A solution must be sought through a better 
control and more effective and orderly 
marketing of the product when produced. 
The individual efforts of 6,500,000 farmers 
pulling often at cross purposes will get us 
The organized effort of these 
same farmers, however, can exercise a pro- 
found influence upon both the production 
and distribution of their products. 

Ultimate solution of the problems con- 
fronting agriculture must be found, for 
they are vital to the welfare of all our people. 
In my judgment the effective approach lies 
in a program embodying efficient farming, 
greater organization of farmers, and the ad- 
justment of such factors as taxes, tariffs, 
freight rates, land development, and the like, 
into a comprehensive national policy that 
will assure to agriculture a just and secure 
share in our economic scheme. 


nowhere. 
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rtisement 
SAVED 
Thousands 
Of Dollars 
in 30 days 


For People 
in all walks 
of life 





Everybody Is Using It 


VERYWHERE people say 
it is truly ‘‘Magic’’. There 
is no end to the successful 

uses Warner Liquid Magic is being 
put to. 


A wrecking company used it to 
take down a steel bridge, held by 
3" bolts, at a tremendous saving. 


One company saved the cost of a 
big press to remove solid tires from 
truck rims. 


A farmer prevented having to sheer 
off stud bolts that hold head of 
wind-mill pump. 


One man took down his furnace 
with it. 

Another, after reading the above 
advertisement, stopped workmen 
who were cutting off the bolts in 
his greenhouse and saved hours of 
labor and cut costs by using Liquid 
Magic. 

Another used it 


connections that 
ground for years. 


to remove pipe 
had been under 


Another freed the frozen bearings 
in his automobile fan. 


Thousands of garage men use it to 


remove rusted spark plugs, nuts 
and bolts, sticking valves, etc. 
In shops everywhere it is being 


used to free gummed bearings in 
lathe heads, etc. 

In one city it is used on fire alarm 
and police boxes to prevent rust. 
In dis-assembling and re-building 
boilers steam fitters save hours of 
hard labor by using it. 


Thousands of plumbers use it to 
remove rusted unions and elbows. 
Women use it a hundred places 
around home; sewing machines, 
hinges, etc.—boys use it on roller 
skates, tools and bicycles—men use 
it on typewriters, lawn mowers, 
guns, etc.—from farms to 
apartments Warner Liquid Magic 
meets a universal need 
Get a can and see for 
Sold on money-back basis. Guar 
anteed by Mr. A. P. Warner, 
famous inventor of the speedom 
If your dealer can not supply 
you, use coupon. 


WARNER-PATTERSON CO, 


920 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Il. 


city 


yourself 


eter. 





| Warner-Patterson Co | 

| 920 S. Michigan Ave., Chicag I | 
Gentlemen 30« 

| Please send me « an of Liquid Mag 

| Name | 

| Address | 
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WOOL SOCKS 









Style 641 
Stik and Wool. 
Colcrs -~ Stone, 
Polo, Lovat, 
Buck, Slate, Ox- 
ford and Smoke. 


To retail at $1.00 








Style 682 


Full - fashioned 
Silk and Wool. 


Colors— Polo, 
Saxe, Sage, 
Lovat and Buck. 


Toretail at $1.50 


Wear! 


Plus the beauty, richness and 
individuality of unusual color 
effects obtainable heretofore 
only in imported socks. 


For Monito Wool Socks are now made of Vigoureux Wool 
Yarns such as used by the finest European knitters. 


Monito Wool Socks are setting new standards for style! 
p inning new laurels for comfort! Making new records 
or wear! 


And They Are Not Expensive! 


MOORHEAD KNITTING CO., Inc. 





Harrisburg, Pa. Look for the Golden 
sd Moor's Head on 
M. K. Co. Makers of Men's Socks Exclusively Each Pair 
1926 
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PLUPY’S FATHER SUPPLIES A 
FEW TALES OF HIS BOYHOOD 


Continued from Page 42 


i have split it. so i have been splitting 
pine wood whitch is eezier to split and not 
haff as heavy to carry in. 

well mother told me she waisted a lot of 
time in putting pine wood into the stove 
and i must split and bring in more hard 
wood. then i asted her if she hadent 
always told me to save my time and she sed 
yes and ised mother havent i saved jest as 
much time as you have waisted and mother 
she laffed and sed yes but her time was 
wirth moar than mine and i must split and 
bring in haff hard and haff pine wood and 
i sed i never had saw or hird of wood that 
was haff hard and haff pine and i guessed 
nobody elce had. then mother laffed again 
and sed she was afrade i was going to be as 
funny as Joshua Billings or Comical Brown 
and she thought i needed to do a little hard 
wirk and so she sed she wood start by 
maiking me come home this afternoon as 
soon as school was out and split hard wood 
until dark, and i was going up river with 
Fatty Melcher. aint that jest my luck. 

i wish i gnew jest how to maik a stick of 
wood fly up and hit me a whang on the 
head and maik a big buntch there. if i did 
that peraps mother wood be afrade to let 
me split enny moar wood ever. but i dont 
dass to try it becaus i am afrade i wood put 
my ey out or brake my nose and look like 
Nick Rollins whitch had his nose smashed 
flat. 

so i had to split all that wood alone be- 
caus Beany and Pewt whitch cood have 
helped me were mad becaus i dident do 
ennything to get licked for and they did. 
i told them they had seen me licked so 
often when they dident that i had a rite to 
see them get licked when i dident. 

ennyway i saw them licked and liked it 
and that was all there was to it. 
coodent ast them after that. and they got 
even with me by starting a three old cat 
game rite in the street by my house where 
i was splitting wood. if that aint bad luck 
i dont know what is. 

so it looks as if i was going to have a long 
seeson of bad luck. sumtimes it seems that 
Beany is the luckiest feller iever saw. when 
me and Pewt had to wirk a hoal week in 
the cemitory washing out the pictures of 
cock ey lamms and angels and cherubims 
and other things me and Pewt and Beany 
had drew on the tombstones, it was Beany 
whitch skinned out of all the wirk by hav- 
ing infirmation of the lungs and laying in 
bed hogging down chicken and gelly and 
ice creem while me and Pewt was wirking 
our heads off. 

and when there is enny wirk to do Beany 
is always being took with scarlet fever or 
cancer or diptheria or yeller jandiss or con- 
sumption or sumthing. 

ennyway tomorrow is Saterday and that 
is good luck. 

Saterday, May 29, 186— i dident have to 
wirk verry hard this morning becaus i split 
up so mutch wood last nite. but i rubbed 
Nellie down until she shone like the seet of a 
pair of broadcloth britches. father was 
coming home on the 2 o'clock trane to taik 
mother and the baby to ride and i wanted 
to go fishing and i gnew if i did that i cood 
go. soi went fishing with Fatty Melcher 
and we went in swimming and had a good 
time in spite of my bad luck. we dident get 
enny fish. 

well when i got home i found Beany 
waiting for me and terrible xcited. i dont 
blaim him. i was most as xcited as he was 
when he told me what had happened. old 
Kize the poliseman is going to move out of 
town and he has gave up his gob and 
Beanys father is going to be a poliseman. 
he was in the calvery in the war and he was 
sed to be a verry brave solger. he sed so 
himself so it must be true. but the best of 
it is that me and Beany and Pewt will have 
a frend on the polise force whitch we have 
never had befoar in our lifes. befoar this 
the polise officers was always laying for us 


so i 


and trying to get us into jale or stait priz- 
zen or the reform school. 

but now things will be different. 
can do most ennything he wants to do if 
it aint two bad. of coarse he dont xpect to 
rob or merder ennyone or to brake into 
houses or the bank or set fire to barns but 
little things like braking windows and hook- 
ing apples and plugging cats and ringing 
door bells and drawing pictures of peeple 
on fenses and wrighting poims about them 
and things like that Beany can do and so 
can his friends. i bet we will have sum fun. 

of coarse Beany feels pretty big about it 
and sed his father cood come over to my 
house with his billy and his revolver and 
give my father a whang on the head and 
put the handcuffs on his rists and drag him 
to the lockup in 2 minits. of coarse i wasent 
going to stand that and i sed huh old 
Beany while your father was triing to do 
that what wood my father be doing and 
Beany sed he wood be begging for mersy 
and hollering pleese officer Watson dont hit 
me again and i will go with you quiet and 
i sed huh i gess not old Beany, he wood be 
braking your father into 40 peaces and 
throwing him into the sope greece barril. 

wel] me and Beany almost got mad with 
eech other but we maid up becaus we can 
have so mutch fun now that we cant afford 
to fite. 

tonite i asted father if Beanys father 
cood do the things Beany sed and father he 
sed that the law had clothed Beanys father 
with verry important rites and duties and 
that if it ever became a part of his duties to 
give him a whang on the head with his 
billy and to put the hancuffs on him and 
drag him to jale, that he trusted that Wats, 
he calls Beanys father Wats, wood do his 
full duty under the law and constitution 
without feer favor or hoap of reward God 
save the stait. then father winked at 
mother and i gnew he wasent a bit afrade 
of Beanys father even if he was a polise- 
man and had been in a calvery reggiment 
in the war. 

then i asted father why he had never 
tride to be a poliseman and he sed that 
when he was a boy and a young man he had 
spent so mutch of his time in escaiping 
from the unwelcome attensions of the Exe- 
ter Polisemen that he had contracted a 
pregudise that had lasted all his life. 

father sed that onct when he was a big 
boy that he and Gim Melcher and Charles 
Taylor and Bill Young and Gim Folsom 
and Gim Odlin had been rasing time and 
the consterbles whitch was what they called 
polisemen in them days, had been laying 
for them. father sed the consterbles was all 
verry respecktable men of the ferst fam- 
ilies. there was old Eg shaped Robinson 
and old Joel Lane the blacksmith and old 
Charles Coffin Smith, fathers uncle, old 
Sherb Summerby and old Long Meeter 
Dow and sum others and old Spectacle 
Lang. they are all auful old men now but 
when father was a boy they were about as 
old as our polisemen are now. 

well when father was a boy there was a 
bull frog pond in the Gnatt Gilman field 
on Hampton Road rite opposite old Charles 
Coffin Smiths house. it wasent verry deep 
water but the mud was deep. it aint ther¢ 
now becaus it was dreened off. beyond the 
pond the big field led down to the river 
whitch was a long way off. father sed it 
was the best bull frog pond in Exeter. 

well the consterbles maid a plan to ketch 
the fellers but old Charles Coffin Smith 
whitch was a grate talker coodent keep his 
yap still and he told sumbody and he told 
sumbody elce and bimeby father herd jest 
what they was going to do. 

you see father and the other fellers wood 
go up Auburn street and meet at Gim 
Folsoms. then after dark they wood 
come down the street towerds the bridge 
taiking off gates and tieing ropes where 

Continued on Page 180 
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p potect 


Your Car 
with the finest 


Shutter made 


Which shall it be this year? Stew- 
ing and fretting and complaining 
about a shutter that gets stuck, over- 
heats motor, burns up alcohol—or, 
MOTO-GARD that gives everything 
you’ve always wanted in a shutter? 

MOTO-GARD provides, at your 
finger tips, the varying degrees of 
motor protection needed to meet all 
weather conditions. It is the easiest 
to operate, the smartest appearing, 
the finest all around shutter made. 


Triple Service/ 
Your Motor Needs it 





MOTO-GARD gives what no 
other shutter on the market, today, 
can offer—TRIPLE SERVICE AC.- 
TION. This permits closing of the 
bottom half while the upper half 
can be opened or adjusted at will 
to any degree of opening until almost 
closed, thus protecting the bottom of 
the radiator where water freezes first, 
and giving closer control over motor 
temperature; entirely closed in severe 
cold weather; all open on warm days. 


Other Distinctive Features 























1, One piece 
frame--not riv- 
; eted, bolted or 
welded 
2 Leaves open 
*  inwardly—giv- 
ing a_ hand- 
i some built-in 4 
appearance 
3. No rattles — 
* tension springs 
hold leaves in 
place 
4. Air tight— 
2 Leaf edges 5 
nest together 
5. Mechanism 
concealed —no -__ = = 
parts exposed — 
6. Leaves replace- _ arse 
able — in 10 = 
minutes if 
co damaged 6 

















Moto-Gard 


At your favorite dealers, or direct. 


THE BREWER-TITCHENER CORP. 
Cortland, N Y, 
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(Continued from Page 178 

peeple wood ketch their hine legs in them 
and fall prostitute on the sidewalk. and 
sumtimes they wood ty them jest high enuf 
to ketch a feller whitch was chasing them 
rite under the chin and neerly yank his 
head off or maik him tirn a back summerset 
and land on his ear. these were good tricks 
but they wasent new ones becaus me and 
Pewt and Beany have did them lots of 
times. then when they got down neerly to 
Stratham road the ferst house on the other 
side was Joel Lanes blacksmith shop, the 
nex house was my uncle Gilman Smiths 
house and store. nex come the Odlin 
brothers shop where they maid carriges. 
they was Gim Bill Joe and Ben. nex was a 
store kep by old Robert and old Ike Shute. 

father had 4 uncles and 2 cusins on that 
street. uncle George Smith whitch always 
carrys a pole with figgers and lines on it. 
father sed he used it to mesure wood and 
timber but mostly to give father a bat on 
the head when he got neer enuf. then 
there was uncle Charles Coffin Smith whitch 
always thougt father had augt to be in jale, 
and uncle Robert Shute whitch dident 
think it but gnew it, and uncle Gilman 
Smith which always liked father and father 
liked him, and cusin Gnatt Shute whitch 
liked father two and cusin Ike Shute 
whitch dident. 

so whatever the fellers whitch was led by 
father done to uncle George and Uncle 
Robert and Uncle Charles Coffin Smith 
they never done ennything to uncle Gil- 
man or to old Gnatt Shute. father sed he 
always saw to it that all his uncles xcept 
uncle Gilman received proper attension 
from the fellers. he sed he hoaped that 
uncle Gilman dident feal that they neg- 
lected him, but if he did feal so he dident 
say ennything about it. 

well father found out that the conster- 
bles was going to lay in wate for the fellers, 
part of them down by Uncle Gilmans store 
and part of them up by Joel Lanes house 
and when the fellers got between them to 
rush out and grab them and put the han- 
cuffs on them and drag them to the jale 
on Plesant Street. 

so father told the fellers that when the 
consterbles rushed out, to follow him and 
go over the wall and down in the dark to 
the bull frog pond and when they got to the 
bank whitch was kind of steep to throw 
themselves down flat under the bank and 
let the consterbles go fliing into the pond. 

Gim Odlin sed that most of the conster- 
bles gnew where the pond was but father 
sed if the fellers jest kep far enuf ahead and 
kep sassing the consterbles that they wood 
be so xcited and mad that they wood for- 
get about the pond. 

well that nite about 8 o’clock father and 
the rest of the fellers whitch had met at 
Gim Folsoms come down the street ringing 
door bells and banging door gnockers and 
holering and yelling like time. when they 
got down in front of Uncle Charles Coffin 
Smiths house out come the consterbles hol- 
lering surrender you 
scoundrels in the naim 
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them befoar they got to the river becaus 
they was desprit enuf to gump in and swim 
across. so evrybody was doing his darndest 
and when the fellers come to the bank father 
yelled at them and they all throwed them- 
selfs down flat under the bank and jest in 
time to see a dimm form go fluking past and 
to hear a auful splash and sputtering and 
then another and another as evry consterble 
went heels over head into the mud and 
water. well father sed he never herd sutch 
langage in his life. ferst they thougt they 
had reeched the river and when they found 
they was in the pond he sed they cussed 
and swore at the pond and at Gnatt Gil- 
man whitch owned it and at eech other and 
evrything and while they was doing this 
and draging their hine legs out of the mud 
father and the fellers sneeked up the field 
and back to the street again and then come 
back after lots of peeple whitch had herd 
the yells and swaring and were running 
across the field to see what the truble was. 

well evrybody laffed about it and nobody 
cood sware that father and the others was 
the fellers whitch done it and so nothing 
was did about it. but evrybody sed they 
gnew father was the ring leader in it but 
they coodent sware to it. father sed he was 
glad i dident taik after him and i sed i was 
glad of it two but i wished i had been alive 
to see the consterbles pile up in the frog 
pond and hear them sware. 

i asted father what he wood have did if 
he had been caugt becaus Gereral Marston 
was a boy then and coodent help him as he 
had me. and father sed that my grand- 
father wood have got Joseph Tilton or 
Honorible George Sullivan to get father 
out of the scraip and they wood have did 
it because evrybody liked my grandfather. 
i gess that is why i have got out of so menny 
scraips becaus evrybody likes my father. 
but now Beanys father is a poliseman we 
can do most ennything if it isent two bad. 

father told sum moar stories about what 
he did when he was a boy becaus he sed it 
wood be a warning to me. a warning is a 
good thing becaus it shows a feller how to 
get out of rong things he has did or to ack 
so innosent that sum other feller will get 
snached bald headed. i dont beleeve i cood 
count the times i have got caugt and licked 
for what other fellers has did. i wasent as 
smart as father. 

Sunday, May 30, 186— today i went to 
chirch as usual. Beanys father went whitch 
isent usual becaus he taiks cair of the con- 
gregational chirch but sence he is a polise- 
man he has gave up that gob. well today 
he set in a front phew in the Unitarial 
chirch and looked stirn and fearce. Beany 
dident dass to let the wind out of the organ 
or to peep out and maik up faces. so chirch 
was pretty dull. i think evrybody missed 
seeing Beany rase time. 

after chirch me and Pewt and Beany 
talked it over and we desided to wate and 
see if ennything happened to give us a 
chanct to have sum fun. we put sum new 
elasticks in our slingshots for as Pewt sed 





of the law. well away 
went the fellers over the 
stone wall and into the 
field and after them 
went the consterbles 
waving their staffs. 
father sed they dident 
have billys then to 
whang criminals with 
but long staffs with 
brass tips whitch cood 
give a feller a auful 
welt. it was pretty dark 
but peeple cood see bet- 
ter in the dark in those 
days becaus they dident 
have street lites and 
they had to. 

the fellers was run- 
ning all they gnew how 
and keeping jest ahead 
and sassing the con- 
sterbles and the con- 
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a feller can always have sum fun with a 
slingshot and a handful of buckshot. 

Monday, May 3i, 186— nothing mutch 
happened today. we plugged 2 or 3 cats 
and set 2 dogs fiting by plugging one. 
Beanys father carrys a billy hiched to his 
rist and a revolver in his hipp pocket. 
he hasent maid an arrest yet. but he looks 
round pretty sharp for a chanct. 

Tuesday, June 1, 186— Beanys father 
hasent maid a arrest yet. i gess he isent so 
smart as Beany thinks. Beany hit old 
printer Smith today in the hine leg and he 
chased Ros Tomson way up to Elliott 
Street befoar he gave up. Ros is a good 
runner and so is old Smith but Ros escaiped. 

Wensday, June 2, 186-—— grate time to- 
day. Beanys father has made a arrest. he 
arrested a italian hand organ grinder and 
a munkey and a hand organ. it was verry 
xciting and peeple are all going down to the 
trial tomorow. it was a verry xciting scean. 
Beany is auful proud of his father. nobody 
but me and Pewt knows how it happened. 
i hoap nobody ever will know. but i dont 
see how ennybody will know becaus no- 
body will ever read this but me. 

well they was a italian man with a big 
munkey and a organ, the munkey was big- 
ger than the munkeys they usually have, 
and he had a long tale that he cood curl 
under him and set on. well the man had 
gone down Court Street playing at houses 
and the munkey wood hold out his hat for 
cents and taik off his hat and then gump up 
on the organ and give the cent to the man 
and then gump down. he was hiched by a 
string to a belt round his waste. 

well the man was playing in front of the 
Swampscot stable when Beany sed i wun- 
der how a munkey will ack if we hit him 
with a slingshot. so we hid behine my hedg 
and Pewt let ding as hard as he cood jest 
when the munkey had gumped on the mans 
sholder and hit the munkey jest above 
where his tale was hiched on. well that 
munkey squeeled jest like a rat and tride 
to bite himself where Pewt hit and then he 
gumped on the italian mans hed and bit 
him and scrached him and pulled his hair 
feerful and the man kep yelling cristo dia- 
blo cristo diablo. ennyway it sounded like 
that and he licked the munkey with a stick 
and jest then Beanys father rushed up and 
grabed him and hit him a auful whang on 
the head and put on the hancuffs. well sum 
of the men sed he hadent augt to be arested 
becaus the munkey bit him, and sum sed 
it sirved him rite and the man kep saying 
my munka bitta me i leek heem. he my 
munka. but Beanys father sed there wasent 
ennybody going to vilate the law while he 
held office and he arested him for cruilty to 
animals. so he drug him and the munkey 
and the hand organ off to the lockup with 
all the crowd following and put them all in 
the lockup and locked them up tite. 

so they are going to have court tomorrow 
at 9 oh clock and old Francis has got to go 
as a witness becaus he was riding by and 
saw it and so there wont be enny school and 
weareall going tocourt. 
it is going to be in the 








town hall befoar old 
Bill Hunniwell. Alvy 
Wood, Pile Woods 
father is going to be 
Beanys fathers lawyer 
and Amos Tuck is go- 
ing to be the italian 
mans lawyer. he got 
him out of the lockup 
and sent him to Ed 
Toles fathers hotel. 
Beanys father sed they 
bailed him out but i 
dont see why they had 
to do that becaus he 
hadent been drinking. 
i can hardly wait for 
tomorrow. i hoap the 
trial will last until af- 
ternoon sothat we wont 
have to go to school. 
Editor's Note—This is 
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Canned Meats 


Cooked Corned Beef 
Roast Beef 
\ ienna Sausage 


Beef Steak and Onion 
Hamburger Steak 


\ Loaf 


Ask for LIBBY’S 
when you buy the following foods 


Meat-wich Spread 


Chili Con Cart 


i h 
Lunch Tongue 
Ox Tongue 
Get Dx ed Ham 
Pot Mea 
B ss Chicke 
Potted Chicken 
Sliced Dr Beet 
Sliced Ba 
Mince M 
Plum Pu g 
Mexican Tamales 
Bou Mi Cubes 
Beef Extract 





Fruits, Vegetables 


Sitced Pineapple 
Crushed Pineapple 
Pea hes » Pears 

A pricot: 
Cherries, 
Cherries . 
Fruits for Salad 
Plums, . ip ples 
Ap ple Butter 
Jellies . Jams 
Strawberries 

Ra pberr tes 
Loganberries 
Blackberries 
Prunes, Figs 
Asparagus 
Spinach 

Pork and Beans 
Tomatoes 

Sweet Potatoes 
Sauer Kraut 


Tomato Soup 


Partial List 


Royal Anne 


Varaschino 


Milk 
Evaporated Milk 
Condensed Milk 


Pickles, Condiments 
Catchup 

Chili Sauce 

Mustard 

Queen Olives (Spanish 
Stuffed Olives (Spanish 
Olive Oil (Spanish 
Ripe Olives (California) 
Sweet Pickles 

Sour Pickles 

Sweet Mixed Pickles 
Sweet Mustard Pickles 
Dill Pickles 

Sweet Relish 

Sweet Cauliflower 
Sweet Onions 


Chow Chow 


Salmon 
Red Alaska Salmon 


A special opportunity for buying these 
foods —watch for 
cer’s during CANNED FOODS WEEK 
November 10th t« 
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only one conclusion to be drawn 
n W asthereever anything like the 
tool 


the joy out of life? So 


(Andy dined alone in the apartment café. 


Mike his way to the service elevator, 
aused at his table. ‘‘Ah reckon it’s all 
ovah with Mist’ Gilligan by this tahm, 





the right spirit. ‘Yes, 
ast rites were administered and 
lligan departed this life, in the hope 
of a happy hereafter. All over!” 

No hahm in hoping. A right 
but we all has to go 
Cain’t dodge it 


That was more 








n. he was: 
Yas-suh. 











{ i 
ohow, mm 1. Eve’y tahm Ah gets 
mal 1, Ah says to mahse’f, ‘This yer’s 
going to be the las’ tahm.’ But sho!”’ 
At the in’s severe glance, he passed 
n, grinning Andy finished his dinner 


» dnd 
, and 





s apartment, telling 
f that now was the time for some real 
lid comfort. He made every preparation, 
getting into an old smoking jacket and slip- 
} \ 


pers, piacin 


i went upstairs to | 


is tobacco jar, some ciga- 


ettes, an ash tray and an extra pipe or two 


a taboret by his easy-chair, augmenting 
the ease of the chair with pillows and ad- 

ting the reading lamp. He 
hirty-odd feet of shelving 
vere talking about and 


iis feet on another cush- 


then se- 


OOK That peopie 


\ 
} 
I 





ith 





id what more could a man 


He read —or 


ie first two pages; 


rather his eye followed the 
and then, re- 


; mind had been elsewhere, 


tinat } 











turned | and doggedly reread them. 
Still his interest was not excited, and he be- 
n to tu eaves at random, dipping into 
rts from which he half-heartedly deduced 
ending, and then turned to the end to 


i that his deduction was entirely wrong 
‘tcareahang. It might bea 
r’s profound knowledge of life 
I 


this 





proof 


utterly 


t character, that was so 





wical and inconsistent; but, perhaps, if 
e had followed the darned thing, step by 
tep, through processes of thought to re- 
tir action, its conclusion would have 


emed more reasonable. 
ward at 


smoothly and evenly progressive 


Anyway, looking 
his own career—latterly so 
he could 


that its pivotal actions were caused by 





‘ tat its pivota 

e rather than thought, and their con- 

equi € therefore, could not have been 
( ed. 

t seemed to him that that was life. You 

| I l t for yourself with the utmost 

e, a the lines you had laid out 





th all the concentration and firmness that 
permitted, and 
would come along and knock 


r nature bingo! some 
lan and purpose all agley and galley-west. 


Here was Joe, for instance 

book dropped from his knee and fell 

f Through the |} 

of tobacco smoke, Andy was trying to vis- 
‘ .. ‘ 


d to the floor. 





haggard, woebevgone face 
revealed by the top ser 
y shielded flash light. Joe 
under a hedge in an attitude 
Be- 


ide him, in the overflowing ditch, was the 


l pale, 
as he first saw it, 


ser- 


his complete exhaustion. 


major portion of an unpleasantly dead 
horse whose forelegs stuck ludicrously up- 
ht; their shoes, washed clean by the 





wnpouring rain, gleaming for a moment 
is the light touched them. 








What the » you doing there? de- 
manded the top. ‘‘ Pick up your equipment 
nd hustle after your company, you ¥ 
Other words were added. Joe blinked at 
the light le spoke with the languid drawl 
a sick man. ‘Later on, mon général. I 
topped for a few moments to rest and enjoy 
he soft perfume of the night air’’— he 
iffed and shuddered slightly —‘“‘and I beg 
ot to be dist ir i Don't trouble about 
ne Join you ds, my good fellow. 
And you might see tt y sheets are 
\ iired and my covers turned wher 
u get to where the de we're going 


The sergeant was a man of action when 
words failed him. He leaped the ditch and 
with much earnestness applied the toe of his 
shoe to that part of Joe’s person that was 
least susceptible to serious injury, exhort- 
ing him the while. Joe remaining inert, the 
top was proceeding to more heroic measures 
when Private Tyler intervened with a re- 
spectful suggestion that the guy was all in, 
and at the same moment there came, above 
the distant reverberations of explosive 
sound, the drumming of a plane overhead, 
succeeded by a flash and a crash near by 
too near to be pleasant. A succession of 
flashes and crashes, and the sergeant left 
abruptly toshepherd his milling flock ahead. 

“Take a fairly moderate swig of this, 
fella, and see if you can’t wabble on to din- 
ner,’ said Andy, as the noise of the plane 
died away. “Jerry must think it’s Faster, 
dropping his eggs around like that. Try it. 
We haven't far to go.” This lippy weakling 
interested him. 

‘*Eau de vie is right,” said Joe, having 
swigged and gasped. ‘‘ Water of life! You're 
one of Nature’s noblemen, I'll say. Yes, 
I'll try. That’s got more kick in it than the 
sarge gave me—and remind me to have 
him court-martialed if I should happen to 
forget it. Well, here goes.” 

Andy had to carry his rifle for him and 
give him a helping elbow through the mire; 
but they made it to chow and to a shelter 
of a sort, provided by Francis X. Cassidy, 
formerly ofthe Notre Dame, Indiana,eleven, 
and then Andy’s buddy. They squeezed 
Joe in with them and he joined his H Com- 
pany next morning; but from that time on 
he saw a good deal of Andy, and when 
Francis X. got his, one busy day in Septem- 
ber when the boys went a-nesting, Andy be- 
gan to return his calls. 

So they had, more or less, fought, bled 
and died together, had Andy and Joe. They 
had been boon companions on two or three 
occasions for a wild week in Paris, and part- 
in various crimes against property, 
edible and potable, whenever occasion of- 
fered. It wasin Paris that Andy had diplo- 
matically rescued Joe from a certain little 
devil inappropriately named Céleste; and 
Joe had tipped Andy off to the fact the 
blond Red Cross angel nurse was already 
engaged to a cheerful young butcher boy 
from Bellevue. She was asure-enough angel, 
too, but careless with her eyes and criminally 
reckless with the touch of her gentle hands, 
to Andy’s sorrow. That was when Andy 
was in the base hospital after a Heinie had 
tried to slice off the top of his skull with a 
a most uncanonical weapon. He 
should have been a good Heinie, for he died 
young. Joe happened to see to that. 

And who would have thought that this 
same Joe wouid one day be standing up in 
a beetle-back coat, topper and spats—yes, 
forswearing the vow that he made 
after the Céleste affair—just for a little 
snip of a fluff who had hornswoggled him 
into believing her to be the Creator's 
: re and had already halfway re- 
formed him, and would probably bully the 
unfortunate guy into being a pattern and 
an example with no endearing qualities left! 

‘I suppose I'll used to it after a 
Andy reflected, ‘‘as that black- 
haired, boy-bobbed baby said. What was 
her name? Miss—oh, darn it—-Miss 
Miss Hubbard, of course! That was 
it—-Hubbard. And Isobel called her Vera 
Vera Hubbard. She had some glimmering 
that one. If Joe had married 
the fool—it mightn’t have 
But what the heck does a woman 
know about getting used to it? Her girl 
friend! Not Isobel; but at that, 
may be better than I think she is.” 





ners 


cleaver 


' 
spats 
spats. 


chef-d’ wurr 


get 





of sense, 
her 


worse. 


been so 
Isobel 


But Andy did get used to it, more or 
chiefly by dining out with some con- 
man, or two or three congenial men, 
and taking in a snappy show later. Joe’s 

Andy 
a Western 


less 


genial 


honeymoon. somehow, never in- 


one New 


uded Isobel— was 
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Orleans, San Antonio, the Grand Canyon 
and Los Angeles, and from there a motor 
trip up the coast to San Francisco. No 
slouch of an itinerary if nobody has hap- 
pened to tell you. Andy got post-card pic- 
tures of the French Market, the Alamo, the 
Royal Gorge, the Ambassador Hotel and a 
flock of Spanish missions, with scrawls in 
Joe’s hand to show that he was not forgot- 
ten. Isobel had added her spidery signa- 
ture to the first two, which was damned 
sweet and perfectly darling of her. Also, 
on one of them Joe had started to write “I 
wish you was And then he had ob- 
literated the four words with a pen stroke 
nearly. On another, he had said, “ Will 
write a good letter tomorrow,” and had 
done nothing of the sort. Oh, well, one 
can’t expect too much of a person still under 
the influence. 

Then came an afternoon when Andy an- 
swered a ring on his desk phone, and Joe’s 
voice said to his hello, “‘Connect me with 
that degraded bum, Tyler, please, if he 
hasn't been fired yet.” 

“Mr. Andrew Tyler speaking,’’ Andy 
responded frigidly. ‘‘I don’t hear very dis- 
tinctly, but I infer that this is a 
uxorious simp I once knew who was mis- 
called Joseph. How are you stacking up, 
Joe, and when did you get back?” 

“Yesterday. Howsa boy?” 

“Rotten! Listen, useless, I’ll come right 
out and see you.” 

“Fine! Bully! That’s the chat! There’s 
a train leaves the Penn Station at 3:43 you 
can make. I’ll meet Eh? Hold the 
wire a moment, Andy.” 

Half a minute later: “‘ You there, Andy? 
Say, Andy, make that tomorrow instead of 
this afternoon, will you? well, I'd 
forgotten that Isobel’s folks are going to be 
here, and I want to have a good old chin by 
our own two Eh? Hold the wire a 
moment, Andy. 

‘You there, old-timer? 
tell you that we want you all to ourselves. 
She Hold the wire; she wants to talk 


poor, 





teason 


Isobel Says to 


to you.” 
A soft 
“How do you do-o, Mr. Tyler? — 
Well, Andy then. I forgot, for the mo- 
ment’’—a little ripple of treble laughter. 
“I’m so-o sorry that we aren't to have you 
with us this afternoon. 
fectly crazy to see you ever since we got 
back. Yes, I have too. I thought 
you would take that for granted. But you 
know how it is, settling a house. ae 
Well, you will know some day. You'll 
see. . . . Yes, we had a perfectly lovely 
time and we're crazy to tell you all about 
it. Tomorrow evening then, if you're sure 
you have no other engagement. We dine 
at eight. Don’t trouble to dress if you 
don’t feel like it; we’re quite informal. 
Keep still, Joe darling, please. How can I 
talk when you persist in interrupting me, 
dearest ? Mr. 
sorry 
Oh, 
but we want to, and as soon as we get our 
guest room Joe! As soon as 
Joe!—QOh, dear! It’s no use, Mr.—Andy. 
Till tomorrow evening then. Lovely! 
Au ’voir!” 


Miss Mosely was plain shocked, you 


cooing, exquisitely modulated: 


Joe has been per- 


I was going to say, 
Ty—Andy, that we're so awfull 
that we can’t put you up yet. 





‘ 


Miss O’Brien’s reaction was a 
giggle, stifled suddenly when she met Mr. 
Tyler's glare how Mr. Tyler had 
been mighty stuffy the last week or two, 
and he had hitherto looked to her like meat 
for the famishing—if a girl knew her table 
manners. Take it from little Kathleen, 
you could never tell about these elderly 
Liable to go moldy on you any 


could see. 





some 


ginks. 
minute. 
Andy’s first impulse after his profane ex- 
plosion was to call back Flushing, asking 
for Mr. Gilligan. He thought better of 
that. He would write a polite note, telling 
Joe Gilligan and his beauteous bride to go 
That would he the dig- 


plumb straight to. 


nified course. But as he sat solitary at 
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dinner, Mike told him that he was wanted 
and it turned out to be Joe 


on the phone, 
again. 

“T thought I’d catch you while you wer 
eating, old top,”’ Joe said. ‘‘Central shut 
Isobel off a while back —I mean this after- 
and I couldn’t seem to get you 
Joe was a poor liar, always. 
““About tomorrow,” he on. “You 
take that 3:43 train—see? I'll be at the 
station to meet you and tender you the 
freedom of the city. Y’see, it’s like Isoh« 
said about the folks. I figured that you 
and I could do a sneak up to my room-—m; 
den—and let the family gab, but 

‘*Where are you, Joe?”’ Andy asked. 

“Inadrugstore,”’ Joeanswered. “ Why?” 

‘I just asked.”” Andy grinned sardon 
ically. ‘‘ Well, I can’t get away tomorrow 
before the shop closes, but I'll be along in 
time for dinner. Fight o’clock, Mrs 
Isobel said. Don’t try to meet me. I have 
your address and I'll get a taxi at the sta- 
tion. G’-by! 

“See how you like that,” he said, and 
went back to his dinner, feeling a grim sat- 
isfaction in his the 
spirited worm who was already so far under 
his wife’s domination that he had to sneak 
out to a drug store on some paltry excuse 
to telephone to his friend. And lying! 
That wasn’t so bad, though, trying to 
shield his woman. The crust of her, butting 
in! ‘‘We want you to ourselves!”” We, we, 
we! How do they get that way? Well, he, 
Andy, would show up on the stroke of 
eight, or a little past, and clad in his rarely 
used evening things. Let her see that he 
could be as formal as hell when he took the 
notion! 

‘““Wanted on er phome, Mist’ Tyler.” 

“Tell ’em I’m at dinner and to call agair 
in half an hour,” said Andy. He would se« 
if Joe dared wait and if he considered him- 
self inventive enough to frame up a story 
to account to Isobe! for the time he took 
provided that he waited. But almost im 
mediately he repented and hurried after 
the boy before the curt message was given 


noon er 
after that.” 
went 





comeback at poor- 





It was Joe, as he had surmised, and Jo: 
seemed troubled. 

“Say, Andy, you ain’t sore, are you 
You ought to know better than to get sor 
at me, Andy. Listen, you supersensitive 
You just got Isobel wrong 
you got me wrong too. The point is, there’ 
no argument. 


train, 


snipe! and 
You come out on that 3:43 
mon vieur, and bring along your 
pocket comb and toothbrush—get that? 
About that guest room—well, you don’t 
understand women, that’s all. They want 
to have things just so, if it’s for somebody 
they think a lot of —get that? I explained 
to her that you were a roughneck, raised ir 
the gutter and not used to luxury, so now 


it’s all right —see?”’ 

“That’s all right, Joe.’ Andy was 
touched. “Still, I don’t think that | 
shall 

“What you think isn’t of any conse- 
quence, and never was. The 3:43. I’ll meet 


it. Tha’s all. 


and good-by.” 


God bless you, dear heart, 


For the second time Andy was Snapped 
off by a member of the Gilligan family. 


He made the train, and certainly it was 
old sunbrowned face 
beaming at him. But could this be true, o1 
was it but the fantasy of a fevered or other 

wise disordered brain? 


good to see Joe’s 


Yes, Joe’s shoulde 
seemed solid enough as Andy gripped it and 
swung him round for a better survey. Ye: 
Joe was wearing plus-fours and his gart. red 
harlequin hose were, if anything, more 
noticeable still. A necktie of the gaudiest 
rainbowest hues decorated Joe’s wishbone. 
“Can the airy persiflage and quit the 
clowning and come along.” said Joe, and 
led the way to a nifty little trick nosed up 
to the curb outside the station, the door of 


which he Where’ 


we'llta 


Swung open 


“Hop in. 
your bag? . « Oh, ve-ry well: 
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here is only one way to 
take the fight out of motoring 


You will never know how much mentai 
and physical effort you needlessly expend 
with your present car—till you experience the 


calm, serene ease of New Franklin performance! 


You Can’t Control 

Road Roughness, But— 
—you ¢an control its comfort - wrecking 
effects. Heavy weight and rigidity won't do 
it. They put more fight in. Franklin light 
unsprung weight and flexible construction 
take it out. 

No bump, no bounce—no jerk, no jar— 
with this marvelously different car. ‘“Wash- 
board” going, rail crossings, detours — 
nothing slows you up. You get supreme 
comfort without u orking for #! 


You Can't Control 

Handling Handicaps, But— 
—you can control their tiring effects. Heavy 
weight and rigidity won't do it. They put 
more fight in. Franklin freedom from unnec- 
essary weight and Franklin's non-skid trans- 
mission brake take it out. 

No tugs, no toil—no stress, no strain— 
in driving this almost human car. Handling 
is instinctive, not a matter of strength —brak- 
ing a test of touch, not of thrust—o/f certainty, 
not of hope! 

You Can’t Contro! 

Weather and Grades, But— 
—you can control their annoying effects. 
Water won't do it. That adds a fight of its 
own. Only Franklin air cooling—now en- 
dorsed by aviation—takes the fight out from 
beginning to end. 

No filling, no draining—no watching, no 
worry — winter or summer—-with this ad- 
vanced car. And you can take the longest 
grade, the deepest sand or mud—without a 
sign of overheating or power loss! 


Learn the Full 
New Franklin Story 
The story of high power and of equally 
high economy. Of more miles in a day and 
of fewer ownership cares. Of outstanding 
style and quality, and of wear so slow that it 
takes years to be of any consequence 
It is a story which already this year has led 
to a 50% gain in sales to former owners of 
water-cooled cars. A ride will tell it 
The New Franklin can be owned on terms 
which make it the wisest investment and the 
easiest fine car purchase today. Price includes 
balloon tires, Watson Stabilators, front and 
rear bumpers, — tire, tube, cover and 
lock, windshield wiper, rear-view mirror, 
combination stop and tail light, oil gauge on 
dash, and transmission lock. 


EDAN FULLY EQUIPPED $279 O sito. 
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a iter. Gosh, Andy, I’m glad to 
ee you! Ali set? Let’s go!” 
“7 ‘ting of them voluminous nether 
Andy began; and back 
kidded in quite their usual 
senseless content and 
happy ail the way to the new nine-room 
Dutch-Colonia! love nest that stood on its 
emerald lawn cheek by jowl with a Tudor 
ottage and a Spanish bungalow. And there, 
a charming picture between the two clipped 
and tubbed cedars at the doorway, stood 
Isobel. The spirit of welcome at the open 
And she outstretched to Andy two 
Two, 


it that |: 


r 
tesper 
abiliments 
and forth they 
manner, and were 


door! 
graceful arms tapering into hands. 
Both hands! 

goof,” Joe instructed 


mind you! 

“Kiss 
ovially. 

“Joe!” But she smilingly turned a cool 
cheek for Andy’s respectful salute. How 
was it then that, in the face of such kind- 
ness and cordiality, a sort of impalpable 
pall should have fallen upon the two men? 
No hostess could have been more gracious, 
ind it was easily seen that Joe was proud of 
her and soused to the ears in connubial 
bliss; yet there was evident a certain nerv- 
ous repression in his manner toward her, as 
there was now in his manner toward Andy 
and in Andy’s toward him. Spontaneity 
seemed to have departed. Andy was by no 
means devoid of the social graces, but Joe’s 
too-obvious efforts to draw them out for 
Isobel’s admiration made him a trifle stiff 
in spite of his honest intention to be friendly 
He found it difficult to 


her, you 


and agreeable. 
keep smiling 
Isobel did that easily. 
ack of conversational material —the house, 
which was her father’s wedding gift; the 
‘ar that Joe had just bought—and only 
back two days; the local shops, the trans- 
portation to town, its convenience and its 
drawbacks, their expectations of social life 
in Flus 
“You're in for it, Joe.’ 
‘Right! Iaimtoshine. The lady’s got a 
tailor picked out for me on Fifth Avenue to 
go on with until we get to dear Lunnon and 
she takes me to—where’s the place, sweet- 
ness; 
‘Savile Row. I don’t care, I like a man 
to be well dressed, and Joe is the most care- 


And she found no 





less thing! 

‘I ask you!” said Joe, grinning. 
look it?” 

‘He was playing golf this morning, and I 
suppose he’d never dream of changing if 
I didn’t remind him.” 

“No rest, and change of scenery—that’'s 
what the lady’s strong for. She made me 
get this rig in Pasadena just because I was 
going to shoot a few holes at the Annandale 
one afternoon with a man. Can you beat 
that? Well, I can’t say that you didn’t 
tell me so, Andy.” 

‘“What did you tell him, Mr. Tyler?” 

‘Andy, my love,”’ Joe corrected gently. 

“What did you tell him, Andy? Or is 
it’’-- very sweetly 
between you that I am not to share?” 

“T told him that you would civilize 
Andy replied “T’ve been making 
fruitless efforts in that direction for some 
years, but I felt from the minute I saw you 
that your influence would be successful.” 

‘It was lovely of you to try,” said Isobel, 
giving him a queer look. ‘I must see what 
Joe darling, as Mr. Tyler so aptly 


“Dol 


“one of those secrets 


him Ty 


l can do. 


put it, you're in for it.”’ 


Toe said that he would try to bear it with 


fortitude, and speaking of Pasadena— there 
was a great deal to say about that fair 
ewel in the California diadem, and Mrs. 


Gilligan said a great deal of it and then be- 
gan on Hollywood 
“Why the devil doesn't she go and look 
ifter things in the kitchen?’ Andy asked 
himself angrily. ‘Joe can't get a word in.” 
Not strictly true. Joe also had things to 
elate, and related them; but it must be 


onfessed that he did so under correction of 


ertain inaccuracies. Accuracy seemed to 
be Isobel’s middle name. She seemed 
ather to insist upon it 

Why the dev does she keep butting 


Andy asked hims« 
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But she did go to the kitchen eventu- 
ally—or somewhere; but she left the atmos- 
phere of reserve behind her. In decency, 
Andy and Joe could hardly have burst into 
freedom at the instant of her departure, like 
children in a schoolroom during the ab- 
sence of the teacher. 

**Smoke, old lad, if you want to,” said 
Joe. 

“Sure Isobel wouldn't 

“Heavens, no! Well, yes, I'll have one 
with you. No, she won’t mind. 
regular feller. And most of her girl friends 
smoke.” 

He didn’t sound quite convincing, but 
Andy craved smoke, and they lighted ciga- 


” 


She’s a 


rettes. ‘‘Where do you get that heavens 
line?"’ Andy inquired. ‘‘Switched over 
from the bad place, haven’t you? Some 


epithet, I'll say!” 

“It’s natural enough,”’ Joe said, “‘ being 
in a paradisaical state, fella. Andy, you’ll 
never know what it is until you try it once.” 

“Ye-ah? I suppose so. Once enough, 
you reckon? What’s that for? Take 
it away.” 

‘‘For your ashes,’ said Joe seriously, 
continuing to present the tray. 

““Oh, heavens!” ejaculated Andy. 

And it was a perfect little dinner that Joe 
changed for—merely into a dark business 
suit, so as not to embarrass our guest. The 
flowers were Andy’s roses, sent out that 
morning; the napery, the silver and the 
crystal were absolutely comme il faut and 
perfectly en régle, and a neat maid served 
blamelessly in black. Isobel in full fig 
filmy turquoise. More talk about the Span- 
ish missions, a little about the political situ- 
ation, less about the bootleg —Joe switching 
to the art of Benny Leonard and explaining 
that he meant Henry James. Who was 
Benny Leonard, Isobel wanted to know, 
and Joe did some more switching, and then 
proposed coffee in the living room. Isobel 
would play to them—some—-er—Chopin. 

‘And I want you to sing for Isobel— 
some of the little ditties with which you 
were wont to beguile the tedium of our 
bachelor parties,” said Joe, the idiot. 

Isobel played a nocturne very nicely and 
then a little thing of Ravel’s, and then 
Andy was obliged to oblige or seem ungra- 
cious. He had a fairly good barytone voice 
and could manage an accompaniment that 
wasn’t too bad, so he chose one or two safe, 
time-hallowed selections from his reper- 
toire. 

**Now one or two of the French ones,’ 
Joe requested. ‘“‘He’s some Frog, this guy, 
Isobel.” 

But Andy positively declined. The French 
ones were—well, idiomatic. But Joe in- 
sisted and Isobel was even more insistent. 
Well, if they asked for it— Andy thereupon 
recklessly chanted L’amant d’Amanda, 
which, by the way, had been one of Céleste’s 
war horses. That settled Joe and termi- 
nated the performance. Andy, soon after 
that, was obliged to ask about trains. 

“Trains nothing whatever!” Joe roared. 
“You're staying here tonight.” 

There was an argument—which Isobel 
settled: ‘‘ Darling, Mr. Tyler knows best 
whether he can stay. We would be de- 
lighted if he felt that he could, but we 
mustn't try to force him. If you must go, 
Mr. -Andy, there’s one in just half an 
hour. I’msosorry you can’t stay, but per- 
haps next time 

So they drove him to the station. It was 
such a lovely moonlight night and Isobel 
thought she would enjoy a little fresh air. 


’ 


’ 


‘*Well, how do you like old Andy, sweet- 
ness?"’ asked Joe, as they started back. 
**Great old scout, isn’t he?” 

Isobel shrugged. ‘To be perfectly can- 
did, old dear, I don’t see quite what makes 
you think he’s so wonderful,” she replied. 
‘Personally, I'm not crazy about him.” 

“You're kidding,’ said Joe. ‘Aren't 
you kidding?”’ he demanded anxiously 

**T suppose I must try to like him, but I 


wish Never mind. Isn't the moon 
lovely? "Member that night at the Torrey 
pines?” 

“Uh-huh. But listen 
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“Joe dearest, I wish you would break 
yourself of that slangy listen habit. I think 
you must have got that from your friend, 
Mr. Tyler. I must say his language isn’t 
always very choice.” 

“Now you speak of it, you may be right,” 
said Joe. ‘‘I don’t know a living soul that 
uses only choice language. Even our Eng- 
lish pro at Dartmouth eased off from the 
undefiled ever and anon. But listen! You 
don’t mean to say that you don’t like old 
Andy! I won’t say that he was at his best 
tonight—probably a little shy, but—why, 
nobody could help liking him! You do, 
don’t you? Honest now!” 

“T like him as well as he does me, at 
least.”’ 

“That’s the stuff! 
just about all right.” 

“Apple sauce!”’ snapped the purist. 
“He hates me. He loathes me, and you 
know it perfectly well. I suppose some 
husbands would resent that, but you don’t 
mind. After all, he’s your friend—your 
dearly beloved, sacred, perfect friend, and 
I’m only your wife, and I'd better be careful 
how I criticize him. I don’t care; I think 
he has a mean, sinister face, with that dis- 
reputable scar and all, and that sarcastic 
smile; and you can say what you like— 
he’s coarse. What was that song—Aman- 
da’s lover? Something horrid, I know, but 
he gabbled it off so fast—what was it?” 

“IT don’t remember ever hearing it be- 
fore,” Joe lied miserably. ‘Something 
about pipe off that bird; he’s ——— Oh, 
what’s the use? The point is ‘a 

“The point is, you colored up when he 
began to sing it, and ——” 

‘Listen, sweetheart - 

“A nice thing for a man to sing inde- 
cent - i 

“‘Who said it was indecent? 

“Then you translate it. I dare you to! 
And I can just imagine the surroundings— 
where he took you in that detestable Paris.” 

“He took me nowhere. We went x 

“Yes, you went with him to the Y. M. 
C. A. and you both read the magazines and 
drank a glass of lemonade and ——”’ 

‘Listen, Isobel,”’ said the worm, turning 
and speaking with deadly softness. ‘‘We 
did nothing of the sort. We went to some 
of the lowest dives in Montmartre and 
filled our skins with brandy and absinth, 
and there was a flock of girls 6 

“Oh!” cried Isobel, in tones of anguish. 
“T knew he was going to make trouble be- 
tween us! I knewit! Iknewit! Iknewit!” 


He thinks you are 


” 


ay —— 


Andy was not going to give Joe up with- 
out a struggle, ghastly as this experience 
had been. He went to Flushing again, and 
yet again, and strove, almost humbly, to 
propitiate the demon wife; but neither his 
nor Joe’s effort could even mitigate Mrs. 
Gilligan’s sugar-coated hostility. That fool 
Joe on one occasion increased it by telling 
her facetiously that but for Andy she would 
in all probability have waited at the church 
in the lurch and upset, like the forlorn lady 
in the song. The fact that Joe had actually 
overslept on his wedding morning and had 
been aroused by Andy was no screaming 
joke to Isobel, and that is no grave reflec- 
tion on her sense of humor. The old- 
fashioned farewell stag party of the night 
before, far from being an excuse, was, to 
her, an added offense. Andy had got up 
the party—the orgy. He didn’t serve any- 
thing stronger than coffee? Nonsense! 
Well, if it was the other men who brought 
it, Andy should not have permitted it to be 
drunk, and that was that. Joe might say 
what he liked, but Andy had exerted a bad 
influence on him. 

Of course Joe didn't believe that. No 
denying, though, that Andy would have 
been the better for a good woman’s com- 
panionship. He had the nerve to say that 
to Andy on one of his rare and getting- 
rarer visits to the apartment. Andy told 
him very plainly where he got off, and that 
shortened Joe’s call by a good hour and 
caused Andy several bad quarter hours of 
regret. 

There was no blinking the matter-- Andy 
had lost his friend. Joe was no longer the 
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and 
line 


old Joe. Ruined! Getting smug 
would soon be fat. What was that 
about the twain becoming one flesh? That 
wasn’t the worst of it with marriage; the 
twain became one in spirit. A part of Iso- 
bel’s aura seemed to have attached itself 
to her husband, and his self-satisfaction 
was exasperating. He looked about his old 
quarters sniffily. 

“‘ Andy, I wonder how the dickens I could 
ever have stood it here—looking back at 
it. . . . Something so futile about the life 
we led. And you're still leading it!” 

“Haven't you pumped that bilge out of 
your system yet? Yes, too bad, isn’t it? 
No mah-jongg, no pink teas, no garden 
parties, no receptions, nothing to do except 
what I damn please—excuse my profanity. 
I can drop my ashes on the rug, though, 
and I can stay out as late as eleven or 
twelve without having to account for my- 
self. I can go for a week or ten days up 
into the Maine woods, camping and fish- 
ing—according to promise—and not be 
dragged off to Atlantic City against my 
will. Yes, I’m leading that life still. Lead- 
ing it—get that? I’m not led by apron 
strings.” 

“T didn’t say it was against my will,” 
Joe protested. ‘We had a bully good time 
there too. Of course, when I promised to go 
with you ——” 

“Oh, that’s all right. Bless you, I under- 
stand. Anyway, you’re too soft now for the 
hardships of camp life.” 

““Got those gloves still? 
how soft I am!” 

“And go back to Isobel with a black eye 
that brutal Andy gave you? Not any! Be- 
sides, you'd miss your train.” 

“That’s so,’ said Joe, looking at his 
watch; and he left in a hurry. 


I'll show you 


Yes, it was too bad! Andy had half be- 
lieved in that room of his—Andy’s Room 
in the mansionette at Flushing, and in the 
labeled dining-room chair. He had imag- 
ined himself growing old; dear Uncle Andy 
to Joe’s golden-haired, prattling brats, and 
Isobel a sure-enough good fellow. He and 
Joe would go off on their annual fishing trip 
and all would be supracious and galump- 
tious, while—oh, heavens—to quote Joe. 

And it really might have been, if Isobel 
had been a different woman—or if he had 
married Vera Hubbard. 

By the way, he had seen Vera Hubbard 
at the first night of Daughter Dear, You 
Mustn’t, sitting right across the aisle from 
him a seat ahead. His gaze had been at- 
tracted to her almost immediately after he 
and Hulbert Wenstell, of the Earth-Girdle 
Rubber Company, had taken their seats 
even before he quite recognized her, in 
spite of that glossy black head of hair and 
the wholly revealed nape of the white neck 
seeming vaguely familiar. Odd that such a 
perfectly boyish clipping should fail to 
make her seem anything but feminine! But 
one had to take into account the line of the 
neck curving graciously to the bosom, the 
long jet earrings almost touching the slop- 
ing shoulders, as well as the ermine wrap 
draping the back of the seat. The ensemble 
was sufficiently feminine and sufficiently 
striking to attract the attention of any male 
with eyes in his head and blood in his body. 
Wenstell was such a man, and he at once 
nudged Andy and murmured ecstatically, 
“Peach! Oh, boy!” 

Just then the lady looked round, saw 
Andy, smiled and bowed. A funny littl 
twist of a smile too; very fetching. Andy 
remembered noticing it at the fatal wed- 
ding. Then she turned and spoke to the 
bird sitting next to her. He wasn’t such a 
washout, although he did wear a camellia 
in the buttonhole of his well-cut coat and 
wore his hair longer than Miss Hubbard's. 

‘““Long-haired men and_ short-haired 
women!” was Andy’s sneering mental re- 
action. 

“Do you know her?” whispered Wen- 
stell. There was joy in that whisper, and 
fond anticipation. 

“No,” replied Andy. 
where, that’s all.” 


“Met her some- 


Continued on Page 189 
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To is a keen satisfaction in the knowledge 
that every article one wears is above reproach 
The man whose belt is stamped with the name 
HICKOK knows that at least that part of his 
attire, is, in quality and appearance, as fine as 
money ¢an buy. 


SOL) SO) Ge sicicmrlccmirlelane) mela ia tecantimctii 
tones of tan, blue, black, grey and cocoa brown 
ato 910) 40) Gmsitia same tele Beltograms of Hickok 
Plate, Master Plate, or Sterling Silver in a wide 
variety of distinctive designs. This permits 
matching every suit and every occasion with a 
set appropriate in color and style. Look for the 
er Vile o 01) 0) GmeliMme:lcmerla ae) Meil aes alam site 41: 
and Beltogram you buy. ‘Priced $1, $2, $3, $5 37 up 
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—it’s “Come in!” every time he calls. 
She seems so proud of her home 


) 1926, The Estate Stove Company 
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She doesn’t 


come to the door with 
her hat on now 


AST WINTER, she always him with 
her hat and coat on, ready to go out. He often 
wondered why she did not ask him in. Could it be 
that she was ashamed of her home? But this winter 
it’s “Come in!” every time he calls. She seems so 
proud of this same home. And well she might be. 
Everything ts so bright, so tastetul. That hideous 
stove he had caught a glimpse of last year is gone. 
In its place is a handsome Heatrola. 
And how it has changed the appear 
ance of the whole room—-made it so 
cozy and home-like. The furniture, 
the hangings—all seem newer, finer. 
Every room in the house extends a 
welcome of friendly warmth. Even 
that drafty corner by the north win 
dow is comfortable now. 


greeted 


-In tens of thousands of homes 
Perhaps you are surprised that Heat 
rola could work such a transtorma 
tion. Yet there are tens of thousands 
of women, owners of Heatrolas, who 
will tell you of the changes it has made 
in their homes. Visit one of your neighbors who 
has installed this modern heating plant — you will 
quickly decide that vou, too, would be proud to 
own a Heatrola. You will admire its smart, cab- 
inet design, the rich beauty of its lustrous, grained- 
mahogany finish. No comparison, is there, with 
ugly stoves and littered fireplaces? 


o : ~ 700 —_ —of 

-Average fuel saving—45% 
Nocomparison, either, with the way 1t heats. Estate 
Heatrola does away with “stove-a-room”” heating 





it circulates great volumes of warm, moist air to 
every part of the house, upstairs and down. And 
because of the Intensi-Fire Air Duct, that remark 
able device found only in the Heatrola, the cir 
culation of warm air is tremendously increased, 
without the use of a single additional pound of fuel. 
Asa result, Heatrola uses no more fuel than a single 
stove, yet does the work of a basement furnace. A 
recent investigation, in a below-zero 
section of the country, showed that, on 
an average, Heatrola saves 45% in fuel 
over ordinary heating methods. 

You'll appreciate the cleanliness of 
Heatrola, too. Its paper-tight con- 
struction prevents dirt and dust from 
getting into the room. You dust it 
with a cloth, just as you do the piano. 
The vitreous enamel finish needs no 
polishing, no shining. 


@)0 easy to own one 


Although Estate Heatrola is the lead 
ing small-home heating plant, it can 
be purchased on exceptionally easy terms. Your 
local dealer will install it under an absolute guar- 
antee of satisfactory service, too. Ask him to 
show you Heatrolas in operation, and to ex- 
plain how Heatrola will look and work in your 
home. Or, mail the coupon for free illustrated 
booklet. 

THE 


Rp 


ESTATE STOVE COMPANY, HAMILTON, OHIO 

der nee 1845 of the famous Estat 4 st f and rar r 
New York—243 West 4th Street 
714 Washington Ave., N 


San Francisco—The Furniture Exchange 


Minneapolis Los Angeles—737 South Hil! Street 


/ ° . ° ° ° 
; -And this family lives in Alaska! 

7 . Z Alaska’s below zero winters certainly offer a test for any A 
wr , heating plant. Here is a home in Talkeetna, Alaska, /ét ‘ 
' t / that has been heated for the past three years by Heatrola, f } 

‘¥ % Read what the owner says about it: i- , 

““We have had the Heatrola since October, 1922, and 

‘ have certainly enjoyed solid comfort for several winters. 

lhe Heatrola looks and is as good as new. It keeps every 
rner of r house warm. We have lived in 


been 





Alaska 
irs, but this is the first time the question of 


warm has 


! 
soived 


H.W.N., Alaska 


Talkeetna, 











The Heatrola is as different 


THE INTENSI-FIRE 
—found only in Heatrola 
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s outs 
ne has th Ir P 
i remarkabl e buil 
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Judged from the standpoint of satisfaction owners get 
from their trucks, Federal “heavy-duties” hold a position 
unique in the industry. 

Federal owners give Federals the highest praise and back 
it up = their —. cat a of Federal Sales of 
heavy models during the last 5 years were to owners 
of Federal trucks! 

Longer-life—greater freedom from repairs—quality of 
materials and hip—the ability to do any job 





* 


for 1€ years Greater Owner Satisfaction 


and keep on doing it—more money-making miles—are 
advantages Fed owners enjoy. 

Call your local Federal representative for the facts. Let 
him show you what greater owner satisfaction can mean 
to you and your business. 

Models: 24%—3—3%—4—5—7% ton capacity. Knight- 
Motored Models 1 to 2 tons. New literature free on 


request. Dealers: write for confidential details of 
Federal’s franchise. 


Divect Factory Owned Branches in 25 Leading Cities and Sales and Service Stations at 1066 other points 


FEDERAL MOTOR 


TRUCK 


LOWER COST ver TON MILE 


COMPANY, DETROIT 


October 16,1926 












































(Continued from Page 184 
Perfectly true. And when, after 
was over, he saw her in the foye rin the out 
going crowd, he would have avoided her | 
hurrying on but for Wenstell’s strongly 
taining hand on his arm. 

But that was all the good it dik 
He got the merest flicker of 
glance, and then the peach looked at An 
sober face, with frank amusement 


eyes. 


‘How do you do, Mr 
you got over your bereavemer 

“Oh, quite,”” Andy replied 
you, Miss Hubbard?”’ 
him readily, as it happened 

“T told you that you would, 
minded him; and then, with aslig! 
farewell, turned and passed or 


escort. 


Wenstell reproached him 
taking advantage of his opportunity, ! 
felt that Wenstell could go to the devil 
liked the fellow well enough 
take the responsibility of introducin 
If he was fool enough to want to tangle vy 
one of the silly, soft, seductive, siren x, 
however boyishly bobbed, let him do it on 


his own hook. 


But there was no denying that 
would have been 
Isobel. He felt, somehow, that he 
have got along pretty well with Vera 
you never could tell. He would have sworr 
that Madge was the soul of 
Madge was the angel nurse 
broke the news to him about her engage- 
ment he would have licked Joe to a frazzle 
for the putrid liar that he called him 
he, Andy, had been too weak 
much of a wallop and Joe 
back. Yet the girl had admitted her pert 


almost without 


eye! Oh, to blazes with all 
couldn't Joe have had some sens¢ 
over his bereavement” 


hadn’t. 


Experience and observation teach us that 
day infallibly follows night, that sunshine 
comes after the 
longed rain and that blessed ease su 
the torture of the worst toothache that 
twisted a nerve. 
pessimist, you can reverse the order of suc- 


cession; but it 


certainty of ultimate relie 
pleasant present than to ant 
tune and disaster when tl 
well, thank you. 

For relief is sure to come, 


trouble may be. 


as it came to Andy, just when 
the testimony of the 
Mosely, he was 
It came in 
nosed, long-lipped, red-headed, gra) 
eyed, broad-shouldered man, who, havi 
ascertained that Mr. Tyler was in and s 
ting at that desk over there, ignored ques 
tions as to his name and business, 
the wicket that barred out the general 
lie, lifted an obstructing office 
path and strode to the desk aforesaid 
““Would you take me 
Andy?” he inquired, 
that had the suspicion of a brogur 
Apparently Andy did 
Miss O'Brien's 
was that the big 


grouch. 


ghost. 


Mr. Tyler was as guilty as 
that they had the 
turned the color of the 
m'dear, and I looked to see him slum} 
f his chair and writhe or fl 
foam on his mouth 
What he said and wha 
guy said I won't sully my 
I didn’t hear it 
the high-class neighbors I got an earf 
that. Ain’t men funny an 
slapping each other and jerking out word 
that wouldn’t hardly 
n the stage. And finally tl 


‘ 
didn’t. 


repeating. 


gether and not 


ever he'd be back. 
Yes, Andy thought 


Nav ier 


Francis 











Francis had not died on the field of 


e bullet that had laid him low 
iving merely creased m. He was revived 
by a shower of rain a little after nightfal 


and reasoning that a Cassidy could have 


lalieniny her way an with his face t 
the foe e had waiked cau is n the 
other direction, arriving at last ina Germar 
er 

Anothe thir r ‘ r i i 
somebody r that tren i ( r n 





of an accent,” F sexplained. “It might 


have been you. Then came prison. Details 
‘Do you know where you are stopping, 
Francis X.?”’ 


Cassidy named a hotel and was promptly 
informed that he was several sorts and de- 
grees of a liar. ‘You are staying, per- 
manently, at the palatial Pan-American 
Apartments, Suite 1130,’ said Andy 
“Let's go, buddy.” 





Buddy went without a question or a mur- 
mur Transferred from the Galveston 
branch of a sizable shipping firm to its New 
York office, he had arrived a homeless 
ger to whom one place would have 
been as good as another, other things being 
equal; but to be billeted with his old com- 
ade in arms! Andy could have taken him 
to the frowziest hole in the city and he 
would have been more than satisfied. So 
he went with Andy to Suite 1130—and 
stayed. 


‘Joe Gilligan? That was the 


bird you 
wished on us at Plessis-lés-Tours, wasn’t it? 
Was he with you here?” 
“You're succeeding him. Joe kicked out 
on me. Got himsel 
“Huh!” 


“That’s the way I feel about it.”’ 








all married.’ 


“The poor fish! And for what did he 
want to do that, will you tell me?” 

‘Weak-minded. No backbone. I did all 
I could to argue him out of it.” 

*Huh!”’ 

Andy was delighted Here was his old 
buddy, seeing eye to eye with him as ever! 


What a night that was! Night? A good 





slice of the morning had gone betore eitner 
of thought of bed. Old times and 
t recent the unavailing efforts that 
Fri X. had made to find And I the 
] ance that had brought to the G 

veston office the rubber man who knew an 


Andrew J. ‘I yler n New York. 


‘But I didn’t believe it was you. When 








across your fore- 


lied) that 


‘Il got that after you died at democ- 

1 might live. If it hadn't been for old 

Joe Gilligan, you'd have had to dig to find 
’ . + ¢ » Aax 

me. Joe swung a dirty bayonet them days. 


Now he’s s 


winging brassies and niblicks 
and things. | 


‘ll show him to you sometime. 
You'd be surprised.” 
Not if he got married. I know what it 


joes to’em. . . . How long did it take 


\ 


uu to get a job afte r you got back : iad 
, , 


That brought a long and harrowing tale 





t the \ ssitudes of tl turned Warriors, 


v and Joe, and Francis X. told his 








ick stor 

¢ ist thing And) said, as ew 
t irm of his clock, Was 

Oh, I mig as well tell you Joe and | 
too irn and turn about, alternate weeks 
| first crac at the bat? n Time mit 
twer five minutes Yi i il ike 
rst eek if u like 

Fa enouyg said Frar s X ~. 
me 


No batting around with uncongeniais 








Hulbert Wenstell or sitting silent and soli- 
tary in the apartment. If he and Francis 
X. wanted to step out, they did their step- 
ping together; if they wanted to stay in, 
they stayed I! and talked or read ever 
reading is the better for the consciousness 
good mpanion- or otherwise occu- 

ed themselves together. Now and then 

v alittle party. They fitted. And 
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yoked up, whereas it was Francis in the 


the best of it was that they both had t} 


a ri 





sense of permanence in the 


begotten and born of the simi 





yiews regarding the institution of marriaye 





and the gosh-dingedness of women 

Not that Francis X. was altogether 
woman hater You could get along wit 
1 ings, if you knew how and ha 
t andling ‘em. Treat em roug 





‘For,”’ said Francis X., “I take shame 
say that I have acted otherwise in my Cay 
Could you but look into my heart, And; 
my boy, you would see the scars of ones 


bleeding wounds inflicted by the creatures 


that would make the one on your marble 


brow look like a kitten seratch.”” Fran 
X. heaved a sigh. ‘“‘There was a frail at 
Corpus Christi by the name of Agnes 
No, I'm wrong; it was Olga. You see, bot! 
names beginning with a vowel and having a 
g in ’em Well, I'll tell you what this 
Olga girl done to me 

It was a sad story of man's simple trust 
and woman's perfidy. 


When it was finished, Andy began, in a 
burst of confidence, ‘When I was in the 
And he went on to the 


base hospital 
bitter, bitter end. 

“They’re all alike, with a taste of differ- 
ence,”’ was Cassidy's comment. 

** Double-crossers,”” said Andy. 

“And worse. Some you'd think inno- 
cent, just to look at ’em.” 

“If you didn’t know better.” 

They made a sort of litany of it 

“All the trouble of the world has been 
due to ’em.”’ 

“Cherchez la fe mme! Ain’t that the 
truth!” 

“Once they get after you 

“Run! It’s the only safe way.” 

Joe was the horrible example. Joe came 
a few days after Cassidy’s resurrection and 
took the kidding he got in good part. Fur- 
ther, he invited Francis X. to Flushing 
very cordially; so, as he had set a date, 
Andy and Francis X. went out there and 
Isobel was lov ely to both of them, but espe- 
cially to Francis X., in spite of the fact that 
Joe had told her that he and Cassidy never 
did hit it off so well. gut Francis had a 
soothing tongue of his own and no con- 
science whatever in certain matters It 
may be said that he ‘t treat Isobel 


roug! and that he told a vreat deal 





‘It does a man no an experience 
like this, now and then,” he told Andy on 
their return. ‘‘ Makes him humbly grateful 
for what he’s escaped. If at times he’s 
seized with a discontent by reason of the 


loss of a button or a hole in his sock, or the 


like Gilli- 
gan who have to listen to Mrs. Gilligan 
seven nights in the week, not to mention 
mornings and noons. We have much to be 
grateful for, Andy m’'lad.” 

‘You said it. Still, once in a while 


find a woman that can talk sense and cut 


like, he can think of poor devils 


out the sex appeal—I mean square and 

straightforward —to all appearances.” 
“Yeah,” said Francis X. ‘And once in 

a while you'll find a two-tailed, five-legged, 


pale-pink hippopotamus—to all appear- 





ances.”’ He stretched a long arm to his 
1J0, smote the sounding chords and sang: 
“RP a 
I'll never set eyes on the ( 
She did e, and he ‘ B _ 
Andy, falsett 
R—- 
nsen f SSsimo c¢ gust 


“Andy,” said Francis X., muting the 
strings, ‘“‘why don't us buy us a piano and 
other fixings ike the men of means what 
we are? We may be here for some years yet 


and we ought to take some pride in our 


Andy agreed joyfully, and the piano was 
bought the next day, after which Cassidy 
sprung himself for some Kirghiz rugs, ver) 


llygeegorgeous and niftical, and An 





Continued on Page 191 
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Slightly more with 
leundry top end 
fegs. Also made in 
larger sizes and 
Capacities 
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Warking pressure 
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ABRAM COX COMPANY 


Americar 
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New 
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Write for booklet 
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chocolate history 


and ever since has been the favorite candy of 


Back in 1906 Whitman’s selected from the 
various chocolates they had been making since 
1842 those particular nut centers, caramels, 
nougats and other firm and “chew-y” kinds 
that were preferred by a large class of candy 
buyers. 

These selected chocolates were pac ked ina 
green and gold box and because they were an 
offering to particular people the box was named 
the Fussy PAcKAGE For FAstipious Fotks. 


The Fussy Package made an immediate hit, 


For Hallowe’en 


a growing circle. Also it has been a distin- 
guished gift package. 

The Fussy Package was the pioneer in the 
line of special assortments originated by 
Whitman’s which now includes the SAMPLER, 
SALMAGUNDI, PLEASURE ISLAND, BONNYBROOK, 
and other packages, each catering to a real 
candy taste and preference. 

Fussy Packages are in sizes from half pound 


to five pounds. 


We have dressed up the Fussy 
Package in a special wrap for 
Hallowe’en which will make it fit 


perfectly in the Hallowe’en party. 


STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, Inc., Philadelphia 


New York Chicago 


San Francisco 


October 16,1926 
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hy ught a couple of pictures Irom a water 
yr exhibit he had happened to go to wi 
friend whom he had happened to me« 

{ in a month or two Joe Gilligan 
onger looked about the apartment pity- 

rly when he came. 

“You fellows are getting quite a coll 

yn of nice things,’”’ he remarked. “To 

ood for a couple of hard-boiled old celi- 
bates. When you get back from that fishing 
trip you’d better give a tea. I see you've 
yotasamovar. I'd like Isobel to see al] 
elegance and grandeur.” 

“We'll think it over when we get back,” 
Cassidy growled. But, to his surprise, Andy 
seemed rather to take to the idea prac- 
tically committed them. He took Andy to 
task for this when had departed. 
“She'll bring a lot of other frills with her to 
inspect the animals in their lair. You'll 
see!” 

“Of course there’s that risk,’’ Andy ad- 
mitted. ‘‘ Well, there won't be any of the 
fair triflers up in the woods,” he added. 

““We shan’t have to look at ’em, even. Did 
. you ever think of that?” 

And that was true. There was not 
much as a squaw to offend their eyes after 
they left Winnepagchuck. A man’s life, 
that! Days of loafing with savage abandon, 
of gorging with savage appetite on food of 
their own kill, days of going unshaven, of 
swimming in cool, clear waters, naked as 
savages and dancing aboriginal dances on 
sandy shores. Close to Nature’s heart. And 
no ladies! God bless ’em! 

**And yet it looks as if Nature was bound 
to countenance the female,’’ Andy philoso- 
phized by their camp fire one evening, 
breaking into Francis X.’s banjo strum- 
ming. He relighted his pipe with a red 
ember and continued: ‘“‘What do you sup- 
pose the birds around here are singing for in 
the morning? Look at those young rabbits 
and the bear cub you saw yesterday.” 

“And the she-bear,’’ said X. 
‘“‘Glad I was she didn’t see me. Yes, I grant 
you it’s not easy to get away from the fe- 

He began 


? 
nis 


Joe 


so 


Francis 


male of the species. She sticks.”’ 
to sing: 
““Who’s always true to us? 
| Ensemble} 
Woman ! if! oman! 
Who's stuck like glue to us 


? 


Since the world began: 


Who murmurs, ‘Ah, what 6 iad 
Then tries to snatch a ki 
And on his face gets pa nt and po vder ? 
[Ensemble] 
Man, poor man! 
“Paint and powder!” The sneer on 
Francis X.’s face was little short of dia- 


bolical. ‘‘ Don’t it make you sick? Look at 
‘em on the street— streets full of ’em, 


out in paint and powder and feathers and 


diked 


beads and all the rest of the wampum; 
mincing along on high heels! Bare arms, 
bare legs! Gabbing about fellas, about 





+ t 
streets 


dresses, about hats, about scandals 
full of ’em, houses full of "em, beauty par- 





lors full of ’em, Subways choked wit! 
‘em—painted, powdered parasites, gold 
diggers, looking for some poor sap to throw 


the hooks into. They want to marry 
to own you, to boss you and nag you 
at the Gilligan woman! All alike! No ex- 
ceptions! Andy, I’m glad you're like me 
got no use for ’em.” 

“Francis X.,” said Andy, ‘“‘you talk like 


a section of summer sausage. I hold no 
brief for women; but if you think they're 
all alike, you simply betray your besotted 


ignorance. I’m not defending them, mind 
but facts are facts, and there some 
women so far above the best of us that we'd 
have to climb a thousand years to get near 
them. I try to keep an open mind, me 

I know. I met a girl not so long ago that 
well, to begin with, she was dressed as sen- 
sibly as you and I dress, and there wasn'ta 
grain of powder or a speck of paint on her. 
She didn’t need it. And beautifu 
a sort of boyish beauty, if you gt 


” 


are 





was 
me 

He was interrupted by asputtering sound 
Fran¢ 


that exploded into a yell 





back with his face to the stars and shrieked. 
He lled over, beating nis thigh, and 
whooped with insane mirth Andy re- 
garded him silently and contemptuously, 
until he sat up and wiped his eyes with his 
ST t et ‘ 

‘I thought that would bring it out of 
you,” said ( assidy “So that’s what the 


ttle birdies were singing about, is it? And 
that’s why we have to get back to town and 
’ And what’s been mak- 


you sneak off at odd times during the 


tea, yes 






past month or so. Thought I was too dumb 
to suspect a thing, didn’t you? Well, now 
tell me all about it.’”’ 

“You're quite mistaken,” said Andy, in 
some confusion. “‘ Nothing at all like that, 


and not 


of a lady 


at all likely to be. I was speaking 
that I haven’t met more than half 
times in my life to 
No, she values her own independ- 
too much to Listen, I meant to 
you | bought that samovar for her, but 
she wouldn't even accept that. We’re just 
friends. Nothing in the world else.” 
“I’m going to miss you, Andy,” 
Francis X. sadly. 
“Tn | 


0 
io 


a dozen seven. be 


t 
CAACT 
ence 


tel 


said 
“What's her name?” 

e living with you right in Suite 
when they start to tear the building 
ller,”’ said Andy positively. ‘Her 
Vera. 1] want you to meet her. 
Isobel will bring her along to our 
And by the way, Isobel isn’t really 
such a bad egglet. I guess old Joe’s pretty 
well satisfied with her.”’ 


down, fe 
name is 
May be 

tea. 


It was spring, and at 6:30, antemeridian, 
Andy Tyler’s little alarm clock went off with 
its jubilant and beneficent summons to su- 
preme happiness; and, as Andy’s bare feet 
struck the floor, there came from Francis 
X. Cassidy’s adjoining bedroom a roar of 
protest against the musical sound. 

Andy heeded it not, but hastened to the 
bathroom, pausing only for a moment at a 
window to note that the sky was clear and 
that the tops of the higher buildings across 
the park were tinged with rose pink from 


the rising sun. 

Happy omen! Real sunshine had come 
into his life at last and would leave it 
nevermore. Nevermore! Francis X., slow- 


Ix 


and reluctantly abandoning the drowsy 
of his bed, heard him singing 
under the shower: 


delights 


“The lady I love will soon be a bride, 


VW un a diade m o-o7 her brow-ow - 

“Poor guy!"’ yawned Francis X. “ Poor 
guy! 

He blinked at unfamiliar garments on 


depending upon a hook in the 
morning coat, striped trousers 

and then lighted a cigarette, threw the 
burned match on the floor and lay back on 
his to await Andy’s emergence. 
Andy had stopped singing to shave, but 
think He was now 
nking that the lady he loved would soon 
be a bride, and he knew just how she would 


burr 
pillow 


while shaving. 


one can 


+ 
} 








A Scene in Upshur County, West Virginia 
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look, having been already permitted a 
glimpse of her in her bridal array of mist 
and gossamer 
of that sight! 

After all, women had the right idea about 
dress. It was with no thought of alluring 
men that they stressed it so much; it 
their instinctive love of all things beauti- 
ful —the expression of their beautiful souls 
Yet Vera had never been more lovely 
eyes than in her riding kit the morning 
that he had encountered her in the park, 
not long after their meeting at the theater. 
She had reined in her horse, talked with 
him for some minutes and given him per- 
mission to call. Oh, that dear little twist of 
a smile! They had been friends from that 
moment, and would always be friends as 
well as lovers. She, too, had been bereaved, 
as she had told him at Joe’s wedding: and 
marriage had spoiled her friend, who was 
absurdly devoted to her husband and could 
talk of nothing but that darned Everett 
and her stupid little house and was no 
longer simpatico. Love and marriage were 
silly, she thought, and was glad to find a 
man who agreed with her. She 

“Going to be in there all morning? Say, 
nobody’s going to take any notice of you, 
guy.” 

“Be out in a minute.”’ But he took his 
time with the bay rum and talcum. He 
frowned at the disfiguring scar on his fore- 
head, and then remembered what tender 
lips had been pressed to it, and he smiled 
idiotically. 

“TI love it, Andy darling!’”” That was 
what she had said. And meant it! 

A moment or two later he pranced out, 
shouting ‘ Next!’’ and half an hour after 
that Mike brought up the heavily loaded 
breakfast tray, his eyes rolling and his 
mouth agrin. 

“‘Lawdy, Mist’ Tyler, it don’ seem but 
yist’d’y ’at Mist’ Gilligan os 

“T know,” said Andy. ‘Every time I 
get married, I think it will be the last; but 
there it So, shamelessly, he 
Mike’s thunder. 

“Yas-suh. ‘At’s er way it is wiv me. 
Yas-suh. Mist’ Tyler, Ah suhtenly does 
hope ——”” 

“Tt’s all we can do. Beat it, Mike!” 

“Listen, Andy,” said Francis X., as they 
sat to eat. ‘“ You really mean seriously to 
go through with this, do you? Quite in 
earnest as to your intention? Because, if 
so, I want you distinctly to understand that 
I disclaim all responsibility. Get that? It’s 
against my wishes and my judgment that 
you're leaving me. Understand that 
clearly.” 

“‘And you understand this,” said Andy. 
**Vera and I want you to look on our home 
as your home too. Vera likes you, and > 

“Banana oil!” Francis X., and 
Andy, remembering what Vera had re- 
cently said about Mr. Cassidy, and her 
manner of saying it, only replied, “No 
banana oil about it, yousap! Gee! I wish 
it was all over!” 


The heart-stopping marvel 


was 





is!” stole 


said 


Over at last! A jumble of impressions in 
Andy’s mind—red carpet, dim religious 
light, a heavy perfume of flowers, a goddess 
in gossamer and mist, deep, rich intonations 
of magic words—words of power, making 
us twain one flesh; laughter, handshaking, 
kissing—Isobel kissing him with a real 
warmth —faces, faces tearful, faces smiling; 
music pealing triumphantly, rumbling, re- 
verberating —a light touch on his arm that 
sent his head up and his chest out. He was 
a god, of course, or how should the goddess 
be at his side? 

Something dreamlike about it all, and in 
the dream he is telling the cock-eyed world 
that, hackneyed though the statement may 
appear, this is the happiest moment in his 
life. 

But among all these things, one of the 
two that he is to recall most clearly is Joe 
Gilligan’s face, with something in it familiar 
of old, but long absent. His old friend! A 
barrier somehow fallen! redivivus, 
pump-handling him vigorously and saying 
“Well, you darned rapscallion, you’re one 
of us now!” 
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never forgets. Then, forsaking the sea be- 
cause of failing eyesight, he became a book- 
keeper, farmer, short-story writer, theater 
manager, playwright and play producer; 
but even now he still clings to his early 
love, and at the first approach of the warmer 
days he hurries to the Sound to get in readi- 
ness his little boat in preparation for the 
many happy hours he anticipates spending 
on her. 

Three years after the birth of the boy, a 
daughter was born and christened Susannah 
Jane; three years later another daughter 
was born and christened Ann Elizabeth, 
and again in three years, on June 3, 1866, 
another son, and the last child, was born 
and was christened George Howells. 

Walsall, my native town, is on the bor- 
der of what is known in England as the 
Black Country, because of the coal mines, 
the iron and steel works and the belching 
smokestacks in the district. For miles it is 
a continuous Pittsburgh. Walsall, how- 
ever, is a saddlery town and is noted for the 
manufacture of leather goods. One of the 
surprises of my life was to meet on one of 
its streets Patrick Francis Murphy, the 
head of the Mark Cross Company, and to 
learn that their principal factory was lo- 
cated there. 

Walsall is built on and around a high hill 
and its dominating feature is an old and 
beautiful church standing right on the hill’s 
crest. When I lived there Walsall had a 
population of nearly 70,000, but street rail- 
ways and omnibuses were unknown to it 
and it did not have a single daily paper. 
Even now, with a population of 100,000, it 
has no newspaper except weekly ones. 

My life in Walsall divides itself naturally 
into two parts, the first being the Infant 
School period ard the second the Blue 
Coat School period. The Infant School was 
exactly what its name implies. The early 
age at which I was sent to this school is 
evidenced by the fact that among my 
mother’s nrost treasured possessions was a 
small book entitled William and His Uncle 
Ben, and in it was the inscription: ‘“‘ Pre- 
sented to G. H. Broadhurst for saying his 
alphabet.”’ The date was 1868. 

Like every mother, ours had her pet 
anecdotes about her children. She used to 
tell how my brother, when a child of four, 
wandered away early in the afternoon and 
could not be found. Just as night came he 
returned in the most nonchalant manner. 
To the question as to where he had been he 
answered, “‘ Round"; and when asked if he 
had not been afraid of being lost he replied, 
**Couldn’t I see the steeple?” 


Not a Channel Aspirant 


Her most-repeated story regarding my 
childhood was that while I was still in the 
Infant School, a visitor, at the request of 
the schoolmistress, set me a sum in addi- 
tion. | gazed at it for a while, but did not 
start to foot it. The visitor asked, ‘“‘Can’t 
you do it?"’ And the reply was, ‘‘ Yes; but 
iook at the nines in it.”’ 

The Blue Coat School was so called be- 
cause a certain number of boys, in conform- 
ity with a charity bequest, received their 
education and their clothing free. The 
clothing consisted of a blue cap, a loose 
blue coat, a brown belt, corduroy trousers 
and heavy but serviceable shoes. My 
brother warned me if an offer for me to 
become one of them was given, to jump into 
Beech’s Poo! rather than agree to it. Such 
a proposition was soon made and my par- 
ents left the decision tome. Following my 
brother’s advice, though not understanding 
it, I declined. 

Mother accepted the decision somewhat 


regretfully, for with her every penny 
counted and it would have meant my 
clothing and tuition free. Father only 


chuckled and smiled. It did not take me 


long to discover the reason for my brother’s 
warning. 
marked lad. 


Every Blue Coat boy was a 
He could not enter into any 
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mischief without being found out, for his 
uniform betrayed him. He dared not play 
with the joyous recklessness of boyhood for 
fear of tearing or soiling his clothing, and 
that would mean prompt and severe pun- 
ishment by the schoolmaster. His attire 
yelled ‘‘Charity!’’ and set him apart. His 
spirit was quelled and his soul intimidated. 
For my escape from this servitude I have 
always been most grateful. 

Looking back on the years at the Blue 
Coat School, it seems to me that they were 
filled with much more incident than falls to 
the lot of the average boy, but I shall show 
but two or three of their highest lights. 
Soon after I entered that school my brother 
took me to the public baths with the inten- 
tion of teaching me to swim. He jumped 
off the springboard and swam about to 
prove to me how easy and what fun it was. 
Then he told me to jump from the board 
into the water. Without thought of fright 
or danger, I was poised for the spring, when 
a fat, red-faced man threw a cupful of cold 
drinking water over me. I did not jump, 
nor have I ever jumped. Nor have I 
learned to swim. I can go through all the 
motions with precise and mathematical 
accuracy, but I get nowhere. There is mo- 
tion, but not propulsion. The four-wheel 
brakes are not needed, because I never 
start. In a nonmoving swimming race for 
the world’s championship I would back my- 
self to win the first prize with ease. 


Sharing the Honors 


Some three years after the above inci- 
dent, it was the custom for one of the as- 
sistant masters to take a number of boys 
weekly to the baths for the purpose of giv- 
ing them swimming lessons. Although I 
could not swim, I joined in the games by 
pulling myself hand over hand along the 
ropes and by jumping across the corners 
and catching the rope on the other side. At 
this I became quite expert, and, as is so 
often the case, proficiency and familiarity 
led to carelessness, the result being that 
once I jumped, missed and sank in six feet 
of water. 

The sensations which followed seem al- 
most as vivid today as they were then. I 
kicked with all my might and threshed 
about desperately with my arms. I seemed 
to be in the embrace of some monster which 
yielded to my faintest effort and yet con- 
stantly embraced me gently but suffocat- 
ingly. There was no pain and no fear. My 
only thought was to fight against the velvet 
monster which enveloped me. This I did 
with all my might. 

After a while I felt myself getting weaker 
and my struggles growing correspondingly 
more feeble. Then I ceased to struggle and 
felt myself going down, down, down, and 
sinking into a calm and untroubled sleep. 
When I awoke, the assistant master, whose 
attention had been called by the cries of one 
of the boys and who had dived and brought 
me up, was administering first aid. Every- 
thing has its compensations, and, being un- 
able to walk home, I had my first and for 
many years my only ride in a cab. That 
made it a memorable day. 

Our curriculum comprised reading, writ- 
ing, arithmetic, spelling and composition, 
grammar, geography and lessons on the 
prayer book and the Scriptures. Every 
year an examination was held in these sub- 
jects, and also in general knowledge and 
current events. For each subject three 
prizes were awarded; and a boy named 
Mark Bates, with whom I had been trans- 
ferred from the Infant School and next to 
whom I sat until cur school days ended, 
and I figured that between us we could get 
all the firsts and the seconds, leaving the 
thirds to the other ninety-and-odd boys in 
the class. 

Although he gave me a hard struggle, 
my impression is that I won more firsts 
than he did and that I was the leader in the 
class and he the runner-up. 


In the playground, however, Bates led 
with practically no opposition. Both on 
account of his natural aptitude for leader- 
ship and of his physical prowess—for he was 
a big and powerful boy for his age—he was 
the class captain from the start. His posi- 
tion was never questioned until his last 
year as a scholar, when he was the captain 
of the school also. 

In that year there came a boy named 
Frank Worrall. He was a year older than 
Bates, and somewhat bigger. His presence 
was ominous from the day of his coming. 
Finally he flatly refused to obey Bates’ 
orders. Of that there could be but one out- 
come. According to the unwritten law of 
the school, they had to fight. Friday after- 
noon, immediately after school, was the 
time selected for the battle, because it 
would give both boys Friday night, all day 
Saturday and all day Sunday to recover 
from the effects before coming again under 
the head master’s inquisitorial eye. The 
place selected was an unused barn on the 
outskirts of the town and each contestant 
was to be accompanied by one boy to act as 
second and see fair play for his principal. 
I, of course, went with Bates. 

Arriving at the barn by separate routes, 
both principals promptly stripped to the 
waist. This was to be a fight to a finish 
with bare knuckles, and each boy preferred 
to have the blood on his skin rather than on 
his shirt. The preliminaries were conducted 
almost as formally and importantly as 
though for a duel. There was to be no kick- 
ing, no wrestling, no gouging, no butting 
and no hitting below the belt. Every 
knock-down was to be a round. When a 
boy fell, the other was to retire to his own 
corner. If the fallen one were able to get up 
and wished to continue, he was allowed to 
go to his corner to be sponged off by his 
second. Then the fight was to be resumed 
until one was unable to respond or was will- 
ing to admit the other’s superiority. These 
points being agreed upon, the boys shook 
hands and the battle was on. 

All the real champions of the ring, those 
who live in affection as well as in memory, 
have had that greatest of all physical qual- 
ities, the fighting heart; but never was it 
shown by Ketchel, Nelson, Wolgast or even 
Lavigne, nor yet in that never-to-be- 
forgotten tenth round between Carpentier 
and Tunney, where Carpentier established 
himself as one of the heroic spirits of the 
roped arena, more than in the battle be- 
tween those two thirteen-year-old boys. I 
realize that years add glamour to events 
and am making allowances. 


A Battle of Champions 


But they fought with bare knuckles; 
there was no roaring crowd to urge them 
on; there was no great money prize at 
stake; the newspapers would not headline 
the winner and chronicle his doings for 
months, perhaps years, to come; and yet 
for nearly an hour, and without a minute’s 
rest after every three minutes of fighting, 
battered, bruised and bleeding, and toward 
the end so arm-tired that they could hardly 
put up their hands—they fought on grimly 
and gamely, asking no quarter and giving 
none, so evenly matched that only one 
thing was left to decide the issue, and that 
was —which had the greater heart. 

Once, when Bates had fallen, and he was 
sitting for a second or two on my knee, I 
whispered, ‘‘Shall I ask if they'll call it a 
draw?" He shook his head. ‘They'll do 
it,”’ I said, at which Bates, squinting at his 
adversary out of his one open eye, replied, 
“*T can lick him yet.” 

The fight went on, and after a while Wor- 
rall’s second, while they were still engaged, 
came to me and suggested that we should 
call it a draw. 

“Is that a proposition?’’ I asked. He 
said that it was. “I agree,’’ I replied, and 
at that each of us rushed to his man, pulled 
him away and told him what we had settled. 
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A minute later two dead-tired and badly 
bruised boys, reluctant and yet willing, 
were shaking hands. 

Before he left school, Worrall almost 
toppled Bates from his pedestal. Corporal 
punishment was in vogue in those days and 
the head master was a firm believer in its 
efficacy. Once when he caned Worrall with 
unusual severity, the boy in a fit of anger 
and desperation seized the master’s whisk- 
ers with his left hand and punched him all 
over the room with his right, and for the 
first time in my life I realized what whisk- 
ers were for. 

That was a day of days. In the garden 
of my remembrance it stands a blazing 
tulip among the forget-me-nots. 

The other and last incident of the period 
which I shall describe had a greater in- 
fluence on my life than all the others com- 
bined. 

A boy named Watson and I were going to 
see the town team play a cricket match. To 
get to the grounds one had to pass the foot- 
ball field. There a number of rich boys, 
sons, brothers and cousins of the cricketers, 
were playing football; and, as the regula- 
tion goals were too far apart, they had 
taken off their hats and coats and were 
using them to mark the goal posts. 


Political Influence . 


As there were not enough of them to 
make the full teams, they asked us to play. 
We agreed and placed our hats and coats 
with theirs. Presently the captain of the 
football team came from the cricket ground, 
gathered up the hats and coats and re- 
turned them to their owners. But when he 
came to Watson’s and mine, he took our 
names and addresses and summoned us for 
trespassing—-summoned only us, the two 
poor boys who had been invited to play by 
the others whom he let go free. 

That meant that we had to appear for 
trial before the magistrates, which was in 
itself a disgrace. If we were found guilty 
and fined it would take years to live it 
down, and if the magistrates took it into 
their heads to send us to prison for a week, 
which they were quite capable of doing, 
it meant that we were jailbirds and ruined 
for life. I went to plead with and explain 
to the man who was president of both the 
cricket and the football clubs, but it was 
useless. An example must be made and 
we were to be the victims. The secretary of 
the clubs, however, was one of our assistant 
masters and he succeeded in having the 
summons against me dropped. But Watson 
did not belong to our school and he went to 
trial. Among the magistrates was the 
president of the clubs who had refused to 
listen to me. The captain of the football 
club told how he had caught Watson play- 
ing on his team’s field. He said nothing 
about the boys with whom Watson was 
playing and no questions were asked. 

Neither was Watson allowed to tell the 
story. All he was permitted to do was to 
confirm or deny the captain’s evidence. 
Was he playing there as testified or was he 
not? He was. Therefore he was guilty and 
the verdict was ten shilling and costs, or 
seven days in prison. 

Watson’s parents, who were poorer even 
than mine, managed to raise the money, 
probably by pawning the family’s Sunday 
clothes, and the boy went free. But I could 
not get over the outrage and the injustice 
of it, and I have not got over it to this day. 
I made up my mind to leave a town where 
such a thing could happen at the first min- 
ute that I possibly could. 

After I had passed, at the age of fourteen, 
the highest class in the school, I became a 
pupil teacher. This meant that for one year 
I should be a candidate for apprenticeship. 
If I survived the year and successfully 
passed the government examination, I 
should then be articled, or apprenticed, to 
the school for five years. During that 

Continued on Page 197 
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After All—It’s the Way You Feel 


OMFORT— mental and physical—that’s 
really what we all want. Comfort for the 
eye—that’s Jordan lines—style—distinction. 


An easy leisure at the wheel—snap in the 
traflic press—agile on the road—power. << 


Body comfort—a steering wheel that a finger 


JORDAN MOTOR CAR GOMPAMY, Inc., CLEVELAND, OHIO 


simple—that goes sixteen miles on a gallon. 












whirls—a feeling that you dominate the road. 


A safe all-steel—all-vision feeling—those are 
the words. A Line Eight that’s smooth—that’s 


Besides—the comfort—mental comfort— 
because it’s a Jordan. 


There's methine aboul the 
golden days of red Autumn that 
sets the gy psy blood astir—a long 

ing to be somewhere else as the 
year burns down—crisp day 

and nights in the great outdoors 
under a quiet sky —that's October. 
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Inform Yourself About This Shingle 
This Beaver Vulcanite Self-Spacing Shingle is familiarly called the ‘‘Jumbo’’ Shingle 
because of its extra strength and stze. Test it—with water, with cold, with radiator 
heat, with burning embers, with ruthless kicking, scuffing or twisting. It makes a tight, 
good-looking roof. Costs less to lay and. seals the roof tighter because of the size and 
self-spacing features. Send far samples and literature 











Interesting remodeling effects are obtained with 


For walls of strength and beauty, Bestwall— 
Beaver Fibre Wall Board 


the supertor Plaster Wall Board 


Post yourself fully 


to get better roofs and walls 


for ROOFS 


Beaver Vulcanite 
Hexagon Slab Shingles 


Beaver Vulcanite 
Self-Spacing Shingles 
Beaver Vulcanite 
Slate and Smooth Surfaced 
Roll Roofings 
Beaver Vulcanite 
Suilt-to-Order Roofs 
Beaver Vulcanite 
Roof Paints and Cements 


T is nothing less than an honest duty to 

yourself to look into the details of any 
building construction or remodeling that 
you may be planning. 

If your mind is busy calculating the cost 
of a roof—whether for a new building or an 
old one—it is well to know that the kind of 
roof you will get is a matter largely within 
your own control. Tests and comparisons 
will forewarn and forearm you. So make 
them, Make roofing material prove its right 
to your confidence as Beaver Vulcanite 
Roofings in shingle or roll form can do, Get 
samples. Submit each to the Beaver ‘‘6 
daring tests’’ for roofing. Then you’ ll know 
what to expect for your roofing money. 


The Beaver belief in testing goes all the 
way. It includes not only Beaver Products 
for roofs, but for wa//s as well. Plaster wall 
board, forexample. Tests convince you that 
Bestwall, the Beaver Product, is a stronger 
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plaster wall board due to its improved facing 
of tough fibre and its solid rock plaster core 
—a plaster wall board that decorates better 
and at less expense—a plaster wall board 
that costs no more to buy. 

And Beaver Fibre Wall Board, used so 
much for remodeling, proves by every 
practical test why for 17 years it has given 
such satisfaction in actual use. 

For walls of uniformly pleasing appear- 
ance use Beaver American Plaster. There 
is a difference in quality in plaster as in 
other materials. 

You need buy no walls and roofs sight un- 
seen and service unknown. Beaver provides 
samples and outlines the tests to make. 
“Consult the Beaver Products dealer in your 
town,”’ or write for samples and literature. 
Dept. 1010. 

THE BEAVER PRODUCTS CO., Inc. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
Thorold, Ontario, Canada London, England 
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PLASTERS - WALL BOARDS - ROOFINGS 


for WALLS 


Bestwall 
Plaster Wall Board 


Beaver Fibre Wall Board 
Beaver American Plaster 
Beaver Gypsum Lath 
Beaver Gypsum Block 


Beaver 
Varnishes and Enamels 
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period I should, together with the other 
pupil teachers, of whom there were four, 
receive instructions from the master every 
morning before the regular school began 
and be a teacher while it was in progress 
\t the end of the five years I should go to 
college for two years, when, if - 
should graduate as a certificated or qualified 
assistant master. 

The idea appealed greatly to my mother. 
It seemed to her a stepping-stone toward 
the wish of her heart, which was, as she so 
fervently expressed, that she should live to 
see a son of hers a minister of the Church of 
England. 

As my brother was at this time sailing 
the China Sea, from which long voyage he 
brought mother frorn Hong-Kong a real, 
genuine antique China tea cabinet pur- 
chased in Liverpool, it seemed that I was 
the only one through whom this wish could 
be fulfilled. 

Father, however, had different ideas on 
the subject. “It’s this way, my lad,” he 
said: “‘Remember that, even when you're 
a head master, you'll always have to take 
off your hat to the vicar and say sir to the 
church wardens! And you won't have only 
one master to please, you'll always have 
about six! And, no matter how successful 
you are, you can never be rich! But the 
other side of the screen is this: When the 
school closes at half-past four, you're 
through for the day. You won't have to 
worry about the high price of raw materials 
and you'll have no iabor troubles. You'll 
have all day Saturday to yourself and eight 
weeks’ holiday every year with full pay, 
when you can go where you like and do 
what you like so long as nobody catches 
you! 

“*Eight weeks’ holiday a year at full pay! 
There’s a juicy apple for a 
You must choose for yourself, my lad; 
whichever you pick, don’t complain 
cause you miss something the other would 
give. You can’t have everything, for, after 
all, there are only four legs to a horse.” 


successful 





to bite 
and 


be- 


man 


Born to the Cloth 


I became a candidate, passed successfully 
and was duly articled. In addition to the 
secular subjects, there was a competition 
every year among the church-school teach- 
ers for the Bishop’s Bible, which was given 
for the best examination in knowledge of 
the Holy Scriptures and of the prayer book 
in the Diocese of Lichfield and the Arch 
deanery of Stafford and Stoke. This was 
an outside examination and one’s success or 
failure in it counted nothing in the one 
conducted by the government in the secular 
subjects, which decided whether the ex- 
amined was to continue as a pupil teacher 
or not. 
the candidates did not treat 
as they did the government examination, 
which was probably the reason why I, in 
my first year, won the prize which became 
my mother’s pet person 
dying day. 

As a result of my success I was invited to 
Lichfield to have luncheon with His Lord- 
ship, the bishop. It was my first great ad 
venture. The bishop’s open carriage met 
me at the station and I was greatly 
barrassed by my solitary drive to the palace 
in such luxurious and unaccustomed splen- 
dor. I imagined that the eyes of everyone 
were and that their 


owners were wondering what my incongru- 


For this reason, I imagine, many of 


it so seriously 





treasure to 


t 


em- 


we passed on me 
ous figure was doing in such surroundings 

At the luncheon itself an shock 
awaited me. I found that, sometimes even 
before I had finished with the food, my 
plate was whisked away by a melancholy 
and mysterious stranger who stood be hind 
me and breathed on m<¢ 

After luncheon the bishop, a courtly and 
kindly man, escorte d me round the cathe 
dral, told me to sit on his throne chair and 
no reason why, at 


ther 


silently 


said that he could see 

some future time, I should not have the 

right to occupy that one or a similar one 
When this was reported at Walsall 1 


settled the matter ] was born to be a 
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In some undefined way I was to 
go through Cambridge University, blithely 
plucking all the honors on the trip, emerge 
aS a master of arts, be so famous a 

r that I catch the eye, or 
the ear, of those in authority and end 
my days as the Archbishop of Canterbury 
alter 


ome 


preache would 
: 


ather 


a glorious and unspeckled career. That 
and a few other littlethings! All of which so 
closely conformed with my own plans that, 
very shortly, a boy of fifteen, I was on my 
to the United States, 
steerage 


way alone and in the 

It is seldom given to anyone, and espe- 
cially to a boy of fifteen, to have two events, 
pregnant with fate, come on 
days. That is what happened to me 


successive 
The 
second of these events was my sailing to 
New York on the old White Star Line 
steamship Republic; the first was that, on 
the previous night, in Liverpool, I went, for 
the first time in my life, to a real theater and 
saw areal play. It was The Two Orphans, 
and never was a naive and unsophisticated 
lad more thrilled and harrowed, more de- 
pressed and uplifted, than I was on that 
It left me dazed but delighted. 
Had I known earlier that such things ex- 
isted in England, America might never 
have seen me. 


occasion 


Thrown to the Lions 


In those days the steerage was the steer- 
age and something worse. The United 
States needed immigrants. In consequence 
there were no quotas, and moral turpitude 
was not even included in the commissioner's 
vocabulary. At Liverpool each passenger 
had to provide himself with a straw mat- 
tress, a tin cup, a plate and a knife and 
fork. The unmarried males were in one 
division and the unmarried females in an- 
other, and the males at least slept in bunks 
like Chinese in an opium joint. The soup 
was brought in buckets and ladled splash- 
ingly into the recipient’s plate. There was 
plenty of food; but even had it been ap- 
petizing, that quality would have been 
eliminated by the manner in which it was 
served. 

Green as I was, something prompted me 
to inquire of one of the stewards if things 
could not be remedied, and I was told that 
by the payment of ten shillings in advance 
I could receive special food, confidentially 
served in the cook's galley, during the en- 
tire voyage. I thought there might be a 
catch in it somewhere, and ten shillings 
made quite a hole in my modest store of 
cash, but I risked it and it turned out 
honest 

In a day or two my fellow passengers 
noticed that I took no food with them, and 
my evasive answers caused them to look on 
me with the eye of suspicion. Finally, in 
some way, my secret was discovered and I 
immediately became a plutocrat and a 
thing apart. 

Shortly before we landed a doctor pushed 
back my eyelids and gazed solicitously into 
my eyes. Then he bade me open my mouth, 
into which he peered earnestly and in- 
quiringly, after which, in spite of the fact 
that recent vaccination marks were plainly 
he lymphed me again. The joke, 
however, was on him, for it did not take 

In those days, to a mid-Englander New 
York was only a name, whereas Chicago 
was a reality. In consequence, I remained 
in New York only long enough to catch 
the first train for the West, and after a 
wonderful journey through what appeared 
to me as a never-ending country——before 
starting on this journey | had never been 
more than fifty miles from home, had never 
been on a street car and had never seen the 
I arrived at the station in Chicago, 

my brother, who had now settled 
there and who had sent me my transporta- 
tion, was awaiting me. Soon I was taking 
my first ride in a street car, which I cele- 
brated by facing the wrong way when I 
descended and by falling ignominiously, a 
feat which I think I never repeated. 

I had been taught at school, both dog- 
matically and inferentially, that an English- 
superiority, especially regards 


visible, 





man’s as 
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honor and honesty, was unquestioningly 
accepted the world over, and | wa 
with the idea that all | 


stand on a street corner, announce my na 


imbued 


had to do was to 


tionality and business men would flock to 
me joyously and ask me to take 
their money however 
that the people of Ch ough they 
did not regard my nationality as a heavy 
liability, 


charge ol 
I soon discovere d 


icago, U! 


certainly did not look upon it as 
an asset of any great value; and I also 
learned that every country in Europe, and 


they were all represented, had taught its 
youth the same thing that my country had 
taught me to itself, every 
country was the grandest in the world and 
its men were the greatest, which promptly 
brought them all to a common level 

Less than a week after my arrival, owing 
to some mysterious and inexplicable work 


According 


ings of Providence, I procured a position on 
the Board of Trade. The first day I went 
to work they threw me to the lions 

As I was to be a settlement clerk, I was 
sent into the settling room, a medium-sized 
hall in which were gathered a hundred or 
more of the toughest and brightest Amer- 
ican youths breathing. They had to be 
hellions or they could not hold their jobs 
and why I was selected to become one of 
them I have to under- 
stand—except on the theory that my em 
ployer had a diabolical sense of humor 


never been able 


With my spectacles abridge my nose, my 
derby hat on my head, wearing a truly 
British suit of clothes, a fancy shirt and a 
somewhat clamorous tie—in fact, with 
every inch of me shrieking, “I’m English, my 
lad’’—with the courage of ignorance and no 
intimation my fate, I calmly and 
blandly stepped over the threshold. 

Instantly one of the boys caught sight of 
me and yelled, ‘‘ Hey, look what 
we've got!”’ While another shouted, *' Ste p 
it’s breathing!” 


as to 


fellows, 
on it; I was pushed int« 
the room and gleefully surrounded by a 
bunch of the world’s greatest rapscallions, 
from whom my first greeting 
Hengland I'm known the hauburn 
‘aired gentleman, but ‘ere they call me the 
red-’eaded son of a gun.” 


was: “In 


as 


The Use for Feet 


For two weeks | was to them a source of 
unfailing joy. They used to make me sing 
Rule Britannia and recite The Boy Stood 
on the Burning Deck. My clothes afforded 
them infinite amusement, and when I re 
ferred to my hat as a bowler, there was a 
shout of glee which could be heard for a 
mile. They made me repeat, in their style, 
“It’s the 'ammer, ‘ammer, 'ammer on the 
’ard, ‘ard road what ‘urts the ’orse’s : 
Also they had a couplet I have never heard 
anywhere else, which ran: 


ooIs 


The wounded deer ’as reached ‘er ’ome, 


The harrow in ‘er ’eart.’’ 


When they were feeling particularly hila- 
rious, they would pass me round and pre 
tend to kiss me. They were rough, but 
never vicious, and | happened to have 
sense enough to fall in with their moods 
rather than oppose them l was 
getting five dollars a week and I needed the 
money. Thistreatment was, in fact, the best 
thing that could have happened to me. It 
quickly knocked any lingering mamma's 
darling clean out of me and made it quite 
evident that feet were given for the purpose 
of standing on them 

Three months later I went to the station 
and met a boy who had his money in a 
belt round his waist and all his other be 
longings in a sack tied with a rope which he 
carried over his shoulder. It 


Besides, 


was Bates 
Soon he also was earning five dollars a week 
by working on the Board of Trade 

The two of us went to board with Mrs 
John Dean, who lived in Ogden Avenue on 
the West Side. For our board and lodging, 
including luncheons, we paid three dollars 
each week, which left us two dollars a week 
to spend riotously on 
lavishly entertaining our friends 
car fare, which would meant 
cents a week, morning and evening, 


ourselves and in 
To save 
Sixty 


each 


have 
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A million car owners 
now enjoy it. Other 
millions will be glad 
to know of it. 


Your battery is the life and light of 
yourcar. You can very easily improve 
the performance of your car —im 
prove your lighting — free yourself of 
battery trouble—by selecting your 
battery according to quality standards. 


VESTA BATTERIES have been pur- 
chased for replacement —in prefer- 
ence to any other battery—by over a 
million car owners. 





“QUALITY” — that’s the reason. 


*“*Above the ordinary” in construction 
—patented features—quality material. 
[his standard has been successfully 
maintained by Vesta for over 29 years. 


VESTA ISOLATOR BATTERY — 
with the patented Isolator that keeps 
the plates apart —is the highest type 
of battery quality. This Isolator 
minimizes short circuiting due to 
buckling, which is the cause of more 
than fifty percent of battery trouble. 
Prevents the separators from being 
rubbed flat by vibration, insuring a 
free circulation which keeps battery 
temperature normal. water is 
used as the battery does not heat-up 
and the plates are saved from injuri- 
ous effects of high temperature. 


Less 


It means longer life —lower cost of 
operation —freedom from trouble — 
perfect pertormance. 


Buy Vesta Quality Batteries and end 
your battery problem for all time. 


There’s a Vest attery Dealer nez 
Ther Vesta Batt Dealer near 
you who will give you Vesta Cour- 
tesy Service. 


VESTA Al 

PRODUC 

The famous Isolator Battery 
-for highest quality 


VESTA RADIO ro 
UNITS rs 
Radio “A” Unit 
Trickle Charger 
Radio Tubes 
Radio “‘A”’ Battery 
Radio “B"’ Battery 


The Vacs 


struction 


standard con 
tor low price 


VESTA BATTERY CORPORATION 


2100 Indiana Avenue Chicago, U.S.A 


VESTA 


AUTO-RADIO PRODUCTS 


“Vesta for Vitality ~~ 


Vesta Battery C 
2100 Indiana 


orporation 


Ave., Chicago, ill 
Please send me your folders on Vesta Aut 
Radio Products, particularly the one about 
Name 
Address . 
City 
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SHOT GUNS 
Famous with sportsmen everywhere. 
Champion Single Barrel Shot Guns, 
including the Matted Top Rib Model, 
also Hammerless Double Barrel Guns. 
Made in all gauges including the .410. 
Write for new Firearms Catalog “A.”’ 
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REVOLVERS 
y The famous revolvers of 
“Hammer the Hammer” 
safety for fifty-five years. 
22, 32, 32 Special Six shots 
and 38 caliber Hammer and 
Hammerless models. Choice 
of Regular, Perfect Rubber 
and Western Walnut Grips. 
Write for our handsome new 
Firearms Catalog *A.”’ 
IVER JOHNSON’S ARMS & CYCLE WORKS 
7 River St., Fitchburg, Mass. 
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with his luncheon box in his hand, we 
walked two miles to work and two miles 
back, and thought nothing of it because it 
was part of the job. 

The winter was a hard one, so I bought a 
‘ap to cover my ears. Bates, however, 
would not offer such an insult to his British 
hardihood, and more than once, when the 
weather was below zero, I rubbed his ears 
with snow to keep them from freezing. 
When the sidewalks were practically sheets 
of ice, I bought a pair of rubbers, but Bates 
would have none of them; and when the 
thaws came and the streets were ankle deep 
with slush, and I suggested that on such an 
occasion we might break our rule and ride, 
the inexorable Bates promptly vetoed the 
plan, and so all through the winter and in 
all weathers we tramped our four miles 
daily and saved our weekly sixty cents. 
That is, Bates saved his sixty cents, for, no 
matter how hard I would try to avoid it, 
mine regularly slipped away and at the end 
of practically every week I was in his debt. 
On each occasion he would vow never to 
lend me another nickel, and those were the 
only times I have known him to break his 
word. 

Spring having come and its audacity 
having got into my blood, after reviewing 
the labor market appraisingly, I asked for a 
raise, which was promptly refused. Soon, 
however, having by this time learned my 
job, I obtained another position at a 50 per 
cent increase in wages and left the original 
firm to prosper without me, which, in the 
interests of good reporting, I must admit 
that it promptly proceeded to do. 

Trade was splendid on the Board of 
Trade—the biggest grain and provision 
market in the world, where those com- 
modities are speculated in just as stocks 
are traded in on the New York Stock Ex- 
change—and clerks were in demand, the 
result being that I leaped from job to job, 
promptly transferring my services, like the 
mercenary that I was, to the firm that 
would pay me most. 

With me, a sure two dollars now seemed 
infinitely to be preferred to a problematical 
three dollars when. Not so with Bates. 
His theory was that it paid in the long run 
to get with a good firm and stick to it. He 
stuck. In fact, he stuck so well that he was 
connected with but one house in his life; 
and when, after forty years, he retired from 
it and from business, he was not only its 
president, but he owned a controlling in- 
terest in it and had done so for more than a 
decade. His theory certainly worked out 
well for him, but to me it lacked vividness 
and venture. 


The Bill-Clerk Interlude 


After two or three years, the rather un- 
important firm where I was employed as 
cashier died of chronic anemia. Business 
on the board being greatly impoverished, I 
failed to obtain another situation there; 
and, as food was necessary for my existence 
and as I could not get food without money 
or money without work, I went as an extra 
bill clerk with a wholesale grocery house at 
ten dollars a week, which was exactly half 
what I had been getting on the board. 

I explained to the head of the firm—a 
dour old Scotchman with pepper-and salt 
side whiskers, a fishy eye and ice water in 
his veins—that, as the job was not a per- 
manent one, and as he could throw me out 
without a minute’s notice, I reserved the 
right to quit him without notice in case I 
found employment better to my liking. As 
he undoubtedly thought that, owing to the 
hours I would have to work for him, it 
would be impossible for me to look for other 
employment, he agreed. 

Now if there is anything more depres- 
sing, more spirit-killing, more doleful and 
more drab than that job I had as bill clerk 
it has not yet appeared on my horizon. 
On the board, there was variety both of 
work and of interest; there was, in a way, 


| an air of battle; fortunes were being made 


and lost; there was no set routine. So long 
as a man did his work, no one cared how 
long he took for his luncheon. If business 
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required it, he would work all night with- 
out a thought; but if conditions allowed it, 
he threw his books into the vault at half-past 
two and went to the baseball game, with no 
questions asked. 

But in our office a man punched a clock 
when he arrived in the morning, when he 
went out to luncheon, when he returned, 
and when he quit for the day. From eight 
in the morning till six at night, with an 
hour’s intermission, he stood at a high desk, 
entering in his books the latest order of 
Mr. Gioliskivitch, proprietor of the New 
York grocery in Carter’s Creek, Montana, 
or of Mr. Pumperkittens, owner of the 
International Delicatessen and Feed Store 
at Flitten’s Corners, South Dakota. Then 
he wrestled to a finish with the cost of a 
case of eggs, a barrel of soused herring, two 
dozen jars of assorted pickles, three boxes 
of dried codfish and twenty-seven pounds of 
onions. This was the unvaried monotony 
of his whole working existence, and heaven 
help him if he made an error! 


In Again, Out Again 


At various times in my life I have been 
broke, busted, battered and bruised, but 
this was the most depressing period I have 
ever known. Itis easy, then, to imagine my 
joy when I received a note from my former 
employer, saying he was about to resume 
business and offering me my old position at 
my former salary. This note was received 
on Saturday after the head of the grocery 
firm had gone for the day, and I was asked 
to report at the broker’s office on the follow- 
ing Monday. Asa result, I wrote the grocer 
that, according to our agreement, I was 
leaving, and without a thought of any 
possible wrong, said where I was going. 

On Monday morning I received a note 
from the grocer, delivered by hand, and 
reading, ‘“‘Come over and save trouble.” 
On it, with the brashness of youth I wrote, 
“Will save trouble by not coming over,” 
and sent it back by the messenger. 

Next morning my employer received a 
letter from the grocery man, stating that he 
considered it his duty to advise him that I 
had left his employ without notice and with 
my account overdrawn, and suggested that 
under the circumstances it might be wise 
for him to keep a watchful eye on me. To 
one who knew the writer the letter was its 
own refutation, for he would have been 
aware that I would have had as much 
chance to overdraw as a sheep would have 
to kill the butcher. 

My employer wrote the grocer, saying 
that evidently he had not known I had 
worked for him previously; that I had 
handled many thousands of dollars and 
that my accounts had always been correct. 
He suggested that the grocer send to him a 
statement of my account. If it showed that 
I owed anything, he would see that it was 
promptly paid, but if it did not show it, he 
would urge me to sue him for libel. 

With this letter in my pocket and out- 
rage in my heart, I called on the grocer. 
After being kept waiting for some time, I 
was shown into his office. There was a dull 
gleam in his codlike eyes and on his face 
was the nearest possible approach to a 
triumphant smile. 

“T thought I could fix you,” he said; 
“and, seeing that you are here, I guess I 
have.” 

I handed him the letter. As he read it I 
thought he would have apoplexy then and 
there. His face changed color until it be- 
came a tinge of purple which I have since 
seen advertised in the ladies’ dress column 
as dregs of wine. He stammered, stuttered 
and spluttered, and then came up for air. 
He alternately attempted jollying and bul- 
lying. Then hetried being conciliatory and 
diplomatic, in which he succeeded about as 
well as would a Rocky Mountain bear be- 
fore his first meal after a winter's sleep. 

Knowing I had an unbeatable hand, I 
stood pat. My verdict was a written 
apology or a suit, and he could impale him- 
self on whichever spear he pleased. In the 
end the apology, carefully edited by me, 
was forthcoming, and yielding precedence 
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only to the football captain, he became the 
second villain of the play. 

A year later, the firm having found itself, 
after its failure, unable to get on a paying 
basis, I was again jobless. This time I pro- 
cured a position as option clerk with one of 
the most important houses on the board 
Soon after I went to work there I dis- 
covered, through the initials on the trading 
cards, that a heavy speculator who had 
traded through the firm for which I had 
previously worked was starting to trade 
through the present one. Though it was no 
business of mine, I kept track of his trades 
and found in a short time that he was some 
thousand dollars loser. He had been specu- 
lating for years and considered a 
wealthy man, but as I had had considerable 
difficulty on previous occasions in getting 
from him, in my position of cashier, the 
money which he owed, I had concluded 
that his tether would soon become taut and 
if pulled too hard might snap. 

I confided this to the office manager, a 
pleasant but apprehensive man who always 
went back twice to see if he had shut the 
safe properly. He said without rancor that 
the customer was perfectly solvent; that 
the office had been trying to get his account 
for a long time; and that, after al!, such 
matters were in his hands, not in mine —a 
plain statement of an undeniable fact. 

Still, I kept track of the account, and 
when it was a further five thousand dollars 
behind, I went to him again. This time my 
story evidently impressed him, for he asked 
the customer to put up thirty thousand 
dollars, which he did; but in less than a 
week he failed, and when his trades were 
closed he still owed the firm seven thousand 
dollars. 


Was 


When Curiosity Paid Dividends 


On Saturday afternoon the head partner 
sent for me and the dialogue ran about as 
follows: 

“Sit down.” 

“Thank you, sir.’ 

“The office manager says it 
suggestion that he call on Mr. 
margin.” 

“That was very good of him, sir.”’ 


was your 
for that 


“You saved the firm thirty thousand 
dollars and I’m much obliged.”’ 
“Thank you, sir.” 


“You're an option clerk here, I under- 
stand.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Then it wasn’t your business to keep 
track of the account at all?”’ 

“No, sir.”’ 

“Why did you do it?” 

“IT don’t know, sir—curiosity probably.” 

“What salary are you getting? 

“Seventy-five dollars a month.” 

“Can you do any other work besides the 
options?”’ 

“Yes, sir. 
and cashier.” 

“From today on your salary is a hundred 
a month.” 

“Thank you, sir.” 

‘And I'll see if I can’t find you a better 
job.” . 

“Thank you again, sir.” 

“That’s all,” 

“Good afternoon, sir.” 

Soon afterward the cashier was made a 
floor trader, the bookkeeper was given his 
job and I was promoted to bookkeeper. In 
a few months, owing to the new cashier 
leaving, I found myself occupying his po- 
sition. So at twenty-one, much to my sur- 
prise, I was cashier for one of the biggest 
firms on the board and drawing a salary of 
forty dollars a week, which at that time was 
no inconsiderable stipend. 

The important figures on the Board of 
Trade, in those days, were P. D. Armour, 
B. P. Hutchinson, Samuel Allerton, C. T. 
Yerkes, Charles Counselman, Nathaniel 
Jones and John Dupee, and of them all the 
outstanding one in my memory is Hutch- 
inson, commonly called Old Hutch. About 
six feet six inches in height, a well- 
proportioned figure, straight as a steel rod, 

Continued on Page 201 


I’ve been both bookkeeper 
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The greatest Possum Dinner the old South ever gave 


How a President-Elect was welcomed to Dixie years ago 


"y ARVE dat ‘possum to de heart,” this was 
the plantation melody sung at the su- 
preme moment of that great feast 
“Just then,” 
‘“‘a darky was seen strutting up the aisle 
's table. He bore a trencher 


on which a barbecued ‘possum sat grinning 


says One newspaper account, 
toward the speaker 
in a bed of gravy and sweet potatoes. 

It was a banquet true to all the traditions 
of the South which the leading men of Geor- 
gia tendered a President-Elect that January 

‘very dish from 


sauce to the 


day in Atlanta years ago. 

the “possum with persimmon 
ae ‘- See pressed 

beaten biscuit and the watermelon, expresse 


ht fr he heart of old Dixie. 


a welcome straight from t 
And naturally enough, for this great din- 
; | 
ner the coffee was ch 


1 


already famous throughout the whole South 


sen which was 


the blend which had been served so long 
at the fine, old hotel in Nashville, Tennessee. 
Every year the fame of 
this coffee spread further 
Since the days of the Civil War the Maxwell 
House in Nashville had been the gathering 


“Good to the 
last drop™ 





place of the notable men and women of the 
South. Its wonderful food and its coffee were 
known throughout all that land of good living. 

A special blend of fine coffees was used 
there, so rich, so mellow that those who 
tasted it once, always remembered it. 

To all the southern states—to Louisiana, 
to Maryland, to Virginia the fame of 


Maxwell House Coffee spread long ago 
And in Georgia that day it was this same 
blend that was served to the President-Elect 
in honor of his victory at the polls 

{ 


Today this blend with its same, rare good 
ness 1s on sale in sealed tins throughout the er 
tire country. And the same firm of coffee mer 
chants who perfected it years ago still blend 
and roast it now. It has pleased more people 
than any other coffee ever offered for sale. In 
along list of America’s greatest cities—in New 
York, in Washington, D. C., in Cincinnati, in 
Atlanta, in Louisville, and in many others, it 
is the first choice. It is by far the largest 
selling high grade coffee in the United States 
i] 


For your own table you can have the allur 


ing flavor and rich aroma that so delighted th 
old South. 


for years to the illustrious visitors to old 


The same blend that was served 
Dixie is now offered to your family. You will 
find a new, keen pleasure in your very first 
cup. Your grocer has Maxwell House Coffee 
in the famous blue tins. Cheek-Neal Coffee 
Company, Nashville, Houston, Jacksonville, 
Richmond, New York, Los Angeles. 


MAXWELL House Cor FEE 


Topay —Amentcai largest selling high grade coffee 






























What smoke? Whose chimney? And why? Coal smoke, 
mostly. Your chimney perhaps. Habit, most likely. 


Consider what is happening now. Take for example 

October weather in Chicago. Official records show 
temperatures from 87 degrees of blistering heat 
down to 14 degrees of menacing cold. 


Two problems in one! You must cope with 
changing weather now; you must guard 
against bitter, continued cold which is com- 

ing. Do you still use an old style heating 

plant, one that is hard to kindle, slow to 
start, one that wastes fuel on a warm 
day and falls short on a cold night? 

If so you want a Hart Oil Burner. 

















HART ELECTRIC ICER 
This complete iceless refrigerator 
f. o. b. Peoria, $240. Separate 
icing unit, ready to install in 
your own refrigerator, as low as 

$185. Easy payments. 
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HOME IS WHERE THE HART IS 


“And the smoke went up the chimney just the same” 


W. B. WILDE Co., Peoria, 
Dealers in all principal cities of the United States and Canada 











1926, W.B.W. Co. 
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A Hart will give your home just the warmth it needs 
regardless of weather. 


A Hart will free you forever from shoveling coal 
and hauling ashes. It will mean for your wife the 
cleanest house she has ever known. 


You want a Hart because you know it is de- 
pendable, proved so in thousands of homes by 
five years of successful use. Listed as stand- 
ard by Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc. 
Sold by reliable dealers, installed and 
serviced by factory-trained men. Easy 
terms if desired. All toldin a fine book- 


let which is yours for the asking. 





Illinois 





Can be attached to 
any heating plant. 
hot air, hot water, 
steam or vapor 
1M five hours. 
















é Some desirable openings still 
A 4 exist for the right kind of deal- 


ers. Correspondence invited 
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though approaching seventy, an e: 

ce with piercing eyes, always dressed 

, with a long coat and a big blac} 

it, he looked the noblest aa of then 

all and would have a distinguished 
ure and dominating personality in ar 

assemblage. He was a mighty and 5 

ful speculator and owned the Corn Ex- 





been 


hange Bank, of which his son, Charles L 
{utchinson, the famous patron of the art 
n Chicago, was the chief executive for so 


many years after him. 
The luck of Old Hutch was proverbial, 
and on one occasion at least it stood hot} 
im and the other man in good stead. A 
party of us played poker all night and into 
the early hours of the morning. One p 
a clerk in Hutchinson's office, who lived in 
the suburbs, missed his last train home and 
went to the office to sleep on a couch there, 
Awakened about half-past six by the clean 
he tossed about for a time and then, 
finding that sleep eluded him, he gave uy 
his chase of it. Strolling to the window, he 
looked out and saw Old Hutch himself 
oming toward the office with his usual 
swinging stride. The clerk quickly took out 
his books and started to work. Old Hutch 
in. Every generation has considered 
the following one soft and without know]- 
edge either of the value of or the desire to 
do hard work. This is especially so as re- 
gards a man who has made his way by long 
and weary hours of labor, and to this class 
Old Hutch belonged. 


layer, 





came 


THE SATURDAY 


i that } re) 


Hered to take 


¥ man out to breakfast, which 
attempt to 


comingly 


employer 
reat interest in his 


and promoted 


justrious clerk 
y, the clerk making good at each 
‘ing that he is now a well- 


1 and prosperous member of the board. 





© result. be 


KNOWT 






That there was a moral in this adventure 
I knew, and after careful and assiduous 
earch, found it. It deals with the relative 
ilues of a r e mind and a truthful 
tongue, and, t o have never been 


able to re oncile it with the 
maxims which adorned the 
my boyhood days 

One day a customer of the firm’s pushed 
twenty one-thousand-dollar bills through 
grating of the cashier’s window and 
asked me to give him a check for them. As 
I had no doubt either of the genuineness of 
the bills or cf the man’s honesty, I had no 
hesitancy in doing as he wished; but while 
writing the check I could not help wonder- 
ing what was the motive back of the trans- 
action. 

Why did 


currency 4 


proverbs and 


copy books of 









he have such an amount in 
And having it, why did he not 
deposit it in his own bank and draw a check 
of his own against it? Finding no answer 
to these questions, and my curiosity aroused 
and increased by the fact 
the office immediately, I 


consequence 


that he left 
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followed him. He went directly to anothe 
broker's office, and, as he handed in the 
check I heard him say, “‘ There it is, just as 
I told you. There's plenty more where that 
came from, so don’t hesitate to ask for it if 
you think you need it 

Now the fact was that he had an ex- 
tremely small balance with us, one whict 
hardly covered the trades he had open 
W hy then had he striven to convey to the 
cashier of the other firm the impression that 
he had large balance with us and con- 
firmed it by the prompt production of our 
check for twenty thousand dollars? So far 
as I could see, there was only one answer 


he was short of funds and was striving very 
shrewdly to build up a line of credit with 
the other If he were st 
there was only one thing for us t 


house. ort of funds, 


odo pro- 


tect ourselves by calling for additional 
margin 

When this was done, he was magnifi- 
cently indignant. He had enough money 


with us to protect his open trades at the 
market and he had traded with us for years. 
Why then the call for more money 
his balance with us was exhausted? Rather 
than be treated in such a way he would, if 
close his account with us. The 
account was closed and he received a check 
for some two thousand dollars 

A month later events showed that 


before 


necessary, 


my 
deductions were correct. 

Editor’s Note—This is the first of a series of 
articles by Mr. Broadhurst. The next will appear in 


an early issue 


ELIZABETH DAINGERFIELD, BREEDER 
OF THOROUGHBREDS 


‘Who is it?” 
out what he wants. 
take the message.” 

The groom returned with the information 
that the gentleman must speak to Miss 
Daingerfield herself on a matter of high im- 
portance touching her own interests. So 
she dropped her work, climbed into her 
flivver and burned the road to the office. A 
matter of high importance — what could it 
be? Perhaps the King of E wien desired 
the services of Man o’ War. She got the 
unknown on the wire—and what do you 
think was this matter of high importance? 
4 demand to know if she did not wish to 
buy up the entire issue of a certain publi- 
cation which contained an account of her- 
self, to distribute among her friends! And 
for such nonsense she had been summoned 
from an important task. If wrath could be 
transmitted like electricity, the high 
of her remarks would electrocuted 
that man on the spot. 


demanded. ‘Go fi 


Tell him I’m busy, : 


she 





voltage 
have 


But at Faraway, remote from the mad- 
ding crowd, she is not bothered; she can 
run her organization, look in on her stallion 


and yearling stables, keep an eye on ailing 
foals and mares, jack up 
men and confer with her grooms, 
whom have been with her for years 
fore that worked at Castleton, the 
her father, Major Foxhall Daingerfieia, 
famous breeder of Kentucky in |! lay, 
Kee ne al 


her 


WOTK 


Slacn 








brother-in-law of James R. n- 
other name to conjure with in the annals ol 
the American turf. And with this hint at 
her ancestry you begin to glimpse the tap 
root of her success - breeding ‘ 
blood, the dominant strain 

It is worth while to sketch a wi ! lay 


arrived in the eve 


in her life at Faraway. |: 








ning. Followed dinner with friends, names 
which are writ large in Kentucky's history 
The talk ran on horses, always on |! s 

on racing, gambling, its literature us 
horse stories, on its polit Here were 
men who knew their subject as a! tist 
knows his paints Miss Lizzie, as her 
friends call her, is not a voluble talker; but 
she is a fine listener. Inarticulate Is the 
word her family uses to describe a certatt 
still, deep quality of her nature. And yet 
when she has something to say she says It 
not emphatically but casually, and me! 





Continued from Page 25 


stop their talk and turn their heads to lis- 
ten; they listen with vast respect when 
Miss Lizzie puts in her oar. She knows 
what s talking about and they know 
knows it. Not that she mounts a ped- 
estal or is aggressive in making her points. 
She just mentions them casually; drops 
them in the stream of talk, and if you’re 
not watchful they slip by 

The discussion at dinner turned on the 
relative intelligence of horses and dogs. 
Miss Daingerfield knows both intimateiy. 
There scores of dogs on the farm 
great, shaggy, affectionate sheep dogs, Bos- 
ton terriers, Airedales, Scotties, Pekingese, 
not to mention their numerous progeny and 
mixed She 


sne 


she 


are 


the stable breeds. owns so 
many that she counts them but once a 
year—at license time 

Apropos of comparisons, she remarked, 
‘But it isn’t fair to compare the intelli- 


gent 


eacn 


e of a horse with that of a dog, since 
has its own type of intelligence best 
tted to its needs.” 

‘But does a horse have a memory?” 
manded a guest. 

‘Certainly it has a memory,” she replied 
tranquilly. ‘I’ve a that 
been away from me three years go to the 


de- 


seen horse has 


stable on his return and walk straight into 
his own stall. They're just like people; as 
different as people. You have to know 
them, that’s all.” 

‘Come now, Miss Lizzie,’’ persisted 
guest ‘You can't honestly say that a 
horse is as intelligent as a dog? 

Oh, I wasn’t comparing them with 
dogs,” said Miss Daingerfield mildly. ‘I 


was just comparing them with men.” 

She is not simple, for all her naturalness, 
but with her the current runs still 
and deep, without much outward splash 
Sometimes no splash for days. 

Late that night we planned our schedule. 

3ut there’s nothing interesting in what 
I do,”’ she protested. “Just a lot of odds 
ind ends. I usually look in at the stables to 
see if things are going all right, drive around 
the farms, sort of show myself, for the best 
of workmen will slump if they think they 
can get away with it, and I notice if I keep 


subtle; 


an eye on them they like it better too 
Then, of course, if there’s any trouble I try 
to be on hand.” 


It was arranged that we should start on 
a casual tour of inspection the next morn- 
ing after breakfast. But eight o’clock came 


and no Miss Daingerfield. Nine o'clock. 
Ten o'clock. Was this a case of that 
famous absent-mindedness of hers? Dis- 


posing of a hearty Southern breakfast con- 
sisting of —gentle readers who diet, turn 
away your horrified gaze—melon, bacon 
and eggs, beefsteak and hashed browned 
potatoes, two kinds of hot bread with fresh 
butter and jam, washed down with strong 
black coffee and thick yellow cream, I made 
the tour of the grounds and discovered 
innumerable dogs, chickens, doves, two out- 
cast, homeless kittens which Miss Dainger 
field had rescued the evening before by the 
roadside, where they had been left to per- 
ish, a murmuring creek beneath my win- 
dow, glimpses of dusky mulatto gals in the 
kitchen quarters crooning over their work, 
a darky on the kitchen steps churning but- 
ter, another eating an apple while he 
recounted a yarn, punctuated by throaty 
chuckles; and all around, old trees, 
Thoroughbred youngsters out in the mead- 
ows having their second breakfasts; 
near-by paddock a mare with a newborn 
baby wabbling about on fragile legs; and 
up aloft, soft, billowy clouds to enchant a 
movie director's heart, lazily drifting, 
drifting —but no Miss Daingerfield 
Discreet inquiries elicited the informa- 
tion that ‘Mis’ Lizzie had done got up 
close on two o'clock, and went down to the 
stable where mare with foal was sick 
Kind of expaicted the new baby that night. 


noble 


a 
‘ 


An’ it done come to town all right. Yas- 
sum, that was the foal staggerin’ araoun’ 
oveh theah in the paddock. By Man 
o’ Wah. Finally, Mis’ Lizzie done got in this 
mawnin’ all tuckered out, and she ain't no 


moah’n swallowed a sip of coffee befo’ they 


was a-callin’ huh long distance an’ she 
went right out again.” 

So these were her odds and ends. Out all 
night. A cup of coffee and off again. I 
knew she would not mention her vigil to 
me, nor did she, save indirectly when, upon 
her return, she waved a hand at the new 


arrival and remarked 
‘Nice little filly 


doesn't she, as if 


Looks sort of serious, 
didn't exactly 
of this world yet.” 


she know 


what to make 
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As she stepped out of her muddy car, her 
traveling workshop, crammed with feed, 
medicine, crates, pails, a box of butter and 
eggs, and sundry pups, all the dogs on the 
‘e made a joyous rush at her and climbed 


aboard; the atmosphere was filled with 


them 





She disengaged herself laughing and 
stood fondling them in the dappled sun- 
shine under a great tree, a sturdy, vital 
of ample lines. She wore a weathered 
coat, stout boots and a battered felt 
hat pulled down over her eyes, which looked 
: trifle tired and absent as if she were still 
absorbed in the mysterious spectacle of 
birth, so near to death, at which she had 
assisted in the night. Her eyes, indeed, are 
the most striking feature of a calm, rather 
impassive face which reveals very little of 
going on in her mind. They are 
steady, straight-gazing eyes, the 
eyes of a physician intent to catch slight 
signs invisible to the layman’s gaze and to 
interpret their inner meaning. Dreamy, 
imaginative, creative, absorbed, instinc- 
tively hiding her personality under a self- 
protective impassiveness, and above all 
splendidly vital with superb health and 
the power to throw herself unsparingly into 
the breach when crises arise. These impres- 
sions of a remarkable personality did not 
come all at once; they accrued slowly as 
we walked and drove, looked at stables and 
and she explained about her 


figure 


tweed 


what is 


] ~ 
clear, 


yearlings, 


work 
‘I've known Miss Lizzie twenty-five 
years,”’ remarked a friend, a breeder him- 


self, ‘‘and for eighteen of them I’ve known 
her intimately, and I'd hate to have to sum 
her up. She can’t be summed up. I don’t 
know yet what she'll do in given circum- 
stances; I only know some things she 
wen't do. And as for her way with horses, 
she comes pretty near to being a miracle.” 

“You'll ind her terrible about talking,” 
confided a relative. ‘‘She’s the most in- 
articulate person I ever saw. When she’s 
thinking on a problem she scarcely speaks 
for days on end. And of course she never 
knows what she has on. She’s the most 
absent-minded woman about her clothes 
the Creator ever made.”’ More of that 
iater on. 

But I did not find her inarticulate, per- 
haps because she was speaking of her work 
in its larger, impersonal phases; the wel- 
fare of the Thoroughbred horse in America, 
his future possibilities, ideal conditions of 
breeding, raising the standards of racing 
and training in America——in short, looking 
and working toward the best interests of 
the horse itself as opposed to the sheerly 
ommercial aspects of the game. 





Owners and Breeders 


*T think,”’ she began as we strolled over 
to Man o’ War’s stable, “‘that the first im- 
portant distinction you should make is that 
lama breeder. I do not train horses for the 
I never go near the race track. 
I'm not interested in the commercial end. 
Any millionaire with a sufficient income can 
buy horses and race them; he is the owner 
and often does not know anything about 
them save as track winners. But the breeder 
is the producer; he creates the product; he 
he watches the careers 

ind follows all his horses long after they 
have left him and are out on the track. 
Ownership, that’s a matter, often, of mere 
money; but being a breeder, making the 
product, watching it, trying to create the 
finest possible animal—that’s the real fun. 
I sometimes feel sorry for these absentee 
owners who run down once or twice a year 
to look at their horses and don’t know a 
thing about them; they can’t possibly get 
out of them the deep creative pleasure en- 
oyed by the breeder who knows them and 
is with them day by day. That is the real 
ywnership. 

“Of course many of the owners do know 
their horses from the ground up. Take, for 
example, E. R. Bradley, whose Bubbling 
Over won the Derby this year; he knows 
the producing side as well as the racing 
side; he knows what a horse is made of and 





| 
race track. 


studies blood lines; 
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what it can endure. Personally, the com- 
mercial and race-track aspects of the busi- 
ness do not interest me; but breeding, the 
horse itself, obtaining the finest product, 
looking after its welfare and putting 
through protective laws are the problems 
which attract me. 

“The work of managing these two stock 
farms in addition to my own keeps me busy 
day and night. I’m always having offers to 
manage others, but I can’t stretch myself 
out like that, solong as I have only one body 
and one head. For the thing is so personal. 
It’s personal supervision every foot of the 
way. 

“And then there’s a lot of technica! 
work, all the pedigree books to be kept, and 
construction, new stables, and so on. Of 
course I have excellent help. Some of these 
grooms have been with me for years; and 
George Miller, the head groom, knows all 
about horses there is to know. They don’t 
come any better than George. But these 
horses are extremely valuable property; we 
can’t afford to lose even one; and you know 
how it is with young live things, if you're 
not on hand something generally manages 
to turn up which may grow serious any 
moment unless you’re right there on the 
ground; and by not being slack myself, and 
going over the farms every day, I check 
slackness in my organization and keep them 
up on their tiptoes. Even at that, labor is a 
serious question with us here. The old days 
are gone.” 


The Privilege of Racing 


“*A stock farm of this kind costs a mint 
of money to maintain. It’s money, money, 
money every step of the way; the best 
buildings, the best equipment, plenty of 
acreage—it takes ten acres to maintain 
properly a mare and foal—the best care, 
constant attention and plenty of work- 
men.” 

“And are the young Thoroughbreds 
more than ordinarily delicate?” 

“Not at all. But they are so valuable 
that we can’t afford to give them less than 
the best of care. And then, the fact is, they 
have to be forced. A horse doesn’t really 
reach its fullest development until about its 
fourth or fifth year; but the biggest races, 
those with the heaviest stakes, are run with 
two and three year olds; and so they have 
to be forced and watched constantly with 
the commercial end in view. We have been 
trying to get through a law so that big races 
won't be for the two-year-olds; but that is 
hard because most of the owners want re- 
sults. They're after the prizes, the prestige; 
they're not so vitally interested in the wel- 
fare of the horse itself. The fact is, racing 
is too much commercialized in America. 
The standards are not sufficiently high. It 
should be considered a privilege to race 
It was in the old days. But after 
the Civil War a different type of ownership 
came to the fore—men who didn’t know or 
care for the horses themselves as much as 
they did for race-track results. We're only 
just beginning to get back to where we 


horses. 


were.’ 

“Do you race your own horses? 

“Occasionally. But even then I can’t 
bear to watch them. I stay away from the 
track. At present I have two two-year- 
olds, Joyland and Two Bits. But usually 
I sell my yearlings at the annual auction in 
Saratoga where the Western and Eastern 
horses meet. Some day we shall hold the 
great auctions in Kentucky, for the year- 
lings sold up there have to be shipped up 
and then reshipped back here again, so why 
go through all those useless motions? Why 
not have the great auctions where the horses 
are born and trained? They say people 
wouldn’t come so far; but I know that 
those who are interested will always come 
wherever good horses are sold.”’ 

She showed me through a stable, calling 
attention to the double rows of roomy box 
stalls, divided by a wide central hall for 
walking use in inclement weather, floored 
by good red Kentucky clay. Each stall had 
its outside door in case of fire. 

“That's the great danger,” she said. 
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Then we looked in on a stable full of 
yearlings, the prettiest sight in the world. 
The grooms led forth the slim, satin- 
skinned young beauties, spirited yet trust- 
ing, sensitive yet unafraid, docile as 
well-bred children. They nuzzled in Miss 
Daingerfield’s coat pocket for sugar lumps; 
and found them too. 

“They stay with me during the first 
year,’’ she explained, “‘after which they go 
away for training, and I have nothing to do 
with that. But I am responsible for their 
health, their well-being the first year. And 
it is the first year that counts. For horses, 
like all young growing things, have to be 
started right. So many defects can be cured 
if taken early enough. They are so pliant 
and supple, the little bones so soft, that 
they can be turned into almost any shape 
if you go at it soon enough. For example, 
one of the babies had rheumatism; we had 
to carry it around on a blanket, its little 
legs dangling useless; but we treated it and 
got it well. There is scarcely anything 
which cannot be cured if taken in time and 
treated intelligently.” Intelligently—ah, 
there’s the rub! 

“Of course defects may sometimes pre- 


“vent a colt from racing, but if he has good 


blood lines he may become a great sire. 
One has to watch the baby at first to see if 
its little stomach is acting right; sometimes 
it may be born with some member crooked, 
a leg or a neck perhaps; but given the right 
care it soon straightens out.” 

All of which sounds simple, but it is not 
quite so simple as it sounds. But Miss 
Daingerfield has a kind of sixth sense for 
telling what’s the matter and prescribing 
a cure. Sometimes the doctor says one 
thing and she says another; and usually 
her diagnosis and method of treatment are 
right. For example, last year she had a 
filly out of a good mare by that magnifi- 
cent sire, Man o’ War, but the daughter 
had weak legs and the doctor’s verdict was: 
“Let her go; nothing on earth can be 
done.”’ But to his ‘‘no,’’ Miss Daingerfield 
said strongly ‘‘yes’’; and she stayed in 
the stall day and night, massaging the fee- 
ble limbs. She had a certain type of boot 
made to straighten and strengthen the 
legs, and now that filly is well, quite as 
strong and fast as other fillies of her age. 
She may never train, but she is extremely 
valuable as a brood mare. So watching 
after their health is her first task. I* is 
essentially a nursery task, you see, for 
which women have always had a flair. 


The Whole Law in Training 


“They have quantities of sense,’’ she 
said, ‘‘when they’re twenty-four hours old, 
and when they’re thirty-six hours old they 
begin to look out for themselves. After two 
or three weeks we put the halter on them, 
get them used to leading, to handling, teach 
them confidence in man, to regard him as a 
friend. That's an extremely important 
quality for a race horse to possess. And in 
order to create this confidence the grooms 
have strict orders to be gentle. I discharge 
aman on the spot whom I catch talking in 
a loud, angry fashion or using rough ways. 

**Gentleness—that is the whole law in 
training a horse. I never let the grooms 
even raise their voices; their orders are to 
keep them low, gentle, easy, friendly. What 
I'm trying to instill in these high-spirited 
young things, who later will make the su- 
preme effort of their lives out on the race 
track, is confidence in man, cooperation 
with man, response, affection; and that I 
accomplish by insisting on gentleness. As 
a result, these yearlings do not know fear. 
Horses naturally have good dispositions, 
and when you see one with a vicious tem- 
per, save with extremely rare exceptions, 
you know he has been ruined by brutal 
treatment. Some man has been afraid of 
him or beat him in a vicious rage and the 
animal has resisted. Horses always know 
when men fear them. Of course they do! 
They have sense. I cannot overemphasize 
the necessity of quietness and gentleness in 
dealing with a horse. More fine horses have 
been ruined by roughness than by anything 
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else. For the horse is an honest animal and 
if it once understands what is wanted it will 
do its utmost, break its gallant heart to 
please. It never goes back on a friend. 

“Well, so we gentle them. We get them 
used to leading in the first few weeks, teach 
them to lift up their feet, and in short to be 
handled by man, who is their friend. Then, 
at the end of a year they are taken away to 
be trained. With that I have nothing to do. 

“‘T should like to say something about 
trainers. Those of us who are interested in 
the welfare of the horse from the breeder’s 
point of view hope that racing men and 
trainers who get young horses ready for the 
track will take more thought for the horse 
itself. The average trainer is interested in a 
horse only from the time he comes to the 
race track until the time he leaves it. To 
many of them he is only a stake-winning 
machine. They treat him like an automo 
bile—step on the gas and make him go. 
But such an attitude is destructive of the 
best interests of a horse, and breeders would 
like to see a law making it obligatory for a 
trainer to spend at least one year on a stock 
farm in order to get the gradual growth and 
development of a.horse and understand his 
powers. Many trainers at present know 
nothing but the race track. Some, of 
course, do know more. What makes Sam 
H such a great trainer is the fact that 
he grew up in the stables.” 

We came to a small field reserved for 
mares and foals who are sick, and I com- 
mented on the luxuriant beauty of the blue 
grass, which grew up to our knees 


Blue Grass and Horses 


‘Some of the blue grass,”’ she explained, 
‘*is still virgin sod untouched by the plow, 
and year by year breeders are buying up old 
farms and reseeding them to blue grass 
Once the original sod is plowed under it 
takes some time to get it back. 
growing has ruined some of the finest blue 
grass country, but now tobacco is yielding 
to the pressure of breeders and owners who 
need the blue-grass region for the nurture of 
Thoroughbreds.” 

“Why especially blue grass?”’ I inquired. 
“*And doesn’t blue grass grow all over Ken- 
tucky?”’ 

“No, and that’s just the rub,”’ she smiled. 
“The blue grass is concentrated in four 
counties, Fayette, Bourbon, Jessamine and 
Woodford, with a scattering in the adjoin- 
ing counties. And that is a very limited 
space in which to confine this great and 
rapidly expanding industry.”’ 

“Why don’t the breeders go 
other place?” 

“They have tried other places,” 
laughed, ‘‘ but the horses didn’t do so well, 
so they returned to Kentucky.’ 

“Then it all boils down to the superiority 
of blue grass over other forms of feed? Why 
is that?”’ 

“It’s this way,”’ she explained. ‘ This is 
a great limestone country. What makes 
blue grass so fine for the young horse is the 
large quantity of lime and phosphorus it 
absorbs from the soil; and 
bone formers; they make young growing 
animals vigorous and strong. This is espe- 
cially important under the present forcing 
conditions in which the horse runs his great- 
est races. For that supreme ordeal he must 
have bone and muscle or he will buckle and 
crack under the terrific strain 

“For you must remember that the hors« 
does not attain his full development until 
his fourth or fifth year, and the fact that 
most of the great races with the heaviest 
stakes are the two and three year olds 
means that from the day of his birth the 
young race horse has to be foreed. And for 
this swift development blue grass, with its 
lime and phosphorus, is practically indis- 
pensable. Not for a moment is the commer- 
cial goal lost sight of, and everything is 
done to strengthen and fit the young horse 
for the supreme effort he must make before 
Nature has had time to develop him to his 
fullest powers. So, to assist the natural 
process, we begin feeding the foals very 

Continued on Page 207 
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This New Machine Does What No 
Other Ever Did | 


Before. SS a 


THE AMERICAN MULTIGRAPH SALES CO. 
R. d TH I S [ k. 10rm ST. AND KELLEY AVE, 
Ca CLEVELAND, OHIO, U.S. A. 
- | 


September 1, 1926. 


































Mr. Geo. A. Martin, President, 
Tne Sherwin-Williams Co., 

601 Vanal Road, 

Cleveland, Ohio. 


Dear Mr. Martino; 


This letter, complete as you see it, was printed, at one revolu- 
tion, on the new “Addressing Multigraph.” The address was filled 
in, the body of the letter and also the signature printed, and the 
envelope addressed in a single operation. 


We believe that these four things have never before been done by 
one machine in one operation. 


The letter itself, and the address, were composed on the Multigraph 
Keyboard Compotype whiohn composes the type automatically on etrip 
metal, through the operation of a typewriter keyboard. The type in 
both address and letter ie identioal and, as the printing is done 
through the same ribbon, at the same time, with the same pressure, 
the result is like an individually typewritten letter. 


This new Multigraph equipment has already aroused the intense in- 
terest of many well known concerns, t will doubtless revolu- 
tionise the production of form letters. You oan see the whole 
process demonstrated at any of our Division Offices. Write us 
for the address nearest to you. 


Yours very truly, 


THE AMBRICAN MULTIGRAPH SALES COMPANY 


C2 Pore 
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SUCCESS alw ays begins farther back than 
the public sees. 


The New Safety Stutz began with an ideal, 
fostered for years in the mind of an engineer. 


Patiently, he and his associates awaited their 
hour of opportunity. 


It came — and a new type of automobile 
Was born. 


The motoring public, long accustomed to 
wolf-cries of “new”, at first was skeptical. 


But the creators of the New Safety Stutz, it 
was found, were not merely adding to the 
already long list of “good cars”’. 


Instead, at the Automobile Shows last win- 
ter, observers saw in the Stutz exhibits an 
automobile genuinely advanced, from a 
mechanical standpoirt. 


They looked upon a motor car with new 
basic features rather than “talking points”. 


They saw a car carrying its “useful load” 
passengers) radically lower than ever before; 
not a mere semblance of lowness, but actual 
mechanical lowness accomplished by real 
engineering—and without sacrifice of road 
clearance. 


What they didn’t see was the many engineer- 
ing problems met and solved in order to 
gain this bona-fide close-to-the-groundness 
without reducing either head-room or 
road-clearance. 


They couldn’t well know that an entirely 
new mechanical theory had to be evolved so 
that the motorist might be given the benefits 
of this new automobile architecture. 


And the full significance of the New Safety 
Stutz design was yet to be revealed to the 
public and the automobile industry alike. 


But soon—by tens, by hundreds, by thou- 
sands—buyers got their cars out on the open 
road. Then came a nation-wide realization 
and acclamation of the real imvortance of 
Stutz accomplishment. 


A flood of letters from owner-drivers poured 
in. These letters expressed a delighted sur- 
prise at the new and complete sense of secur- 
ity experienced in riding in the New Safety 
otutz. 


They exclaimed over the ease of handling, 
and absence of side-sway and usual road- 
shocks and jolts; its “road-adhesiveness”, its 
surety around corners, and its non-skidding 
characteristics. And all these features were 
deliberately engineered into the car. 


Today, the enthusiasm of the Stutz owner- 
body for their cars is the marvel of veteran 
automobile men. It is without precedent. 
This enthusiasm, and the car that inspires it, 
are in no degree accidental. All is the fruition 
of the success that was founded in the dream 
of the engineer. 


STUTZ MOTOR CAR COMPANY of AMERICA, Inc. - - Indianapolis 


°® SAFETY STuTZ 





The New Safery Stutz is per- 
manently protected against 
theft, by he Fedco System, 
without cost to the car owner 


An exclusive feature is Loss-of- 
Use Insurance, paying the car 


owner five dollars per day, up 


to thirty days, for loss of the 

ar's use through thef This 
aiso is without cost to the car 
ownel 
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Custom-like Smartness of Body Designs and Even Genuine 


MOHAIR VELVET UPHOLSTERY If you wish 


Aw admirable Stutz policy permits you a 
choice of body colors and upholstery fabrics, 
thus helping you to individualize your car by 


making it the expression of your personal 
taste. And if your appreciation of textile 


values leads you to order your enclosed Stutz 
upholstered in Chase Vel mo—the Perfected 
Mohair Velvet—then at a slight additional 
cost you have given to your car the final 
touch of aristocratic elegance. 


It is worth noting that Chase Velmo is the one mohair velvet 


meeting the rigid requirements of the Stutz engineers. 


CHASE VELMO, a Perfected Mohair Velvet ] 
Unsurpassed for Closed Car Upholstery 


Free on request an 
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Hood Rubter Product 


Hood volume is built by the public 
—Not by car manufacturers 


Every Hood Tire you see on the a Hood in preference to the kind 
road has replacedatire ofanother — he has worn out. 


make. 
. _ é Made by Hood Rubber Company, Watertown, Mass. 
A car vai ner through his know L- Distributed by Hood Rubber Products Company, Inc. 
edge of tire values has purchased Through Branches in all Principal Cities 


Look the Hood Arrow 
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Continued from Page 202 

Not too much exercise, and evs 
thing worked out from the ar gle 
levelopment.” 

“Wouldn't it be better in the lo 
not to hurry Nature in this wise, anc 
elop the young animal over a longs 
period of time?”’ 

“Undoubtedly. And it is t} hides 
artificial forcing which cause — 
plendid young horses to buckle ar 
on the track —that, added to the 
many jockeys and trainers do not know 


yon 


horses 


anything about outside the race 
track. Consequently they do not ev 
make the best of the material the ive 
Think of those big races at C} 
Downs, Belmont and Saratoga! Think of 


the ordeal! In order to come throug} 
cessfully, a horse must be a perfect n 
chine. He must have perfect codrdinatior 
of every part, and on top of that, directir 
t, he must have personality 
will to win. Think of the lung power, the 
muscle power, the heart power and the wi 
power necessary for that great struggl 
But all these qualities require 

velop to their fullest capacit 


Stamina, the 


time to de 


A Natural Mistake 


“Well, that’s our problem — how to pro- 





tect the horse against the commer: 
sure; and breeders who are concerned wit}! 


the future welfare of the horse are fighting 


the battle along two lines. First, they are 
trying to get through a law making it ob 
ligatory for trainers to spend at least one 
year on a stock farm, so that they 
watch the gradual growth and develop 
ment of horses and thus understand the 
living material; and second, they are try- 
ing to extend the period of development by 
having more important races with the three 
and four year olds. 

“‘Well, in this situation of forcing devel- 
opment the blue grass is a powerful ally, for 
with its lime and phosphorus it 
young animal bone and muscle. T 
the two-year-olds bred in Kentucky show 
up so well against the two-year-olds bred 
in other states. Here all the natural condi- 
tions are ideal. That, also, the to 
baceo farms in this region are being bought 
up and reseeded to blue grass. You can 
grow tobacco in other places, but y 
grow Thoroughbreds —at least, not to the 
same advantage. You must remember t 
the blue-grass region of Kentucky used to 
be the natural winter feeding grou 
great herds of buffalo, elk 
matter how deep the snow, there was 
this succulent grass; they just had to paw 





is why 





and deer 





out. So Nature itself has created this part 
of Kentucky as a great feeding ground 


where good bone and muscle are made.’ 

She paused to beckon a groom 
dining that night at the H's, and Miss 
Daingerfield’s clothes for so sion 
were at the home farm 

“George,” she said, “go over 
lands and tell them to pacl 
my black lace dress, evening slippers and 
bones and bring them over . 

George bobbed his head, and as w 








tinued on our way I pondered over the t 
mentioned article of attire Bla lace 
dress, evening slippers and bone But 
ladies had given over wearing those stiff 
things ages ago. Finally 1 could contain n 
curiosity no longer 

‘“*Bones?”’ I queried aloud “What 
for?’”’ 

“For the dog,” i sin Under- 
neath the thought e! 5 
ments ran the deeper undercurrent: ol 


concern for the dumb creatures whose we 
fare depended on her 

A relative recounted an even more char 
acteristic episode. It \ 


nignt r t ! eC Was Oul 

i le eep a theate 
‘ . ‘ é ta the 
M 1) P , Tor 
‘ \ r ()} ny tnat 
, ‘ hiect f discreet an ement tc 
+ iIpant f the ‘ elat ( 
‘ irveyed he nswoman to see 

iw i t ( f imaze 
ed, plalr \ bie beneath the 
flor | [ bla ng 

‘ 

Ha iM Frazer about the 
ty, Biggie?” demanded Keene Dai 
( eld, J Aunt t ned us at 
the ible Mar Wa Aw i about 

ing son of the Sout ‘ i ! 
true to form. Miss Daingerfield’s able 
eute t he takes charge er busine 

gx her absences, and t ear he man- 

er Saratoga auction sale ne KNOW 
es from the ground uw and is held 
ait tice, to be one of the greatest nds 
A e racing { . Central Kentucky 
r therefore in large demand at pickir 
ey nvVv winners 
He really belongs in you pieture eX 


ained Miss Da ngerfield, ‘“‘for he’s a very 


Knows 


Last summer he worked in 


mportant part of my organization 





along with the grooms and when 


I'm away he looks after things 

Keene comes by his interest in horses 
naturally Named after his great-uncle, 
James R. Keene; grandson of my father, 
Major Foxhall Daingerfield, of Castleton, 


andwithalonglineofVirginiaancestorsfrom 


the 


tidewater region, who bred and raced 
their own horses, it would be surprising if 
love of horses were not a dominant strain.” 
The groom called Miss Daingerfield away 
ona long-distance message, and her nephew, 
who has not yet decided whether he will be 
1 great criminal lawyer—law being also a 
dominant strain —or a great handicapper or 
a great sports writer —he received a hand- 
some offer from a Saratoga paper to cover 
took up the story. 
“A large percentage of the winning horses 
he said, “‘have in their pedigree 
some blood from the Thoroughbreds of 
where Major Daingerfield had 
his breeding farm in partnership with 
James R. Keene.”” And here at Castleton 


this season’s races 
today,” 


Castleton, 





it was that Elizabeth Daingerfield as a 
vé r girl, driving about with her father, 
discussing with him problems of breeding, 


ing and breathing in the atmosphere of 
absorbed those fundamental prin- 
made her such 


orses 
ples and ideas which have 


natal 


u apie Success, 


Knowing How Little You Know 


Major Daingerfield,’’ continued Keene, 
a great and successful exponent of the 
iple of inbreeding. He used to declare 
that inbreeding was the most dangerous 
thing in the world in the hands of a man 
o didn’t know how to use it; but when 
practiced by a breeder who did know, it 
was most valuable. Take, for example, 
Ultimus and his son, Hightide, the sire of 
Sarazen, who was such a phenomenon, and 
is still carrying on. Ultimus was a very in- 
tensely inbred horse and was called Ultimus 
because he represented the goal of the 
major’s ambitions, the result of years of pa- 
tient study and research in the process of 
mating.’’ He branched off into a brilliant 
but technical discussion of the subject of 
breeding of which Miss Daingerfield, re- 
turning, caught the tail end. 

‘Ah,’ she commented soberly, “‘now 
you're on a very big subject! It’s hard to 
put anything about it into words, for the 
,ore you study and search and experiment, 
the more you discover how little you know. 
For example, you may be working on a cer- 
tain theory, with certain blood lines, and 


wl 
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suddenly some new factor wil! ut ofa 
clear sky and throw all your predictions 

it And that’s the charn i the whole 
thing! Nobody knows. In working wit 
blood lines some forgottén or unknown fac- 
tor Is always cropping up, and thats w 
the subject is so eternally fascinatir gy. You 
never get to the end. Did Keene tel! vou 
about the Futurity —why it is su an ir 
portant event to breeders 

No, I left that for you, Biggie 

“The Futurity,”” she explained ‘ 
of the great races with two-year-olds. Ka 
racing association has a tuturity, but that 
of Ne York is the greatest In the Fu 
turit the breeder nomi with the 





witn a certain horse a year before the foal is 
born. That’s why it is called the Futurity; 
the foal is entered for the race before it is 
born. It is important because it represents 


crossing olf cer 


lief in the 
it st 


blood lines and, of course, 


the breeder's he 


tain blood lines; ows his jud 





f the foal 


brings 


{ him great prest ge,” 


Well Fed on Mash Notes 


Not 


had ever won a Futurity 


a word about herself, 
In 


my curiosity I dropped back wit} 


whetner she 
order to satisfy 
Keene, 
who was chatting with a groom 

“Did Miss Daingerfield ever 

He nodded, divining my request 
bred the winner of the Futurity, 
Lightly, out of Tripping, and she also nomi- 
nated Fluvana, who finished second in an- 
other Futurity No wonder 
her advice! 

George Miller led forth Man o’ War, pop 
ular favorite the world around and one of 
the most magnificent sires in the annals of 
the American turf. His guest book shows 
of clergymen, from 
China and Japan, sisters of charity, jockeys 
and trainers, professional and business men, 
flappers and old ladies scarcely able to creep 
out of their cars. On the Sunday following 
the last Derby more than a thousand visi- 
tors came to pay homage to this king of the 
turf. He receives almost as many mash 
notes as Mary Pickford. Some of them are 
Man o’ War, America. 
George Miller, a past master in the knowl- 
edge and care of Thoroughbreds, who has 
been with Miss Daingerfield for years, led 
him into the meadow for a picture. Gentle 
as a lamb, he posed like amiable royalty. 
He knew he was great. I interrogated Miss 
Daingerfield on this point ? 


She 


Step 


men sought 


names missionaries 


addressed simply: 


did he know? 
“Oh, yes, he knows. Of course he knows! 
He is perfectly conscious of his greatnes 
but not spoiled.”’ 
“What constitutes beauty in a race 
Why is Man o’ War so great?” 


‘*Because he is a perfect machine 


horse? 
All 
his parts are perfect and fit perfectly, with 
marvelcus codrdination, symmetry and 
power. Then, of course, there enters into 
every great race horse that intangible thing 
we call personality; you can’t describe it, 
but you can’t mistake it. And you can't 
mistake a great champion like Man o’ War. 
His personality shines out all over him. 
You know you are in the presence of a great 
horse.” 

We drove back through the deepening 
dusk, the air heavy with the fragrance of 
honeysuckle, the sickle of a new moon 
showing faintly in a pale-green sky, and at 
the gates the dogs met us in a solid recep- 
tion party, almost swamping the car. Miss 
Lizzie was immediately wanted in half a 
dozen different directions at 
listened, gave orders, explained, as calm, 
serene, unflurried as if she had not been out 
all day and all night; and it was borne in 
upon me that Elizabeth Daingerfield isa 
great breeder of Thoroughbreds 
she is a great woman 


once. She 


because 
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iady Vover 
Wonderfully popular 


Spies thousands of women who 
re already using the new Lady 





Dover will tell you that its long, 


tapering lines give complete vision 
of all the work, all the time. And the 
Lady Dover positively won’t burn 


out. An Insurance policy covering 
this point, for life-time, comes with 
it. With plug that turns current off 


vithout disconnecting iron, $6.75. 
DOVER MANI TURING 
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Days 
burning 


_—e mean 
bonfires, 
leaves and flying sparks. 
hot spark 
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Wherever a 


lights it may plant 
seed of a treacherous fire. 
Be ready to snuff it 


before it 


out 
grows beyond 
control. 


An Improved Hea Fire 


Extinguisher protects you 





against the carelessness 
of others and makes your 
home 100‘; safe. 


Kills Fire 
Saves Life 


Pyrene Manufacturing Co. 
Newark, N. J. 
Caution: Use only Siren Fire Extinguish- 


ing Liquid (patented) with 
J Fire Extinguishers. 
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the early West defended themselves so 
valiantly against the onslaughts of savage 
red-skinned human devils, there was a mys- 
tery. 

“The mystery was not a phenomenal 
outburst of underground bandits nor the 
James boys nor the Dalton brothers re- 
juvenated, but in the open spaces behind a 
lake I could every once in a while get a 
glimpse of a beautiful young woman of 
about twenty riding about in the most 
gorgeous evening gowns that I ever seen. 
Trimmed with gold and silver, they seemed. 
From afar she seemed to gaze at me with 
languishing eyes. Sometimes she raised 
her hands and waved. Yet when J galloped 
towards her she was off like a antelope. She 
seemed obsessed with a curious desire to see 
me, but when I responded in kind she ran, 
or rather galloped, off to some secret recess 
I knew not what. Her habitat was evi- 
dently not of the lowly log cabin type such 
as I dwelt in, yet I could see no place 
where a lady, for I judged that presumably 
she was one, could live. And from her 
frequency I judged she was not living in a 
hotel. 

**T assigned myself to get the facts. The 
trouble was to get the facts. The lady in 
the case could evidently handle herself. 
She was not relying on somebody else to 
defend and shield her. With my strong 
field glasses I could see that though her 
apparel showed her to be a woman of re- 
finement, accustomed to such evening 
dresses, she had a holster strapped around 
her waist, so | judged she was not taking 
no chances with anybody molesting her. 

‘**Now I think I can say literally without 
thought that when I was on the Daily Out- 
cry, before my normalcy broke down from 
work, women and booze, I used to beat the 
other papers. In fact, all the time the city 
editor had to give me admonishments about 
playing up little things and making it one 
of the features of the day. He was perfectly 
satisfied with the way I wrote it up, but I 
was scooping all the rival papers and they 
would raise such a outcry, publishing edi- 
torials against the way I scooped them, 
that the editor would say, ‘Curb it down 
a little, Jim. The public can be bunked all 
right, and they’re d good reading at 
that, but those soreheads on the other 
papers are raising h So curb it down.’ 
So I would have to curb it down.” 


The first reader cleared his throat specu- 
latively and wondered if this were really 
seriously intended. 


‘But the late hours, the sapping of en- 
ergy, and I didn’t care till what time of morn- 
ing | worked till, sometimes from eight 
o'clock in the morning, after boozing all 
night, till six o’clock the next morning, and 
then starting towork again at eight o’clock 
on another brilliant story, my jaded appear- 
ance was an element that no human could 
stand for long and still stand the pace, and 
1 was no acception. The result—my cabin 
on Pike’s Peak and the mystery. 

‘On Pike’s Peak, though not wholly mad 
over the pleasures of the fair sex of woman, 
I sometimes enjoyed a visit to the near by 
town of Riverside. Of course, not being 
susceptible to the wiles and tricks of the 
females of the species, of which there was a 
goodly proportion there, I was not enveigled 
into a fluke marriage, like so many of them 
so craved for me to do. But it was nota 
sincere, just wedlock that they all craved 
for, as I would say, but the insidious, vile, 
course, despicable desire for gold. Tiring 
quickly of the men, when their money was 
exhausted, these women would desert the 
male party to the union and cared not a 
whit what became of him. The matter of 
giving them a square deal never entered 
their minds. Their debasement was too ap- 
parent and too deeply grooved for that. 
Their petting babyish tones would fairly 
eat their way into a man’s heart, but little 
did they care! 
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Continued from Page 17 


“A veritable hell-hole of humanity was 
indeed the town of Riverside, and that is 
where I sought another adventure. Going 
into the cabarets of the town one night, I 
saw a pretty woman, obviously about 
twenty. Shining black hair and the other 
requisites which the average cabaret girl 
has for the proprietor of the place to think 
her a good asset. 

“This girl was of a type which seemed al- 
most unknown in this vile place. Yet when 
I sat down at the table where she was sit- 
ting alone, she welcomed me with almost 
a smile of welcome. It was curious, unbe- 
lieveable. She was different. Yet she was 
welcoming me. I formed my opinion of 
her at that moment. An opinion that I 
soon learned to regret I formed for her. 

“Yet I recalled some of the others at the 


place. They too, some of them, had 
seemed so innocent and affectionate. 
“‘Where had I seen her? Was it in 


church? For, yes, there was a church. A 
dingy, inconspicuous little edifice of which 
the minister was so unjustly proud. He 
preached what the people thought were 
elaborate services, but compared to some I 
had witnessed in the great cathedrals of 
Europe and especially France they were al- 
most absurd. 

“The congregation consisted of four old 
women, an old man, and at very infrequent 


intervals me. When I went to those 
services I actually enjoyed myself. The 
deep intonations of the preacher. His 


fatherly advice to old men and women who 
were now past their h ish life and for the 
most part living as religiously as the pastor. 

“But perhaps he was giving these stir- 
ring sermons directly for my benefit. I 
doubted it. It would not be possible. He 
had seen me but once in the cabaret. He 
knew little of my past. But when he spoke, 
his eyes reverted to mine. His eyes! 
Piercing. Burning. Seemed trying to find 
my eyes and impart to them a message. 
He was trying to save me from myself. I 
sensed it. Yes, it was true. 

““My health rapidly left me when I 
visited the town. Fagged me out. The 
women and the drink. Unbearable, and 
yet to me irresistable. I could not fathom 
it. Was Lto live only for women and drink? 
Was I to be the same wreck after ten 
months living here I was when I came from 


the East? 

“The thought was unbearable. Yet I 
recuperated fast in the cabin. Ah, that 
was it! The cabin. A refuge. Wife — child- 


ren? No! Never would I marry such a 
woman as there was in this town. 

‘All this reverted to my mind as I sat 
gazing at the girl sitting opposite on the 
table from me. She was probably another 
of these women. Yet I hadn't seen her 
before. Bleary-eyed, I gazed at her. And 
as I gazed her smile faded. A look of 
repugnance spread across her face. She 
detested me, I figured. She looked strange- 
ly familiar. I couldn't fathom it. I started 
talking to her. I don’t know what I said, 
but suddenly I have a dim recollect of her 
rising suddenly and striking me across the 
face. Ah, I had it now—the woman in 
the evening gowns! 

“Ah, I thought, I will fathom this mys- 
tery now. I grabbed for her, intending to 
force her to tell me who she was--and the 
next thing I knew I was waking up in my 
cabin.” 

The first reader raised his eyes to the 
ceiling and reflected on the strange exigen- 
cies of fate. 


“Tt 
clean. 


was different. It was spotlessly 
And there before me was her who I 
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was beginning to think of as the Mystery 
Girl. Clad in fluffy raiment, she seemed to 
personify Innocence Itself. 

“The next instant she was moving to- 
wards me. Her eyes seemed full of glowing 
love and her sweet mouth parted in a 
sweet smile revealing her pearly teeth. 
How I would love to that smile 
again and watch those teeth. Never again 
will I regard the teeth as insignificant. In 
her they represented to me something of an 
ideal. 

“Then in a flash I realized I loved this 
girl, and I saw too that she loved me. I 
cannot describe clearly the next few min- 
I know we exchanged smiles, saw our 
and then—once again I lost 


see 


utes. 
mutual love 
conscience. 

‘But before I did so I have a dim recol- 
lection of sweet, warm arms encircling me 
and hot kisses on my brow. I know that I 
returned them— and that is all. It was un- 
usual. 

“Then the mystery straightened itself 
out for me. 

““When I woke again I heard the story of 
our love. It seemed that four years ago I 
was assigned to a story. An inherent 
drunkard had died in the streets of New 
York. I was sent down to get the drift of 
the family. I went. 

‘*Going down past the residential sec- 
tion of the city, I came to the dingy tene- 
ment houses that sheltered the poor of the 
city. Down the sloping street I trudged. 
As I went along, slouched hat pulled over 
my face and my tall, rather attracting 
figure standing out against the tall build- 
ings, I saw three girls. They were very 
young, about sixteen. I went upa dingy 
stairway. The girls stopped to watch me. 
Something was wrong, they figured. I 
could see the white face of one of the girls. 
She evidently had a premonution of what 
was coming. An old lady opened the door. 
At least she looked old. I learned after- 
ward she was only sixty-five. She had the 
look of a woman of seventy. 

“She looked pale. The young girl with 
the pale face came in. All of the family 
looked pale and faces drawn. There was a 
young boy of six, an aged grandma of 
eighty and the girl and the wife of the dead 
man. 

“TL asked for information concerning the 
man’s death. Carelessness and damnation! 
For I learnt they had not been notified 
yet! I had broken the too sud- 
denly! The entire family was stupified. I 
felt downcast. Of all the dumb things to 


do! 


news 


The grandmother seemed overcome 
and broken up. And the girl, just com- 
I knew that it hit her hard 
Lips trembling, she was stifling her tears 
back, and succeeding. My heart went out 
to that family as I gave them the details 
of the bread winner’s death. 


pletely gone. 


‘He had taken too much of a poisonous 
alcohol. He had tinsmith His 
body was even now resting in a morgue. It 
was pitiable. And the grief resulting from 
his death was pitiable. I learnt that though 
he had a strong tendency to drink, he had 
nevertheless been a faithful husband and 
good father. He spent his overtime on the 
demon enemy of mankind — booze 

“T learnt that they hadn’t no means of 
support. I couldn't resist helping them. | 
made arrangements for the man’s funeral 
I helped her mother get a position as laun- 
dress in a family where she could board her 
son and mother. The girl I got a job ina 
office. 

“Ah, that girl, she had been grateful! 
When the funeral was over she threw her 
arms around my neck and promised she'd 
love me all my life. That was such a sweet 
moment. It was the first time that a woman 
had told me with such fervor that she loved 
me. Not for my money but for myself. 
I will never forget it. The girl vowed she 
would help me if she had to give the blood 

Continued on Page 210 
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Oil Regulation 





A —is the lubricating groove which holds the oil (shown in red) and 
distributes it over the cylinder walls in just the right amount 
for perfect lubrication. (See illustration above.) 


B —points to the scientifically located slots which drain the surplus 
oil—and only the surplus—back into the crankcase. 


C —is the vital film of oil which is left on the cylinder walls, protect- 
ing cylinders, pistons and rings against the ravages of friction. 


Only Perrect Circie combines the con 
tinuous lubricating groove with oil-drain- 
ing slots. By this exclusive patented prin- 


ciple Perrect CircLes insure positive 


lubrication, stop oil-pumping, and seldom 
fail to give 1000 or more miles to the gallon 


major race for four years. Good dealers 
everywhere install them. A green identifica 
tion certificate is packed with each oil 
regulating ring for your protection. Ask 
your repairman for these certificates. 
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IMPRINT 


on tickets & coupon books 


HE tickets of some of the 

most famous amusement en- 
terprises in America bear the im- 
print of “Weldon, Williams & 
Lick, Fe. Smith, Ark.” Likewise 
the coupon books of leading con- 
cerns. Why? Because of our 
reputation for unexcelled accuracy 
and reliability based on more than 
27 years of specializing in num- 
bered printing. When YOUR 
tickets or coupon books bear this 
imprint, you'll be sure of absolute 
accuracy, unusual service and 
reasonable prices. Why not en- 
joy these advantages NOW? 
Write us-- your letterhead --- 
tor samples and prices. 


WELDON. 
WILLIAMS 
& LICK 


Fort Smith. Arkansas 


“On 
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LWAYS use a Blaisdell of 

the same color, then its mark 

will symbolize you and your au- 

thority. In concerns where each 

official adopts a different color, 

the handling of papers is greatly 
expedited. 

Blaisdells are made 
lar and thin leads—superb leads, un- 
matched for firmness, brilliancy and 
smooth writing. Cased in paper, the ideal 
covering for crayons, Blaisdells 
peel in a jiffy, exposing each new point 
without whittling, or wasting a grain of 
the crayon. 


in both regu- 


Your stationer sells Blaisdells in 
many colors. A metal device that sharp- 
ens them with a single motion is now 
packed with each dozen. 


Blaisdell 


THE PIONEER PAPER PENCIL 


Send for booklet and two — 
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| out of her body to doit. I reassured her. I 


| needed no help. And then—six months later. 





| Ill health had forced me out of my posi- 


tion. I was practically a derelict. But just 
when luck seemed down on me I received 
an anonymous check for five hundred dol- 
lars in the mail. It was a life saver. I set 
out for the great boundless West, to work 
on my novel. Ah, that was to be a gem of 
its kind. A novel, stirring, of love. A girl. 
Romance. 

“All of this reverted to my mind as I 
gazed at the childwoman at my bedside. 
I noted the resemblance to that little girl 
in the basement tenement. It was she, and 
I soon heard her story. It was she who had 
sent the check. She had kept in touch with 
me through the Daily Outcry, my signed 
stories. And it was she whom I had seen 
when I started on my debauchery in River- 
side. The result was the night in the cabaret. 
I had mistaken her. I had thought she was 
one of them. In my torpid condition I had 
attacked her and she had knocked me down 
and I lost conscience. 

“Followed my return to the cabin ac- 
companied by her. She had carefully 
nursed me to health. I was now even 
stronger than before she had struck me. 
I had been unconscience four weeks, I 
learned. And I had never known of the 
time I spent in a comma. A fitful sleep it 
had been, accompanied by nightmares. I 
learned that I had screamed for the women 
in my life. She had soothed me. 

“From that moment I have never touched 
another drop of liquor! 

*‘And now my return to health. 
wonderful. My novel was finished. 
being was restored to normalcy. 

“T was ready to go. And then I asked 
Yvette, for that was hér name, who had 
been living in another cottage just over 
Pike’s Peak and coming every day to tidy 
up my place, what she was going to do. 
Live here alone? I fast realized that a hid- 
den fire in me was belching its tale of love. 
I wanted to take the girl in my arms, crush 
her to me, and tell her in endearing terms 
that I loved her. But the words would not 
come. I did not know how to deal with a 
girl of this type. Angelically beautiful. 

“Then I started to take leave of her. I 
had seen her face. Still beautiful, but so 
much like the face of the little girl four 
years ago when told of her father’s death. 
I then knew that she loved me. What 
should I do? I had not dared hope of such 
a thing, and even after what had happened, 
here it was! I had won the love of the girl 
even with my faults. And I loved her. 

“Ready to go, both of us suddenly em- 
braced. I asked her a question. It is age 
old. I think it descended from Adam. 
Just a simple little question. ‘‘ Will you be 
my mate?’ Her reply had been but to 
clasp me tighter in her arms. Then our 
lips touched. More than touched, lingered. 
We were united. 

‘*Six months later I was back in the news- 
paper world. Not as a reporter, but as a 
feature writer for a syndicate at an almost 
fabulous salary. My novel had gone across. 
I was famous. And our child—ah, how I 
hoped it would be a boy! 


It was 
My 


“The End.” 


The first reader let his feet drop to the 
floor. ‘‘ Miss Fitch,”’ he addressed a typist, 
“this magazine has been honored with an 


| autobiographical sketch from the life of a 


| wonder man. It is pretty—very, very 
pretty, but I am afraid it is not art. Please 
return it with an explanation that as deeply 
as we regret to admit it the contribution 
does not, somehow, fit precisely into our 
policy. This, of course, Miss Fitch, is not 
to imply that it lacks merit.” He tossed 
the manuscript across the desk. 


mi 


T STILL lacked a few minutes of eight, 
and the assistant night city editor was 
drifting idly by the copy boys’ desk when 
his eye was caught by a long, thick en- 
a long, thick envelope 


velope lying there 


THE SATURDAY 


EVENING POST 


marked ‘‘The International Magazine”’ in 
the upper left-hand corner. The assistant 
night city editor had seen too many such 
envelopes not tu recognize the sad return 
of a story when he saw one. He picked it 
up to see who now was due to bitter dis- 
appointment. 

Then suddenly he chuckled. “Ed!” A 
rewrite man stopped. The assistant night 
city editor held out the envelope. ‘‘ Mr. A. 
Hatton Gibbons,” he said, ‘‘our handsome 
young copy boy, has distinguished the In- 
ternational Magazine with his attention. 
And the editor of the International Maga- 
zine,” he added, “has evidently been 
grossly unappreciative.”” He felt the en- 
velope speculatively. ‘‘Can you beat it?”’ 

The rewrite man studied it thoughtfully. 
“I don’t believe,’ he said finally, “that 
there is a jury in the country that would 
convict us if we opened this envelope very, 
very carefully, so carefully that we could 
seal it up again. I really feel that it would 
be our duty. An injustice may have been 
done.” 

“T feel just as strongly in the matter,” 
agreed the assistant night city editor. 

A minute later, a safety-razor blade 
having been equal to the task, the formal 
rejection slip dropped out and the rewrite 
man and the assistant night city editor 
were flattening the manuscript of The 
Best o’ Luck on a desk. Then, for fifteen 
minutes, they chuckled; but when finally 
the assistant night city editor began slowly 
to refold the sheets his face was solemn. 

“Mr. A. Hatton Gibbons,’ he said 
gravely, ‘‘will be in presently to get his pay 
envelope. Now, personally, I feel that it 
would be criminal of us if we did not do all 
in our power to preserve Mr. Gibbons’ high 
hopes as long as possible. ss 

“You mean 

“‘T mean,” the assistant night city editor 
said, ‘‘that if we should fix up a little tele- 
gram from the International Magazine to 
Mr. A. Hatton Gibbons, accepting this 
manuscript and being a little frothily hys- 
terical over its merits, Mr. Gibbons would 
be as happy a young man as you and I are 
likely to see tonight. And we,’ he added 
hollowly, ‘‘would be rewarded by the con- 
sciousness of having brought a little touch 
of sunshine to an otherwise drab life.’’ 

“But afterward,’ objected the rewrite 
man. 

“Afterward he might suffer,’”’ agreed the 
assistant night city editor; ‘‘but haven’t 
we all suffered? Is his life to be held more 
free of suffering than ours?” 

The question was unanswerable, so the 
assistant night city editor turned to his 
typewriter. From a drawer he produced a 
telegraph blank and slid it into the ma- 
chine. 

“‘A few mysterious numbers and code 
marks at the top,”’ he explained as he 
wrote, ‘“‘to give it local color. Then the 
words of high praise and congratulation.” 
He paused, reflected, then typed quickly, 
and at length jerked the sheet out of the 
machine and handed it to the rewrite man, 
who read it thoughtfully. 

‘It seems a bit cruel,’’ he ventured. 

“In the end, yes,” the assistant night 
city editor agreed; “but will the heartache 
be more poignant than his happiness at 
first?’’ 

It was eight o’clock and the rewrite man 
went back to his typewriter. The assistant 
night city editor thrust the telegram in an 
envelope, laid it on the copy boys’ desk and 
dropped the manuscript in a drawer of his 
own desk. 

It was perhaps a half hour later that he 
looked up from a pile of copy to find a ra- 
diant, shining creature shuffling nervously 
through the pay envelopes left on his desk. 
Young Mr. Gibbons wore a funereal black 
suit, a glistening white shirt, his tallest 
wing collar and a black bow tie of stagger- 
ing dimensions, and the ensemble effect 
was practically that of a gentleman in din- 
ner clothes. 

The assistant night city editor admired 
him openly. ‘‘Semi-informal?’’ he asked. 

“*Semi—ah—formal,’’ Arthur corrected 
him gently. 
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The assistant night city editor addressed 
the night city editor. ‘Joseph Conrad,” 
he said, “‘is stepping out this evening with 
Rudyard Kipling, Edna St. Vincent Millay 
and George Sand. Is there any message 
you’d like delivered to any of them?”’ 

The city editor looked up. “Yes,” he 
said, “‘tell George howdy for me.” He re- 
turned to his work. 

The assistant turned back to Arthur. 
“There’s a telegram for you on the boys’ 
desk,” he said. “It came about an hour 
ago.” 

Arthur-started and the blood rushed to 
his face. ‘‘Th-thanks,’’ he stammered, and 
hurried across the room. The assistant 
watched him. 

Arthur fumbled feverishly and finally got 
the sheet out of the envelope. He read: 


A. Hatton Gibbons. Accepting the best o’ 
luck. Magnificent work, with touches of gen- 
uine genius. We must get together at lunch 
soon to talk over future stories. Forwarding 
check by special delivery. Should reach you 
this evening. 

Editor International Magazine. 


For a minute he stood perfectly still, his 
eyes a little damp, his face burning. Then 
he read it over again and again. ‘‘ Touches 
of genuine genius.”” He read the line again. 
“Touches of genuine genius.’”” Then he 
looked up, about, slowly, and dampened his 
dry lips with his tongue. He wanted to 
show it to somebody—anybody. 

“Your cousins,” he heard the assistant 
asking politely, ‘‘coming to town again?”’ 

He walked over and dropped the tele- 
gram on the assistant’s desk. One glance 
then and the assistant was on his feet. 
“Why, Arthur!”’ he exclaimed. ‘This is 
immense! Why, my goodness, man, this 
means you’re a made man! What luck! 
ene s pacone a a thousand congratula- 
tions, old man! Ed!” he called. ‘“‘Takea 
look at this, will you?”’ 

The rewrite man ran his eyes over it. 
“Well!” he said. ‘“‘That’s great stuff!” 

The assistant, though, was still not satis- 


fied. ‘“‘Joe! Charlie!”’ he called to the re- 
write desk. ‘‘Take a look at this telegram, 
will you?”” Two passing reporters were 


drawn in. The night city editor asked for 
a glance. Three copy boys edged about 
curiously. 

They shook Arthur's hand heartily, 
while he, debonair in his delirium, en- 
deavored to look as one might be expected 
to look who has done his duty and asks 
praise for no more than that. 

But his face was hot and his eyes burned, 
and in all of his life he could remember no 
such sublime sweetness as that he felt now. 
One could not, however, be so juvenile as to 
betray it. 

Then he had to leave. He had to. “‘I’ll 
ah—be back a little later,” he informed the 
assistant night city editor gravely. 

The assistant nodded understandingly. 
“T’ll watch for the special delivery,” he 
promised. ‘‘And maybe,” he added in a 
confidential whisper, ‘‘you won’t be on the 
staff now!”” He waved an affectionate 
good-by. Then he turned and grinned at 
the rewrite staff, but for some reason they 
did not grin back. 

A quarter of an hour later Patrolman 
Francis X. Moriarty, walking beat on 
Tenth Avenue, was somewhat puzzled to 
see a slender young man making his way 
down the street with odd little skips and 
occasionally uttering faint maniacal whoops 
which may have been interpreted as the 
hall marks of an unparalleled and barely 
contained joy. Patrolman Moriarty called 
to him, but the young man only stared at 
him blankly and continued on his way, 
skipping and whooping. Patrolman Mori- 
arty would have investigated further, but 
he knew of no rule covering such a con- 
tingency. 

Miss Muso herself answered the door- 
bell. “Oh, baby Jean!” she murmured, 
and with the fervor of a lass who greets her 
beloved just returned from the wars she 
threw herself at him, staggering him slightly 
but in no otherwise annoying him. Indeed, 
it came to him that in his modesty he must 

(Continued on Page 213) 
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CA New Drill ~ 


“‘With the Pistol Grip and Trigger Switch’’ 
announced by 


BLACK & DECKER 


%s-inch Special Ball Bearing Electric Drill . . . $68. 
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Molten Zinc 
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Few articles of home use get such rough treatment 
as the ash can. Few ash cans stand up under con- 
stant outdoor exposure and repeated dumpings by the ash 
man. This Wheeling Ash Can No. 318 has been built to stand 
this extra rough handling. It has a heavy body of special 
rolled sheet steel, stiffened by vertical corrugations and reinforced 
at top and bottom by specially designed continuous T-hoops of 
solid steel, riveted permanently to the body. Furthermore, after 
this rugged container is completely built, it is dipped by hand into 
pure molten zinc, and receives a very heavy weather and rust- 
proof protection inside and out. Ask your dealer for Wheeling 
Ash Can No. $18 and make sure that it will be many years before 
you have to buy another. 
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Old Friends With New Values 


Here are some of the old familiar things— made better 
through the high ideals of Wheeling manufacture. Here 
also is the Trademark which dignifies things of humble 
use in millions of homes, on farms and in factories all 
over the land. 

Ash Cans, Garbage Cans, Pails, Tubs, Coal Hods— 
everyday essentials of good housekeeping. When they 
carry the Wheeling Trademark, long and economical serv- 
ice is assured. The red label is a stamp of genuine value. 


WHEELING CORRUGATING COMPANY :: 
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Just as the service of these “common things” is of 
UN-common importance, so the Wheeling Corrugating 
Company believes them worthy of all possible care in 
manufacture. All the skill, resources and experience devel- 
oped through 35 years of success, are applied in the mak- 
ing of Wheeling Metal Ware and Sheet Steel Products. 


The special hand-dipping process is typical of the 
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(Continued from Page 210 
have underestimated the depth and rich 
ness of this passion. 

“Why ah ” he said. 

“Oh, baby,” she ran on pantingly, “ 
read another article by my baby love 
and, gee, but you 
dress evening clothes, ain’t they?” 

“‘Why—ah,” he admitted—“‘in a way 

“It was about the movies 
was a scream. I gotta laugh when I thir 
about some of them wise cracks.” 

‘*Ah-—boob jerkers.”’ 

“It was sure a scream. I gotta get my 
hat, baby. Oo isn’t gonna wun away f’m 
Jeanie’s baby, is 00?” 

““An—no,” he promised sincerely. 

She hung heavily on his arm as they 
walked toward Forty-third Street, hung 
lovingly, tightly, and the stars shone and 
the night was bright and young Mr. Gib- 
bons’ head swirled with it all. Love, success, 
everything — all his! 

She rattled on, her words dulcet music, 
her shadowy face and hat Beauty’s utmost 
And he walked with his eyes half shut. 
This was a dream. ‘Touches of genuine 
genius.”’ He gurgleda little; he couldn’t help 
it. “‘And maybe you won’t be on the staff 

His feet and legs were light. They 
barely existed. The street lamps were auras 
of blue and gold and green and.red. 

“Say, baby, with all that jack you drag 
down,’’ Miss Muso interrupted a homily on 
what one of the fellows at the office said 
to her, ‘‘you ain’t gonna walk me to the 
Biltmore!” 


was s'cast 


Some of it 





now ig 


““Why—ah-—I want to step into the 
ah—Globe office,” he said. ‘This is it 
now. Ah—come in with me.” 


“You don’t work here, too, do you?”’ 


“Why--ah-— Isometimes— ah-- writemy 
articles here,’ he explained. “‘I— ah— find 
I can work better ah—in the teeming 
hustle of the ah —newspaper office. An 


ah—-eccentricity.” 

Stunned by the final polysyllable, Miss 
Muso silently followed him into the marble 
hall, into the elevator. Arthur studied her 
thoughtfully on the way up. There was no 
further need, he reflected, for passing as 
Mr. Nathan. He'd tell her— over the white 
and silver of a table for two at the Bilt- 
more. Who, after all, was George Jean 
Nathan? 

He paused for a second at the door to 
straighten his gigantic bow tie, 
stepped with Miss Muso into the glare of 
the hundred lights. He smiled happily 
grandly, and as the assistant night city 
editor turned he waved an airy hand. Ther 
he led Miss Muso, who was slightly be- 
wildered at the spacious brightness, to 
point of vantage. 

“This,”’ he informed her as one shows a 
visitor over the plantation, ‘‘is ah the 
ah—city room.” 

This information delivered, he bowed | 
apology and almost ran for the copy boys’ 
desk. Left alone, Miss Muso stared un- 
abashedly at the men about, and her sharp 
eyes noted suddenly that those gathered 
about what appeared to be the fountain- 
head of activity had at that same minute 
lost interest in their typewriters. Thei 
heads had turned, their eyes were fixed, 
cautiously, it seemed to her, on her gentle- 
man friend. He was picking up an envelope 
Her eyes narrowed in a faintly puzzled 
frown. Then somebody spoke to her 


and then 


- 
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Watch him' Ju t atch him when he 
open t envelope! He’s gettin’ a joke 
| ed on ‘in 

s17} . ; 

WV she asked the question be 
fore she had even looked at her confidant 
a somewhat disreputable young man whose 
Du ess it Was to carry copy 

‘Artie—Artie’s gettin’ a joke played on 
im.’ 

“What do you mean, Artie?” 

‘‘Him— Artie,” explained the copy boy. 
“Watch ’im!” 

‘Artie?”” Miss Muso persisted. ‘Ain't 
his name Nathan?” 

“Nathan!” exclaimed the boy. “He's 


Irish. Watch im!” 

Miss Muso’s carmine lips tightened into 
a straight line. What was all this anyway? 
So his name was Artie—and kidding her 
he was named Nathan. Thought he could 
kid her, did he? She took a step forward, 
and stopped, suddenly conscious of some- 
thing unusual. 

Young Mr. Gibbons stood holding a sheaf 
of papers in his hands, which trembled a 
little. His head was bent. He was reading 
again the letter inclosed. He knew it 
knew it and understood it with the first 
few lines, but he couldn’t raise his head, his 
eyes, from the faint protection of its white- 
He wanted to. He wanted to raise 
his eyes and smile, too, with them, but he 
couldn’t—he couldn’t. 

He saw the lines hazily: 
have cTazy 


ness. 


must 
to have sent this 

Showed the story to 
all the boys in the Globe office and they 
enjoyed it. It is as good as all your 
work, Mr. Conrad, butstill copy boy *¢ 

They were quiet. The machines had 
stopped. He knew they were watching 
him. Something wrenched in his heart, in 
his throat. He wanted to lie down and not 
get up, ever, or ever open his eyes and look 
them in the face. And then he re- 
membered her. 

He swallowed, and slowly raised his eyes. 
He looked around at faces that he could 
not understand were expressionless. He 
looked around slowly, and then he smiled. 
The corners of his mouth ached at the 
effort. He felt that it fooled nobody, but 
he couldn't force the dead weariness out of 
A hand touched his arm. 

He turned and Miss Muso was looking 

I him. He blinked at her, blinked 
rapidly, and dampened his lips with his 
tongue. He looked into her eyes, looked for 
some thing he was sure would be there but 
it wasn’t. He looked longer, to make cer- 
tain, but it wasn’t there. He smiled. 

“Why —ah-— it’s a little—ah—joke.” 

“A little joke?’’ She mimicked him 
faintly. ‘‘And I’m the patsy for it, I sup- 
You'll kid me, will you— Mr. George 
Jean Nathan?’ 

The assistant night city editor suddenly 
exploded into laughter. “George Jean 
Nathan!” he exclaimed. “Is that what he 

¢ ) 


calls himself now?” Two of the rewrite men 
They 


been wire 


afternoon. 


nis eyes. 


Ip at 


1 
u 


pose 


were unable to restrain themselves. 
laughed too. 
“Why ah,” Arthur smiled his ghastly 
» and blinked furiously, ‘‘ that’s 
a little joke of my own.” 
‘*A little 


flushed with 


an 






joke, eh!”’ Miss Muso was 
anger. ‘‘Well, you want to 
know what I think of you?”’ Arthur didn’t, 
but he could see no simple way of avoiding 
it. ‘‘Well, I’ll tell you what I think of 
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you-—I think you think you're a pretty 
wise guy! That’s what I think of you, see? 
You just think you’re a pretty wise guy! 


Well, I’m just as wise, see? I’m just as wise 


as any office boy that ever walked!” 


Arthur cast his fixed grimace around 
again, offering to enjoy the incident with 


them all, but this time there were no an 
swering smiles. The faces before him were 
sudde nly sober 

“A wise guy, eh? Well, just drop around 
to the Joyland some evening and I'll show 
you a couple of guys just as wise as you!” 

She turned on her heel and ran for the 
door. Arthur’s eyes followed her until she 
disappeared. Then, without risking an- 
other look at anybody, he stalked after her, 
out of the door. 

He walked down the stairs, his face white 
and cold, his aching mouth curled in a 
smile, and into the street. He turned west 
and walked steadily, monotonously, block 
after block, down through smelly streets, 
under elevated railroads, until he came to 
long dark piers thrust out into the water 
He walked to the end of a pier. 

For a minute he looked hopelessly at the 
opaque blackness below, and then slowly he 
slid out of his coat, took off his shoes. Once 
he shuddered, but it was not at the water 
It was at a recollection—a shameful recol- 
lection. For some reason he undid his col- 
lar. 

Then he sat down, his feet hanging off 
the pier, and stared across at the firefly 
twinkle of lights on the Jersey shore. Some- 
how they seemed to hold him fascinated. 
His shoulders drooped, his body slumped, 
but he was looking steadily into the dis- 
tance. 


Presently he drew a deep breath. He 
squared his shoulders for a second. The 
tense expression on his face relaxed. His 


eyes became softer. He touched his lips 
with his tongue and blinked. Then, ever so 
faintly, he smiled. He closed his eyes. 


“In those days, before Mr. Gibbons’ real 
worth was recognized, he was often sub- 
jected to good-natured chaffing on the part 
of his coworkers in the old days of the 
Globe. Not realizing his sensitiveness, they 
were inclined to tease him about his writ- 
ings, manuscripts of those early days now 
being well-nigh priceless for collectors of 
Gibbonsana. He always took it, 
in all good humor. 

“‘He was wont to tell, over the wines and 
walnuts in later years, of one trifling in- 
cident at a time when he was engulfed in 
what he laughingly described as a puppy 
love with a child whose very name he had 
long since forgotten. She was but a moron 
and it was his whim to toy with her, al- 
though she took it seriously. The joke was 
perpetrated by the assistant night city edi- 
tor, whose name will not be distinguished 
by mention here; and many years after, 
this same man came to him, a miserable 
outcast, broke, shabby, and ill unto death, 
and begged on bended knees Mr. Gibbons’ 
forgiveness, a favor which Mr. 
granted and gave him a lot of money out of 
his vast plethora of wealth. The man was 
extraordinarily regretful, and Mr. Gibbons, 
at that time both famous and wealthy, 
helped him.” 


however, 


Gibbons 


He buttoned his collar and began to put 
on his shoes again. 
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HERE children romp floors are bat- 
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“Koverflor, the liquid floor covering.’ 
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For a moment he looked biank, and then 
the meaning of her insinuation came to him. 
He gave her a look almost of dislike. ‘‘Oh, 
for the love of Pete!”’ he groaned. ‘‘I give 
up!”’ There was no use, he saw, in going 
farther along this road. ‘‘Have it your 
own way!” he said, in a cold, courteous 
voice. “Send her to six hospitals, if you 
want to.” 

From this point onward the thing was 
devoid of hope. He was a mere man and 
utterly impotent against a wife. His pro- 
tests were good for that day and train only. 

He would have liked to do something for 
Caroline—fix things up somehow, if only 
from a masculine sense of fair play; but 
the impulse was not strong enough to force 
him to enter the lists against his wife, par- 
ticularly with her weapons and with no 
rules and no bounds. 

“‘T was warned,” said Frances, looking 
into the past. ‘‘Everyone told me that 
adoption was a bad thing. I have only my- 
self to blame.” 

“Well, I don’t see what's to be done 
about it,’ he said, with the air of a man 
who has finished with a subject. He could 
not see that the fact that Frances was 
bored or irritated by Caroline meant, nec- 
essarily, that there was something in- 
herently wrong with the institution of 
adoption. But he was starting no such argu- 
ment after what had gone before. Ten 
years of marriage with Frances had shown 
him that she had a devouring passion for 
running the whole world. It was instruc- 
tive to see her work, to realize that some- 
how, by fair means or foul, she always got 
what she wanted. 

**Shall we go?”’ Frances rose. She left 
the room like a betrayed woman in a play, 
bearing her husband’s treachery nobly. 

From that moment her whole attitude 
was that Caroline had taken his affection 
from her. Once more a great-hearted 
woman had fallen victim to her own gen- 
erous, unsuspecting blindness and, in her 
utter innocence, had opened the door of her 
home to the destroyer. She said nothing of 
this to Caroline. But it was clear to her that 
the faithless girl could not be routed out of 
her house any too soon. 

Two weeks later she and the bewildered 
Caroline were saying good-by to each 
other before the stained-glass doorway in 
the entrance hall of St. Martha's. Frances, 
wrapping her moleskin coat about her, 
while the February hail rattled on the win- 
dow outside, said, ‘I am sorry that all my 
high hopes for you have come to this.” 

Caroline could not speak. From a ward 
came the shrill cry of a child. Frances hur- 
ried her preparations for departure. She 
had meant to deliver a suitable homily on 
the text: ‘‘ More bitter than the sting of an 
adder is an ungrateful child,”’ but some- 
thing in the atmosphere of the hospital 
roused in her a desire to get away. 

She drew on her loosely fitting gloves and 
looked at Caroline. The latter was staring 
straight ahead and it was no doubt the 
peculiar color of the glass that made her 
face so pale. 

“I think,” said Frances, raising her care- 
fully cultivated voice— for stolidity at such 
a moment was exasperating; after all, it 
was a dramatic situation—‘“‘I think you 
might at least express regret at the way you 
have acted. Have you nothing to say?”’ 

Apparently Caroline had nothing to say. 
In fact, overwhelmed by lonesomeness, she 
was longing to throw herself on the other 
woman's breast and cry. 

‘* Remember that you must do well here,” 
said Frances, “for you cannot come home 
to us after all this.” 

“T know,” said Caroline, trying to keep 
her lips from twitching. She was con- 
fused-—-had been confused for the whole 
two weeks. She did not know what Frances 
could possibly mean by “all this.”’ But 
there was no use arguing, trying to find 
out. One simply accepted things with 
Frances. One minute she touched her wand 
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and turned your pumpkin into a golde: 
coach. The next you were sitting back in 
the ashes again, watching your mice scurry 
ing off. That was Frances. 

“‘Good-by, then,” said Frances. 

“‘Good-by,” said Caroline. The stained 
glass door closed with a click of the latch 

It was a curious thing to have happen to 
you—to have a door click and to be shut 
off in that instant from the familiar world 
that you knew; to be starting in all over 
again, just as if you were newborn and in a 
planet where you were none too welcome 
She turned slowly from the door that had 
hidden Frances and her beautiful world and 
looked around her. She was an alien here 
Everything was stripped, unfamiliar, in- 
comprehensible; everything different; noth * 
ing the way it was in that outside world 
The very air was laden with drugs, and 
even the thick-hanging silence seemed to 
be only repressed groans. 

Miss Rhoda, who had evidently been 
waiting for Frances to go, emerged from 
the doorway, her full skirts flapping against 
her insteps. 

“I shall take you to your room,” she 
said impersonally. She glided along th 
white-tiled corridors and around corners, 
and Caroline hurried after her, smelling 
queer smells, avoiding nurses with stretch- 
ers, until they came to a small elevator of 
the type that runs by itself. 

‘“* After you,”’ said Miss Rhoda. She shut 
the door behind them and the little cage 
woke into sudden life and began climbing 
slowly toward heaven, with Caroline and 
her suitcase. 

Miss Rhoda opened the door when the 
cage stopped and fluttered down a long oal 
corridor, skirt flapping, white cap sailing 
out from her head. She stopped at one of a 
line of closed doors and explained that she 
would return in half an hour to take Caro 
line to her ward. 

“Yes, Miss Rhoda,” said Caroline in a 
low voice, and looked into the little room. 
It had white plaster walls and a black iror 
bed, with a gray blanket folded at the foot. 

““You will assume your uniform.” 

*Ven,"* 
passing down her spine. 

The superintendent left her and s! 
closed the door and opened her suitcast 
She took out the pink wash dress and the 
white apron made of Indian head, stiff and 
white and endurable, and put them on. At 
home, these clothes had looked improb 
able. She could not have imagined hersel! 
actually wearing them. She removed h« 
gray buckskin slippers and put them in the 
closet. Her feet looked like someone else 
in the arch-support, low-heeled ones that 
she had been told to buy. Last of all she 
put on the cap. She was very self-consciou 
in it. But it was 
tremely becoming. 
spot in the day, th 
airy fluted cap. 

It was, however, a warmth that soor 
evaporated. Soundlessly, Miss Rhoda a} 
peared again, and once more they entered 
the elevator. 


said Caroline, a slight coldnes 


she could see that— ex- 
It was the only warn 
e becomingness of that 


Caroline had supposed and hoped that 
she would be taken into the ward by de 
that there would be lessons first i: 
theory before the dreaded practice. I 
stead, Miss Rhoda took her through a doc 
labeled Children’s Ward, and stopped. 

Caroline looked around. It was her 
first sight of a hospital ward, and it was a 
bad as she had expected. Beds and bed 
and beds, all full of children “under whit 
Faces, white and gray and drawn, 
not looking at anything or else looking he 
way with a dull curiosity. All up and dow: 
the ward stretched this row of faces. N 
health anywhere, of course; no child that 
looked happy or normal. The colorful good 
world of well people, of amusement and 
laughter, faded’ away and the sound of it 
ceased, and this antiseptic cold white uni 
verse took its place. 


grees; 


covers 
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(Continued from Page 214 
A nurse upholstered in blue stripes with 
black ribbon around her cap nag hed 
" “Your new probationer, Miss . 

said Miss Rhoda, and disappeared. 

Miss Jagoe looked as though she were 
undecided whether to accept this gift or 
not. But later, at the senior supper table, 
she was heard to say that if there was any- 
thing she did despise it was getting a pro- 
bationer that put on airs. 

Caroline was not putting on airs. She 
was doing her best to keep a stiff upper lip, 
and making, she feared, a fairly bad job of 
it. Miss Jagoe had to turn this ‘soft piece of 
nothing into a nurse, and she promptly set 
about the business. Not that she thought 
much could be done. It was generally 

taken for granted in the small world of the 
hospital, which knew everything, that 
Caroline was a wealthy girl slumming. 

There was a general procedure for pro- 
bationers, and Caroline was embarked upon 
it. She polished brass memorial tablets and 
washed white paint and carried luncheon 
trays and bathed faces and brushed hair. 
The children accepted her. They showed 
her how they could drink from cups through 
drinking tubes without lifting their heads 
from the mattress. One of them said Caro- 
line looked like Mary Pickford. A second 
one said he liked the feeling of her hands, 
they were so soft and nice. 

It was the busiest and the most despair- 
ing morning of Caroline’s life. It was all 
so new, such a strain, that presently she 
felt that she had been in the ward a week. 
She lost all sense of time and space. She 
had never been in such a place in her life. 
Outwardly, the ward seemed so still, so un- 
hurried. But to her, she seemed to be an 
atom in a seemingly inert mass, contin- 
ually dashing hither and thither, impinging 
upon or retreating from other atoms, or 
circling around Miss Jagoe or the second 
nurse like a miniature solar system. 

The interne came in and began making 
rounds with Miss Jagoe. It was her first 
sight of an interne, and he too was just the 
sort of person one would expect. Plain and 
unromantic and not at all handsome, and 
very much occupied with his duties. Every- 
body got out of the way of the two impor- 
tant figures making their way from bed to 
bed. Caroline tried to make herself small, 
invisible. She slipped past with a tray of 
empty milk glasses. 

‘**Miss Page,” said Miss Jagoe, “ 
go to dinner now.” 

Caroline started off meekly teport to 
me when you return,” added Miss Jagoe. 

Return! Caroline stopped in her tracks. 
For though it was only noon of the same 
morning, she had thought it was the end of 
the day; that she was going down to seven 
o'clock dinner; that she was through 

‘Return!” she cried, groping, and stared 


Jagoe,”’ 


you may 


at the two august figures before her. ‘ But 
do we work all night too?’’ Not that any- 
thing in this astonishing hospital could 


really surprise her. Already she was numb 
from new sensations. Goodness knew, 
was going to go through with this nursing 
thing if it killed her. Other girls did it and 
so could she. But to work day and night! 
Were the ordinary laws of human nature 
set aside in this place? 

To her horror, she remembered that she 
had no right to address her superior in that 
way, to seem to argue—and in front of the 
interne! She felt crushed and longed to sink 
through the floor. She supposed that 
would be dismissed, and she 
home. What would happen to her 

She was roused from hg r reflection by 
a voice that was not Miss Jagoe’s ‘Let 
me listen to Tony’s chest,” said the interne; 
and Miss Jagoe, turning her back on Caro- 
line, proceeded to open up the front of 
Tony’s nightgown. 

And then, to Caroline’s astonishment, 
the interne pulled out his watch and held it 
before her face. The hands pointed to 
twelve o’clock. Caroline stared at it and 
the truth dawned on her. She looked up 
and met the interne’s eyes. 
and kind and a little amused 
very much like a small stray dog 


she 


sne 


could not go 


> 


They were cool 
Caroline felt 
that has 








been expecting a kick and instead receives 
a pat on the head Nothing was said. Miss 
Jagoe pulled hersel f up with a superior smile 
to show that Tony was ready. The interne 
moved forward and bent over the patient. 
ine, glad to escape, hurried off. The 
incident was closed. Miss Jagoe did not 
bother to think what Caroline had meant 
by that question about night. You could 
trust probationers—any probationer—to 
act as though she hadn’t a grain of sense. 
This one perhaps, just a little more 
senseless than the general run. All you 
could do was to grin and bear them. 

She kept on bearing with Caroline, and 
the days passed, and presently Caroline 
had been in Children’s Ward a month. For 
thirty days she did the same things over 
and over again, like a clockwork man that 
takes off his hat and bows low. She felt, 
each day, that she had just escaped being 
sent for by Miss Rhoda and told that she 
was hopeless. It appeared to her that she 
was as much out of place in this world 
of earnest, capable people as she had been 


Caroli 


was, 


in the ever-babbling circle of Brooklyn 
Heights. And this worried her and devel- 
oped in her a sense of her own inferiority 


and unimportance. But with it all, now that 
she was beginning to recover from the first 
aching physical exhaustion, there was a 
kind of distinct inner happiness that she 
had never had before. She felt somehow 
that she had stepped out into a new order 
of things, where all was worth while and of 
use. In spite of all the illness, there was a 
livingness about her new, inclosed, cramped, 
monotonous life in contrast to the deadness 
of that seemingly free one she had so un- 
willingly departed. 

Not that there were not times when she 
longed desperately to escape from it, to get 
back where gay, laughing people danced and 
went to theaters and wore soft clinging 
fabrics and did not toil. Especially did she 
feel this when there were many very sick 
cases that took the heart out of one. This 
wearing sympathy was something that she 
had been taught must be put behind her, 
crushed with a stern hand. No emotion 
must enter into the care of the sick, be- 
cause emotion warped judgment; and judg- 
ment and cool objective kindness were the 
essentials of conduct in doctors and nurses. 
She saw the sense of this and was gradually 
adapting herself to it. But she longed for 
someone that understood how sad it all 
someone who cared for her, who liked 
Al- 
ready, Frances, hitherto the corner stone 
of her existence, who had never seen any- 
thing of pain, who knew nothing of depriva- 
tion, fading into nothing in her 
consciousness. She didn’t, when you came 
right down to it, even cast a shadow in this 
world. And as for all the rest of Brooklyn, 
ad forgotten it almost entirely. 

There was little time to make friends 
with the other probationers. They worked 
ill day and had classes almost every night. 
There was a feeling of strain even when off 
duty with any of the juniors and seniors, 
who, after all, were her superior officers; 
and the interne was ina class apart. He had 
failed to notice her existence, naturally, ex- 
cept for that one day, when he had shown 


was; 
being with her, to whom she belonged. 


was 





she 


a little understanding and heart. She 
would always feel grateful to him for that. 

She had been unaccountably ridiculous 
that day. Even now, it made her blush to 
think of it. And she said to herself that she 
would never again put herself in such an 
idiotic light 

She was thinking this one day as she 
changed the outside bandage on an arm 


case. It was Guild day, and so she had a 
screen around the bed while she worked. It 
appeared to the nurses that it was nearly 
always Guild day, when the whole ward was 
upset for the entire afternoon, and one had 
to spend so much time being polite, and 
answering questions that seemed to have 


little point. Caroline, on this particular 
day, was feeling terribly earnest and up- 
lifted. For she had been in the ward three 


months; and that morning Miss Rhoda 
had called her into her office and told her 
that her work had been satisfactory, and 
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He had always 


wanted to study 


little bird became his 


All his life he had secretly longed 
to study birds, to live in the woods 
and observe their habits. 

But Life, the stern Taskmaster, 


shut him up in an office and made a 


business man of him. His dreams 
were at an end. 

Then one night a dinner guest 
excited his wonder by relating in 
teresting and. individual traits he 
had observed n birds. 

‘You ‘on done what I have 
never had the leisure to do,” he 
said, enviously. ““You have made a 
study of birds 

“But vou can study birds in the 


way I have,” his guest laughed 
“Everything I have told vou | 
learned from my pet canaries. Since 
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INDOOR MEN 


For indoor men these special lightweight 
fabrics, sheer as fine lisle hosiery, supply just 
the right warmth and never cause dangerous 
overheating. In cotton, cotton-and-wool, 
rayon-and-wool 
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OUTDOOR MEN 


For outdoor men—and for outdoor 

sports—Carter makes medium and 

heavyweight union suits exquisitely 
soft but not heavy 


That lasting fit you've 


sought in underwear 


CARTER’S gives it—at little cost—in 
fabrics for outdoor and indoor life 


into a Carter Union Suit 
You're amazed! It 
No binding at crotch or 

No needless slack at 
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fits 
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the waist 

Wear that same suit after a score 
of trips to the laundry It still 
fits at every point. 

Carter knit fabrics are the first 
In them is knitted (on 
special multi-needle knitting ma- 
chines) elasticity that outlives the 
garments. Then 
fabrics are cut and tailored after 
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Ask for Carter’s and have the 
salesman make sure of right sizes 
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turning to the new lightweight 
Carter styles. The William Carter 
Company, Needham Heights (Bos- 
ton District), Mass. 
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that her probation was at an end and that 
she could order her blue uniform and be- 
come a junior nurse in St. Martha’s Train- 
ing School. She had telephoned Frances 
and told her, and Frances had seemed not 
to be interested at all, but to wonder what 
she was telephoning about. Hadn’t she gone 
to St. Martha’s to be a nurse? It had let 
Caroline down a lot, that conversation, for 
she knew what it had cost her to become 
even barely eligible for St. Martha’s. She 


| still could scarcely believe that, with all her 
| mistakes and her incredible stupidity, she 





had made good. 

She had even learned to bandage. This 
arm was beginning to be a work of art in its 
lovely white gauze spirals, she thought, 
when a Guild visitor, against all the rules, 
slipped around the screen. The Guild vis- 
itor looked nervous but determined. Caro- 
line glanced up, politely professional. 

““Would you mind,” said the visitor, all 
in a rush—‘‘would you mind—please for- 
give me for asking this of a perfect stran- 
ger—would you mind telling me what you 
do to your eyelashes to make them so long 
and thick?” 

Caroline observed her haughtily. This 
was no way to address a junior of St. 
Martha’s. And then all her dignity left her, 
for a sight met her eyes that almost raised 
the cap from her head. At the edge of the 
screen, where he had been for goodness 
knew how long, stood the broad, red- 
headed, cool interne, and he was looking at 
them more coolly, more mockingly, than 
any interne had ever looked before. 


“Oh!” said Caroline, deflating, and 
prayed God to strike the visitor dead. 
The latter turned and fled. And the 


broad, red, cool interne continued to con- 
template Caroline as if she were something 
quite new in his experience. He had noticed 
this probationer several times before. He 
ordinarily did not bother much with nurses. 
Life was full of them. He had one thing in 
mind—to advance in the practice of sur- 
gery and attain fame. 

He was, in a way, a rarity among in- 
ternes, for he had much money and would 


| some day inherit a great deal more, so that 


he could face life with the careless calm of 
a rich young man. 

Obeying an impulse he wondered at, even 
while yielding to it, the interne now found 
himself saying to this young probationer: 
“About those lashes—I have often won- 
dered ’’— and, even as he said it, he realized 
that he had wondered—“‘ how you get them 
untangled in the morning.” 

Caroline looked back at him and for a 
moment forgot that she was only a private 
in the ranks. ‘‘There’s no mystery to it,” 
she told him, and smiled her charming 
smile. “I simply braid them every night.” 

“Glad you told me,” he said gravely. 
“Women and children always confide in 
me. I think it’s my kind face.” 

And then Miss Jagoe came along and 
handed him a case history, seeming to know 
by instinct what he had come for. 

“That stupid girl,’’ thought Miss Jagoe, 
whose life was spent in knowing things by 
instinct—“‘ what was she doing? He looked 
as if he thought she was crazy.” 

On his rubber heels, the interne left the 
ward. Caroline looked after him thought- 
fully. He was far from being a cinema hero. 
Frances would have thought him most un- 
attractive. But she was sure that he had 
brains and character; and though he was 
short, yet there was something in the pur- 
poseful way he moved, a mastery in his in- 
action, that she liked and respected. It was 
nice of him, too, and tactful, to have han- 
dled that silly episode of the eyelashes so 
decently, to keep her from feeling foolish. 
He was a person to be depended upon, 
she could that; and she was glad, 
for she was going on night duty that night 
and she was relieved to think there was 
someone around like that. As a matter of 
fact, she was afraid of night duty; so afraid 
that she was almost sick. But every nurse 
told her that they all felt like that at the 
beginning. It was understood. It was al- 
most as bad as going for the first time to the 
operating room. 


see 
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3ut the first night was not so terrifying, 
once you had got used to it. The darkness 
was horrid, but the work was pretty much 
like the work she had been doing —like a 
little clockwork man, at that. Miss Smith, 
the night supervisor, came in from time to 
time for medications and hypodermics, and 
there was a bell in case one wanted her ina 
hurry. There was a lot of routine work to 
do until midnight, when the interne made 
rounds. He did not lock surprised to see her 
on duty. There was, indeed, no expression 
on his face but a grave politeness and an 
interest in the temperature list. After leav- 
ing an order for ‘‘ Codeine, grs. 14,5. 0.8.”” 
which meant “‘if necessary’’—he departed. 

‘Call me if the peritonitis gets restless,”’ 
he said, putting his head in at the door 
again, “or if his temperature shoots up.” 

Caroline said she would, and began to fill 
ice bags. She did not stop working all 
night, and the morning came before she 
realized it. When the day nurses came on 
at seven, she could hardly believe it pos- 
sible that she had got through her first 
night. Miss Jagoe stood at the record table, 
and she stood there, too, a little disheveled, 
and gave her report. She, giving a report! 
As though she had been nursing all her life! 
Why, she might have been Miss Jagoe 
herself! 

The next night passed uneventfully, and 
before the week was out she had begun to 
take the whole thing in her stride. It was a 
queer life, like being a mole or a bat. Sieep- 
ing when everyone else was awake, working 
in dark wards with little flickering green 
lights. 

That very cool young man, the interne, 
came in with the nonchalance of regular 
custom every evening at midnight, looked 
at his new operative cases, read his tem- 
perature list, left his orders, said good night 
politely and departed. He had three hun- 
dred and sixty-five ways of showing that he 
was a young man with his eyes on his busi- 
ness, one for every night in the calendar, 
and there was never a moment when he 
allowed himself the privilege of becoming 
human. 

He was short and stocky; his hair was 
red; his eyes were keen. He was the image 
of a hard-boiled interne. His industry was 
traditional; he outdid all other internes; 
he knew all his case histories and could re- 
cite them at a moment’s notice. Had it 
be~n necessary, he could have told them 
backward. His assiduity wearied the at- 
tending surgeons not alittle. But it chafed 
not at all the patients or the patients’ fam- 
ilies. The waiting mothers believed in him 
and showed it; they had no patience wit! 
the nurses, but they ate out of the interne’s 
hand. His contempt for the shiftless in 
technic, for laxity in diagnosis, knew no 
bounds, and his idea of heaven was to work 
under Reinecke of Vienna. 

Throughout these riotous days at St 
Martha’s of operations and plaster casts, of 
hemorrhages and transfusions and healings 
by first intention, he was a devotee undis- 
turbed by any outside influence. His family 
could scarcely persuade him to dine with 
them once a week. 

‘He is crazy,” they sighed. They gave 
him up. They washed their hands of him 
His sisters ceased to invite eligible, attrac- 
tive girls to meet him. 

It was clear, then, that his momentary 
interest in a probationer’s eyelashes had 
been but the mood of a moment, induced 
by his sardonic reflections on the genus 
Guild visitor, and by a certain quality of 
the spring air. 

Caroline, as night nurse of his most in- 
teresting ward, was an important cog in his 
machinery. Well satisfied with this diag- 
nosis, she went about her nightly business 
with the gravity and pride becoming one 
who has the weight of the world on her 
shoulders. Susceptible to impressions, the 
interne’s paralyzing industry, his unmiti- 
gated dedication to the ward, had had its in- 
fluence. She, too, was beginning to lose all 
sense of proportion as far as her duties were 
concerned. The result was that she com 
menced to put the comfort and well-being of 

Continued on Page 221 
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(Continued from Page 218 
the patients way beyond anything else. This 
alone made her a little peculiar. To th 
other nurses she began to seem as odd as 
she had to Frances. Other night nurses in 
that ward had sometimes found time hang- 
ing heavy on their hands. They had man- 
aged to get in a little sewing; 
rolled bandages for the vi 
sterilizer; they had met outside the ward 
doors and discussed the day’s develop- 
ments; even, at times, fudge had been made 
on the diet-kitchen stove. But this Miss 
Page was a flat tire. Go in there and you 
would find her stewing around, chopping 
counting respirations, smoothing pil- 
lows always at it. 
thought she should get more time to make 
operating-room supplies. 

This was the most commendable female, 
the interne thought, he had ever seen in his 
life. She would never produce any brilliant 
diagnosis or evolve any original deductions 
from the symptoms that she observed. 
Women were like that. Just splendid, rare 
cases could not excite them. But this one 
was a good nurse. 

She had not taken advantage of that in- 
cident of the eyelashes, either, in spite of 
the fact that she was undeniably easy to 
look at. Nothing annoyed him more than 
women who insisted upon being noticed, 
who got in one’s way with their complexions 
and winning ways. This one didn’t. What 
he wanted from this course at St. Martha’s 
was complete escape from all that sort of 
thing, an absolute change. Having women 
around demanding one’s attention was no 
change; it was what he had been brought 
up on. Not that he had any fatuous illu- 
sions about what they saw in him; he was 
heir to a fortune and fair game. 

St. Martha’s was his strength and his ref- 
uge. He had already spent nine restful 
months here, working unmolested. Not 
being invited to dances, not having ambi- 
tious mothers wheedling him into téte-a- 
tétes with their daughters, not 
plagued and embarrassed; but just enjoy- 
ing his work, the deep and beautiful joy of 
doing what he loved to do. 

Only three months were left to him in the 
peace and seclusion of the hospital. Before 
him lay his life, the opportunity to become 
famous as a surgeon. It was his chosen 
career and he ached to get out and at it. 
And yet there was always that fly in his 

ointment, that thorn on the rose of his de- 
light—the minute he emerged into the 
world there would be those pouncing 
women, those females who would never rest 
content until every eligible bachelor had 
been run down, shorn of his God-given right 
to choose for himself or not to choose, de- 
prived of the right to life, liberty and the 
pursuit of happiness along his own lines. 
And all this because he happened to have 
appendages such as yachts and motors and 
all that. Unencumbered by these things, he 
would have been, he felt convinced, as free 
of feminine attentions as a floorwalker in a 
department store. Floorwalkers, he sup- 
posed, were free. He had never seen his 
sisters’ friends throw themselves at one 

To the nurses, he seemed to be a slave 
driver. To the superintendent, he was a 
treasure. From her point of view, it ap- 
peared to be his one aim to be a treasure. 
An interne who loved difficult cases, who 
ate surgical technic, slept with his red head 
pillowed on the thought of splendid, rare 
operations, who gave hours and hours to 
making a single patient comfortable, allevi 
ating his pain and thereby his out 5 ar 
by this process assuring the peace of the 
ward——an interne like that should be en- 
couraged in every possible manner. His in- 
fluence could not but be for the best 

He worked all day and part of the night. 
He was apt to be seen in the ward at all 

hours. Whenever he went into the chil- 
dren’s ward at night he was sure to find 
Miss Page busy. She kept her ward in fine 
shape for so young a nurse 

Caroline found that her routine went on 
undisturbed. Miss Smith came in every two 
hours and the interne made his rounds at 
midnight, though sometimes 
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I ng Serious happened to any of her pa- 
tients. Life passed by in the shadowy dim- 

t " with its sudden noises, its sudden 
silences, its nights after operations and its 
I t est 

One gnt she sat rolling the bandages 
that the supe SOr Was always urging upon 
he It was one of those times when noth- 
ing | s. There had been no operations 
tl y, and the peritonitis who had been 
having relapse after relapse for weeks. 
seemed to have turned the corner. He had 
been sleeping now, without a narcotic, 
since a little after ten. That case was the 


interne’s pride and joy. Caroline felt a pro- 
prietary interest in him too. You can’t pull 
a patient back from the jaws of death time 
after time without beginning to feel that he 
is stupendously important 

Once or twice, with great caution, and 
trying to keep her starched skirt from rus- 
tling, she stole down to the end of the ward 
to look at him. He was still breathing 
peacefully. She turned down the ward 
lights till they were just flickering green 
sparks in the dark and slipped back to her 
bandage machine. 

She had the whole ward to herself. 
one came near her at all. 
no 






No 
There would be 
The street outside had lost all mid- 
night noises and the sounds of early morning 
had not yet begun. Once the ambulance 
from the Professional People’s Hospital 
down the street went clanging past. But it 
came back again presently more quietly, 
evidently called out on a false alarm. The 
patrolman passed, whistling softly. A taxi- 
cab rattled by with throaty laughs and 
hysterical squeals. Then the deep silence 
of two o'clock. 

At the end of the ward a child turned 
with a little sob. ‘‘Mamma!” he 

““Mamma!”’ 

Caroline jumped up, her bandage rolling 
across the ward, and hurried down the 
Already, through the open French 
windows, the first cool breeze of morning 
was coming in from the not-distant river. 
She must close the windows a little, she 
thought, and leaned over the case. It was 
the peritonitis, as she had feared. ‘‘Sh-h!”’ 
she whispered, and kept leaning over him, 
making little sleepy, persuasive noises with 
her lips. At last his respiration became reg- 
ular, he was once more asleep. Straighten- 
ing from the crib, Caroline turned to leave. 

Then her hand went to her bib, where it 
rustled above her heart, and she gave a 
frightened gasp. In the aisle before her, 
between her and the door, like a darker 
shade of the dark, was a huge dim figure of 
a man. 

“Oh!” cried Caroline, 
seemed to stop. “Oh!” 

For a second there was no sound in the 
shadowy, sleeping silence of the ward. Out- 
side, in the street, was silence too. The 
apparition swayed toward her and Caroline 
watched it with incredulous, terrified eyes. 

“Hello, baby!” said a a thick, 
horrid voice. 

He stood over her and there was about 
him thickly the smell of alcohol. He was 
smiling, she could tell that, for she saw the 
high lights on his teeth, and a chill like ice 
ran down Caroline's spine. Her hand went 
out instinctively and clutched at the rungs 
of the crib behind her. She wanted to 
scream, but she thought of the peritonitis 
patient and couldn't. No, she would rather 
die than frighten him so terribly, and all 
those other children that she was supposed 


one 


over 


crieqd. 


alsie 


and her heart 


voice 


to protect. 

“He got in through those windows,” 
kept thinking, as if it made any difference. 

Then the shadow moved again. A hand 
reached for her. Her fingers left the crib, 
she stepped swiftly into the aisle and tried 
to slip past the bulk that nearly filled it. 
But the apparition balked her. ‘Not so 
fast, dearie!’’ muttered the heavy voice, 
and the clean odor of the ward became once 
more laden with that revolting odor of bad 
whisky. ‘‘Not so fast!’’ He stood silent, 
holding onto her apron, wavering, wait- 
ing — waiting for what? She felt that in her 
terror even her heart had stopped. She be- 
came one staring, unbelieving eye. She 


she 
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Once -- 
for a Lifetime 


HIS, your wedding ring, you will 

always wear. Select it, then, for three 
qualities—lasting style, beauty of design, 
and intrinsic worth. Today’s bride need 
only insist upon the mark of Traub 
inscribed within her ring. Seeing it, 
she may know that in suiting her own 
personal preference as to design, she is 
following the most exacting dictates of 
fashion, and is receiving a guarantee of 
finest materials and faultless craftsman- 
ship. This trade mark appears upon the 
inner surface of Genuine Orange Blos- 
som rings—and only Genuine Orange 
Blossom rings are so 
marked. The exquisite 
Orange Blossom design, 
however, is offered by 
the better jewelers in a 
wide variety of styles 
priced from $12 up. 





Our delightful booklet, ““Wedding 
Ring Sentiment,” free on request 
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a oy ae HIs gigantic log from America’s perma- 
NU a | evel lumber supply, the great fores f 
: My, red sts of 

H , I e gre ore 
Li SN: | —_— Washington and Oregon, symbolizes the 
SL an | magnitude and stability of the Douglas Fir 
‘EL Sheathing} industry in the Pacific Northwest. Consider the 
er = advantages of using wood from such sources. 

_. — 
A substantial home 

_ ) Douglas Fir has peculiar advantages for house 
Siding _ see framing because it is very light and stiff in 





and , proportion to its strength. This makes your 
Buserioe hi - . Douglas Fir home more solid and sturdy with 
Tr / iraihaanl the same amount of lumber. Carpenters like 
rm -{ Ht HH to work with Douglas Fir. 
A weatherproof home 
\ Douglas Fir sidewalls keep your home dry 
and help maintain it at an even temperature. 


This wood is a remarkable non-absorbent 
and an excellent insulator against heat and 
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| Sash and }> 




















' 1 Frames | cold. Exterior trim, gutters, sash, frames, 
- ) doors and floors of Douglas Fir last for years 
A beautiful home 
( Toa] | Douglas Fir is a popular material for hand- 
Interior some interior trim, panels and doors. You 
bn may choose from an endless variety of patterns 
—e« Trim and :  ¢ 
: of grain in Douglas Fir—bold figures or 
Flooring _}}/ modest monotones. Stains, varnish or wax, 
“ZY easy to apply, still further enhance its charm. 
An economical home 
wi Va We }, You save money using Douglas Fir—fre- 
747 Wry" Paneling quently in first cost—almost always in upkeep 
hd 7] d , Walls stay plumb; floors lie flat; nails hold 
| 14 || an tight; paint lasts well. Douglas Fir is sound; 
} \ 
a1] Doors resists decay; keeps strong. Architects, contrac- 
bias) <2 J tors and lumber dealers approve Douglas Fir 
4 


y Before you build, send for this new, free booklet 
Durable Douglas Fir—America’s Permanent Lumber 
Supply.’ A forester wrote it and selected the many 

. photographs for the illustrations. Read the interest 
y ing, authentic story of Douglas Fir. Mail the coupon. 
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could not credit that things like this could 
happen. In her world they did not. There 
everything was ordered and secure. 
“What do you want?” she asked, and 
thought it was strange that her lips did not 
tremble except ever so little. The sound 
of her own voice made her braver. Her mind 


| began running this way and that, seeking 


means of escape. Behind the black bulk lay 
the watchman’s bell and the telephone and 
all those means of contact with a world that 
seemed suddenly miles away. She listened 
for sounds from the street; there was noth- 
ing but that dead silence that falls on Man- 
hattan just before the dawn. She could 
scream, on the chance that someone would 
hear her, and frighten all these sick children 
into a panic. Her lips tightened. No, what- 
ever happened, she would not do that. 
Why did he not do something? Why did 
he simply stand there and grinandsway? A 
sense of loathing overcame her fear. She 


| was impotent, but she would not show it. 


With a proud face in the dark, she tried to 
pull away from him. The apron gave under 
his hand. She darted forward and then his 
huge fist caught her back, crushing her 
crisp white cuff. 

“*Come back here!”’ he said loudly. She 
stayed very still. And suddenly she realized 
that if she did escape she was leaving him 
alone in the ward with the helpless children 
for whose health and safety she was in every 
way responsible. No, she could not do that. 
Somehow, some way, she must persuade 
him to let her past, or, failing that, to go 
with her into the light. Yes, she must get 
him away. 

A thought came to her. He was drunk 
and perhaps he could be _ wheedled. 
“Hush!” she whispered, finger on lips. 
“Baby is asleep. Don’t waken him!” 

Perhaps he could be charmed back, this 
loathsome brute, into the world from which 
he had emerged. He was silent, elephan- 
tinely endeavoring to comprehend. Then 
his addled mind understood. ‘‘ Asleep!’’ he 
whispered. ‘Sure, that’s right! Asleep at 
the switch!’’ He shook with the humor of 
it. In the gloom, he pulled her closer. 
“But you’re not asleep, eh, kid? Waiting 
up for the old man, huh?” 

“Yes,’’ whispered Caroline, and remem- 
bered that she had left the scissors that she 
usually wore in her belt on the table near 
the bandages. She took hold of his sleeve 
with the tip of her finger. ‘‘Come out near 
the light,’”’ she whispered, ‘“‘ where we won't 
waken the baby!” 

Her heart stood still while she waited. 
Then he moved unsteadily. ‘‘Out to the 
bright lights!’’ he said. ‘‘Come on!” 

She knew that she should not hurry him. 

3ut she could not go slowly, could not bear 
the touch of his heavy, reeking arm. She 
must run out to the light and safety. 

She had made a mistake. ‘‘What’s the 
hurry?’’ he demanded stubbornly, and 
stopped again, pulling her back. 

She stopped, too, holding back a scream. 
She must not cry out, but perhaps the 
supervisor was out there in the hall now and 
the slightest unusual sound would attract 
her attention. She took a long breath. 

The peritonitis moved, threw out his 
hand and it made the crib rattle. Caroline’s 
hand went to her mouth. Silence—that was 
the thing. She must manage somehow. 

“*What’s the big rush, kid? Ain’t you 
glad I came?” 

Caroline caught at her bib. 
io said, with a little sob. She looked 
around her trap. ‘‘Do come,” she urged, 
“T have something to show you.” 

He stood swaying uncertainly, as if try- 
ing to remember what he had come for, 
what he sought. Caroline could hear, near 
her, the rattling breathing of the empyema 
case. 

Then the shadow moved with her. Shud- 
dering, she again took his sleeve between 
thumb and forefinger. ‘‘This way,’’ she 
said, and they moved a few yards up the 
aisle until they were under one of the ceiling 
lights. She could see him now, and an un- 
reasoning revulsion shook her as he shuf- 
fled beside her, his flat face stupefied with 
drink. Then he stopped, obstinately, as if 


“Oh, yes,” 
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he felt somehow her duplicity, as if his 
fogged brain realized that he was being 
tricked. 

“‘T’ll have a kiss first,”’ he said, his voice 
thicker and a little louder. His eyes wa- 
vered over her, beginning anger in his look 
‘That’s what!” he said. ‘‘A kiss!” 

For a second the ward seemed to rise and 
fall under Caroline. This was a dreadful 
nightmare through which she was passing; 
she would waken in a second, shrieking, and 
find herself safe. She moved to fly. The 
gorilla arms pulled her back. 

And then the ward door behind her 
opened quietly, throwing a long yellow 
streak of light across the dim white floor 
The streak vanished and the latch clicked 

The interne, returning from one of his 
rare nights at home, had come in for his 
midnight temperature list. He stood sti! 
near the doorway. Then, as Miss Page did 
not come hurrying up as usual out of the 
darkness, he started for the record table. 

A sound of scuffling feet and heavy 
breathing broke the silence. He stood mo- 
tionless for a second, listening, his sturdy 
dinner-coated shoulders fading away into 
the shadows. Then he went swiftly down 
the ward, a short and not too impressive 
looking figure, but with the light of battle 
in his steady eyes. 

Before Caroline knew what had hap- 
pened something had come between her and 
the wavering arms that were trying to en- 
gulf her. 

“Is that so?’’ said the interne’s cool 
voice, and suddenly an arm in a well- 
tailored dinner coat shot forward and 
landed on the point of the heavy jaw above 
her. 

Without a groan, quietly, soundlessly, 
the great heap fell back and crumpled u 
on the floor at her feet. 

“*A good, fruity wallop!”’s said the stocky, 
practical interne. “‘A good fruity wallop, if 
I say so as shouldn’t.” 

He rubbed reflectively at his right knucl 
les for a moment. “Better ring for the 
watchman,” he said. ‘‘ We’ll get your friend 
out of here.” 

Caroline did not comply with this rea 
sonable suggestion. It was the first tim: 
that she had failed to carry out one of his 
orders. He glanced at her, surprised. She 
too had sunk to the floor, and there was 
sobbing quietly, patiently, under her breath, 
but as if her heart would break. 

“Well, I'll be darned!’ murmured the 
interne, and went for the caretaker himself 

The watchman in due course arrived, and 
the supervisor, but there was no noise; not 
even while the interne and the watchma! 
carried out the unconscious figure of the 
visitor. St. Martha’s could be relied on to 
handle these affairs with expedition and no 
fuss. 

The interne inquired of Caroline, wh« 
had picked herself up and was no longer 
crying, how the peritonitis was, pulled 
down his cuffs and started off to his ow: 
quarters. The supervisor disappeared and 
in a few minutes the ward was as deserted 
as ever. Caroline wearily picked up th: 
bandage that she had dropped; it had beer 
a wearing evening. 

A few steps up the corridor toward | 
rooms, the interne jerked about, an unex 
pected glitter in his eye. There 
thing he must find out. Retracing his ste} 
briskly, he once more returned to th« 
ward. 

‘What was the matter,” he asked | 
night nurse curiously, “with your callin: 
for help?” 

‘Calling for help?” Caroline regarded 
him; surely he ought to have sense enoug! 
to know why she didn’t. ‘Naturally, | 
couldn't,” she said. 

“Why not?” 

“T couldn't,” said Caroline. “It wou 
have scared the peritonitis to death.” Sh¢ 
reached her hand up because it sudden 
occurred to her that her cap must be a 
crooked. She looked back at him, stand 
ing so, with her clear amber e yes that had 
little flecks in them like gold sealing wa) 
They were valiant, fearless eyes, he saw 

Continued on Page 225) 
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N the beauty of Iron Clad silk hose there lies a subtle 
magic—an intriguing fascination unapproachable in 
ordinary hose. Like finespun silken veils drawn ’round the 
softest curves of calf and ankle, they impart to dainty limbs 
a mysterious, alluring femininity. Smooth and shapely, 
sheer and clinging, they glorify the loveliest lines of nature. 


IRON CLAD No. 806—ONE DOLLAR PER PAIR 


here is a wonderful Iron Clad stocking heel and toe, and an especially elastic 
is 


which may be had in all the latest mercerized top to stand the garter strain 
dreamy shades of Autumn. Number 806. _ In ordering, please state size (8 to 10! 

Ask your dealer for it, or, if he can’t $1.00 a pair). And state color desired 
supply you, mail us your remittar ce,and Black, White, Leather Grey, French 
we'll send you your Iron Clads direct Nude, Beige, Gun Metal, Atmosphere, 
Style 806 is an exquisite sheer silk stock- | Blonde,Cedar, Toast, Biscuit, Silver Grey, 
ing that will wear—and wear ind Mauve Taupe, Maize, Dawn, Wood- 


wear. 23 inches of silk instead of the landRose,Dove Grey,Parchment,Grain, 
usual 20. A powerfully re-inforced 4-ply © Champagne We'll pay the postage 


IRON CLAD No. 905—A DOLLAR AND A HALF 


If you desire an exquisite fu l-fashioned Rosewood, Atmosphere, Blonde, Cedar, 
silk stocking, order Iron Clad Number Maize, Mauve Taupe, Silver Grey, 
905 instead of 806. Colors: Black, Dawn, Toast, Biscuit, Woodland Rose, 
White, Leather Grey, Gun Metal, Mode, Dove Grey, Parchment, Grain, 
Beige, French Nude, Russian Tan, hampagne Sizes 8 to 10}4.) 





COOPER, WELLS & CO., 212 Vine Street, St. Joseph, Mich. 
h Michigan, and Albany, Alabama 
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eres Candy Glorified— 


Kingly sweets made more enticing in The Cavalier Package... 


You will find The Cavalier Package 
now on sale at a special agency for 
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ter class stores in your neighbourhood. 
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(Continued from Page 222 
and he liked her mouth, that was gallant 
and yet had something in it of a little child 
whose feelings have been hurt 

“Were you really trying all the time to 
keep that case from waking up?” He stared 
at her as if he could not believe his ears, but 
his voice was as cool and casual as ever 

“Of course I was!”’ said Caroline, a little 
indignantly. She was tov tired to be fright 
fully polite. 

‘Great catgut!”’ said the 
emnly. Think of a woman who put a ca 
before her own safety! Who felt 


interne sol- 
~ 
that to 
protect a patient was the most vital thing in 
the world! And not only that, think of a 
woman who could be beautiful even while 
she attained these heights, a woman who 
did not pounce! He gave a long-drawn 
sigh of relief and delight. He didn’t think 
there was a single thing about this wonder- 
ful girl that he didn’t like. It required a 
moment’s pause to realize this fully. Then 
he took charge of the situation. 

“Do you,” he inquired energetically, 
going straight to the point, as was 
nature 
doctor?’ 

“*Me?” 
cious, no!” 

He looked at her with concentrated in- 
terest. ‘‘I’m not so sure of that,”’ said he, 
and producing from his pocket an out- 
patient prescription blank, he wrote rapidly 
on it. 

“A prescription for me!” said Caroline 
and looked at him suspiciously. 

He handed it to her, then assumed a re- 
laxed attitude and devoted his energies to 
observing her face. They were near a light 
and it was easy to note that her cheeks 
were waxing pinker and pinker. 

She gave a little gasp and moved back a 
step or two as though she were going to fly. 
Her eyes were round like a child’s. This 
had begun by being a startling, heart- 
shaking night and apparently its surprises 
were never to end. She swallowed 
looked again at the order he had written for 
her. 

“*One red-headed interne,”’ read the pre- 
scription, ‘‘to be taken daily, with affection 
as needed.” 

She folded up the paper softly 
trance. She felt 
slowly toward heaven. Someone loved her 
The interne loved her. It was in his writ- 
ing, in the very paper he wrote on, in his 
quiet eyes, in his voice, collected and care- 
less no longer. 

“Oh, it can’t be,” 
wanted to laugh, to cry. 
to Frances, who had promised to love her 
and protect her, but who had never really 
liked her very well. It was hard for her to 


his 
“do you, by any chance, need a 


“‘ Gra- 


said Caroline, staring. 


and 


as if ina 


a aa Vas] 
herself floating slowly, 


she thought, and 


Her mind flashed 


believe that there was any person in the 
world who did or would 
She looked up at him, her amber hair 


shining in the light. 

““You mean,” she breathed, scarcely a 
to put it in words and her 
glowing eyes saw a halo around 
head, gleaming armor on his broad ches 
“‘that is—you think you like me?”’ 

He looked at her for a moment with a 
little smile, and his eyes were mocking and 
provocative and yet tender too. Then he 
moved toward her and again she gave a 
little gasp. 

**Like you!” 
“You're dog-gone shouting, I do!” 
And moving still closer he kissed her reso- 
lutely, rushingly, as befitted a man wit! 
hair. 


“vou mean” 
his red 


t 


said the interne in a strange 
voice. 


red 
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day ] ov ider er 
Frances, looking 1 hardly 
( nat a ene ré her into 
the ttie oak reception room 
Sit there ne j ‘ erately, “and 
for once ir your life, talk.” The wh ole 
itmo here of the litth room grew 
i ht with her jewe ind her furs. “ Tel] 
me how it happened he commanded. It 
mply could not be that at last, at last, 
this girl had acted like a sensible human be- 
ng. She felt like pinching herself to be 
sure that she was not dreaming. 
“How it happened?” said Caroline 
dreamily. ‘It just did.” 


“But,” said Frances, who had had an in- 
terview with the superintendent and was 


in her 


“but do you know 


still dazed and could hardly believe 
own enormous fortune 
who he is?” 
“Who he is?” 
bound and f 


Ce rtalr 


repeated Caroline, spell- 


ar away under her airy cap 


had and Sir William Osler and Phabus 
Ap lo and 
She sat back in her chair. Suddenly she 


knew what the matter with Frances 


and she realized that now their positions 


Was 


were reversed. She thought how Frances 
had told her she could not come hom«e 
again “‘after all this,’’ and she saw that the 


other, in spite of her assumption of noth- 
ing having happened, remembered it too, 
was trying to pass over it as if it had never 
been. 

It was in her power now, she was aware, 
to dictate the terms of their relationship, if 
relationship of any kind there was to be 
For a second a hot wave of anger swept her 
spirit at Frances’ assurance that she would 
this time, as ever, get what she wanted, 
and for a second the day lost its luster. 

Then the remembrance of the interne, of 
his calm eyes, of his touch, came to her 
again like a spell and she laughed to herself 
ftly. In that instant realized this 
strange thing--that she had always been 
older than the turbulent Frances, always 
richer. For the only 
riches was the wealth of the spirit, and that 


S¢ she 


always 


stronger, 


greatest possession, Frances, the ever- 
seeking, could never have. She could 
never, however hard she struggled and 


and connived, get everything she 
within herself was no 
treasure house wherein to pile up her bless- 


slaved 

wanted, because 
ings 
world like 
some figure in mythology, for things, ma- 
terial things, to fill up that bottomless pit 
which was the emptiness where her = ul 
should have been, and all that one could 


She was seeking the over, 


feel for her was pity and compassion. She 
knew that she could make Frances un- 
happy, could be spiteful and horrid. But 


she was in heaven, and there was no room 
for nastiness in heaven. So she smiled at 


her adopted mother. 


“You know who he is?” repeated 
Frances impatiently. ‘“‘That he is Ruther- 
ford Blake, Jr., the man you did not meet 


at the dance, the man ie 
“Oh, of said Caroline, dismiss- 
““T knew that!” 


Frances stared at her, shocked 


course,” 
ing irrelevancies. 
by this 
prodigious, this insane, indifference. She 
was certain now that she had adopted a 
simpleton. 

Sut the god that looks after fools and 
drunkards had taken thought for this girl, 
and in her eyes and in those of astounded 
adoption was justified of its 
maker forever and ever 


srooklyn, 


ly she knew who he was, Sir Gala- | 
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“See that bottle? 


It means no dandruff 


in 10 days!” 


HAT'S a pretty strong statement. But 

it's true. We make only ome claim for 
this product. We claim it w7// put an end to 
dandruff and itching scalp—in 10 days. If 
you use occasionally thereafter, your dandruff 
won't come back. 


And we don't ask you to buy a bottle just 
on our Say-SO. 


There's a written guarantee in each pack- 
age. At the end of 10 days your scalp must 
be free from dandruff. If not, write us and 
get your money back by return mail. We'll 
take your word. 


Perhaps you think this offer a bit rash. But 
that’s all right. We've tested this product for 
| years —on several thousand people who 
had dandruff. We know what it will do 


It is estimated that dandruff causes 70% of 
all loss of hair. 

We make several products. So be sure to 
ask for the Van Ess Special Dandruff Massage. 
It comes in a bottle with our patented rubber 
massaging cap. Your druggist gives you the 
money-back warrant 
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The Kingston Universal Car 
Heater fits (and heats) every car 
May be easily installed on vertical 
dashboard, front of front seat, 
rear of front seat or 
front of rear seat. 
Complete, with eight 50 
feet of flexible tub- 
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The New Valve 
The new valve of the 
Kingston Universal 
Car Heater is con- 
tructed after an en- Sica 
tirely new idea, and is pr pularity 
ibsolutely gas _ proof 
No fumes can pos ibly 


The operation 





KINGSTON UNIVERSAL 


heaters of this type. 
solves all problems. 


CAR 


HEATER, the heater that fits and heats 
every car, is in its second season of high 


pioneer of universal 
Here is a heater that 
It is easily installed, 


the 


a icin “ ee it heats quickly, fits snugly against the 
the guaranteed valy vertical dashboard entirely out of the 
way, is handsome, efficient, time-tried, 
and it HEATS. The new Kingston 


ahead. 





with the new positive valve is a year 
Thousands in use 
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Insist upon 
first and best. 


‘Heres the popular Manifold Heater 


Keep your Ford warm as toast 
at zero with a Kingston, the 
heater with hundreds of thou- 
sands of satisfied users. [wo 
ford models, standard for 1926 
and earlier cars, and the new 
1927 model, which fits fords 
with hot-spot manifolds with- 
out cutting the exhaust pipe 


model, complete 
install, $3.75. 
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The New Chevrolet 
An exceptionally fine heater for 
this popular car, handsome, 
heater, and priced right 


also for Dodge and $5 20 
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“Well, shake a leg then and bundle those 
small signposts into the back of the car. | 
see they're gone. Where are they, Olive?” 
He came into the open shed, wiping his 
damp thinning blond hair with a damp 
handkerchief. His once splendid physique 
was now curving out plumply from the 
gripping belt of his linen knickers. He wore 
a sport shirt with a slightly open collar. His 
loose lips liked loud laughter and his bright 
busy blue eyes hunted merriment. He was 
a man of vast, invulnerable, heartless good 
humor. At the moment he had all the 


| manner of a bustling executive of momen- 


| inquired pleasantly. 


| you man enough to say so? 


tous affairs. Luke answered the question 
asked of his mother. 

“T chucked your stakes in the bean patch. 
What you going to do with 'em now?” he 
Intangibly, closer than 
their personal relationship, they were two 
men together, sex supreme. She was merely 
the woman by whom they happened to be 
father and son. 

“Why, Bee’s got hold of a fellow, a 
painter, who can’t make his second pay- 
ment on a lot she sold him and 7 

“One of our lots?’’ asked Olive Ainslee. 

“Yeh. And she’s going to have him 
paint all our old signs over into farm dope: 
Muck for Celery, Look at This for Cu- 
cumbers, Two Acres Created for Sweet 
Potatoes—stuff like that. Great! I want 
to rush ’em right in. The fellow’s ready. Go 
get ‘em, Luke.” 

Luke, commenting sarcastically but ami- 
ably on the idiocy of the project, sauntered 
toward the weed- -grown garden. Olive 
Ainslee rose and began to stir the whale-oil 
mixture again with the broom handle. It 
kept her face turned away from her hus- 
band. 

“‘Did Mrs. Barnes get the money to pay 
your note?’’ she asked. 


“No. The darned old crook turned us 
down. *Twasn’t Bee’s fault. We're going to 


drive to Tampa this afternoon. She’s got 
wind of something really good. One of her 
old clients looking for an investment.” 

“‘And if that fails?”’ 

“Well, then I guess we’ll have to let the 
bank take the lower five acres. But we’re 
dead sure to swing this farm business. Why, 
it was the logical thing all the time! And 
we’ll come out away ahead of the game this 
fall.” 

‘The only logical thing now, then or any 
time is to take care of this grove, after all 
the years we’ve spent on it. We'd soon 
have been fairly well off if I don’t 
want you to go to Tampa this afternoon 
with—your friend.” 

“Huh! Why not?” 

“Because I’ve stood all 'm going to. 
Luke’s just been telling me what a fool Iam 
to let you two spoof me, as he calls it. He’s 
right. If you ever go anywhere with her 
again, you go for good and I'll divorce you.” 

“Why, Olive! G-good Lord, Olive, 
what’s got into you? Why, it’s business 
with Bee and me, nothing but 

“Don’t you call her Bee to me again, 
Jim Ainslee! She certainly is a bee, I grant 
you that, and she’s stung you for all you’ve 
got; but I don’t want to be reminded of it 
by any pet names.” 


His laughter was a poor sound. But his 


voice was unalarmed and conciliatory. 
*‘Now, Olive, you're all tired out, that’s 
what’s the matter. Andit’ssohot. I don’t 


know how I can beg you any harder than I 
have to let this grove work alone and wait 
till-—till we have time to swing this proposi- 
tion. Now if you’d only stay in the Pe 

“Oh, yes, I’m to stay in while you stay 
out. Well, that’s finished, Jim. If you're 
in love with Beatrice Barnes, why aren’t 

99 

He was backing out of the shed. “I do 
declare, Olive, I didn’t suppose you'd let 
that kid josh you into a spell like this. 
Why, there never was a straighter case of 
business between two people!”’ 

She suddenly turned upon him, her face 
flaming with such fury that he stepped 





sharply aside as if she had thrown some 
thing at him. But Luke’s voice broke in 
upon them before her words fell: ‘Al! 


right, dad; here’s all eight of your business 
Let’s push on.” 

‘‘OQught to be nine of ’em,”’ Jim Ainslee 
called back withimportant accuracy, escap- 


assets. 


ing gr ratefully. “You missed one some 
where.” 
Olive Ainslee went on stirring the mess in 


the barrel. She saw her tears drop into the 
soapy stuff, but she had no sensation of 
crying. She heard them arguing together, 
both carelessly unconcerned of her. She 
sat down on the box again and waited for 
them to leave. Very shortly Luke called, 
“Say, mother!”’ She was glad to be sum- 
moned, and she went quickly out to the car, 
where Jim already sat behind the wheel, 
perspiring profusely and staring straight 
ahead of him. ‘‘Oh, come on, Luke! Never 
mind, I tell you. Get in here if you’re going 
with me.” 

“Might’s well get all of ’em,” insisted 
Luke. ‘‘Say, mother, where’s the sidewalk 
? I know I brought it in yesterday. 
You use it for something?” 

**Yes, to make a fire,”’ said Olive Ainslee 
Her husband had turned the key and 
started the car with a great clamor. She 
reached in deftly and switched the key. 
“You give me that last three dollars you 
stole this morning, Jim Ainslee,’’ she said 
in a low trembling voice. 

He stretched his plump body out awk- 
wardly to reach down in his pocket, and 
silently handed her the three dollars, wink- 
ing jocosely at his tall, uncomfortable son. 

‘There, my dear,” he said; ‘anything 
at all to put you in a good humor.” 

“Luke,” she said, ‘‘I’m taking your ad 
vice. I’ve just told your father that if he 
goes in town now and takes his skirt, as you 
call her, to Tampa this afternoon, I am 
through with him forever. Perhaps now 
you'd better advise him a little too.” 

The engine drowned her words and they 
drove off together, both red of face, both 
uncomfortable, superior. 

Alone, she didn’t know what to do with 
herself. Her cheeks burned. It 
first time she had ever 
burst. She had endured the hard years by 
the natural dignity of her unspoken dis- 
approval. Old Squaw, Jim had sometimes 
good-naturedly called her when her silence 
at times lengthened to sullenness. She had 
only weakened kerself by this tirade of 
threats which Luke’s sparks of scorn had 
fired into utterance. 

And she had just three dollars. ‘‘If I had 
any * No use conjecturing 
She hadn’t any clothes. For three 
she hadn't ond the eight-mile- 
distant Anytown, a village which had mush- 
roomed into skyscrapers, golf courses and 
yacht clubs in the past twelve months. 

When she heard the gate close behind the 
father-and-son she had made, she moved 
for the first time. She went back to the 
work shed for her hat and gloves. Then she 
went into the house, but came directly out 
again through the front door and walked 
aimlessly about the neglected yard, with its 
few old oleanders and bravely 
scarlet 


sign 


was the 
nade such an out 


clothes 
years 
been bey 


blossoming 
Down near the 
bank of the loitering little stream the old 
canoe rocked gently under a great clump of 
tottering ragged banana plants. Its rest- 
ful motion attracted her. She dropped her 
hat and gloves and went quickly down and 
stepped into it and, standing, 
paddle upstream. It gave her nervous un 
directed body something to do. 

And it brought her the great adventure 
which, however meager, comes once to all 
of us, always unsummcned, answering the 
unconscious call of some simple word or cir- 
cumstance. Had Olive Ainslee remained 
inside her house that morning, repinned her 
hair about her head and permitted herself 
the tears that tempted her anger and hu 
miliation, she would undoubtedly have 

(Continued on Page 229 


hibiscus bushes. 


began to 
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Continued from Page 226 
lragged through a drab day into an ir 

f drab days But because she happene 
ee the old canoe, rocking gent]; 
cause she went paddling upstream, he 
black braids and lithe easily balanced | 
making her a picturesque rather thar 
tesque figure in her graceless khal ' 
because of this, her long lane to 
ts turning. 
She heard a motorboat behind her. an 
voices, exclaiming voices. Without lookir 
around, she paddled quickly to the far shor¢ 
and nosed her canoe under an overhangir 
moss-strung live-oak tree. Ther 
ng, she waited for the boat to pass 
not passing. 
tened, slowed and approached 

There were two people in the boat —a 
sun-browned, bareheaded, round-faced bov- 
ish man in the stern who was manipulating 


ments 


é - 


not turr 


the outboard motor, and a girl. The gir! 
was slender and very fair and feature- 
perfect. She was beautiful, as yout} 


beautiful in sunrises and springtimes and 
unfolding buds except her eyes The 
brown eyes that gazed at Olive Ainslee in 
incredulous delight were beautiful, too, but 
they suggested summer and full-blown 
blossoms. In her smart silk sport clothes, 
the girl looked to Olive Ainslee like a cover 
sketch on the fifty-cent fashion magazine 
she shamedly and extravagantly bought 
perhaps two or three times a year. She was 
embarrassed and a little affronted under 
the violent scrutiny of the man and the girl 
She looked back at them, unsmiling 

“Oh, Andy’’—the girl finally spoke in a 
rapt ecstatic voice —“‘isn’t she perfect!” 

The man said ‘‘How do you d 
more personal and 
stubby pipe. 

Olive Ainslee flushed very red. ‘‘ How do 
you do?”’ she answered the man. 

“Perfect!"’ marveled the girl “Oh, 
don’t be angry! We're 
look. But we’re not used to miracles. You 
see, you’ve been sent to us just the way the 
Lord sent the ram to the old party in the 
Bible.” 

“Abraham,” said the man solemnly. 

“Yes, He’s sent you to us!”’ the girl went 
on. “Oh, don’t move! I could look at you 
forever! The ram 
half so good to Abraham as you look to 
me.” 

“It wasa very bad day for the ram, as I re 
member it,”’ said Olive Ainslee 
her temples throbbing. Perhaps these un- 
believable people were drunk. But at le 
they were not real-estate dealers. She felt 
certain of that. And they werer 
fun of her. But 

‘““Well, we’ve a very different problem 
than Abraham had,” said the man. “‘ May 
we introduce ourselves, madam? This 
Miss Lane—Virginia Lane. And I an 
Andrew Holden, her humble director 
We're down the creek a little way, on loca 


” in a 
removed his 


voice, 


not as crazy as we 





looked 


couldn’t have 


steadily, 


t makir 


hots of our Sen 


tion, trying to get some shots 
nole Indian maiden fleeing through those 
reeds and rushes in that swamp. But our 
temperamental Minnehaha went 
warpath and ‘sg 

“The point is,” broke in Virginia Lane, 
“we're offering you anything you ask, piu 
our love and affection, to get in here and g 
back with us to begin your career as an en 
tional screen actress. If you have reg 
scruples, or anything like 
obliged to kidnap you. 5 
accept without a struggle. D 
that house over there?” 

“I did before my career begat 
Olive Ainslee. 

“Great! That’s the s} 
film favorite. ‘‘ Do you have to § er { 
anything, or can you comé t 
with us?” 

““T’ve some beets on ! ng | 
I'd better turn out the stov n are 
to last longer than forty-five nut 

“You're signed for a n 
this one story. We'll have 
in the studio. And if you're half 
you look, your days of beet ! 

I do pray you haven't 
children.” 


It was 
The noise of the motor sof- 


THE 





rr 
, j t n with his 
i 
\ “A i want me f ? 
\ Seminole princess beautiful, wild 
eartbreaking. You be crazy 
l QO don’t worry it'll only 
; J 
Lake if make-up expert about five min- 
t; ¢ rit » ime 7 } } 
1 1 e ingénue class. I still 
J imera face when I see one, even if 
I did perpetrate our present catastrop} 


I'm the germ of all « 


ur trouble. 





love on begged me not to cast a real 
I g n this part, but I was deter- 
mined to satisfy the true-to-life demands of 


the dear public. My distributors pleaded 
here used every argument 
except the ax, all my advisers quoted his- 
tory —but I would have the real thing. 
“Andy wasted six weeks before he found 
a girl that suited me. Well, she’s wreckage: 
‘ le; she wades like a cow and she 
keahen. She ruins film faster than 
fire. And talk about temperamental! She 


saw a little alligator 


swims 


a nice little alligator 
no longer than my arm—down there this 
morning and she won’t budge! She's sit- 
ting ac 
So Andy left his assistant director to argue 
with her and brought me off up here to try 
to talk me into something more economical 
than a perfectly justifiable murder. Where- 
upon God has delivered you into our hands. 
Now don’t do one thing to yourself; a hair- 
pin would be too much. Turn off the beets 
and come on. We can bring you back for a 
suitcase this afternoon. Leave a note for 
your husband if he might worry.” 

““My husband,” said Olive Ainslee, who, 
naturally shy and silent, had never spoken 
of her personal affairs to a human being, 
“‘isn’t the worrying kind. Besides, he’s in 
love with a lively real-estate agent and 
tired to death of me.” 

The summer eyes in the springtime face 
of Virginia Lane sparkled with genuine 
sympathetic understanding. ‘‘Then we're 
as providential for you as you are for us 
There’s nothing better to refresh tired hus- 
bands than to leave them alone. I’ve tried 

eral, as you probably know, and it 
works like a charm. Of course, you’re not 
likely to want him once you get him 
cured, but it’s a satisfaction just the same. 
Start the motor, Andy; let’s launch this 
r as fast as we can.” 
But what if I’m as bad as your Indian 
girl? I can swim and wade and I’m ac- 
istomed to alligators, but 

“No buts,”’ said the queen. 

Your contract started five minutes ago 
and we're wasting your salary. We'll stay 
down here at the Gulf View Hotel tonight 
and go back to Miami tomorrow. Paddle 
your beets good-by and we'll 


wn there on a log like a tobacco sign. 





it on se\ 





very 


Caree 


screen 


1 1 
over and teil 





wait under those Janas.”’ 

Olive Ainslee took ten minutes to depart 
from the life she had lived for seventeen 
Her cheeks burned, her throat was 
tight, her heart hammered. But her brain 
was clear-thinking and clean of humiliation. 
irriedly turned out the coal-oil flame, 
found the stubby kitchen-drawer pencil 
and wrote a swift, unhesitating note on a 

1 
k 


<, weighting it safely 


vears 


She } 


flat brown paper sac 








down with a big potato: 

D lin I am going away. The beets on 
ve are only half cooked. You must boil 
hir nutes longer if you want to use 
I get work of so kind, so that my 

» for Luke’s voling the same as 
In a few weeks, when I know def 
plans are, I'll write 
OLIVE 
She put two of the three one-dollar bills 


ier the potato with the note 
ke you've been doing some sub- 
g ’ said Andy Holden, helping 
her down with the big scratched brown 
uitease and stepping off the narrow new 
iewalk to give her place there. But she 
ntinued to walk on the 
don’t like these sidewalks,” she 
hurt my feet.” 


| ) | 
LOOKS | 


ling here 


grass 


said. 


u 
IM AINSLEE and Luke came home 
J that? } 


ght at nine o'clock. It was very 


‘Humph! Guess your mother's 
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EVENING POST 


It nad been a genial, vindicating day. 
Mrs. Barnes had, indeed, cajoled some ac- 
tual cash out of her old client in Tampa. 
Luke had gone with them. And coming 
home alone together from Anytown, Jim 
had shared something of his amiable toler- 
ance of women and their ways with his son. 

The pup came sneaking from under the 
back porch. Luke said in a queer voice, 
‘*Funny mother didn’t put the pup to bed.” 

In the kitchen, his father stretched about 
for the new electric light. They both saw 
the paper sack and the money at the 
same instant. They looked at each other 
quickly. Then Luke leaned over the table, 
the new bulb swinging brightly above his 
head, and read the note aloud. He swung 
the sack open and whistled. 

‘*Well, father, I guess all you’ve got to 
do now is to hold the sack.” 

‘‘Lemme see it,” said Jim Ainslee, grin- 
ning foolishly. 

Luke watched him read it, unreasoning 
anger growing in his dark young eyes. 

‘*Aw,” said his father, ‘go look in the 
bedroom. She’s round here somewhere.” 

‘Like fun she is! I knew she wasn’t here 
soon’s I saw that dog.” 

“Well, how would she go any place? 
The flivver’s in the garage.”’ 

**T don’t know how she’s gone. But I do 
know she’s gone. Here, take this two dol- 
lars. I don’t wantit.’’ He stalked through 
the four other rooms, turning on the new 
electric lights as he went. The only evi- 
dence of a departure was a pile of variously 
colored cloth scraps on the bed. They were 
rag-rug pieces that were kept in the seldom 
used old suitcase. Luke went back to the 
kitchen. His father still stood by the table, 
looking down at the note. But the money 
was not there. 

“Suitcase is gone,’’ Luke _ reported. 
‘*This’ll be a pretty mess in the neighbor- 
hood, won’t it?’’ His tone was an accusa- 
tion. He sat down and glowered. His 
father grunted and went on noisy feet to ex- 
plore the house as Luke had done. Then he 
came back and sat down heavily in the 
other kitchen chair. He picked up the po- 
tato and rolled it about in his moist hands. 
He kept wetting his lips with a quick 
tongue. 

**She’ll be back in a few days,” 
“don’t you worry.” 

‘‘Aw, what's the use kidding yourself? 
Mother’s no windjammer like—like some 
other people I know. Just the same,” he 
added adultly, ‘‘it’s a hell of a way to do.” 

‘“‘Yep. Women are queer birds, Luke. 
Now I'd have sworn your mother was the 
last person on earth to disgrace us like this. 
I'd have thought she would have considered 
you, even if she didn’t me.” 

‘*Well, I suppose she knows we can both 
take care of ourselves,”’ said Luke stoutly; 
‘‘and after what you've just been telling 
me about her not understanding you an’ 
everything, I can’t see why you're caving 
in like this. You said you needed con- 
geniality —well, she’s left you to it.” 

“It’s going to make people think very 
unfair things about Bee,’ said his father 
ponderously, with a massive scowl. 

“Oh, she'll buzz along all right, I’ve an 
idea. Maybe if she'll leave a dollar loose 
around Mr. Barnes, he'll be as accom- 
modating as mother and slip out and get 
him a little bottle of poison.” 

‘‘Your mother’d never take poison!” 

“Sure not. The old gentleman might, 
though, since he can't get well and knows 
he’s keeping his little Bee from sipping the 
honey she wants. Just what do you sup- 
pose mother will do with her one dollar?”’ 

“Buy a ticket to Tampa, most likely. 
Then if she’s mad enough she won't be 
above a dishwashing job. She could maybe 
clerk somewhere if she had any clothes. 
But she hasn't.” 

“That’s the truth,” said Luke, laughing 
unpleasantly. ‘‘I guess you could have got 
her a pretty fair dress for the price of that 
string of jade you hung round your under- 
standing one’s neck.” 

“What jade? Why, I never 

“Oh, don’t, father, don’t! 


( 
this dangerous age that’s 


he said; 


I'm wise to 
eating you. 
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Didn't I see you get red under tine colla 
when she told me they were given her by 
delightfully foolish client?” 

“You're wise to too much for your owr 
or anybody’s good, my boy. That’s why 
we're in this right now. You've 
talked your mother out of her senses, that’s 
what you’ve done. Why, she’s never had a 
tantrum like she had this morning in all the 
years we’ve been married! If you'd kept 
your fool young mouth shut we'd ve 

‘“*S-say now, father, it’s time we got tl 
straight. I let you think I swallowed all 
that Platonic bunk you handed me on the 
way home just to see how much funny stuff 
you could pull. Now get this, father 
mother and I both saw you deliver that 
furtive little kiss on Beeatreechay’s neck 
the other night when you helped her into 
the car. I pretended I didn’t see it and so 
did mother. But I knew she had and she 
knew I had, I guess. I hand it to you, pop, 
for being some sheik, but it’s rotten technic 
to pull your coy antics right in front of 
mother’s face.” 

Jim Ainslee glanced hastily at his son 
with something of the same surrendering 
helplessness with which his wife had re 
garded Luke that morning. 

‘*Ah-h, that didn’t mean anything. If 
your mother’d thought it amounted to 
anything, she’d have said something. Your 
talk was what upset her.” 

‘*She has said something, if you ask me 
Don’t kid yourself that my talk gave her 
any new dope about you. Mother's no 
body’s fool. Trouble is that you old sheiks 
are just like ostriches with their heads in a 
hole. What'll you do—get out a search 
warrant?” 

“Well, not tonight.” 

“It’s nice you're so unconcerned about 
it. I’m going to do something. One 
dollar! Lord!” 

His father squirmed. “I don’t see that 
there’s anything to do except sit tight 
The train went to Tampa hours ago. She’s 
not one to tell her troubles to the neighbors, 
so there’s no sense telephoning around and 


mess 


letting loose a lot of gossip.”’ A blustering 
note gradually bravened his voice. ‘‘ Your 
mother’s done this of her own sweet will 
and she can get her fill of it now without 
any help from me!” 

‘“*At-a-boy, subdivider! | 
won’t much miss any help she’s ever had 
from you, pop. When I think—she 
had three dollars and she left you two!” 
His voice slipped uncontrollably into the 
shrill tremor of his recent adolescence 
“When I think of how she looked this 
morning out by that disgusting dirty ol 
barrel, and then when I think of the Barnes 
dame all dolled up in your green beads, and 
when | think—when I think is 

“Stop thinking,’ suggested his father 
genially, playfully rolling the potato across 
the table. ‘ Youdotoomuch thinking about 
things you don’t understand.” 

‘Don’t understand, don't 1? How d’you 
get that way anyhow? Think I’m a child 
a baby? I understand you so well I’m sick 
of you! That’s how well I understand you! 
I know mother isn’t much for looks an’ I 
know she’s no riot of optimism like your 
little Bee; but mother’s got—mother’s 
got —well, she’s got class, that’s what she’s 
got. An’ | can just tell you, even if | 
wished sometimes she dressed a little better 
an’—an’ things like that 


guess she 


Gee! 


I can just tell 
you no cheap skirt could ever put it over me 
so that 1 wouldn’t know mother had her 
skinned a block for class. An’ what's 
more 


“What's more, you young pup, if you 
hadn’t bled your mother for every cent sh¢ 
could get her hands on these last two years 
she might have dressed better. You never 
wrote her a letter you didn’t beg for 

“Yes! An’ why? Why? Haven't I been 
preached to about amounting to something 
ever since I could crawl? And hasn't a boy 
got a right to expect his parents to feed and 
clothe him like the other fellows where he’s 
sent toschool? The reason I sent to mother 
for money is because you're a total loss 
that’s what you are—a total loss. I don’t 


Continued on Page 233 
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OU can see that the Harvey Bumper doesn’t look like any 
other; but the way it looks isn’t the only difference. 





A bumper is put ona car for protection. It must do more than 
just look like a bumper; it must be designed for its job. 

The Harvey Bumper is the result of a study of the different 
impacts that bumpers get. It is a case of correct design, scien- 
tifically worked out on the best engineering principles, to give 
greatest insurance. 

That’s what a Harvey Bumper is—insurance; and it’s good 
insurance. It saves many a repair bill. 

Special brackets for each type of car; made 
of steel treated for greatest strength. The 
bumper bars are of Harvey special-formula 
spring steel to stand almost any kind of shock. 


HARVEY SPRING & FORGING COMPANY 
Automobile & Truck Springs, Spring Oilers, Bumpers, Drop Forgings 
RACINE, WISCONSIN 


New York, Ilth Ave. & 47th St. San Francisco, 489 Golden Gate Ave. 


et the right bumper for your car 


HARVEY SPRINGS 


Harvey Springs are known 
to most dealers, and many 
users, as the best automobile 
springs made. If you ever need 
a new spring, better have a 
Harvey. The name stands for 
quality wherever you see it. 






BOLTLESS 




















Dress up and Approved 
by Underwriters’ 
Laboratories 











protect your car u ith 


Harvey Bumpers 



































HARVEY SPRING & FORGING CO. 
RACINE, WISCONSIN 


I am a Car Owner [ ] Dealer Jobber 
Please send me full information on Harvey | 
Springs Bumpers Spring Oilers 
Name 


Street 





City 
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In most plants—in every industry 

in plants of every size, the major 

> item of manufacturing expense is 
usually the cost of labor. Modern 

motor control saves time in produc- 

tion—provides a greater return 

from the investment in labor—it 

reduces this major item of indus 

trial cost. It saves where saving 

counts the most! 





















Write for your copy of ‘Industry's 
Electrical Progress.’ It makes clear 
the savings through modern motor 
control—a story at this time of vital 
importance to industrial executives 
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Save-where saving counts the most / 


WHERE does your plant stand in this battle industry 
is waging to eliminate waste? Have you checked up to 
see where worthwhile savings can be effected in your 
production? 


Competitive conditions today demand it. 


In most plants—in every industry—in plants of every 
size, the major item of manufacturing expense is usually the 
cost of labor. And wages cannot be decreased! Economists 
point out that the present prosperity is largely due to the 
increased buying power of the nation resulting from higher 
wages. 

It is a vital time, then, to analyze manufacturing costs. 
To materially increase profits it is necessary to save where 
saving counts the most—in the wasted time of labor. 


The greatest tool of labor today is electric power. The 
use of motors is practically universal in industry. 

But even if your plant is completely motorized you can- 
not be sure it is wholly efficient. For motors by themselves 
are only brute force. The savings in labor that you expect 
—the savings that add substantially to industrial profits— 
come through the proper application of motors. They 
come through the effectiveness of correct motor control. 

Someone in your plant must investigate. To add to profits 
now through savings in production gives any plant an ad- 
vantage in competition. To wait only postpones progress. 

















The development of motor control equipment has been 
so rapid that it has been easy for plants to fall behind. In 
the short span of ten years the electric power consumed 
by industry has multiplied by six. Such rapid expansion 
has brought wondrous perfection in the control equipment 
required. It is high time to make a check on the motors 
you use to determine where modern control will reduce 
production costs. 


Thirty years of engineering experience 
to show you the savings possible 


Without charge, the Cutler-Hammer field engineers, ex- 
pert in the application of electric power for greatest effi- 
ciency, will co-operate with your plant men or consulting 
engineers. Either to assist in the choice of new equipment, 
or in the revamping of existing drives their counsel is yours 
without obligation. And the control equipment they may 
recommend pays for itself through savings in production. 





In the purchase of new equipment in which motor and con- 
trol are incorporated as an integral part by the machine builder, 
demand C-H Control. The familiar C-H trademark on all your 
motor control is the best assurance you can have that your plant is 
keeping pace with electrical progress—that your motors are giving 
you the true economy of production you have a right to expect. 


The CUTLER-HAMMER Mfg. Co. 


Pioneer Manufacturers of Electric Control Apparatus 
1259 St. Paul Avenue Milwaukee, Wis. 


AMMER 
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Industrial Efficiency D 


epends on Electrical Control 
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There was more bewilderment 


father’s bright busy eyes than emot 

ump pleasant face was neither a nid 
nor resentful. He rose and stretched 
elf profoundly Now there's r ens 
getting into any wrangle, Luke 

now how Olive has put up with me. eit he 
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enough to know the best thing to do is ti 
let her alone. Now 
wait for what a new day’ll do for 
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In half an hour Jim Ainslee was snorir 
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Luke tiptoed in from the sleeping porch and 
stared down at his sprawled, ur ered 
figure. A late low moon was climbing u 


an aisle of orange trees —a wide aisle where 
two rows of trees had died to make 
for the white shell roadway with its 
panioning 
ready half overgrown with eager 
Luke, grotesquely tall in his loose pajamas, 
hot eyed, his throat 


narrow cement 


Sidewalks 
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staring down the mist) ng 
minutes. Suddenly his es 
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prisingly and irritatedly ceased 

“Great Scott, Luke! What in the de re 
you prowling around for?” 

‘“*N-nothing 
* you were raising that you were asleep. | 
I haven't got a pillow out here 
one, will you?” 

His father flung himself to the far side 
the bed, throwing a pill 
Luke caught it dexterously by one 
His hand closed on dampness. He 
the pillow to the porct close to the 
plumped it out and scrutinized it in the pale 
light. 





| s’ posed from the racket 


Gimme 


OW as Ne urne 


Yes, undoubtedly those round we 
‘ spots were tear stains. The pillow was wet 
: with his father’s tears! He threw hims« 
face down on his couch and sobbed smot} 
eringly into his own pillow 
After a time—he was nearly asleey é 
heard his father calling him, calling 
odd, hushed, frightened undertone: “‘ Luke! 
I say, Luke! Isn’t that your mothe 
‘“*Wh-at? Where?” hissed Luke, grow 
E ing goose flesh 
“Down the yrove ’ L00 ' Ry the 
creek!” 
. Luke, already at the window, shive 
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started violently as his father stepped noise 
lessly beside him. 
father said; “‘it went bac 





It was surely Olive Ainslee. She wa 
D walking down an of trees n¢ tt 
P bank of the stream, her right shoulders 


ging a little with the weig 
She wore something white and fluttering 


Probably the new white dress she had bee 
making from a pattern in the fifty-cent 
fashion magazine. The weeds were |! 
and with her short skirt and hidden feet she 
looked as if she were floating. Or ne 
row to her left were the new sidewa 

the wide white road. But she walked in the 
weeds under the orange trees. A stragg 
branch crossed her shoulder. They saw her 
stop at the touch of it. She stood st ur 
instant. Then she dropped the suitcase, 
put out both her hands and ight the 
branch to her breast, bent her face down I! 
the leaves, stood so It was an intimate 


secret, solitary gesture, d 
spirit. Then 
with the weight of the suitcase 

The father and son stood like one figure, 


she came or 





strengthened by scious rest 
for their recent ay nens . 
shame for their tears. The wea ritless 


figure neared into gre: 
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S axing the springs to silence 
hen the snores begar But nothing hap- 
pened 
Luke heard the pup whimper, and 
t ‘ sed nhimsel! to peer through the 
reening just above his bed. His mother, 
te near, was bending low over th 
flu pup that cringed and crept at her 
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‘Poor little 
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His mother had a different voice somehow, 

from most womer funny time to notice it. 
His father snored, blubbers of noise, 

regular, phlegmat larions of peaceful, 
TY rt ? 


e slumber 
mother’s soft footfalls on the 
stretched his head up again 
The muscles of his neck pained, 

The white figure now stood by the bedroom 
Why 
one like 
rlishness, made her 
She 
stood with her head thrown back a little, 
f listening to those blub- 
luffy pup scampered 
moved. Luke 
dropped his back like a 
rpse, breathing with sustained, carefully 
The shrubs next the house 
as she pushed through them. Then 
he knew that she stood with her forehead 
screen, looking dow nat 


Gee, a pretty dress! 


in’t she ever made 
t before? It gave her gi 
e, unbelievable —like a ghost 
tood tho igh tfulls 
of noise. The 


und her. At last she 


and lay flat 
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ressed against thi 


hin It very long. The rustling 
did not hear her 
motionle painful 
so long that he 
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yntinued and he 
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it grew 
risked the narrowest crack of an eyelid. 


was not there Sut the rustling noises 
so he did not move 
He couldn’t endure it any 


his father’s snores were 


persisted, 
len minutes! 
onger and even 
osing their convincing vigor and regularity. 
He pushed himself boldly into a sitting pos- 


ture and thrust his forehead against the 
It was the fluffy pup that 
rustling in the bushes. He was 
tied there with something—a long narrow 
Hearing Luke push against 
whimpered. A 
fish leaped in the stream; it made a solitary 


stiffly, like a 


screen wire 


made the 


ribbon —a belt 


screen wire, he 


e bulging 


onely sound. Luke got up 
somnambulist 
*‘Mother!”’ 
frightened his ears 
What’s that? 


‘Hello! 
answered his father’s 


he called. His voice hurt his 
throat. 
What's that?” 
genial histrionic 


tones. “‘ Your mother back already? Well, 

grabbed him with stiff 

fing and pulled him to the 

‘‘Where? Where is she 

The old suitcase sat there, erect and be- 

the 
had looked just a 


in to him, 
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evable, shining sidewalk. 
And if they moment 
sooner, they might have seen their old canoe 
slip round the last bend in the river, deftly 
and fiut- 
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THEY USED TO BE NICKEL 
SHOWS 


(Continued from Page 35) 


INSTITUTIONS 


GRANDS « UPRIGHTS + PLAYERS 


CONSERVATORIES AND 
MUSIC SCHOOLS USE 
ELLINGTON PIANOS 
AND RECOMMEND THEM 
ENTHUSIASTICALLY 
FOR THE HOME 


* Last Year 446 


Twenty-seven 
Ellingt« n Pianos are 
m constant use day 
after day at St. Olaf's 
( Dollege, Northfield, 
Minnesota 





BUILT BY BALDWIN 


REPRODUCING PIANOS — MODERN AND _ PERIOD DESIGNS 
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More Spending Money 


Arthur Cochran 





Miss Eva Botenley 





If You Want a 





ERE’S a way to have cash 

coming in every week—EX- 
TRA DOLLARS in your pocket all 
the time—real money to spend for 
anything you please. 


Simply sell us some of 
your spare time 


We want an enthusiastic reader of our 
publications in your neighborhood to 
look after renewals and new subscrip- 
tions for The Saturday Evening Post, 


The Ladies’ Home Journal and The 
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Pennsylvania 





Lewis Coffin 


aine 









ap 








California Country Gentleman. 
Ni xperience Is necessary. We Mrs. R.W. Barnett 
give you full instructions and furnish North Carolina 
evervthing you need except the 


desire for more money and the 
willingness to go after it. Hun 
dreds of our neighborhood work 
ers make $25 or more extra 
Imo Christy every month. Why not vou? 
Virgina 








The Curtis Publishing Company 
474 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
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I should like to have further details 
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knot of people swirling around the ticket 
window. There were many shapeless women 
in the crowd, some wearing shawls; and the 
majority of the men were rough fellows, 
heavily muscled, but pale. Many wore the 
mustaches of Old World soldiers, but the 
adaptation to their frames of American 
shoddy clothing was anything but becom- 
ing. The throng was leavened with children. 

“Tt’s still Hunkytown,” theught Ma- 
loney, ‘‘call it whatever they want to.” 

Then the boy returned with two tickets 
and scampered past the ticket taker within 
three seconds after pressing one ticket into 
Maloney’s hand. The proprietor of the 
Rivoli Palace winced at the fetid odor that 
assailed him as he passed through the door- 
way into the darkened theater, where it 
was as if he had walked into the early days 
of moving-picture exhibitions. 


Bicycling Film 


A piano player was following the film 
with obvious tunes, finding her cues by 
watching the picture as it came on the 
screen. Maloney, seeing that the film was 
an old one, followed his showman instinct 
and counted the house. To his surprise he 
learned that there were at least 600 people 
in the place, and at twenty-five cents a per- 
son there was a nightly gross indicated of at 
least $150. Maloney wondered what the 
unidentified proprietor paid for his film. 
Such horribly large fixed charges as he him- 
self had to meet did not, he was sure, 
trouble the proprietor of this shabby, 
smelly place of entertainment. He guessed 
that the gross for a single night would pay 
all expenses, except for film, for a week of 
operation. 

The last of the ancient comedy at which 
he had been looking flickered on the screen. 
There was a moment of darkness. Then a 
minute of light during which everyone’s 
head was turned to the rear expectantly. 
Maloney turned his head with the rest. He 
heard quick footsteps on the flooring of the 
lobby. The swinging doors opened abruptly 
as a young man burdened with a canister 
of film dashed in and then disappeared up 
the narrow stairway leading to the metal- 
and-asbestos box that sheltered the opera- 
tor of the projection machine. Maloney 
was almost certain he had recognized the 
young man who had arrived in something 
like the manner of Bluebeard’s vengeful 
brother-in-law, but he was not positive. In 
another minute the place was once more 
cast into darkness, and then there began to 
run the first reel of what Maloney recog- 
nized as the newly released feature of one 
of the biggest and best film companies—a 
picture in which the leading réle was 
played by the best-drawing star of that 
company’s galaxy. 

The real significance of this for Maloney 
was in the realization that the picture was 
the same one which was being shown, he 
knew, this same night in his rival's theater, 
The Little Gem, in Cambyses, six miles 
away. Maloney hurried out of the heavy 
atmosphere of the Hunkytown auditorium 
before the characters of that new feature 
film had been fairly introduced. Just 
around the corner he espied a very sporty- 
looking automobile and he wrote down the 
license number as a sort of formal evidence 
of something he knew as well as he knew the 
outlines of his own car. The sporty road- 
ster belonged to Herman Eckhardt, pro- 
prietor of The Little Gem of Cambyses. 
For another fifty minutes Leo K. Maloney 
lounged in the shadows across the street 
from that roadster, and when the youth 
who had delivered the film dashed out, 
leaped into the car and started off toward 
the highway leading to Cambyses, Maloney 
had no difficulty in recognizing him as the 
younger brother of Herman Eckhardt, and 
when he did he also understood how Eck- 
hardt had been able to give him such stiff 
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competition. Eckhardt was engaged in that 
sort of cheating which the moving-picturs 
industry characterizes as “bicycling” film 
and also as ‘“‘switching.”’ 

When he understood that, many other 
things became clear to Maloney, and _ he 
saw how his rival had planned to fight him 
out of business with the illicit profits of this 
thieving enterprise in Hunkytown.. For a 
long time he had known that Eckhardt as 
pired to own a chain of motion-picture 
theaters. The next day Maloney went to 
Chicago and called on the secretary of the 
Film Board of Trade 

As a result of the secret investigation that 
followed, Herman Eckhardt also made a 
trip to Chicago about a week later, and 
when he returned he was several thousands 
of dollars poorer, and almost piteously 
fearful that one of the biggest of the film 
companies was going to refuse ever again 
to lease him any film. Since that time 
Eckhardt has sold his theater and moved 
away from Cambyses. 

The excuse he made before the body 
which fined him—a board of arbitration 
composed of three other theater owners 
and three representatives of the film com 
panies—was not exactly a tribute to his 
inventive powers. Eckhardt pleaded that 
he had a verbal understanding with the 
salesman of the company whose film he 
had bicycled that he would be permitted 
to show the film in his other house. He 
lied, of course. 

Film switchers have three stock alibis 
and none has ever been saved from punish 
ment by any one of the three. The first 
and most overworked excuse of the ex 
hibitor who is caught is poor business; 
next is that lie about a verbal understand- 
ing with the salesman, and then—the weak- 
est of the three—that a competitor was 
doing the same thing. 

A recent case of switching was brought 
to light in Brooklyn, where the owners of 
two theaters were found to be exchanging 
their entire programs. When they wer 
confronted with the evidence against them 
each confessed his guilt, and they paid 
$1500 each to nine exchanges whose film 
had been overworked. 


Honesty More Profitable 


The chief sufferer in all such cases is not 
the film company whose product is sub 
jected to this form of conversion, but the 
competitors of the cheating exhibitor who 
must meet his unfair competition. 

An investigation conducted recently ir 
Greater New York and New Jersey brought 
to light many instances of switching, wit! 
the result that the distributors are employ 
ing detectives and in other ways seeking to 
stamp out the practice. The investigators 
are getting results too. 

Up in one of the commuting towns along 
the New York, New Haven and Hartford 
Railroad there was a moving-picture pro 
prietor who paid for the film he leased on 
the usual basis for a 1200-seat house wit}! 
an admission price of twenty-five cents. It 
is not a fashionable suburb, but within a 
few miles of the railroad station that serves 
it is an ultra-fashionable suburban hote 
An investigator learned that motion pi 
tures leased to the theater were being ex 
hibited two nights a week in one of the 





hotel ballrooms and that the guests almost 
cheerfully paid a dollar admission for the 
privilege of attending these exhibitions. In 
that case the moving-picture proprietor 
paid a fine that ate up all his illicit profits 
and made him profess, at least, that hor 
esty is the best policy. 

In another case the pictures switched 
were given new names in the programs of 
the theaters which were exhibiting them 
illegally, as a means of allaying suspicion 
and making detection less likely. Some 
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The world’s easiest riding motor cars use 
Houdaille hydraulic Shock Absorbers 


VERY action has an equivalent reaction 
EB That is a law of physical science. It explains 
the terrific recoil of the super-powered 
the outstanding field piece of the 
World War. Only because of a marvelous hydrau- 


recoil mechanism which rendered its devas- 
ng ‘kick back’’ harmless, was this amazing 


French 


C | ract al 


Maurice Houdaille, as a co-worker, helped to 


create and perfect this amazing shock-absorbing 


mechanism. And it is the same principle 

f hydraulic or liquid cushioning” which is 

ployed in the Houdaille Aydraulic Shock 

Absorber for motor Cars 

Through it the motion of the car body is 

nder a positive yet velvety control. Spring 

checked both ap and down—from the 

test movement to the fiercest bump Regard- 

of road, the car rides on a liquid cushion— 
evably steady and comfortable 


HOUDE ENGINEERING CORPORATION, 203 Winchester Ave 


Manutacturers also of SCULLY QUALITY SPRING PROTECTORS ‘‘that keep 


UDAILLE 


(pronounced Hoo-Dye) 


SHOCK ABSORBERS 


America’s finest “quality” motor cars—including 
Lincoln, Pierce-Arrow, (¢ unningham, McFarlan 
—consider Houdaille hydraulic spring control an 
essential part of their riding comfort 

Today Houdaille Aydraulic Shock Absorbers 
are available for cars of a// sizes—large cars, small 
cars, light cars, busses and trucks 
low as $30, installed, for Ford cars 

For your ¢ 
be Houdaill equipped. Houdaille dealers are every- 
where. (¢ lip cad ial the coupon for interesting 
Houdaille book 


Prices are as 


Ce? , a ee 
mort § Sake, insist that your new car 
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| Hydraulic Principle Explained 
| HOUDE ENGINEERING CORPORATION I 
Winchester Ave., Buffa N. ¥ 
| Please send me tt Houdaille book } 
| | 
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(Continued from Page 234 
exhibitors were found with theaters in out 
lying regions who had been consistent}, 
urging the exchanges with which they 
dealt to ship their film several days in ad 
vance of the date set for showing. Thess 
same exhibitors, it was found, were just 


consistently several days late in returning 


the film. This extra time was employed | y 
these theater owners to exhibit the show 
n other theaters without authorizatior 

Another device employed was to p 
chase a picture for one day at one hous« 
and for the succeeding day at another, ar 
then proceed to show the picture at bot} 
houses two days. This trick was « mployed 
by the proprietor of a small chain of thea 
ters in the East, and when he was caught 
he applied a sort of balm to the wound he 
then suffered by giving to the particular 
film board of trade which punished him 
information about his rival, who until ther 
had been undetected in a similar form of 
bicycling, for it continues to be called bi- 
cycling even though the least of the prac- 
titioners employs an automobile for the 
swift transport that is necessary to make 
the switches. 


No Place for Tips 


The exhibitor who profits from this sort 
of thing may be a dangerous competitor for 
honest theater proprietors who are not or 
guard. Happily, though, most of them are 
on guard, for the great majority of the 
theater owners have become amazingly 
sensitive to all influences that tend to 
shrink or increase the sizes of their owr 
audiences, and the easy profits from bi 
cycling are often employed to fatten pro- 
grams in the manner of Herman Eckhardt 
in his rivalry with Leo Maloney. 

An illustration of the sensitiveness of the 
keenest exhibitors is to be observed at cer- 
tain of the finest New York 
picture theaters nowadays in the behavior 
of the ushers. They cannot be induced to 
accept a tip. 

These ushers belong to a corps which is 
drilled under the command of a high officer 
of the chain, who is a graduate of West 
Point. They are polite, well set-up, smiling 
young men. Many of them are still attend- 
ing college. The management of that chain 
has employed every means within its power 
to keep its employes feeling that they are 
above receiving tips. In Chicago it suc- 
ceeded in doing so, but theatergoing New 
York was rather skeptical of tl 
of the management with respect to the 
no-tipping rule, until recently, when one of 
the skeptics made what he regarded as a 
momentous discovery. He learned that all 
uniforms worn in the theaters of that chain 
are furnished by the owners and there are 
no pockets discernible in any of the trimls 
fitting garments; a Cromwellian expedient 
quite as efficacious as keeping powder d 
in another kind of fighting. 

“‘We are selling seats,” said the head of 
the chain recently, ‘‘and the oftener we sé 
each seat the more money we make. Ir 
one of our large Chicago houses alone we 
play to more than 130,000 people a week 
Even if we were not opposed to tipping as 
a matter of principle, it would be downright 
rotten management for us to allow em 
ployes to display any yearning for tips, be- 
cause if we did permit tip grabbing we 


motion- 


e sincerity 


might sell only 125,000 seats instead of 
130,000. . 
‘Hiring the kind of employe who wont 


accept tips is just one example of whal 
call management.” 

In one of the New York theaters where 
the ushers accept tips oper t has beer 
estimated by men who have kept a « 
on their activities that each of 
ployes extorts from $15 to $30 a week [rom 


rs It IS ar 


the patrons of their employe! 
expensive perquisite from the 
standpoint, however, if the nontipping pa 
trons are driven to othe 
partiality of ushers 

There is still another angle on the tipping 
question which weighs heavily 
chain-theater managers, and that Is th 


employ ers 


r theaters by the 


th the big 
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Smooth work ng of what is 
i+ 
illed the sp ind Movie patrons are 
netar arriving and conetantlh ‘ 
é ing and nsta iy i®aving 
during the tion-! 
ATINg motion-picture theaters open 
r ’ r \ 
Ou | ePTs Whose p Kets anc itching 
ry re rt 7 ] ] 
i ea of supplemental box office 
ill nterlere with the ope ration of the 
and fill, because they seek to catch the 
f the natr ‘ 
eye o e patron with a tip-giving manner 


t 


rather than the ordinary 


mortal who just 


happens to be next in line 
ihe spill and fill has had a curious in 
( ¢ th nte rr decoration, and even 
Ipon the architecture of the elaborate struc 


tures which have been bu lt within the past 


ew years to shelter their share of the na 
tior movie audience, which, it is esti 
mated Duys 90,000,000 tickets a week 
wit the borders of the United States 
For one thing the newer theaters have 
huge, deeply inset vestibules to shelter 


the crowds that come at the peak hours: 
there are wider spaces between the seats: 
and the thick carpets are 

d on deep padding to deaden the foot- 
falls of the departing and the arriving 


roomier aisles: 


patron 

Various are the schemes which have been 
planned by the theater proprietors to les- 
sen the amount of spill and fill without 
diminishing the actual number of admis- 
sions sold, but even the most inventive ones 
confess that it will always be one of their 
problems. Peak loads are just as fascinating 
to picture-theater owners as they are to 
transportation men, and to all others with 
something to sell who can vision greater 
profits if only they can devise some way to 
flatten the peak 

That peak comes to the moving-picture 
theaters every evening all over the United 
States, when Americans have finished their 
dinner and laid aside problems of the day; 
t is the time when they want to be enter 
tained and their mood seems to come in the 
wake of the setting sun. There is another 
peak in the afternoons, but it does not com- 
pare as a rule with the one which assails the 
box office between seven and nine at night. 

In one of the large Western cities that 
peak was flattened ingeniously by persuad- 
ig a theaterful of patrons to attend a per- 
formance that began each night at 6:30 
The result was that at 8:30 the entire audi- 
ence cleared out and made way for another 
theaterful 


iv 


The Law of Gravity and Prices 


It came about this way: The manager 
of one of the chains began to complain 
a outlying districts, 
and finally directed one of his staff to go 
out and study the situation. At the theater 
at which this man rather hopelessly began 
his investigation, he lounged near the box 
office awaiting an opportunity to gossip 
with the manager. While he waited he 
heard a man who had bought tickets ex- 

aim with pleasure at the handful of change 
he received from the cashier after buying 
tickets for his party. 

‘‘Gosh!”’ he said. 


out business in the 


‘I don’t get this much 
hange at night.” 

The investigator pricked up his ears. It 
was about four o'clock, and at that hour 
the show sold seats at what it called a 
bargain-matinée price. Then he played a 
hunch, leaned forward and addressed him- 
self to the man who had spoken. 

‘Il am connected with the theater,’’ he 
said. ‘‘ Did you not know before that prices 
were lower now than in the evening?” 

‘Never heard of it,’’ retorted the man, 
and went on into the darkened theater, un- 
aware that he would be regarded in the 
re by some motion-picture-theater men 
as physicists regard that apple which 
bounced from Newton's head 

A few days later patrons of that theater 
learned that if they bought their tickets 
before 6:30 in the evening they could at- 
tend a full evening program at the matinée 
price of fifty cents—a saving of twenty-five 
cents. The result was that a great many peo- 
ple in that vicinity retarded their dinner 
{ter 8:30 so that they could at- 
Instead of 


firty 
rutu 


hour untli a 


tend the 


cheaper show at 6:30 
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GET OUT INTO THE OPEN AND WALK! 


Only when you step out in a pair of famous flexible 
GROUND GRIPPER shoes do you get the 
sensation of free, robust health from the ground up! 
The straight-inner-edge of GROUND GRIPPERS 
follows the natural shape of your foot, 
to function freely 
no squeezing! 
you ‘‘toe straight ahead’’— 
GROUND GRIPPERS will 


arch 


arch 
No pinching, 
heel makes 
intended. 


with every 


glad you’re alive and enjoying health. 


Beautiful new styles for men and women. 
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GROUND GRIPPER SHOE CO., INC. 
90 Linden Park St., 


Boston, Mass 
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The new, easy way of laying rugs! 
Ozite makes the most inexpensive 
fabric delightfully rich and luxurious. 


And Ozite doubles the life of rugs! 


Ozite costs so little you can afford 
it in every room, under old rugs as 
well as new. 


dpaite 
Rug Cushion 


CLINTON CARPET COMPANY, Chicago 


American Hair Felt Co., Mfrs. Los Angeles 









the Life of 
Your Rugs 















CLINTON CARPET CO. 


Proper Care of Rugs a 


Name 


Address 





130 N. Wells St., Chicago 


Kindly send me without 
Carpets,” and smal! sample 
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Here isa Desk You Will Like 


—and it will serve you as well 
as one much higher in price 


irabilitvy and beauty of finish are the 
itstanding features of this new Weis Filedesk. 


cords, nvoices, letters, contracts things vou o 
vant ickly when you need them—are right at $ i - 
+ ane om r na r r , , Hy 2 
gers . Cards and papers rticalls a é 
frawer instead of leng ) contor 1 





iwkward positions when filing or finding. 











Card travs are removable to use elsewhere. Ar 
nge the drawers in either pedestal as desired 
t, or one half height and one full 


|. The desk top is heavy five 


her necieet 


t 
ss veneer construction—a guarantee against 
rand splitting. The dust-proof drawers glide 
y and smoothly on silent fibre rollers. It will 
1 to know fully about this new Weis product. 


Let us send you the information. 
The Weis Manufacturing Co. 
Manufa Filing Equipment, 


Mant urer f 


Filing Supplies and Sects nal Bookcase 
Monroe, Michigan 


A. H. Denny, Inc., 
356 Broadway, New York 


Horder’s Loop 
Stores, Chicago 























| Will You Take $2.50 for Each 
Spare Hour? 


Mr. Grant Dek. Pritchard of New 
Jersey sells automobiles all dav. 


But on Saturday afternoons and in 


the evenings, he has many times 
2.50 an hour extra as 


our spare-time subscription repre- 


averaged } 


sentative for The Saturday Evening 
Post, The Ladies’ Home Journal 


* 

/ and The Country Gentleman. But 
there are other reasons which will 
prove just as attractive to you: 

1. You need no previous experi- 
ence to succeed. 
2. You do not need one penny of 


capital. 
3. Profits from the very start. 





a 


**How do you like the way my subscription 4 
orders are coming in to you? Yesterday I 
secured 16 subscriptions. Not bad con- 


You work just when it suits 
your convenience. 

















sidering that I’m selling automobiles at 5. You need not leave your own 
the same time. The two work together lacalite . 
splendidly.’ ? - 
| —Grant DeK. Pritchard ain 
That’s all we can say in this lim- | THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
ited space. The next step is up to 615 Independence Sq., Philadelphia, Pa. 
which ts the reason for the | SE a EO Oe 
Upon its receipt, we will lt wails 
promptly send vou all the rest of 
the pl x details—for there 1s no | \ 
t t to start than NOW! | = 
Just Clip the | 
_ Coupon and Mail Today! | «i» 
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having patrons straggling in and out 
between 6:30 and 8:30, every seat was occu- 
pied during that period; and at 8:30, hav- 
ing to all intents and purposes saved seats 
for the impatient throng which did not re- 
gard economy so highly, these bargain 
hunters left to make way for the full theater 
load that was waiting to take their turn at 
looking and listening. The peak had been 
flattened. When this was definitely estab- 
lished, the 6:30 bargain price of admission 
was extended to all the theaters of the 
chain. 

There is only one price for the seats in 
the theaters of that chain. It costs no more 
to sit in the orchestra than in the balcony, 
but nowadays there are several price 
gradations throughout the day so as to 
stagger even the lesser peaks. 

It is a wonder-inciting thing for strangers 
in the cities where that chain operates to see 
long cues of patrons waiting in front of its 
downtown theaters for the box offices to 
open at 10:45 in the morning. The price 
then, for an admission ticket, is thirty-five 
cents, and women and children swarm into 
the houses when the doors are opened. At 
one o'clock in the afternoon a crowd slightly 
more reckless with its money comes pre- 
pared to pay fifty cents, and later there is 
another advance to sixty cents, while on 
Saturday afternoons and evenings and all 
day on Sundays the price is seventy-five 
cents. 


Post-Graduate Education 


The thirty-five-cent customers miss a 
part of. the musical program, but see the 
same pictures that run all day; but the 
pre-6:30 customers get a complete program 
at a reduced price as a reward for holding 
seats for the impatient cnes who clamor for 
amusement at 8:30. 

Even with this elaborate price schedule 
fixed by the peaks that show on the graphic 
charts drawn in accordance with ten- 
minute counts prepared by clockers sta- 
tioned at the doors, the necessity for spill- 
and-fill arrangements persists, and waiting 
patrons are informed by means of a system 
that is mysterious to most of them just how 
soon and where seats will be available. 

If twenty-five customers entered between 
two and ten minutes after in the afternoon 
and the theater is full at five minutes to 
four, the head usher, knowing that a com- 
plete show is run every two hours, is able to 
predict to those waiting for seats that there 
will be twenty-five vacant seats within fif- 
teen minutes; and there is no guesswork 
about it. 

At intervals the predictions based on the 
records are justified by flashes of light on an 
indicator board just inside the entrance. 
Those flashes indicate how many patrons 
are leaving their seats, and in what part of 
the house. Therefore, in the houses of the 
chain using that system, when an usher in- 
forms a patron that there are four seats 
halfway down the aisle on the left, his in- 
formation is accurate even though the 
house is dark—while on the screen a 
heroine of lights and shadows rides madly 
ahead of the flood to warn the village and 
save her lover's lifework, and so forth. 

Since the trend of motion-picture exhibi- 
tion is toward larger houses seating from 
4000 to 5000 patrons and costing anywhere 
from $1,000,000 to $10,000,000 there is a 
need for captains to command these enter- 
prises. Besides possessing tact and other 
rare human attributes, the managers of 
these institutions must have a technical 
skill almost on a par with that required to 
direct a battleship. A civil engineer is man- 
aging the best theater of one big chain, and 
among the other managers running houses 
of that string are three graduates of West 
Point, several of the University of Wiscon- 
sin, six men with diplomas from Georgia 
Tech, half a dozen from Purdue Uni- 
versity; and a sprinkling of Yale and Har- 
vard men. But no matter how impressive 
are the degrees possessed by an employe of 
these theaters, all must attend for six 
months a training school that is conducted 
in New York before they may aspire to the 
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command of one of the chain’s theater 

There, after paying $300 for their tuitior 
as proof of the seriousness of their inter 

tions, they are given courses in the history 
of the motion picture; the interrelation bh: 

tween production, distribution and exhib 

tion; public speaking, music—with empha 
sis on the cueing of pictures, projection and 
lighting, exploitation, program building 
theater accounting and fire-and-accident 
prevention. 

They get their best laboratory work 
night, when they work as ushers, ticket 
takers, and in other capacities in the 
theaters in New York owned by the filn 
capitalists who established the school. 

One of the important tasks of a bis 
theater manager—one that would baft 
the average person who might feel inclined 
to scoff at the idea that technical skill of a 
high order is essential for the proper man- 
agement of a modern motion-picture the- 
ater —is control of what is called thermom 
eter opposition. Just what that means is 
illustrated by the low box-office receipts 
that cause theater owners anguish when- 
ever the weather is such that the common- 
est, anger-inciting remark is that inane, 
but nevertheless accurate, statement, “‘ It’s 
not the heat; it’s the humidity.’”’ During 
a week of hot and humid weather in New 
York not long ago, when many theaters in 
the town were so feebly patronized that the 
box offices established low gross records, 
just one theater was selling standing room, 
and that was the house which was first in 
New York to install a modern plant for the 
manufacture of satisfactory indoor weather. 

Theaters of the vast size and costliness 
that are being raised by the coins of movie 
patrons today may not be operated sea- 
sonally. The tremendous sums which repre- 
sent the fixed charges on these reservoirs of 
invested capital can be met only if there is 
a steady attendance every day in the year. 
The directors of these enterprises simply 
had to abolish the seasons. 

In Chicago, for example, it costs $2000 
a week to maintain and operate the cooling 
and ventilating plants in four theaters of a 
chain. More than fifty motors ranging 
from 5 to 240 horse power are used. It 
sounds expensive; yet it is cheaper to do 
this than to shut down these theaters dur- 
ing the periods of tropical heat that swee 
across our continent from time to time. 





A Special Exit for Odors 


Need of a special ventilation system was 
apparent to the director of one immens« 
group of theaters even as far back as 1908, 
in the dark ages of the motion picture, 
when the average show house was a vacant 
storeroom and seats were kitchen chairs 
held in rows by the scantlings to whic 
they were nailed. Because his narrow 
nickelodeon was never free from an assort- 
ment of humanity which regarded his dark 
establishment as an inexpensive place ir 
which to sober up after sessions in the bar 
rooms of Madison Street, he decided it was 
wise to invest twenty-eight dollars in a sec- 
ondhand exhaust fan that was offered for sale 
in the display space of a near-by junk yard 
In its prime that fan had been a part of the 
equipment of a saw mill. When operated 
full blast it hinted strongly of the approact 
of a cyclone. There was a restaurant next 
door to the movie, and the odors of yester- 
year’s fried onions, of watermelon rind and 
disinfectant were seized upon by that fan 
and hurled into the blend of odors the 
theater had inherited from its succession 
of bleary-eyed audiences. 

The most recent ventilating and refriger- 
ating equipment ordered by that man who 
bought the secondhand exhaust fan was for 
installation in a New York theater. It cost 
$250,000, which is regarded as by no means 
extravagant. 
produces the equivalent in coolness of 
about 500,000 pounds of ice every twenty 
four hours. 

Today, in theaters in Los Angeles, Chi- 
cago, Dallas, Houston, St. Louis, Atlanta, 
New York, and other towns, some of the 


The electrical freezing plant 
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Is selling the Boston Market 
one of your hard problems? 


Successful Boston retail- 
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d a key market upon which on 
BS DQ - , do lt te i> A ' 
fo concentrate advertising i = 
O the manufacturer Boston appears to be 
a city with a shopping radius of at least 
30 miles. But— Boston is a city with only a 
12-mile shopping area. 
This fact was uncovered by the Globe in a 
recent investigation. Hi re 1s what the Globe 
E, discovered: 
Boston department store | ; f then 
package deliveries t tor ng within this 
12-mile shopping 
Boston depart 
hary 1K sunt W 1 I y 
kstimates from some authoritative 
the pe pulation living within 12 miles as high as g 
t all business volume 
Phat population numbers 1,567,257. It forms a 
most two-thirds of all the population living within 
9 30 miles of Boston. It is rich—with an average per 
capita wealth of about #2, 
: ry ’ 
i The Globe concentrates upon 
4 , 
Boston’s key market 
7 ERE within. th 2-1 rea, tl Sunday 
; Globe has the largest newspaper circulation in 
Boston. This 1S the Globe’s market An the daily 
Globe exceeds that of Su Vint * market 
Because of this untforr ven-da ntratior 
upon Boston's key market thn Sunday Globe car 
res aS muc¢ h if part! ! h 
three Boston Sunday papers combi And in th 
; daily Globe the department stores use more space 
than in any other daily paper 7 ei f 
i ' Household Department— written by New England ]] / 
This Is only Wa 1] . B t stores mK ] | 
: it , . -.  Wwomen themselves. ee 
merchandisers as they are~ know wires | Ae , ; Taking a 30-mile radius as 
great detail. Their sales figures t reflect the Study the map of Boston’s key market on this | ; > ; i 
Globe’ : name. See how the Globe leads in thie TI Boston’s extreme trading limit 
Hobe s concentration ups tl l rs ~ ae : — . : | ¥ , 
responsive homes. And so 1 ' , - key market. Note the figures « the 12-mile area contains 
uSt the Globe tirst " — puting outlets Phen buy he Glol | = 
1 : Leese rst in Boston. | 74% of all dept. store package de- 
The Globe's great strengt i NEW ENGLAND liveries 
the people of Boston is due s to its [eee | May we send you this | 64% of all dept. store charge ac- 
editorial and news merit. 1 G AEE interesting booklet? counts 
= niitiiame—anal ; | Nawacen . 
offers no premiu eon I g the Boston 1 t fy 61% of all grocery stores 
nts yr 1 ulate " . . ponents . r new ' | L | 
ee or een . ag me eed pe rae | 60% of all hardware stores 
Phe Globe in a t | 4 \ tising Manager.” We w ad t | 57% of all drug stores 
tr ' ] ehy | ts ce tet - wal 
SuOnE apped > 57% of all dry goods stores 











- 55% of all furniture stores 
46% of all auto dealers and garages 


The Boston Globe | °°: 


CThe Globe sells Boston. rates in th 


Total Net Paid Circulation: Daily 280,159—Sunday 332,282 
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EUTRODYNE is the best-known circuit in 1 


dio. It Is, We believe, the Only 


ON NOISSEURS of fine furniture will be quickly 
iL won to the new Kino Rapio. Cabinet t 
surpassi WAL lassic lines, fin ds, superb 

P ripen 





9 ~ C s. fine « upon the exact mathematical calculations of a 
». The Kinc Con 63 shown st. Neutrodyne results are known. Its popularity 
from designs of noble me" The Kinc His zation specializes 
. el at its beauty: at ti in lev oT and ea mn of Neutrodyne 
tation erie ion 8 exclusively. We build the best radios we know how, 
thousand will g he the finest cabinets y. lt 
Kinc. We will s vou the 1 nance and appearance, K1 H isco 
’ Knee D 1 uilt. Unique manu lwat 
\ HE W e ify u sell them at produ Ask 
a eis k [ Rapio Qui near 
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(Continued from Page 238 
motion-picture audiences 
grams in an atmosphere that. has 
washed, cooled and dried, 
done by fans which suck the air in thr: 
curtains of water; the cooling is performs 
by the electrical freezing machinery, i 
the drying by a mechanisrn called a ce 
humidifier. 

The control of this basement apparatus 
is exercised from the theater as easil 
ship is controlled from its bridge 1 
control must be exercised by someone wit} 
understanding. 

If the temperature ir 1 
theater was kept too low the weaker por- 
tion of an audience might suff 
upon going into the street. 
have been 


enic t} 











cases of women fainting u 
return to the humidity of a summer day 
from the interior of a theater where the 
ventilation was controlled by a man with 
more enthusiasm than judgment. 

Theater comfort calls for a temperature 
of between seventy degrees and seventy-f 
degrees Fahrenheit and a relative humidity 
of between 50 and 60 per cent, with a gen- 
tle air motion throughout the house. By 
means of frequent readings of wet-and-dry- 
bulb thermometers the managers who 
know their profession maintain those tem- 
peratures whether they 


Indeed. t there 


pon 
( 


hay 4 to use Oll- 
burning heating plants or electrical freezing 
machines. Not very much steam heat is 
required for the well-conditioned theater, 
even in the coldest part of the winter, for 
the reason that the animal heat of an au- 
dience plus the heat from the lights would 
actually overheat the house were it not for 
regulating doses of cold air 


Chops Lost and Found 


If the air drawn into a theater were 
cooled but not dried, two disastrous things 
would occur. Moisture would condense on 
the costly fabrics with whic 
are draped, working great harm, and then 
the keys of the $70,000 pipe organ probably 
would stick together, seriously interfering 
with the day’s program of music; all of 
which is intended to explain why motion- 
picture-theater managers watch the 
and dry bulbs of the thermometers 
with something like the earnest loyalty of 
vestal virgins. 

In one Chicago theater, and not the most 
elaborate either, there is a re¢ 
for interior decorations 
that totals $500,000. This sum includes the 
amounts paid for some excellent paintings 
No ordinary janitor is intrusted with the 
care of the delicate fabrics of the lamp 


th the finer ones 


wet 


nouse 


fo t 
ord orf Costs 


and furnishings 


shades, the velvet of the hangings and the 
thickly piled carpets for which much of 
that half million was spent. The proper 


cleaning fluids and the methods of 
tion were worked out in laboratories before 
the theater was opened. Modern appli 
ances to absorb dust—large-scale adapta 
tions of the household vacuum cl 
much to keep clean that theater 
rest of the chain to which it belongs 

The same man who evolved the cleaning 
system laid down the pr 
candy or other edibles should be sold 
of the houses. At first glance it appeared 
to some of his associates that he was fool 
ishly turning his face against some easy 
profits, but he was able to show 
and white that the damage resu 
their furnishings through the care 
of patrons, and from the vermin that would 
be attracted by stores of sweets, would 
more than offset any profits. But his clin 
ing argument was based on the idea tl at 
audiences are distracted by the rustling of 
oiled paper in candy boxes and the clink of 
glasses. The man in charge of the ma 
nance of the interiors of : 


appilica 


aner 


and the 


nciple that 


Iting ft 


ig to 


the theaters of 











that chain today is not a He isa 
interior decorator of high « 

It is the rule in almost of the mor 
than 20,000 motion-picture ters in the 
United States that the ushers must police 


the floors and aisles with flash lig 
the closing performance every nig! 
varied articles that are gather 


THE SATURDAY 


ere are no iimants 

¢ 4 ) i mnsiderable 

One of the mmonest reactions to the 

, it ent es and riaiS a d tr 

1 to w rY e spectators are sub 

¢ the andonment of all articles that 
ymmor Supported in the lap Gloves, 
| igs, handkerchiefs packages and 
init ses by the hundreds are accumu- 
ted in the course of a ve ar at every one of 

t e theater Sometimes jeweled rings 
racelets of great value are » picked up 

Dy the ushers, but all the salvaged arti- 
cles are entered in a record and, to what- 
ever extent is possible— in the well-managed 
titutions—efforts are made to restore 

them to the 


ir owners. 


t 
In one Eastern theater a brown-paper 


parcel was picked up by an usher in the 
course of the closing ritual. It was duly 
inscribed on the record as ‘‘one brown- 


paper parcel, found in center aisle, row 15,” 
and put away for its unidentified owner. 
About ten days later the manager of that 
house called his engineer to his office and 
complained bitterly about the ventilation. 





The mark of good ventilation was, in his 
opinion, complete freedom from odors. 
‘Just sniff this place yourself.’’ Obedi- 


ently the engineer sniffed. “Could it be a 
rat that’s died? There has never been a rat 
in the place overnight.” 

‘Well, I don’t know what it could be,” 
cor nfessed the engineer, and went unhap- 
pily back to his post, brooding over the in- 
digni ty that had been put upon him after 
three years of service. He began to explore 
the basement, and after a time he came to 
the front of the house and beckoned to the 
manager 

‘I’ve found that smell,” he 
‘“‘and all the ventilating schemes in the 
world could not beat it. Somebody's cook 
dropped her pork chops, and the bundle has 
been getting ripe for days in the lost-and- 
found storeroom.”’ 

The manager of a theater is, of course, an 
important figure about the house, but there 
is one person to whom he bears a relation- 
ship that has its only analogy on the sea 
in steamships. The skipper of a vessel may 
be boss of the deck and the bridge, but 
there is another lord in the engine room 
the chief engineer. He is nearly a law unto 
himself, and like him is the orchestra 
leader of a motion-picture theater. 


boasted, 


Using Music’s Charms 


The orchestra leader is so vital a factor 
n keeping the seats filled that in many in 
stances it has been found wisest to make 
him manager also. There are many theaters 
n the United States which spend in excess 
f $200,000 a for musicians’ salaries, 
but the directing of the men who earn that 
money is but a small part of the orchestra 
is the man whose baton, 
like a wand, must synchronize the moods 
of his audience with the moods of the pic- 
res. There may be sixty pieces in his 
but the orchestra is for him sim 
instruments which he 


oO year 


leader's job. He 
} 


hestra, 
ply one of several 
must direct 

While he flourishes his baton his signals 
are also going to the technicians backstage, 
to the man behind the projecting machine, 
to the electricians, and to the men standing, 
with something like the discipline of sailors, 
ropes with which the scenery of 
numbers is shifted or the curtains 
His is the intelligence 
which directs the spotlight man and which 
from time to time recalls the organist, so 
that his true pets—the men of the orches- 
tra may be lowered magically on the mas- 
todonic elevator which is their platform, to 
of the stage. 

The musi which is as necessary 
to the high-priced motion-picture houses 
as the projection machine, must contain, 
to be of value, many thousands of com- 
and when a program is being 
built the orchestra leader is the only person 

ed for the task of selecting the music to 
the spirit, the action and the varying 


‘tures and other features 


it the 
, 
special 


raised and lowered. 


take their ease back 
¢ library, 
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They Last! 
5 fe others come and 


a Krementz stays right 
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lect the style you prefer at your 
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Personal Christmas Greeting Cards’ 
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We furnish everything 


$10 Outfit Free: 
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SHANNONS 
ENGLISH CLOTHES 


JOHN SHANNON £ SOM ITD. Sots 


istinction 


re tly 
different 


aim 


WHO among us does not sec 
to be distinguished—to be 
from others? 


John Shannon's 


English Coats 
add just that touch of distinction which 
all well-dressed men seek. They are 
“Incontestably Correct 
Ask your dealer—if he 


you these coats, write 
and address of a dealer who can 


cannot show 


us for name 


Illustrated Booklet, showing three 
Fall Models, sent on request 
MAGNUS IMPORTS, Ltd. 
Sole Selling Agents 
208 Fifth Avenue New York City 
Wholesale Onl; 
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interfere with travel, tele phone Operators are at thet posts 


An Unfailing Service 





AMERICANS rely upon quick commu 
nication and prove it by using the 
telephone seventy million times every 


hours. In each 


twenty-four case 
ome one person of a hundred mil- 
n has been called for hy some 
ther person and connected with 
t by means of telephone wires. 
So commonly used ts the telephone 


that it has come to be taken for 


granted. Like the air they breathe, 
peop lo not think of it except 
when in rare instances they feel the 


the seventeen million 
telephones dumb, and the 
i. Many of the every-day 


Wires Uecae 


ies would be paralyzed. Mails, 


telegraphs and every means of com- 
munication and transportation would 
be overburdened. The streets and 
elevators would be crowded with 
messengers. Newspaper men, doc- 
tors, policemen, firemen and_ bust- 
ness men would find themselves fac 


difficult than 


before the 


conditions 
fifty ago, 
telephone had been invented. 


ing 


more 
those vears 

To prevent such a catastrophe 1s 
the work of three 
thousand telephone men and women. 


daily hundred 
To maintain an uninterrupted and 
dependable telephone service is the 
purpose of the Bell System and to 
that all its 
devoted. 


purpose energy and 


resources are 
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ALWAYS GOOD 
ALWAYS THE SAME 
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nufacturing 
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Write for free Guide Books and 
“RECORD OF INVENTION BL. ‘ 


PATENTS. -xecoto or tnverion sca 


for Inspection & Instructions Free. Terms Reasonable 


Victor J. Evans & Co.,727 Ninth, Washington, D. C 
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Johnson Earned $90 in a Day 
Selling America’s most fairly priced and widely 
known line of ‘‘ Made-to-Order™ Personal and 
Business Christmas Greeting Cards, in universal 
demand among Banks, Business, Society and Pro- 
fessional people. For full details and exclusive territory 
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The Process Engraving Co., Inc. 
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The cueing of pictures is an art that is too 
little appreciated. It would be impossible 
to count all the Americans who have thor- 
oughly enjoyed some of the world’s finest 
music while watching motion pictures, but 
who would reject with scorn the notion that 
they might get similar enjoyment by at- 
tending a concert at which they would hear 
precisely the same music. But for the or- 
chestra leaders’ understanding of the emo- 
tional values of music and their ability to 
synchronize it with stretches of film having 
nearly similar values, there are a lot of us 
who would find the movies rather flat en- 
tertainment. 

There is one city in the United States 
and it is not New York— where there are a 
couple of newspaper critics whose good 
opinion is regarded as vital by those who 
sell, or rather lease, film there. Now it is 
the custom in that city for the critics to see 
the picture in the projection rooms of the 
exchanges. After a number of painful ex- 
periences some of the shrewder men among 
the distributors decided that the critics 
were writing sour reviews for no other rea- 
son than because they were not getting the 
same emotional kick out of the pictures 
seen in the drab projection rooms that they 
felt when they reviewed with enthusiasm 
other pictures, no whit better, under the 
stimulus of suitable music. The critics in- 
sisted on advance showings, so the astute 
distributors began to arrange, when im- 
portant pictures arrived, private shows 
that had all the quality of social functions; 
and as the pictures flowed across the screen 
the tear ducts and the risibles of the critics 
were seductively conquered by music. 

‘*And,”’ said the man who told me that, 
“‘we try to make sure that they see the pic- 
tures after dinner, and not before.” 


Accuracy in Timing 


When an orchestra leader is selecting the 
music for a picture he sits in the projection 
room with a stop watch in one hand. In 
the other is an electric button on a silken 
wire that leads to a buzzer in the operator’s 
booth. With the buzzer the orchestra leader 
signals the operator to start the picture. 
Suppose there is a scene showing the hero 
leaving home and bidding farewell to his 
dog. At the end, where the hero climbs into 
his uncle’s flivver and starts for the railroad 
station, the leader presses the button and 
the stop watch. The picture stops. He 
consults his stop watch and learns that the 
scene had been screened in five minutes 
On a memorandum pad he then writes, we 
may suppose, ‘“‘ Five minutes, Dear Old Pal 
of Mine,” and presses the buzzer and again 
puts the stop watch in action to clock the 
next scene. 

There is a speedometer on the projection 
machines so that the operators are able to 
control the speed of a picture, and in most 
theaters the rate insisted on is about eighty- 
five feet a minute. Obviously, if the op- 
erator should go faster or slower when the 
picture is shown to an audience, the cueing 
would be disrupted and Hearts and Flowers 








a Bit of the Shore Line Along 
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would be played at the wrong time. It 
happens sometimes, but rarely in a wel 
managed theater. 

As a general thing managers know how 
to operate projection machines, but whether 
they do or not, it is a part of their job to 
know whether pictures are being screened 
with a sharp definition. Sometimes ma 
chines get out of focus, or condensers be 
come discolored and must be cleaned. It 
is the manager’s job to check up on these 
things many times a day 

It is not the projection of film that wor 
ries them so much, though, as it is the de 
livery of film from the exchanges. Thers 
are in the United States about 280 film ex 
changes operated for a dozen big producing 
companies. The largest company has forty 
two exchanges, several serving populous 
states such as New York, one 
several of the smaller states. The film ex 
change is a branch selling office of the pre 
ducer. There the majority of the exhibitors 
come to do their shopping, and after these 
customers have completed their marketing, 
booked the picture shows they want, or 
which the producers will let them have, it is 
the duty of the exchange to see that the 
exhibitors receive those pictures according 


to schedule. 


serviny 


Movie Maps of the Country 


Elaborate records are kept, so that the 
man in Bird Center gets the canisters cor 
taining the film to which he is entitled and 
not those which are to go to the proprietor 
of the Bijou in Punkus Falls. Every time 
a picture returns to the exchange it is wound 
women, on hand 
reels, and torn and damaged parts are taken 
out and the remainder patched together 
In spite of the precautions taken, though, 
it sometimes happens that the Bird Center 
theater gets a mixed shipment containing 
incomplete parts of two pictures. If the 
discovery is made in good time no great 
harm is done, but if there is only a narrow 
margin of time before the shows are sched- 
uled to begin in the theaters which are the 
victims of these mistakes, there occur wild 
rides to correct the error which are quite as 
dramatic as anything ever photographed 
in a Western made in Hollywood. 

Last year the people of the United States 
paid $900,000,000 for admissions to the 


by inspectors, generally 


motion-picture theaters, which is one of the 
reasons the makers of film plays are finding 
it good business to acquire chains of thea- 
ters. At the present time there are several 
large chains of theaters owned by produc 
ing companies and operating from fifty to a 
Agents of these 
companies are still engaged in buying other 
theaters 

The man who directs the principal chair 
has in his commodious office a huge map of 
the United States covering one wall. Pins 
with brilliantly colored heads as large as 
filberts show him where his houses are situ 


many as 350 theaters eact 


ated, but in his desk are supplies of pins to 


be stuck in that map when deals are closed 
for other houses. 


the Minnesota Side of Lake Superior 











new models for every home need 


E-40 — Six tubes. 


Wet or dry battery 
radio frequency. Single control. Extremely selective. Maximum 


range. All-metal construction. Illuminated scale. Built-in 
speaker. Receiver compartment slides out. Walnut cabinet, 
antiqued, with rosewood inlay. Ample battery space. With 


out accessories, $30) 


The Greater Federal Line includes many models, ranging 


in price from $75 to $400, and fou 
models retailing at $600 to $1000. 


space for all batteries, also for current supply devices which 


operate from electric light sockets. ¢ 
self-contained and portable. 
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Federal’s 
14 Points 


1 —Ortho-sonic receiving sets made 
complete in Federal factories assure 
perfect matching of parts 

2—Built around Federal's own 
patented circuits. 

3—Ortho-sonic tone quality—the 
result of years of acoustical research 
4— Rugged all-metal construction 
will last a lifetime. 

5 — Cabinets of carefully selected ma- 
hogany and walnut. 
6—Multi-shielding. Provides isola 
tion of all circuits from one another 
and from extraneous influences 

7 —Simplified control with the maxi 
mum efficiency. 
8—Razor-edge selectivity; allowing 
reception of distant stations through 
locals. 

9—Iluminated, self-indicating scale 
acting as a pilot light. 

10—Uses dry battery tubes, also 
standard tubes, without adjustment 
11—Re-radiation proof—does not 
interfere with your neighbor's re 
ceiving set. 

12—Includes a model for every 
purse and a design for every setting 
13—A precision instrument built 
by Federal telephone and radio 
experts. 

14—Backed by a solid, substantial 
company—can never become an 
“orphan.” 
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Federal makes beautiful 














type. Balanced, tuned 


0.00. 


r de luxe custom-built 


B and C models have 


models are completely 











O matter what kind of a radio set you want— 
whether beautifully simple or elaborately 
beautiful, whether table or floor type, 

whether operated from loop or antenna, you can 


now have your choice in a Federal. 


And with it you can have all the exclusive and 


revolutionizing advantages of the 
Ortho-sonic circuit—patented, mag- 
nificently shielded—famous for the 
more beautiful and life-like tones it 
brings in as well as for its greater 
selectivity, range, ruggedness and 
operative simplicity. 

For Federal radio engineers have 
now built these magic circuits into 
cabinets of such a variety of style 
and type that practically every in- 
dividual preference and price re- 
quirement is met. No longer need 


any home be denied the privilege and the pleasure 


of Ortho-sonic Radio. 


Most folks want good-looking radio sets. 
here several of the new models added to the Federal 


Federal 
ORT 


F-40— Sewen tubes. Wet or dry battery 
type. Balanced, tuned radio frequency 
For use with loop only. Single control 
Maximum selectivity —long range recep 
tion. All-metal construction. Illuminated 
scale. Extra large built-in speaker. Wai 
nut cabinet, antiqued, with vermillion 
inlay Ample battery space. Without 


accessories, $400.00 


D-10 — Five tube 
tery type 
frequency 


Balanced, tuned rad 
Centralized 


lined. Finish, rich brown 


out accessories, $100.00 


D-5 — Console 
cially designed and 
match D-10 Ortho-son 
space for all baticries 


with gliders, $30.00 





line. Where did you ever before see radio sets glori- 
fied with such beauty and individuality of design? 

Here are cabinets of choicest walnut and mahogany 
—exquisitely finished —embellished withrichinlays, 


hand-carving and duo-tone wood effects. Here, too, 


“Federal 


ortho sonic 


Radio 


Standard Redvo 
Pr . 





The sign displayed by all designated 
Federal retailers. Wherever you see 
it, feel free to enter, and listen in! 


are models whose panel designs show single-dial 


and centralized controls, both en- 
hancing appearance and giving new 
speed and ease in station-finding. 
Never before was more quality as- 
sembled in radio. Never before 
more value. 

Remember, behind every Federal 
Ortho-sonic Radio stands an organi- 
zation of engineers whose reputa- 
tion for fine telephone, wireless, 
and navy radio apparatus goes back 
over a quarter of a century. 
Responsibility! 


So before buying any radio, go to your Federal re- 


tailer. See the complete line of Federal Ortho-sonics. 


Note 


Listen in—with closed eyes. Compare the tone, the 
selectivity, the price, the quality! That’s all we ask! 


FEDERAL RADIO CORPORATION, Buffalo, N. Y. 


(Division of Federal Telephone and Telegraph Co.) 


Operating Broadcast Station WGR at Buffalo 
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Wet or drv bat 


control 
Very selective and sensitive. Gen 
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The Modern Magazine for Leadership Farm Families 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


Does 





Help or 
Hinder ! 


Is it true that the American farmer buys 
ina protected market and sells in a world 
market? Does the tariff favor industry 
at the expense of agriculture? Or does 
the farmer share the benefits of pro- 
tection? Would free trade help? Would 
higher duties boost the farmer’s income? 


E. V. Wilcox has figured out the debits 
and the credits of the tariff as it hits 
the farmer’s pocketbook—what high 
protection costs him and what he gets 
out of it. Read 


What the Tariff Does 
for the Farmer 


In the October issue of The Country Gentleman 


and 116 OTHER FEATURES. Every single 
item in the 192-page October issue of The 
Country Gentleman was chosen because of its 
particular appeal to the man, the woman, the 
boys and the girls on the farms of America. 





More than 1,300,000 a month | 
THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


Advertising Offices: Philadelphia, New York, Chicago, Boston 
San Francisco, Detroit, Cleveland 
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| Thinkofthe money ¥ 
these NOGAR clothes “ 
will save you / ies 


| yl 


NOGAR Utility Clothing—for work, 


business and sport—costs little 


and wears long. 
a 
% ” 
: 4 
More than a million men wear NoGar garments. Thev can # fy 
testify to the extraordinary service and economy of these '’¥ 
sturdrest of all cloth 
NoGar Suits, destgned primarily tor work suits, are un 
equalled for this purpose. But they are so up-to-date in stvlc 
i and their new weaves and patterns so attractive that thou 
sands are worn as business suits. For motoring, gunning 
fishing and other sports thev are ideal 


NoGar Topcoats are perfect motor coats 
NoGar Boys’ Suits will stand the hardest usage and always 
look well 
Direct from factory to you 


NocGar Clothes are sold to vou direct from the factory by 
our trained and trustworthy representatives, with whom you 


) y 
mav deal in fullest confidence. Give the NoGar mana wel $12°° ais & 








































Suits & Topcoats Can you use more money? 


for further information. 





come when he calls and let him show vou the wonders of th« 
NoGar Spec al Cloth of which our garments are made Hunting Suits #1 55° : 
1 B 
There is only one NoGar Cloth and we make tt. Only gar . t 
| ’ Suits 
ments shipped direct to you from our mill at Reading, Pa — ’ 
aes 4 co = i 
are made of genuine NoGar Cloth. It ts almost tearproof, $QS85 & $185 Noga 
won't burn easily and repels watet It will outwear any other ; Wisher in 4 
fabric used in clothing and keep a good appearance 
NoGar is the original utility clothing and all garments are 
cuaranteed. Mail coupon tor full information 
NOGAR CLOTHING MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Home Office and Factory, Reading, Pa. Branch Offices in Principal Cities 
K 
< > <4 
NX 
ge AR Suits are ideal for Now an 
Mec Rails Mle ; | 
eae bar y 
Mill Workers \lotor 





Catan a CLOTHES us 


on emenanaemmnadannate Nogar-ments wear like them ' 














If you wish to represent us, check here 
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Buy separately 


or in assortments 
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The Gasoline Age 


MOTOR throbbing through the night, 


Like beat of waves upon a shore, 
And, while I listen in affright, 
The shriek of brakes before my door. 


And that is you ! The frantic need 
Not yours alone, but, oh, mine 
too! 
For speed and speed and speed, more 
speed! 
A pace dead lovers never knew. 


Lovers, in ancient centuries 

Whose stories live to stir us still, 
Had never feelings sharp as these 

A great car bending to one’s will. 


An engine throbbing ’neath the hand, 
While overhead boughs interlace, 

We laugh and kiss and laugh again 
While with unpitying death we race. 


October 16,19 


But, oh, to watch the stars go out 
And feel the wind upon our faces! 


Ah, wh en the young Quer n Gu inevere 
With Lance lot rode ; she never 
kne w 
Because our joy is fraught with fear 
The hot, wild pride I have for you. 
Your sinewy hand upon the wheel 
The moonlight pricks its freckles 
red 
Can make my very sense reel, 
And as you watch the curve ahead, 
And with your eyes still on it, find 
And snatch, in deviliry, a k 
I see, who till fonight wa blind. 


I know that life was made for thas. 


And I thank God for bolt and tire, 


For tricky curve and treacherou 


road. 
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She will approve 
a hanging bookrack 


yi‘ open bookrack that hangs on the wall is fashionable 
just now. Why not make one yourself? There’s real 
satisfaction in making something with your own hands. Re- 
laxation, teo. With a set of Stanley Tools you are able to 
attend to odd repair jobs and make many of the things you 
want around your home. 


—_—o—m 


Good tools are necessary to do really good work. Every 
Stanley Tool is as efficient as expert craftsmanship can make 
it. That’s why nearly every carpenter uses Stanley Tools. 
And that is why they are the first choice in thousands of 
manual training classes. 

You can buy Stanley Tools separately and gradually accu- 
mulate your own set. And there are sets of Stanley Tools in 
a wide range from which to choose—from No. 904 containing 
12 tools in a sturdy oak chest at $15, to No. 850 containing 
49 tools in a beautiful cabinet at $95. 


—— 


There are also assortments of the same Stanley Tools in 
strong cardboard boxes with simple directions in each from 
which you can make your own chest. Prices $5 to $20. 

IMPORTANT: For only 10c (to cover cost of printing 
and mailing) we will gladly send you a plan sheet which 
gives full directions for making a Bookrack like the one 
shown above. Ask for Plan No. 1-SP. 

Ask your hardware dealer to show you the line of Stanley 
Tools. And send for our Catalogue No. 34 which describes 
Stanley Tools both separately and in assortments. Address: 
The Stanley Works, New Britain, Conn. 


The best tools are the cheapest to use 


Ask your hardware dealer 


The cut-out sharpens our desire, 
Sepa P “ge 
The foot feed i ove fernest goad, 


Mary Carolyn Davie 


Yes, love was pleasant once, no doubt, 
On snow-white steeds in forest places; 
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STOPS HEAT... STOPs COLD --- QuIETS NOISE... ADDS STRENGTH 
SHUTS OUT WIND: RESISTS MOISTURE»: SAVES MONEY 


~ cAmazing Lumber 


: {not cut from trees 


adds NEW comtort --- SAVES MONEY 





CHANGE. is taking pl 


[t builds homes Winter-warm... 
LV in the building ot homes — Seemmer-cool... costs little or nothing —“iiesc2 Sa Cove 


today ! , Ot 
Already more than 90,000 , er 1 y / roof of your house, a smaller, 

Hf umeshave sen uit wich MOTE... SAVES V3 fuel money! isseryensiveheang iam 

an amazing lumber. lumber - smaller radiators 1 k 

that shuts out both the dis mtortable \ 





( i i ift 
¥ q ] 
comforts of sweltering Summer year, 4 zg 3 
heat . . . and the biting cold of the urgent need for a building ma A TUALLY hus, uw 2 t 
- | 1 Y Y - , ] tivor Ld - ’ + y j ] Y 1? Y , r ’ 
Winter . . . that ke ps every room erial that would resist the passage 4 ike Ordinar\ sulation, Y 
} | : j 1 , EW COMEFO | 
at a healthful, unvaryving tempera of heat and cold better than wood teX 1S not an extra item in Dullding. 1 } , 
’ 1 7 | tUS Ail i t 
ture the year ‘round ... that cuts lumber, masonry and other wall and It replaces wood lumber as sheath . f ch Kia 
, . ¢ . measure ¢ COmfort ana ect 
fuel costs by |. roof materials. ng (see the illustrations) eliminat " ,} tt 
v7 m 1 . cing s i v 
These houses set a new andard Celotex is not cut from trees, but building paper, gives greater wa a 
p ; and basemet with Ce la 
of American building practice. Now is manufactured from the long, tough strength and adds the insulation tie - a Ch 
‘ ’ ; . 4 ma & » > tl i 4 
that insulation has been made pra fibres of cane. It is enduring _ needed back of wood, brick and i ! t ther 1 I 
. . i Liictl bil 
tical, heat leaking house S are a poor scientifically sterilized and = water stucco exteriors a lO extra ( ¥ hy ] ‘ rb 
oe . ¢ - . Cl Ss ¢ ical Mma 
investment. The authorities agre proofed. Celotex is stronger in walls Under plaster, replacing lath, Ce ia dela iamuiaiiaes 
| ] } 3 , j Pike et Til CMNOUC 1} 
that such houses are becoming ob than wood lumber, because of the tex costs a few cents more per vard "perpetrate €:- 
’ SA ‘ i | C aA 
solete: harder to sell, rent or borrow great bracing strength of the broad at first, but is a great economy. It ber dealer to t bout 
Ae - | P l i | 2) re 1 
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rire . ' ’ " } ‘ ' CA € uit i 
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. . > . 4 St S \ ! tu i 
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“INSULATING LUMBER 
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10,000,000 


DRIVERS PROVE IT 


1926 has added 2,000,000 more users of the Boyce Moto 
Meter. Today it is protecting 10,000,000 motors. 

Could there be greater proof that the motoring public 
wants a motor heat indicator mounted on the radiator cap 
directly in the line of driving vision where the eyes need 
not be averted from the road to a confusing array of dash- 
board instruments? +. ew 





The demand for these millions of genuine Boyce Moto 
Meters is the public’s response to a permanent combination 
of beauty and utility rather than mere radiator ornaments 
of the moment. = 


y 


The Boyce Moto Meter is so simple in construction that 
you can put it on yourself. It requires no upkeep and out- 
lives any car. - a 


7 7 


Leadership of the Boyce Moto Meter obtains throughout 
the world. It is made both in America and five foreign 
factories. —_ 





ry x _——" = 


_— o — - — 
Dealers everywhere will show you Boyce Moto Meters ULL Lh TT 
for every type of car—in various designs—$3.50 to $15.00. , ) aeell pc ll ed 
d ane Ul 















NOTE. We also manufacture Boyce Moto Meters for dash- 
M\ board or steering column installation. Thousands of these 
| are now in use on automobiles and U. S. Army and Navy 
/) aeroplanes. Whatever type of heat indicator you prefer, you 
/ can obtain it in a genuine Boyce Moto Meter 


i =z 


Standard Model 
Ten Dollars 
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Mero 


THE MOTO METER COMPANY, INC., LONG ISLAND CITY, N.Y THE MOTO METER COMPANY OF CANADA, LTD., Hamilton, Ontario 








The name "Moto Meter” is the registered trade-mark and the exclusive property of this Company 
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, | THE ARGOSY has arrived! .. A new pattern in 
1847 ROGERS Bros. Silverplate; a stately and regal 


pattern with lithe and slender lines . . . enchased with 


a design of lace-like delicacy. 

Displayed by silverware merchants everywhere . . . 
in both flatware and hollowware . . . charming tray 
and chest-assortments of knives with stainless steel 
blades, forks and spoons, with tea and dinner sets to 
match. Now just off the Harbor of Homeland . . 
waiting to enthrall you! 


“Booklet X90 of ARGOSY design 


sent gladly on request. Internationai 


Ae ; ~~ 
‘1547 ROGERS | 
oo SILVERPLATE 
an OS Bf - INTERNATIONAL SILVER CO 

















Never a dull moment 


Wuat would you like to hear—a bit of grand opera? 
A symphony? A thrilling band piece? A toe-teasing 
fox-trot? Just say what—and when! The new Ortho- 
phonic Victrola, with its flawless reproduction, 1s 
waiting to play for you always. Waiting to play the 
things you like in a way you have never heard before. 

As an entertainer for the home, the Orthophonic 
Victrola has no equal. Talented. Tireless. A reper- 
toire that includes every kind of music, played and 
sung by the foremost artists. By an entirely new, scien- 
tific principle called “matched impedance,” controlled 
exclusively by Victor, the Orthophonic Victrola is 


The New 
Ortho phonic 


VICTOR TALKING MACHINE COMPANY 


astounding musicians and music-lovers everywhere. 

New beauty and power. A realism never before 
achieved. Uncanny reproduction of voice and instru- 
ment. Easy to operate too. Record stops auto- 
matically. One Tungstone needle plays for hours. When 
equipped with new, concealed, electric motor, there 
are no springs to wind. You simply relax and enjoy. 

Hear the Orthophonic Victrola play the new Victor 
Records, made the new Victor way. Get the musical 
thrill of your lifetime—a thrill you can repeat every 
day. There are many beautiful models, from $300 for 
the Credenza to as low as $95. Hearing is believing! 


Victrola 


CAMDEN, NEW JERSEY, U.S. A. 





